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CHAPTER I. 


pMSpllj SOUTH-WESTERLY gale on the 
vest coast of Scotland towards 
the end of xiugust, and a tall girl 
clad in rough gray tweed, iireceded 
by a little Skye teiTier, with his 
hair blown all the wrong way, 
hurrying before it. 

A whirl of leaves, torn before their time from 
the trees of the avenue leading to the gray old 
house, accornj)anied their Hying footsteps towards 
it. The hall-door was neai’ly wrenched from Betty 
Fitzhugh’s gra.sp, though she held on to the handle 
with both hands ; and the wind rushed roaring into 
the hall with her, peeling off and turning over the 
deer-skins with which it was carpeted, and greatly 
discomposing the old butler, who was arming him- 
self with a weapon wherewith to smite the gong in 
announcement of dinner. 

‘It is five minutes yet to half-])ast seven, 
Reynolds,’ said the young lady as she rushed up- 
stairs to her room, Johnnie the terrier scampering 
after her as fast as his short legs could carry his 
longv heavy, little body. 

‘ Will Miss Fitzhugh no’ allow me to take down 
her hair?’ said Betty’s little Highland maid in an 
aggrieved tone, the dressing of Betty’s heautiful 
hair being her chief joy. 

‘ No, Morag ; certainly not. No time. Give me 
that white rag,’ pointing to a .soft white gown .spread 
out carefully on the bed. ‘ That guc.s on quicker 
than any tiling. You may stick three pins into my 
hair if you like.’ And .she brandished a silver hair- 
brush. 

A, .slim, white-robed maiden emerged from her 
bower in very little more time than the .said five 
minutes, and opened the door of the library, where 
her mother, Laily E'itzhugh, was sitting with her 
companion, Mrs Fletcher. , V ^ . 

Lady Fitzliugb glanced sourly at her daughter, 
haredy acknowledging her rather timid greeting. 

The peal of tlie gong resounding through the 
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house, a progre.ss was made in the w'ake of her 
ladyship down the broad staircase to the dining- 
room by Betty Fit/Juigb and the companion. 

A dreary meal enough, in the dark-oak panelled 
room hung Avith dingy portraits of departed Fitz- 
h ugh s and game-pieces of doubtful beauty, wliere 
dead bares, melons, lobsters, grapes, and a JeAvelled 
vase or bowl formed an incongruous and unpleasing 
whole. 

Handsome silver enjo trojliies Avon by tlie late 
Lord Fitzhugli for yacht-racing, cases of beautiful 
old silver- handled forks and .spoons, and finely 
chased silver salvers adorned the sideboard, and 
Avere the pride of the. old butler and a triumph 
of plate-cleaning. Heavy crimson curtains almost 
black as night A^eiled the deep recesses of the 
AvindoAvs, Avliile the iriassiA’e silver bi'anches Avith 
their .shaded AA’axlights in tJje centre of tlie table 
served only to make darkness visible. 

Reynolds and a kilted satellite plodded methodi- 
cally round the table, and dinner progressed in 
silence, broken only by Lady Fitzliugh’s ipierulous 
complaints of the noise of the Avind and of culinary 
errors —chiefly imaginary these last, for assuredly 
neA’er Avas stalled ox better cooked and served. 

Mrs Fletcher chimed in Avith a deprecatory assent, 
hut she nevertheless found much that AAms Avmrlhy 
of more than passing notice as the Aairied di.slies 
travelled their Aveary round. 

Betty ate her diinrer in silence, Avith a groAving 
feeling of depression. HoweA’-er, all things come to 
an end, and the time arrlA'ed in cine, course for the 
ladies to migrate upstairs. Betty tlew down a dark 
jjassage, nominally in quest of her ‘ Avork,’ really for 
an inteiwiew A\dLh Johnnie, AAdio lay spraAvling his 
long length on the hearth-rug, enjoying a aa’cH- 
earned rest in front of a cheerful Avood-fire in liis 
mistress’s room. Occasional .spits and .sparks from 
the sAveet-smeliing birch-logs disturbed hi.s beati- 
tude ; but it was such that even the ad\'ent of his 
beloAmd mistress had only the poAver to draAA’’ from 
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lilm a si^asmodic wag of tlie tail and a c[uiver of tlie 
sensitive ears as Ire rolled Ins eyes round to look at 
her. The ‘ work however, stared Betty in the face ; 
so, with a little sigh and a glance round the home- 
like room, she caught it up and proceeded to the 
library. 

The old-fashioned, long-.shaped room looked very 
comfortable in the lamp and fire light.. Books lined 
one wall froin floor to ceiling ; and is there not an 
indescribable feeling of rest, comfort, and satisfaction 
in the presence of many books? The woodwork 
of the room was wldte. Heavy curtains of faded 
damask shrouded the windows, and on each side of 
the fireplace hung panels of tapestry almost cover- 
ing the walls and concealing a small door which led 
into the disused drawing-room. Old-world chintzes 
covered the chairs and sofas, fresh and sweet-looking 
if also faded, and there were great Oriental jars of 
pot-pourri emitting sweet, faint odours of the long 
ago. 

Lady .Fitzhngh looked rather moi'c genial after 
licr dinner, and Hrs Fletcher purred an accompani- 
jueut to her looks. 

Betty placed a cushion behind her mother’s hack, 
wliich was graciously received, and the three laditis 
scilled theni.selves to th.eir evening occupation of 
hooks, work, and newspapers, Betty bending her 
charming head over a huge stocking of intricate 
]ialt-n'n, the pins glancing and flashing under her 
white fingers, and the evening wore on. 

.A. preparatory grunt from the tall old clock in 
the corner, and ten struck drowsily. Shortly after- 
Wiird.s a diversion was created l.)y the entrance oi 
h’eyiiold,-i, bearing a liuge tray with the tardy letters, 

1 he post having a way of choosing its own hours of 
arrival in those rather x’emote regions. 

An ominous oivnige-colonreJ envelope crowned 
Lady Fiizhiighh pile of letter.?, and was nervously 
dntched at and opened by her, as she ojaeukted, ‘I 
wish people would not send telegrams.’ The dis- 
conttiiLed voice, however, took a pleasanter tone, 
tlioiigli the. word.? were coldly ungracious: ‘A tele- 
gram from your Ijruther, Bettj'-, to say he arrives 
to-night at 11.30, posting from Bornie with his 
friend Hr Erie, lie does not, I presume, expect me 
to sit up lor him. — Tell Mrs Brown, Reynolds, that 
his lordship arrives to-night, and that a room must 
be gut ready for Mr Erie. Bring the bedroom 
candles now. Such an hour to arrive !— -Good- 
night., rk;ti',y,'’ with a cold cheek presented for the 
girl to kiss. ‘ Mou are not to sit up ; I forbid it.— ■ 
Good-night, Mrs Fletcher.’ 

‘May I not come to 3 mur room, dear Lady 
Fitzhugh ? I fear Joyce may not have come up 
from her .supper yet,’ said the companion, suiting 
the action to the word. 

Betty stalked off down her dark passage and 
locked herself in her room. 

In about half-au-hour a peremptorj' tap was 
hoard. 

‘It Ls f, Miss Fiizlmgh. I oidy came to say 
good-night,’ 
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. ‘Good-night, Mrs Fletcher,’ said Betty without 
moving. 

‘ Wouff ! ’ said Johunie, who liated her, a.s the silks 
rattled and rustled aggressively away. 'Witli a .sigh 
of relief, the girl drew a lug cliair u]) to the tire, and 
was soon deep in the pages of a book. 

‘Mfouff!’ remarked Johnnie again an Ijour or 
so later, as the faint grinding of carriage- wli eels 
was heard. There was a distant murmur, and tlie 
candles flickered as that unwelcome guest tlie wiml 
careered round tlie draughty old liouse, and forced 
itself in with the young .lord and his friend, a\'1io 
had just arrived. 

A painfully suppressed clumping sornitl and a 
husky ‘ Betsy ’ at Betty’s door. The door Hew open, 
and brother and sister rushed into eacli otlier’s 
arms. 

‘Well, old girl, how are you?’ said young Lord 
Fitzhugh — Betty’s adored ‘ Jack.’— ‘ Johnnie, you 
little beast, come and say how-do-you-do and 
Johnnie waggled and .st|uirined and stretched 
himself. 

‘How’s Cattleya been behaving ? ’ (‘Cat liar’ 
being the boj’ls name for Mrs Fietchcr). ‘ Is .she 
•still first favourite witli mother, or i.s it lieginning 
to tail off ? ’ 

‘It is about the same; perhaps rather worse,’ 
said Betty, ‘T think she tries to interfere 
more.’ 

‘Brute!’ said her brother. ‘You’ll like Erie, 
Betty,’ he continued ; ‘.such a nailer acro,ss, country, 
and never misses.’ 

Betty re,sponded but faintly as the boy chattered 
on, pinching Johnnie’s ears and pulling his tail. 

In the long dreary days sj)ent witli her fault- 
finding mother and her toady Mrs Fletclier— -wlioiu 
the girl felt to he her enemy, depreciating her 
in a guarded way to Lady Fitzhugh, and drawing 
her attention to girlisli .shortcomings — Betty’s one 
bright spot in the future had been the piuspect 
of Jack in the autumn : Jack to herself ; lojig 
days on the hill with Jack ; sails with Jack in 
the little yacht ‘ clear away from it all’ The girl 
told herself, with a jiain at her heart, now comc.s 
this liateful stranger to absorb Jack aucl keep her 
out of it. ‘Of course I shall only he in their way 
.shooting and fishing,’ she thought. ‘ They won't 
want me. Ho one wants girls,’ said she to henself 
bitterly. • 

But, with all a woman’s unselff.shness, she tried to 
hide her feeling,? as he rambled on sleepily, seated 
in her big chair, with his feet on the chiianeypiece. 

At last she packed him off, pointing to the little 
clock. With a heavy feeling of disappointment 
and chill, she laid her head on her pillow. 

The storm had now spent it.? fury, and only an 
occasional gust shook the old house. The wind 
went sighing and moaning away over hills and sea 
with a sobbing sound, like a naughty child whose 
passion is spent but who .still .solxs in his sice]). 
Solexnn silence fell, and gentle sleep, oii just and 
unjust alike. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FEW 'words to explain our dramatis 
personm to tlie reader. 

Lady Fitzlingli, niotlier of tlie two 
’ yoiujg people Jaclc and Betty, aged 
I'esijectively nineteen and eighteen, had lost her 
Imshand some two years or so before the opening 
of this story ; a yachting disaster off tlie coast of 
Norway depriving lier of the most ainuihle ,aiid 
long-suli’ering of husbands, and his children of the 
kindest and best of fathers. 

Lady Fitzhugh was peevishly enjoying lier yearly 
cure at a German bath when the news came, and 
fell an easy prey to a scheming widow, a Mrs 
Fletcher, who had been forming designs for estab- 
lishing herself with Lady Fitzhngh for some time 
piast, and b_y a thousand clever little manoiuvres 
was making licrself uecessai'y to her. 

She had acliieved Lady Fitzhngh’s acquaintance 
in Loudon through some matters connected witli 
charity (charity that cuvereth so much liesidcs sin), 
which, invoh'ed many interviews with various peojde, 
and much writing (wliich Lady Fitzhugh hated), 
and had followed it up by the bold .stroke, and the 
sacrifice of some capital, of pursuing her (piarry 
to her German bath, throwing herself a.s it were 
accidentally across her path. 

Lady Fitzhugh was liy no means a stupid woman, 
though intensely lazy and rather selfish, au^l in the 
back of her head she realised the, widow’s scheme, s ; 
but as she found her useful and amusing, she allowed 
Mrs Fletcher to obtain a certain footing with her. 

‘ I .can alway.s get rid of her if she bores me,’ 
thought the lady complacently. 

Tlie ,ba.th -was deadly dull, and it so happened 
'that Lady Fitzhugh found neither friend nor ac- 
quaintance there that year, so she and Mrs Fletcher 
drifted togetlier, drove together, and sat together 
a good deal. ,, IMrs Fletcher collected anecdotes 
■(ivheth,(‘r true or false .mattered not to her) of 
many of the frequenters of the bath, for the de- 
lectation of Lady Fitzhugh. She had a certain 
knack as vmoiiteim, and an acid humour, which 
■attracted Lady Fitzhugh in a languid manner. 

When the terrible news of Lord Fitzhugh’s death 
came, Mrs Fletcher saw^ her opportunity, and im- 
plored to he allowed to accompany Lady Fitzhugh 
home. 

Unfortunately there were no. relations available, 
as is sometimes, the case .wheu: their presence and 
help would he invMuable, and Mrs Fletcher threw 
herself into: the breach, ;taking all trouble off Lady 
.Fitzhugh’s hands, writings . telegraphing, arranging, 
taking the initiative m , every thittg, and trampling 
on the suggestions of Lady Bfitzhugh'S faithful maid, 
who would gladly have slain her ; so the new-made 
widow .slipped into the toils and the wily -Nvoman 
was established, day hy day .strengthening her hold 
on iht.^ prey she had stalked so successfully. 

Poor Betty, with her heart aching for her lost 
-father, whom she had loved beyond power of word,s 


to describe, and whose constant companion and pet 
.she had been, had had a sad awakening indeed. 
When. she could think at all after the awful blow, 
her one hopte and dream, poor child ! had been to 
become all in. all to her mother, and to live for her 
entirely, devoting her life to Lady Fitzhugh. 

A telegram had enjoined Betty to remain at Diin- 
scaith, instead of meeting her inother in London; 
and the day arrived for Lady Fitzhugh’s return to 
the dear old borne now made deso.late. The girl, 
with bu.r.stiiig heart, walked to the door to meet her 
inother, and beheld a stranger with her, fussing over 
her, possessing her ! 

‘ Yonr mother is so tired, Miss Fitzhugh, I , must 
take her at once to her room,’ said the strange 
woman ; and Betty, turned to stone, saw them go 
up the stairs together, Mrs Fletcher .fluttering, 
chattering, ordering glasses of wine to he brought 
to her ladyship’s room ‘at once,’ and therein they 
entered and the door was shut. 

Are there many who know how a woiiiaii of the 
stamp of Mrs Fletcher can creep into a home and 
poison its very sp) rings 1 How happy-go-liicky are 
many of us in the choice of inmates of the governess 
and companion order ! Horv almost criminally care- 
le.ss as to the true character of the woman who is 
to be vdth our children all day and every day, ^ 
inthiencing them, teaching them, imbuing them 
with we know not what ideas 1 How we take 
Mademoiselle B., Fraulein G., Miss D. for granted ! 
‘An excellent chai-acter, my dear ; quite a treasure, 
I can assure you wlierea.s, if the latter attribute 
were analysed, the chief virtue of the treasure would 
often be foiuid to have been in that evei'y thing 
went smoothly under her rule, in that shejhad 
never been a bore or ImporLuiiate or clamorous of 
interviews and consultations, and in her having 
made herself pleasant to the servants, who never 
‘ coniptlained of her.’ 

YHiat indeed do 'wo knorv of the antecedents of 
Mademoiselle B., Fritulein C., Miss D.— of their 
characters, minds, and lives — beyond the generally 
sketchy', sometimes g\rshing, references prassing them 
on from one family to another 1 

We talk glibly of the ‘ dangerous classes.’ Ho 
we ever give a thought to the possibly enormously'' 
dangerous class in our midst, sitting at our .tahle.s, 
perhap.s poisoning the growth of the young minds 
and cliaracters of the rising generation? Creeping 
into Ironies as secretaries, governc-sses, soi/Jfre-doidears, 
eringing, pandeTing, toadying, with but one object in 
life— -that of self-interest and comfortable quarters. 

Of course ‘treasures’ e.\'ist--good, dear, devoted 
■Women, giving of their best, which is good indeed ; 
but their name is not legion in tliese rauk-s, and 
the tales that could be unfolderl by', and of, some of 
the aforesaid tribe might well cause the hairs of 
many a cai’eless mother and woman of society to 
rise beneath her auburn wig. 

Children never tell. Y'hen she who told -the 
following tale (which may serve as a case in jooiiit, 
and is a trim one, moreover') was an old married 
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woman, slie used to relate how her mother liad 
engaged a charming young French governess for 
her daughter, with undeniable references, convent, 
what not ; how mademoiselle was so kind, 
and never gave disagreeable lessons, or made her 
pupil do sums : how their vvalks were so entertaining; 
liuvv they were always joined by 6, kind gentleman 
who used to take tbem to his beautiful house, giving 
the girl bags and boxes of delicious bon-bons, and 
amusing books to look at, while he and mademoiselle 
used to go into another room to talk about tlie 
relations of mademoiselle, wliom he had known in 
Paris, and how the intervening door was always 
locked. 

This is perhaps a needk=!SS digression, hut it has 
often .seemed to me that foreign lands would hardly 
s-.md U 3 of their best, and that there is more ditli- 
culty in verifying Mademoiselle B. and Fidiuleiii 
0. than Miss D., who inay be run to ground, and 
that this fact should give us pause before we 
take them into our homes and w^arm them in our 
l)abic.s’ bosoms. 

I fancy many a French and German adveiiture.ss 
has crossed the stormy watei', cheerfully facing mal 
de mcr and tieekranMieit to plant hex'self in this 
conifort.able and confiding little island, there to 
sj)end the I’emaiuuer of her days wdth much comfort 


and satisfaction to herself, and with inauy a secret 
grin at the recollection of La Belle Frame or the 
Vaterlandt as the case maj' be, that .she hfi.s but little 
inclination to I’evisit. 

Young Lord Fitzhngb was preparing for the army 
at a tutor’s. A fine, handsome lad, warm-hearted a.s 
}iis sister, and liigh-spirited ; but, as is so oiteii the 
case with boy and girl of tlie same ]iarent.s, ndth 
]e.ss backbone than she. Bather vain, he wa.s easilv' 
led by flattery, and his high .spirits and love of inn 
would probably lead him into many a scrape in 
days to come ; generous to a fault, and witli the 
hot, passionate temper that so often goes with such, 
natures. A little of his mother’s indolence ; but hi,s 
faults were all on the surface, and he m'us a mo.st 
lovable creature. 

Betty adored him. The two had alwav's been 
inseparable, sharing alike in most things. All their 
amusements were in common up to a certain point. 
Being so alike, they quarrelled and fought, kissed 
and made it up again, loving each other always, and 
it would have been bad for any one who tried tt.) 
come between them. 

Now, poor young creatures, they dimly felt that 
they stood alone, with the world before them, and 
its troubles, like the oft-quoted young Bears. 

(To he continued,) 
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By MapvGaret Macallster Williamson, 


^ life beyond, second-sight is 
possible but very probable ; 
and it lm.s often been said that the 


and it ha.s often been said that the 
superstition i.s 
devoid of true religion, sustained 
thought, and judgment. By this it 
must not be understood tliat every one is capable 
of second-.sight ; neither must it be denied that a 
thing ever e.xisted beca\ise it cannot be proved to 
deniou.stvation. 

Being connected with some of the oldest families 
in Skye (which place modern psychological societies 
I(jok ujion as their happy hiiutiug-grouud), and also 
having in the days of my youth spent many plea- 
sml, evenings with the crofters in their huts, I have 
had opijorlimities of hearing Avonderful stories of 
•second -sigh I, verified by facts, dreams fulfilled, 
death-warnings followed by their eventuating, and 
aucient prophecies coming to pass. 

When a child, I used to sit on the floor in a circle 
\\ ir.h the crofters, a fire in the middle, a gipsy pot 
hmiging above it, and the smoke going out at the: 
r,a)f ; the only other light conung from a little oil- 
crusie nailed to the wall. The feast often consisted 
of hot boiled lobsters, oysters, or fish, which vre ate 
Avith our fingers. 

When JJr Johnson visited Skye in August 1773, 
Im inquired if there Avere any remains of second- 
sight, Mr MaePherson, minister of Sleat, said he 


Avas resolved not to believe it, because it was founded 
on no principle. Dr Johnson replied, ‘There are 
many things, then, which Ave are sure are true that 
you will not belieA’e. What indnciqde is there Avhy 
a lodestone attracts iron, avIia’' an. egg: produces: a 
chicken by heat, Avhy a tree grows upwards when 
the natural tendency of all things i.s downward.s ? 
Sir, it depends upon the degree of evidence tliat 
you have.’ Dr Johnson furtlier stated in, a eoii- 
versatiou Avith CroSbie in regard to witclicraft, ‘ If 
moral evil be consistent AA-ith the government of the 
Deity, Avhy may not physical evil be also comsistent 
Avithiti It is not more strange that there .should 
be evil spirits than evil men, evil ntiembodied. 
spirits than evil embodied spirits. And, sir, you 
liaA'e all mankind, rude and eiviliaed, agreeing in 
the belief of the agency of preternatural poAvers.’ 

The gift of second-sight is a comparatively rare 
one, and often runs in families, as Avill be seen from 
the folloAving stories Avliich I relate, all of Avhich 1 
can Amuch for as: being absolutely reliable,. 

I .shall begin With a story told by my great-great- 
grandmother, Mrs MTviunon, daughter ofMacdonald 
o| Eingsburghj avIio received Prince Oh.arlie Avith 
hlora Macdonald, and sheltered him. She aa'Es tAvice 
married, first : to ; M'Alister of Strathaird, and after- 
wards to MTvinnon of Corry. At CorrA' she enter- 
tained the great lexicographer Dr Samuel ,1 oh n son 
and his biographer Bo.s\vdi. ‘ Mrs hPKinnon, who 
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is a daughter of old Kingsbui'gh, told iis that her 
father w'as one day riding in Skye, and some M'omen 
wlio were at work in a field on the side of tlie road 
said to him they had heard two that i.s, two 

voices of persons about to die ; and, what was re- 
markable, one of them was an English taisch whicli 
they never heard before. When he returned, he at 
that very place met two funerals, and one of them 
was that of a woman who had come from the main- 
land, and could speak only English. This, she re- 
marked, made a great impression upon her father.’ 
The above story is in Boswell’s own words, and is 
taken from Iiis Tour to the Hebrides. 

The daughter of ]\Irs AI‘Kinnon of Corry, liirs 
.Macdonald of Scalpa, was a most charitable woman. 
She had one dependant on her charity, a Mrs Mac- 
■donald who lived at Fassifern. Mrs Macdonald 
of Scalpa died suddenly while on a visit to Inver- 
ness. On the niglit of her death iirs j\Iacdouald of 
Fassifern dreamt that she saw an opening in the 
clouds and the spirit of Mrs Macdonald of Scalpa 
ascending to heaven. She was awakened by loud 
knocking at the door, and on opening it she saw a 
man on horseback, wdio had been sent as an express 
messenger to announce the death to ]\Ir8 Macdonald’s 
relatives, and who, knowing the affection and gi'ati- 
tude that Mrs Macdonald of Fassifern had for her 
lienefactress, stopped to intimate the sad news to 
her, 

Mrs Macdonald of Gillen, my great-grandmother 
{nee Margaret M‘Alister of Strathaird), sister of Mrs 
Macdonald of Scalpa, dreamt one night that our 
Saviour came to her bedside and asked her to show 
Him certain jewels which she possessed. She handed . 
them to Him. He. selgeted the most beautiful, and 
asked if He might take it. She acceded to His re- 
quest. He took it, put it to His lips, and it seemed 
to her as though He drew all the essence and 
beauty out of it, and then returned her the husk. 
Soon afterwards her favourite little child, the love- 
liest of her children, died, and she assumed that if 
she had refused the jewel, pexhaps the child would 
not have been taken. 

Mormau M‘Alister (the brother of jny great-grand- 
mother), who afterwards became Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, when a young .man went to London 
from Skjm,: a tedious journey in those days, prior 
to railways. He w’ent in the hope of getting a 
commission, but was disappointed, and had to re- 
turn. to Sk\m. One evening while in London he 
and a friend went to consult an old spaewife, and 
had their fortunes told. I quote her words to 
Norman McAlister: ‘You expect to get into the 
ai'iny, but you will fail to do so. It i.s a good thing, 
however, foi* the ship in which you would have to go 
to India will take lire and never reach there,’ All 
liappened as she foretold, the ship never being heard 
of. The fate he escaped then came upon him at 
last, for he was lost while returning to his native 
land, crowned with honours and i'iche,s. The ship 
he embarlced in never reached ite destination. 

The nephew of Colonel Norman (my granduncle). 


Charles Macdonald of Ord, Sk^'e, went into his 
drawing-room one day and saw the vision of a la<Iy. 
He described the apparition to his wife, who I’ecog- 
nised a friend from the descriy)tion. A few days 
later this lady arrived unexpectedly, wearing the 
clothing described by my granduncle, even to the 
colour of the ribbon tying her bonnet. This he told 
me with his own lips. 

My brother-in-law, Charles M‘Alister Macdonald, 
bought the estate of Clayton, five niile.s from St 
Andrews, where I often visited him and my sister. 
One evening we were all three dining at St Andrews 
with General Briggs, whose grandfather had origin- 
all v" been the owner of Clayton. General Briggs, 
Avho took me in to dinner, and who could talk 
without taking the whole table into his confidence, 
said, ‘What bedroom do you occupy at Clayton?’ I 
indicated its position, and he said, ‘ That is where 
my uncle’s spirit appeared, at the moment of his 
death on the battlefield in India, to my father. 
There is a vestibule at the door of that room, and 
a closet. My uncle stood there looking deathly 
pale, in full uniform. My father saw him, noted 
the time carefully, and it coincided xvith the, 
moment of his departure from this life.’ It was 
rather a xveird room, with a large window, to the 
front, and a rookery outside. I opened the door 
of the press in the little vestibvile beside the 
bedroom-door, and found it bricked up. Pro- 
bably this door led directly to the garden by a 
secret staircase. It is probable that Cap tain Briggs 
usually entered his room by this staircase, arid his 
spirit came by the same way, and tberefore they 
bricked it up ! Fortunately for .myself, I do not 
possess ■ the gift of second-sight, and was therefore 
never disturbed by the spirit, though I slept many 
weeks in the same room. The, i-oom: was certainly 
a weird place to sleep ia, the moon casting cros.s- 
shadows through a fanlight above ray bed. 

I have contributed several well-authenticated 
stories of secoud-isight to the collection of Miss 
Goodrich Freer, a distinguished member of the; 
Society of . Psychical Eesearch. 'When L was in 
Skye at the marriage of a relative, Miss Goodrich 
Freer happened to be in Portree collecting tale.s of 
second-sight, as also was Selous the great lion-liiui ter. 
The morning of the wedding, Miss Goodrich Freer 
told me .she foresaw an. accident at a certain part 
of the road Ixctween Portree and Skeabost. Tlie 
marriage took place in the Scottish Epi.sco]iai Ohnrrdi 
at Portree, and we, the gtiest.s, had to drive six miles 
to the luncheon at Skeabost. At the very place 
where Miss Freer fore.9aw the accident one of the 
carriages broke down and the occupants were thrown 
out. As thi.s carriage immediately followed the. 
one in which I was driving, I can vouch for the 
prophecy heitig fulfilled. 

The Eraan .seer’s prophecy long ago of an earth- 
quake at Inverness has coxire to pass. While the 
seventh bridge there was being built I was driving 
in Inverness. My coa(;hman, a native of Skye, 
pointed it out, and said, ‘There will be an earth- 
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(jUrtlce \dien the seventli bridge has been erected;’ 
Shortly afler-vvarda a severe earthtinake took place 
in Inverness. Inhabitants and tourists, fearing the 
bviildings would collapse, left their hotels and homes, 
and spent the night in the open. 

When visiting Culloden House during the life- 
time of the late Mrs Forbes, who was an English- 
woman and free from Higliland superstition, I 
<piefitioned her as to the appearance of Prince 
Charliels gliost at Culloden House, of which I liacl 
heard a rumour. I relate tlie story as told to me 
hy lier. ‘ Cue morning, in broad daylight, I entered 
Prince Charlie’s bedroom, where he slept on the 
eve of the battle of Culloden. Everytlnng in that 
room reniains as it was in 1746. I saw a tall 
stranger witlv his hack to me leaning his elbow on 
the liigh mantelpiece. I felt annojmd, imagining 
that the servants had allowed a strange tourist to 
come in. I at once went out of the room and told 
iny niece to inform the stranger that it was not a 
show-place, and that the servants should not have 
let any one in. When she \vent to the hedroom 
no one was there, and no one could have passed 
out without her knowledge. I met this apparition 
of the Prince sevei’al times afterwards in tlie pas.sage 
near his bedroom, and feel sure that if any place 
would be haunted hy him, the vicinity of Culloden 
would.’ 

Miss Forhe.?, a lineal descendant of Forbe.s of 
Culloden House, told me the following stoiy : A 
lady wLo owned air estate in Scotland, when dying, 
Uttered the following words: ‘ Never .sell the estate; 
never let the estate go.’ After her death, her son, 
the heir, was killed in the Boer war. At the time 
of his death several of the tenants on the estate saw 
the apparition of his mother, who exclaimed, ‘The 
estate may go now 1 the estate may go now !’ I 
withhold tire name of tlie estate and the owners, 
as I have no permi:S.sioii to giv'e them. 

It is said that i>rior to the death of the Earl of 
Airlie in South Africa, the funeral music of Airlie 
Was heard liy various tenant.s on the estate. 

Once I had the 2 Dlea.sure of spending an evening 
at a friend’s house where, among.st other dis- 
tinguished guests, wa.s Mr Bmiuet Burleigh, the 
celebrated wav-eovrespondeut. In the course of 
couvevsiition he told me he would rather be in 
the midst of a hatUe than sleep alone in a tent 
in the desert. He also informed me that lu.s 
juother was a Macdonald, and had second-sight. 
He liinrseli must have inherited the gift, for he 
related to me that one night ho slept alone in an 
Arab tent with his loaded revolver under his pillow. 
Suddenly he woke and saw a tall Arab gazing 
intently .at liiiu. He immediately fired ; hut the 
bullet went through thin air. 

Sir William M'Kinnou, K.C.B,, who eventually 
became, head of the Medical Department in the "War 
Office, told me he would rather attend the wmunded 
under fire, as he has done in the A.shanti and 
Crimean wans, th.an visit a particular haunted castle. 
He was dining at a certain great honsepwhere, a.s 


the precursor of a death in the family, a phantom 
carriage drives up to the door. During dinner he, 
as v'ell as the ho.st and ho3l;e.s.s and gue.sts, heard 
the ruraljling of wheels and the prancirig of horses, 
■wliich stopp&i at the front-door. On opening the 
door no carriage was there. Tlje pliantom har- 
binger had melted array, and the deini.se of one 
of the family occurred -shortly afterwards. 

The Macieods of Dunvegan C;istle, Skye, have 
a fairy Hag said to he powerful wl»en waved to 
avert any misfortune to the iainily. I have 
seen it:, and tlie silk is certainly unlike any falirie 
I have ever knoivn. Baroness Macleod informed 
me that in. ancient time.s a fairy took the infant 
heir out of hi.s cradle, Ides.sed him, and .sang a 
song. That fairy song is taught to each sneeessive 
nurse in the family in order that it may lie sung to 
the children, and is extant up to date. The fairy’s 
hles.sing seems to he effectual, as tlie ]:»resent chief is 
tlie tiventy-second in direct descent from father to 
son. Near the ca-stle there is a bridge called Fairy 
Bridge, and in its vicinity .small caiwed arrow- 
heads, which people call ‘fairy darts,’ are found. 
Since writing the above I have read a ino,st interest- 
ing article in Chamherti’H Jonrnal for M^ay 190.5 on 
‘The Home of tlie Pigmies,’ by E. A. Catty, from 
W’hieh I rpiole the following : ‘ Wliat kind of people 
were those makers of pigmy Hints? Were tlioy a 
small race, the progenitor.? of the mytlns of , dwarfo 
and fairies which delighted u.s in our cliildhood’s 
days? . . . One of the minute tools msed liy the 
pigmies is so tiny as t.Q weigh under half an: ovinee.’ 
The fairy darts found in the vicinity of Fairy 
Bridge are beautifully cawed, and appear to he 
made of jade. 

I \vas much interested on seeing tlie pygniie.? in 
the Synod Hall, Edinbuigh, lately. They are per- 
fect in figure; and liave spleiidid liinh-s, beautifully 
formed hand.? aiid vfeety and \valk and dance like 
tiny Highlanders. I examined their arrow-Iieads, 
and they restvinlile the so-called fairy dart.s found 
near Dunvegan Castle. Could tlie.se Central African 
pygmies he similar being.s to those who made tin* 
liiiit arrow-lieads found' near Dunvegan Cn.sile, or 
resemble the Brownie of Bodsheek dwerihed hy 
the Ettrick Shepherd, or the Brownie of Blfdtmcij; 
in Galloway, ^Yho did most of the hou-sework, i.ill 
a member of that family objected to his .sc.inty 
attire, and suggested more modern clothing, when, 
in consecpieiice of that suggestion, he struck work 
and disappeared for ever ?: The scanty cost uine of 
these modern pygmies re.semhle.s primitive kilt,?, 
their dance is similar to the sword-dance (uThms 
cros.ged swords), and their step is like the strath- 
spey step, their strut like pipers. 

I lately visited an ancient manor-house uu- 
douhtedly haunted. In the time of Cromw'cll, 
■when the hou.se wms be.sieged, the .sou and heir 
called out from a window in the gallery, ‘ 1 am for 
tlie Eling.’ His uncle, in Cromwell’s arm}’, .shot 
him right througli this window. He fell mortally 
wounded, but managed to crawl into an old oak- 
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])anelled bedrooin> where lie died. The blood-stains, never seen any one like tin’s man, she felt curious, 

like Eizzio’s at Holyrood, still remain. I was told to find out who he was. On making inquiries she 

that while a lady was vi.siting that luanor-house, lier found that a murder had happened near that place 

little hoy slept in this panelled room. He was left in ancient times, and the appearance of this man 

alone during the evening, and his mother asked coincided with the traditional descrijition of the 

him if he had not been dull. He replied, ‘ .ISro; a murderer. This was told me hy herself, 

lioy came to play with me.’ His description of A cousin of my mother’s and her huslmnd, who 

that boy coincided with a portrait still extant, owned: e.states in Skye,, had a son of about seven 

wliicb is hanging over the drawing-room mantel- years of age. His father alway.s came to vi..sit us 

piece. In another room of that same manor- wlien be happened to he in our vicinity. My 

house a valet stood on a rocking-chair to hang mother met him on one occasion when he had not 

himself from the rafters of an attic. On the called on us, and said, ‘ Why have you not visited m 

anniversary of his suicide tliere is heard the sound tliis time?’ He replied, ‘1 must harin’- home, for I 

of a chair rocking. I heard it myself, l)ut thought dreamt last night that some great misfortune has 

it wa.s steam in the water-p)ipes, forgetting for the overtaken my boy.’ We afterwards beard that bis 

moment that in that manor-house steam was not boy had stepped into a Ai’agonette whilst, with a pair 

used. A lady of title and an authoress, well kiiowii of horses, it stood at the entrance to the house, in. 

in London society and at all the Euroyaian Embassies, the absence of the coacbman. The horses dashed 

told me that a friend of hers vi. sited that manor- off to the shore, and the hoy was thrown out, bis 

bouse. While sitting in the drawing-room, between liead severely cut, and he bad a narrow escape for 

six and seven at night, she saw a little, old lady bi.s life. This event happened the day before the 

in gray, who remained for an hour cynietly beside fatber was told it in the dream, 

lier, and it Av,as not till afterwards she found the One of my earlie.st friends, who married a 

lady was an astral visitor. I sat often from six clergyman of tba Cliurcli of Scotland, had one 

to aeven o’clock, hoping to see the ghost, but .slie little girl. When this eliikl, was about eight yeai’S 

never came to, me. A man who held a high appoint- of age she wa.s being taken by her grandfather hy 
meat in Cairo visited that mansion with ln,s wife, rail from Glasgow to visit her grandinothev and 

He woke at midnight and saw a little old gentle- her, aunt at Bridge of Allan. The door having 

man, who seemed to emerge from the .flooring. He been, insecure, the child fell out of , the carriage 

bad silvery-gray hair and a mild, benignant e.X2we!3- and was killed. At , the. time this haji])ened her 

sion. He smiled sadly, waved his hand, and see,med grandmother was tsildiig a siesta, and, clreamt that, 

to disaypyrear into the flooring again. A second a beautifuhhutterfly alighted on the stru)g.s of, her 

time the same old gentlemanuippeared to him. , A cap, and that while she , was admiring it, it changed 

spiritualist who liacl, visited, that manor-house for , into, a hearse.. When the aunt went to meet the 
pin'j.-)o.ses of psychical re.search told me , that .she train at Bridge of Allan she had the sad new.s 

considered the ghosts tliere quite harmless, as they communicated: of the child’s fatal accident, and 

were the victims, not the perpetrators, of murder. was told that the grandfather had gone back bj 

Some distance from Gretna Green is an old express to fuid the body on the line. , : , 

mansion-hoirse which is certainly hanntedi, : I, not One morning at breakfast, my, i-iiother saidj ,‘ I, 
Laving the recey)tive faculty, have seen no spirits, must go and see Mrs C. I dreamt her mother died 

and have not been disturbed by them, tliougb 1 last night.’ Mrs C.’s .mother wa.s an old lady in 

have sleyit alone in tlie haunted chamber, witli its ordinary healtli. She really died that night, 

immense antique furniture and tapestry. However, A farmer and his wife who lived in Skye 
two of my brothers, my sister, and .sister-in-law have po.ssessed corn-fields and cattle. IVhen the corn 
all either seen them or felt their presence. My re- was ripe, the wife dreamt that the cows were 

latives left that house after six months’ occuy,)anc 3 ’', approaching the open gate of the field. : She 

although they had taken it for a much longer awakened her husband and wanted him to. get 

yxwiod. The house stands empty at present, in up. He would not. She fell asleep and dreamt 

spite of its being a delightful re.sidence, with its again that the cows .were getting in: amongst the 

gardens and lovely scenery. From the drawing- corn. She, woke him again ; still he would not 
room window there is an. exquisite view of the rise. A third time she fell asleep and dreamt 

river near which is the scene of Mrs Oliyfiiant’s that the cows were devoirring the corn. She woke; 

Madonna Mary. ^ ^ her husband once more, and said, ‘ Yo.u , may 

In India I slept in a repntedl}' haunted room, sleep on now, for the corn is trampled, eaten, and 
It was said that a native, who had been cruelly destroyed.’ In the morning they found this had 

treated and murdered, haunted this room. The happened, and the farmer truly regretted not 

only alarming visitant 1 had wa.s a monkey which having taken hi,s wife’s advice, as the damage to 
had got free from his drain and hidden in the room, the crops was disastrous. 

A young cousin of mine living near Inverness The following story 1 had from Mrs Maedonell 
wa.s y)as.sing a certain road -rvhen she saw a man, of Keppoch ; ‘ It is a well-known ;fact that in the 

strangely attired, suddenly apyrear. He jumped Highlands those po.ssessed of second-sight cannot 

over a liedge and was lo-st to view. As she had foretell what will happ)eu to iheuiselves. Before 
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the loss of a ferry-boat in a certain Highland 
district a man who possessed second-sight foretold 
the fate of this boat. He told the names of all tlie 
men in it who were doomed to be drowned. He 
added, “There is another man, who kept his face 
turned from me, and I cannot tell his name.” The 
incident he desci'ibed oceiu’red, true to the letter as 
he had delineated. He himself also w-as: drowned, 
and was the man whose name he could not tell.’ 

My grandfather, Captain Andrew Macdonell, of 
the Black Watch, and his wife died young, leaving 
a son’ and daughter of tender years. They were 
brought up by my great-grandmother at Gillen in 
Sieve. One day the little boy was out for hours 
alone on tlie moors. When lie came home he said 
that a beautiful lady with lovely clothing had come 
to him, and talked and walked with liim the whole 
lime. His description of her appearance, coincided 
exactly with that of his deceased mother, and he 
was too young when she died to liave any recollec- 
tion of her. 

At the moment of the death of an old lady in 
Gla.-igow, her eldest son and his wife heard a fearful 
crash during , the night in their drawing-room in 
Loudon. They got up to ascertain what damage 
1 '.ad been done, but found nothing displaced. 

One of my ancestors, a M'Alister of Strathaird, 
Skye, was in a hay- field one day when the reapers 
were doing their work. A. crowd of girls amongst 
them were singing, and laugliing merrily. A person 
.pos.se,ssed of .second-sight said to M'Ali.ster, ‘ Tliore 
i.s one among that group who need not laugh, for 
.she Avill he dead in a week or two, and I can point 
out the men who will carry her coffin to the grave.’ 
h[‘A lister reque.sted the .seer not to tell any one 
of,: his imophecy, fearing that the fright might kill 
the girl if, she heard of it. He obeyed. In due 
rime all liappened a,s lie predicted. The girl died of 
fever, and the men mentioned by the seer were pro- 
ceeding to lift the coffin, when M‘Ali.stei’, in trying 
to prevent the literal fulfilment of the prophecy,: 
stepped forward to take the place of one of tliera, 
and a dog tripped him up and ha fell, so that the 
.six men indicated by the seer were the bearers. 

There was a witch -like old , woman who followed 
the humble and.usefnl oeeujjatibn of looking after 


the fowls at Grlshernish in Skye. Whexr young 
I was afraid to go near her, as I was told she ha<i 
cursed a man and he died soon after. 

A crofter in Skye Avho had not been of a devout 
nature died, and appeared to his wife in a dream, 
.saying that he could get no rest in the next world 
as he had never asked a blessing for las food in 
this. He assured her he could he permitted to rest 
in peace if she began the function and continued 
it. 

Highlanders believe thoroughly in the evil eye. 
I heard a story from an old woman wliose husband 
was sore afflicted with tliat occult malady. He 
was afraid to enter his own byre and look at his 
cows, for the effect ■wa.s fatal to them. 

I was present wlien Mrs Be,sant, lecturing on 
Tlieo.sophy at the Dome in Brighton to a crowded 
audience, invited questions, and was a.sked, ‘ Can, 
Theosophy and Christianity go on the .same li,ne.s H 
Her answer was, ‘ Where can greater instances of 
such phenomena be found than in the Bible 1 ’ 

In T.P’s WeeUy of July 28, 1905, a subject is 
discussed which I have often tried to solve — 
namely, why ghosts appear not in clothing ap- 
pertaining to the grave. I quote from it: ‘All 
ghosts are not shadows. Most of them, are as 
substantial and strong as the people of this xvorld, 
and,: their, clothes are as raaterial as those we wear, 
I have many times handled and examined them. 
How they get them is another question. Wlien 
asked, they .say it is no use trying to tell us, as 
they could not make us understand, as we are jmt 
in ignorance of the many changes that take place 
after the death of the bod 3 \’ 

In this twentieth century what formerly was 
looked upon as the .superstition of the ignorant is 
made the research of scientific and cultured men 
and women. The interesting remarks of Dr John- 
son certainly indicate that he was in advance of 
his time in this respect. 

In a future paper I propo.se to deal with the 
subject of animalsappearing as harbingers of good 
and evil. 

Coming events cast their shadows befoi’e.— C ampbell, 

There are inoi*e things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Thau are dreamt of in your philosophy.-— Shakk.speaee. 


A L T II E A ’ S L O Y R E S. 

By JoriK FtXNE.MOnE, Author of The Lover Fugitives, &(i. 


CIIAPTKR I. 


|nEN Lance Colquhouu was shown into 
the parlour of the fine.st .suite in a 
great 0(le.ssa hotel, Ivls first glance 
was at the stout, elderl}' gentleman 
who waved him a liand ; his secoml 
shot round the room in search of 
another figure ; and, as he dhl nor, find what he 
:.w«ght, a look of disappointment, quite involuntary, 
cro,sscd lus handsome face. 


‘ So here you are ! ’ cried Mr Locke. ‘ Getting 
prei.ty hot in C,airo, wasn’t it ? ’ 

‘Baking,’ rejdied Lance, shaking hamls, ‘It’s 
warm enough here. I thought you were going 
north before this.’ 

‘ Ex]iecling to make a move every day,’ returned 
Mr Locke, ‘ but the business of this graiir syndicate 
has kept rue kicking pny heels here a , full month 
longer than it should have done. Say, these 
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Russians are a sleepy lot ! Wliat tliey call a busi- 
ne,ss )nan here couldn’t earn enough in New l^'ork 
to bny himself collar-.stnd.s.’ 

Lance laughed. ‘I’ve had something to do with 
them,’ he remarked, ‘ and they take aftains pretty 
e.asy.’ 

‘ Easy ! ’ .snorted the American. ‘ That ’s putting 
it very politely.’ 

‘But,’ went on Lance, ‘I thought yon had a 
thorougldy capable man who was taking the w'ork 
off your hamis. You wrote to me of some one.’ 

‘ So I did, and so I had,’ cried Mr Locke — ‘ a fellow 
named Velimsky, -who began to shape to the work in 
.style. But of all the countries in the world, thi.s 
beats tlie band. One fine morning Velinsky never 
turned up. I set on foot inquirie.s about him, and 
found he had vani.shed — dropped into a hole, as you 
may say, and never climhed out again.’ 

‘H’ni,’ said Lance, who knew his Ru.ssia pretty 
fairly; ‘.sounds like a political bnsine.s.s.’ 

‘ So they tell me,’ rejoined Sir Locke. ‘ The 
police profe.ss to know nothing about him; but 
his friends believe they’ve got him tight enough 
somewhere for all tliat.’ 

‘ Was he an Intellectual 1 ’ asked Lance. 

‘ lie never said a word to me about politics from 
first to last,’ replied the elder man ; ‘ hut he was 
a long sight too wide awake to be satisfied witli the. 
way thing.s go on in this God-forsaken country.’ 

‘He must have been nu.xed up in the revolu- 
tionary inovement,’ said Lance, ‘and the police 
have spirited him off.’ 

‘ And left me his -work to do ! ’ cried the American. 
‘When I lost him I made up my mind to see the 
deiil through myself before we go north.’ 

The last remark wTrs lost on Lance. He hud 
taken a seat near one of the large window.s which 
lighted tlie sumptuous I’ooin, a window looking into 
the large garden which lay behind the hotel. .His 
glance quickened and his eye brightened as a beau- 
tiful girl dressed in soft white mu.sliu came round 
a bend of the path, accompanied liy a vei'y tall 
man. Both seemed engrossed in an earnest con- 
versation. 

‘lam glad to see that Miss Locke looks well in 
spite of the heat,’ murnurred Lance, 

‘ Oh, she ’s there, is she ?■ ’ said her father, strolling 
to the window. ‘Yes, she’s alL right. Looks as if 
she were pumping Pavloff about his country. She 
can’t hear and learn enough about Russia, It 
interests her more than any spot Ave’ve hit up to 
the pre.seut.’ : 

‘ l-’avloffl’ murmured Lance. He rvas full of the 
uneasy feeling Avliich holds an undeclared lover in 
its grip when his beloved is seen walking with one 
who may easily be another aspirant. 

‘Ah, Pavloff,’ returned Mr Locke. ‘Yes, joix 
haven’t met him. Well, he’s the .sort of fellow 
who gives you the idea that Rus,sia hasn’t lo.st her 
chances yet if there are many of his stamp to be 
found. Speaks all the European language.s worth 
picking up, know.s engineering Avork to the fitting 
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of the last rivet, and seems as straight as a guu- 
harreh’ 

‘ An engineer', is he ? ’ asked Lance. 

‘Got some big Avorks in Odessa here,’ reqrlied Mr 
Locke, ‘hut raakiirg money out of them seems to 
be the last thirrg he Avorvies about. He’s great 
on this Young Russia idea of uplifting the people.’ 

At this moment steps Avere heard outside, and Mr 
Locke became silent. Then Althea Locke entered 
the room. Lance sprang forward to meet her, and 
a frank snrile broke over her beautiful face. As 
they shook hands the tall figure of the Russian 
appeared beliind them, and Althea presented Lance 
to Serge Pavloff. 

The Rus.sian Avas a sjilendid felloAv. Lance 
I was tall and straight and broad, but Pavdoff out- 
measured him at every jroint, a true gigantic North 
Russian, Avith great blonde beard and moustaclie, 
fine dark -blue eyes with the dreamy SlaA'- look in 
them, and a calm, resol ute face. 

He met Lance in the simple, brotherly fashion 
Avhich gives so great a charm to the manners of the 
best Ru.ssians, and for ten minutes the conversation 
was general ; then Pavloff took his leaAm. 

‘ Say, Althea,’ remarked Mr Locke Avhen the 
Russian had gone, ‘ you seemed absorbed in your 
chat with Pavloff in the garden there. What Avas 
he laying the law down about P 

‘Did you see usi’ said Althea, Avith her frank 
laugh, ‘ He Avas explaining to me his vieAA’.s about 
profit-sharing.’ 

Mr Locke elmckled. ‘Sounds a queer subject to 
amuse a young ladj' Avith,’ said he ; ‘he might liave 
kept that topic to enlighten me.’ 

‘I’m glad he didn’t,’ replied his daughter. ‘I 
Avas never more intere.sted in my life. He hopes to 
educate, his Avorkmen greatly by a system of qorofit- 
sharing he has introduced into his Avork.s.’ 

‘They need a trifle in the Avay of educalingand 
uplifting,’ said her father. — ‘ Do yon knoAV any thing 
of the Russian Avorking-maii, Oolquhoun ?’ 

‘I’ve seen a good deal of him one time and 
another,’ replied Lance, ‘ and if there ’s a more un- 
lucky, down-trodden Avretch under the sun, I don’t 
knoAV Avhere to lay my hands on him.’ 

‘Oh !’ burst in Althea, ‘it’s dreadful the Avay 
the people are treated here. They are kept in the 
ignorance of beasts, and then crushed mercilessiy 
if they lift a finger against the cruel conditions of 
their life. The Avorking-men of America or England 
Avould not stand it for a single day.’ 

‘No,’ said her father dryly. ‘ I should like to 
turn the Knights of Labour just for a mouth on 
the Russian authorities. I don’t love the Knights 
myself ; I’ve run up agaimst ’em twice and hurt 
myself both time.?. But I’d forgive them all that 
to see them at a tug-of-AAmr Avitli all these excel- 
lencies of one sort or anothei'.’ 

‘ I think Mr Pavloff is on the right line,’ said 
Althea ; ‘ he is devoting himself entirely to tlie 
five hundred men Avho AAmi'k for him. He is 
•splendidly in earnest, and if he can succeed in 
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iiii])roving tliem lie liopes that they will, prove a 
leaven among their fellows.’ 

‘All the same,. Pavlotf had. Better look out for 
himself,’ commented Mr Locke. ‘In B.ussia the 
powers that he don’t believe in educating anybody. 
It leads to a.sking q^nestionsj and that ’s dangerons.’ 

‘ That’s the cruelty of it ! ’ cried Althea. ‘To 
til ink that a man doing work for which he ought 
to be praised and thanked, lives from day to day 
with the fear ove.rhi.s head tliat he may he punished 
ibr hi.s goodness ! ’ 

‘ Saig Colqiilioiin,’ broke off Mr Locke suddenly, 
‘you’ve come just in time for a little fandango 
we’re getting lip.— -I guess we can find a knife 
and fork for liim to-n ight, Al th ea ? ’ 

‘Oh yes,’ huigbod his daughter. ‘I’d forgotten 
that.— We’re giving a dinner' to-night to a few 
Itussian friends. If I'ou’ll join u.s, Mr Colquhoiin, 
we .sliall be very pleased.’ 

‘I sliall be most delighted to come,’ said: Lance, 
and the eager ' look, in his dark eyes showed tliat 
the convent-ional words: had this time more tlian 
their conventional meaning.. 

’When Golqulioitn left the hotel he .strolled down 
the busy, street in a. deep ab.straetion which let the 
busy, lively tide of South. Russian life, flow by him 
without a thought. 

, ‘ He ’s a confotuidedly fine chap;’ groaned Lance 
to himself. ‘I. know that tj'pe of Riissian. They 
don’t make a better . sort anywhere,, and Althea 
is a good deal niore interested in him than I cave 
to see^ Hullo, I’m in for' a fit of the green-eyed 
monster ! Wellj l don’t know that I ever had a 
chance. , I might have spoken, before, I went to 
.Cairo, hut it didn’t seem tO: me that thing.s ivere 
ripe. I;Iow wa.s I to dream of .such a. fellow as, thi.s 
Pavloff turning up? There ’.s .no, question as to 
what’s, the matter with, him pi’ve been, there, and 
know all xabo,ut it.’ 

Lance had. known the Lockes for nearly a couple 
of years. . 'When the father and daughter: — they 
comprised the whole of the family, Mrs Locke 
having been de.ad 'for some years— -came to Europe 
they made a long .stay at Edinburgh, and Lance had 
been thrown very much into their society. Al 
first it bail been his duty to de:d with Mr Locke 
in the wide business transactions the latter had 
held with the firm in which Cubiuhuim was the 
junior partner ; hut later he had slipped into the 
position of friend of the family, squiring Mi.s.s 
Loeke to garden-parties and concerts, and acting 
as guide to the romantic and legead-haimted spot.s 
of Auld Reekie, Little by little he had fallen 
deeply in love with the beautiful American girl, 
ami lie had had hard work to keep his feelings 
outside the frank and friendly comradeship into 
which she had received hiiu. Many a time had 
he felt inclined to put his fate to the touch, and 
thmi had shrunk Imck, fearing to endanger the 
delightful and e.\'quisite friendsliip which was his 
now, but which might be lo.st for ever if he failed 
to establish u.olaser'tie. 


When Colqulioun returned to the hotel in the 
evening, the waiter led him tlirongh the great en- 
trance-hall to the heautifvd gardens beyond. Here 
he found several of th,e party already gatliered 
near a large arbour in which the diimer was to 
be served. 

‘This is xilthea’s notion,’ said Mr Locke as he 
shook hands with, tlie young Scotsman. ‘ She was 
dead against dining in a stuffy room this hot niglit. 
After all, tins is pretty cheerful for a change.’ As 
he waved his arm round, Althea came up and 
tapped it with her fan. 

' ‘A most charming and delightful idea to dine 
al fresco this evening, Miss Locke,’ said Lance, 
taking her proffered hand, and bowing to Pa\-lofF, 
who was walking with her, and had followed like 
her shadow, 

‘I thought it would be a succes.s,’ .said Althea, 
smiling. ‘It i.s delicious in these gardens after the 
heat of the day.’ 

Lance looked round and agreed with her. The 
soft, warm dusk was falling over the city, and the 
broad: gardens were lighted by greiit Obine.se lan- 
tern, s swinging on the bouglrs of the tree.s. Here 
and there were tables; and .seats, placed on tlie 
grass or in rastic arbours, where group.s of guests 
were dining or seated with, glas-ses before them, and' 
the' eternal Russian cigarette' in .every moutli. The 
table ready for the Lockes’ 'party was near at hand, 
it.s,glas.s and silver gleaming; in the ligbte of softly- 
shaded electric .lamps. , 

, They chatted together for a few moments ; then 
Althea was ' called away by her diitie.s of, hostes.s; 
and Lance, after b6i,ng presented by Mn Locke to 
the gue.sts who had already arrived, found himself, 
alone with his host again. 

‘Say, that' old lady’s enjoying her smoke, isn’t 
she'?’ murmured the Ame'rican. 

A .short distance away, a stout, splendidly dre.s.sed‘ 
old lady sat in a chair hesicle a small table. 
Between fingers loaded with twinkling diamonds 
.she held a cigarette, and a delicate curl of smoke 
rose from each nostril as slie inhaled, 'v.'ith every 
appearance of great enjoyment, the excellent 
tobacco. 

Mr Locke chuckled, and Lance glanced at him 
to divine the reason. It was not because the lady 
was smoking, because in a country where the nurse- 
maid puffs her cigarette as she pushe.s the peram- 
bulator, one soon gets used to that. 

‘I know her,’ murmured Mr Locke. ‘She’s a 
Countess Something-sky; I can’t remember the 
name. She ’s: staying in the hotel, and talks to one 
a lot at timesv Last Tuesday I gave her a regular 
shake-up. She a.sked me where Althea was. 1 
said she’d gone off with young Pavloff to see the- 
mosaics in some old church or other. “Alone?” 
says she in a voice like a tragedy queen. “Why 
not ? ” says L “ Pavloff can’t eat her.” “ But alone, 
my dear sir,” she boomed out again, like a little 
fog horn, and she gaped at me like a bull-frog 
going- to sing.’ 
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Lance nodded with a smile, hnt his heai't sank. 

Tlien, PtudofF was tah'ing Althea aliout Odessa as 
he (Lance) had once taken her aliont gray, windy 
old Edinburgh. His heart contracted with a sharp 
jiain ; how completely outside it all he felt. 

‘Say,’ pursued Mr Locke, ‘all these Dagoes are 
(pieer about their gilds. Tliey teach ’em to look at 
a man as if he were a. sort of Eourth of July cannon 
— might bunst at any minute and blow ’em into 
little pieces. I reckon our American and English 
plan is a long siglit the beat, where the girl’s, etjual 
to looking after herself.’ 

‘ Rather,’ said Lsuice. ‘ A girl ’s al waj's ivith her- 
self, 1.mt a duenna, may lie niis.sing when she would 
be most needed.’ 

‘ Ju-st so,’ agreed the other. ‘Hullo! the dinner’s 
ready and he hustled forwax'd with the eagerness 
of a hungry man. 

It must be said at once that the Lockes’ dinner 
was not a success. Allheji made a most charming 
hostess, the service was faultles.s, and course after 
course testified to the fact that the hotel chef was 
a treasure. The blame lay entirely on the broad 
shoulders of Otis J. Locke, Esq., and his style of 
making conversation. 

‘Say, Mr Niloff,’ he remarked across the table, 
‘these Cossacks: of yours seem to be inlaying the 
very mischief in Warsaw.’ 

The .Ru.ssian, mercliant addre.ssed looked ex- 
quisitely unhappy. ‘Pardon,’ he said politely, ‘I 
have heard of no disturhaiices in that city.’ 

Mr Locke looked at the Russian in .surprise. He 
liimself on, that siiring day of 1905 had received a 
letter from a sure liand painting a fearful scene 
of mil-ssacre .and di,sorder in the streets of Warsaw; 
Siippo.sing. that he had the first informalion, Mr 
Locke launched into an animated, deiscription of the 
friglitfuL event.s whicli had taken place in that city. 
His animation apjieared to awaken no responsive 
feeling in the breasts of his Russian hearers. Tlie}^ 
listened in a ]iolite and stony silence, and Hilolf 
gently shook his head. 

‘I fear you have been misinformed,’ be mur- 
mured. ‘I have a,dvices every day from '\Earsaw, 
where there is a large branch of my birsiness, and 
the letters from iny correspondents as.sure me that 
the city is perfectly trancpiil.’ 

‘Oh yes, perfectly quiet,’ .said Essen, another 
diner, who spoke witli a strong German accent ; 
‘it could not be otherwise. It would he against 
the wish of the Emperor that disturbances should 
break out,’ 

At t]ii.s moment Pavloff struck in with another 
subject of convensat Ion. It was of no particular 
interest, a.nd had the air of being dragged forward 
by the e.ars ; but the other Ruasian seized upon it 
and showed such lively interest in it that the topic 
of War, saw and her troubles was crushed perforce. 
From this point conversaLion was made feverishly 
on. the weatlier, on the theatres, on a new line of 
.steamers running to a ideasnre-resort along the 
coast, on anything and everything save on the fear- 
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fill troubles of the hour, on the events which were 
tearing, the vitals of Holy Rnssia. 

When the dinner was over the gnest,s .sliowed an 
extraordinary alacrity in remembering other enga;ge- 
ments, and. slipped au'ay initi]. Lance and Pavlolf 
were left alone Avith their host and hostess. Tliey 
had left the arbour and taken seats around a .small 
table set on the. turf. The glorious moon of South 
Rus.sia was. swinging np over the tree.s and filling 
the gardens with a .s]ilendomv of silver light. 

‘Say, Pavloff,’ remarked Mr Locke, taking Ids 
cigar from Ids month, ‘it seemed: rpieer that KilolF 
knew nothing of the troubles in. Warsaw. Did: you 
believe Ills denial of it 1’ 

‘Ob no,’ murmured the Eu.ssiaii, glancing round. 
‘ He kncAv perfectly well all about it. We all kiimv. 
It is. a horrible and unhappy business. But lie 
u'ould never confess to hi.s knmvledge in public. 
How was he to know that the: man: pouring Avine 
at Ids elbow Ava.? not d. tchmovniJc, a: police spy ? ’ 

‘All, I never thought of that,’ said Mr Locke 
penitently. ‘ This country heats the band.. I sup- 
pose if he spoke his mind about the massacre he 
might expect to see trouble.’ 

‘The police AA'onld at once ruin him,’ replied 
PaA-loff simply. ‘They AA’ould close : his house of 
business, seize all his hooks and x^ftperSji and lie 
would be a lucky fellow if he got off at that.’ , 

‘Are there, man v of these police spies about,, Mr 
Pavloff? ’ a.sked Althea. 

‘Hundreds of them,, Mi.ss Locke,’ replied: ithe 
Riis.s.ian. ‘They e.=pecially abound among the 
waiters at hotels and restaurants, udiere: tliey are 
most, lilrcly to OA'erhear’ private conversation.’ 

At' this moment the stout old , Countess,, the 
acquaintance of Mr Locke, iia.?sed their tablcj still 
puffing at her: eternal cigarette. Site stayed for a 
moment to exchange greeting,?, and it appeared that 
she was an acquaintariee of Pavloff,?: too. 

‘ Ah, Prince,’ .she cried in French, taqqAing hi.s and 
with tier fan, ‘ayIioix Avill you give nj>: these fooli.sh 
schemes of yours, this useless A\"ork among men who 
are incaxiahie of understanding your Qrdxotic kind- 
ne.s3, and return to Ii\'e among us in Little Russia V 

‘ When I. liaA'e proA-ed them incapable, Count, e,ss,’ 
replied PaAdoff, Avith his sloAv, p)lea.sanfc smile Avhicli 
showed a flush of Avhite teetli under his: great yellow 
monstache. 

‘You ai‘e mad, mon Prince,' she replied; ‘they 
are beasts, and lower than beasts. They Avill re])ay 
your kindness by evil. Trust ms, I knoAV them.’ 

‘And 1 am trying to knoAV them too,’ laughed 
Pa Adolf. ‘When 1 have finished my .studies Ave Avill 
conqiare imin'es.sions.’ 

‘ Bah ! you are, a foolish incorrigible,’ snld the 
Countess, and Avent her Avay. 

ktr Locke Look hi,s cigar from his mouth and blew 
a long, thin column of smoke loAvards the glittering 
.stars. 

‘ Say, Pavloff,’ he murmured, ‘ I didn’t knoiv a'ou 
Avere a prince.’ 

The Ptussian threiv back Ids huge blonde Lead 
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aud laiiglied the laugh of . a frank, jolly hoy. ‘I a free, people, and she looked upon Pavloff with 

have never used the title,’ he said ; ‘ it came to me shining eyes. Lance Colguhoun, too, was touched, 

two years ago on the death of my cousin, together His was no mean or ignoble jealousy. He admired 

with the famil}^ money. I was very glad of the Serge Pavlolf at the moment that he feared him 

money, and set up my factory with it, and gathered terribly as a rival. All that happened seemed to 

my band of workers; hut for the name I ha\^e no set the Prince, as they now knew him to be, in 

use at all.’ : a stronger and stronger position as a candidate 

‘Got any more titles up your sleeve ?’ pursued for the favour of a true-hearted and nohle-minded 
. Mr Locke, on a note of deep relish. ‘Any chance girl. 

of being a king some day ?’ The Russian now swiftly turned the conversation 

‘ No,’ chuckled Pavlofi’, taking him in the same aside to light and impersonal matters, and the others 

vein. ‘Our family fortunes do not range beyond followed his lead. Althea glanced uueaslly at all 

a princedom.’ who passed, at a clump of laurels a short distance 

: ! ■ : ‘ Sounds gay, anyway,’ .said the American gentle- away. It seemed horrible to her, this utter want 

man. ‘Prince Serge Pavloff.’ His tone of dry of personal freedom in speech and thought. The 
i '■ aumsenieut greatly pleased Pavloff, who laughed waiter who deftly brushed b}^ the little party, the 

again, aud looked round at the others to share his diner in evening-dress wlio strolled carelessly along 
entertainment. with his cigarette, either of these might be a police 

‘Oh,’ said Pavloff, ‘I have no romantic story agent, and the bushe.s might hold a .spy. 
to tell of why I dropi:)ed the title. It is simple Mr Locke finished his cigar and tossed the stump 
enough. I had to think of my workers. They into the tray; the two young men got up to go, 

are so ignorant, and therefore so suspicious, that and made their farewells together. In a few 

‘ one must be very wary in dealing with them, moments father and daughter were left alone in 

I find it a tremendous piece of work to win a the garden. 

' little, a very little, of their confidence by going ‘A pair of fine fellows,’ murmured Mr Locke, 

among them as plain Serge Pavloff. If I went a.s ‘ It’s hard to say which is the better-looking.’ 

Prince Serge it would be hopeless. They would ‘The Prince is the bigger,’ said Althea, 

go down before me to kiss the ground, and that ‘That’s true,’ agreed her father. ‘ And the Prince, 

is just what I do not want. I wish them to receive eh? Just fancy the thing slipping out like that, 

me as a brother among brothens.’ He dropped his Pd no idea that he came of a big family. I tliought 

voice and glanced round cautiously. ‘That is the he was one of those Intellectuals tilled ivith Young 
only way in which we shall do service for our dear Russia ideas of working for the people.’ 

:.; vv mother Ru-ssia.’ ‘He is an extraordinary man,’ said Althea, ‘to 

: There was silcnco for a moment as the simple, have thrown luimself into the work he has under- 

earnest voice stopped speaking. Then Mr Locke taken.’ 

:;i ^ took his cigar once more out of his mouth. ‘ He is,’ said Mr Locke. ‘ I ’ve met two or three 

: ‘ Well, Pavloff,’ he said, ‘after all, it seems to me Russian princes, and their chief idea seemed to 

i = 1 can chew all the romance I want to out of that.’ be to make themselves comfortable in Paris on 

t-!:;: Again the Russian laughed, but no one joined the money wrung out of the peasants on their 

r ' . him. Certainly not Lance. The latter sat a little estates. Pavlolf doe.sn’t seem built that way.’ 

behind the others, and Althea’s face was in full ‘I never met a man of nobler ideas,’ declared 
‘ ' view of him. The girl’s eyes were large and bright Althea. 

with unshed tears. The pathos of the .situation had Her father nodded in silence. A thought .struck 
touched her deeply. The dropping of the voice, across his mind and gave him a little shiver. He 

the cautious glance round lest he should be over- did not wish to leave his daughter behind in Ru! 3 gi.a, 

heard by any but trusted friends, he whose only even if she became the wife of a Prince whose mind 

hopes were to raise the poor and down-trodden — was broad and filled with noble ideas. 

, ■ , these things went to the heart of the daughter of [To he conthmed,) 





THE HiHLI) LAHa SYNE’ SKETCHING- CLHB, 18G5-07. 

By Mautj^ IIaubie. 



HE various sketching clulis that have 
had their existence among the artistic 
<:ircle.s of London have played no 
uiiimpoi'tant part in the history of 
art movements. Fur the most part 
their membership has been limited 


to .some particular coterie of artists. At the meet- 


ings the ties of friendship have been knitted more 


closely, and the common influences that first brought 
the. members together have found an opportunity to 
act and react with uncea.sing stimulus. Something 
of the social .spirit that prompts the meeting be- 
come.s visible in the "work produced, and in. many 
of these clubs you see the gradual growth and 
formation of a school. In their history also there 
is displayed a warmth of huinau interest that fails 
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to appear in exliibition catalogues, in dictionaries of 
artists, or in official Inograpliies. It is your privi- 
lege to obtain, as it were, a glimpse behind the 
scenes. You see the actors at their ease ; wig and 
patches, and the stage declamation by wliich the 
public hnov's them, are laid aside ; they become 
human beings, happy amid quips and cranks, jests 
and jollit}^ 

Not long ago* I published some information as 
to a sketching club consisting of Scottish artists 
working in London during the early seventies. Its 
members had nearl}' all been students together at 
the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgli under Scott 
Lauder. Among them were Orchardson, Pettie, 
MaeWhirter, Peter Graham, Frank Holl, Macbeth, 
0. E. Johnson, and Colin Hunter. It was in the 
days when the lordly studios of St John’s Wood and 
Fi tzj oh n’s Avenue, Avith their tapestries and armour, 
and curios rich and rare, w'ere undreamt-of castles 
in Spain ; but the meetings helped to mould the 
men, and the sketclies that were made often con- 
tained the first idea for pictures that have since 
liecorne famous. 

There has now come into my possession a minute- 
hook of the Auld Lang Syne Sketching Club. 
Again the club consists of Scottish arti.sts settled 
in London, working with the iierfervidiLm ingenitm 
Scotorum to set the Thames on tire; and it is the 
more interesting because, it takes us some ten years 
fartlier back and gives the story of an earlier 
geueratiou. The minute-book is a leather-boimd, 
dumpy little volume, and tlie dealer who brought it 
confessed frankly enough that it had ,cost him the 
rklictdous sum of one penny at a bookstall in the 
north of London. He departe.<l in hap]nness, having 
made many hundreds per cent, profit, while the 
]:)vxrehaser could still pride himself on a bargain. A 
note on the fly-leaf by John Ballantyne, President 
and Secretary, gives in outline the early history 
of the club : 

GlVjur members of the “Smashers” Sketching 
Club (instituted in Edinburgh, April 1848) having 
become resiclenters in London, it seemed good unto 
them to reconstitute the club in the new locality, 
and under a new title — namely, a.s the Auld Lang 
Syne Sketching Club. To this end a preliminary 
meeting was held at Mr Erskine Nicol’s on Saturday, 
November 21st, 1863, the. Smasbers present being 
John Faed, Thomas Faed, James Archer, and John 
Ballantyne. Erskine Nicol and John Stirling wvere . 
elected, nlemhers. The club at: that datCj therefore, 
consisted of the above-named resident members,, and 
of AFilliam Douglas and William Ci-awford, iidn- 
resident. Ballantyne was elected President, Seere- 
Uiry, and Trustee ; Archer, Poet-Laureate. Wsitors 
might be invited to the supper by members. The 
club Avas to meet eA^ery alternate Friday at eight 
o’clock F.M.’ 

The meetings apjAear later to baA'e become Aveekly, 
and a ncAe and energetic member AA-as elected in 

* See 2'he Artist, Jamiaiy 1902, 


the person of AndreAV Maclure, a landscape painter. 
The complete list is therefore as folloAA’s; and AAdiere 
dates of birth and death are uncertain, the first and 
last yeans of exliibition are appended : 

Archer, James, E.S.A., 1822-1904. E-Abibited at 
E.A., 1850-93. Came to London, 1862. 
Ballantyne, John, E.S.A., 1815-97- Came to 
London, 1864. 

Douglas, Sir William Fettes, P.E.S.A., 1822-91. 

First exhibited in London, 1862. 

Faed, John, E.S.A., 1820-1902. Came to London, 
1862. 

Faed, Thomas, E.A., 1826-1900. Came to London, 
1852. 

Maclure, AndreAV, E.xhibited 1857-81. 

Nicol, Erskine, E.S.A., A.E.A., 1825-1904. Came 
to London, 1862. 

Stirling, John. E.xhibited at R.A,, 1855-71. 

The last survi\’ors of the original group of 
members were Erskine Nicol and Jame.s Archer, 
both of whom passed aAvay at a ripoe age during 
1904 ; hut among the guests one notes the names 
of some living arti.sts of distinction — among 
them Mr Orchardson and Mr Peter Graham. It 
Avill he noted that most of the raeiuber.s of the 
Auld Laug Syne Club came to London in 1862. 
Thomas Faed Avas one of the first artists of the 
modern Scottish school to migrate to the south ; 
and the departure of Orchardson and Pettie in 1860 
marked the beginning of a regular exodus. 

Tlie book noAV before us contains records of the 
thirty-second to the ninety-second meetings of the 
club, dating from 5th May 1865 to November 1867. 
Eeference, liOAveAmr, is made to ‘the old minute- 
book,’ Avbieh presumably contains the account of 
the first thirty-one meetings in London. Perhaps it 
still rests somcAAdiere in the ‘muniraen,t-clie.st’ jmo- 
Auded for out of the club funds b}'' decree of Aimil 
13, 1866. The genial character of tlie meetings and 
the manner of Avork done may be gathered front the 
following extracts from the minutes, Avhich may noAV 
he left to sjieak for tliemselA'es : 

^2nd June I860 . — The club met at Maclure’s, 14 
Ladbroke Square — present : Joint Ballanl.yne, 
Faed, John Faed, Nicol (Newlands and Mcnivelle, 
visitors) — uj)on Avhich occasion great, efforts AA^ere 
made to exhibit .skill in tracing blindfold the ])eace- 
ful outlines of the Porcine Gontoiuv in AAdiicb the 
hon-professionals excelled those aa'Iio get their living 
by so doing. The night AAns harmonious notAvith- 
standing, if hot hrilliant. Axn. M^aclatre.’ 

‘Jmi. 0th, ISGo . — Club met at Sussex Villas. 
Strangers present— Mr Macnee and Mr Gfrahiuit. 
The night aaus a most brilliant one, tbauk.s to all, 
but especially to Macnee.f It seemed like old time.s 
to liaA'e Douglas among us. “Time hath not lamed 
the Douglas blood.” Absent— our President and 
Stilling. Thomas Faed.’ 

t Sir Daniel Macnee, P.RS.A. (180G-82). It Ava.s on his 
death ill 1882 that Sir W. Fettes Douglas Avas elected 
I Tresident of the Scottish Academy. 
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culmmated in ilie singing of ‘Aiiiicl L;nig Sync,” 
with linked hands, and there was a feeling uf 
j’egret on the part of the host that \ve had to part 
at all. J- -Arc'HEE.’ 


‘Friday, SOth Jany. J<S6‘d.-— Club met at Sussex 
Villa, Subject given — “0 Logan, sweetly didst thou 
glide.” Sketches very good. A pleasant evening, 
and parted at the usual time. Thomas Paei.),’ 


‘Fehj. The club luec at St JohiiA 

Wood Park; the subject — “Saw ye niy wee 
thing?” We liad much laughing, and a late 
sederunt. John Faeb.’ 


‘Friday, 9th Feh. 1866 . — The cliih met at Langham 
Chambers. Subject given — a spasmodic one from 
Tennyson’s diciud— lire rpnirrel-scene in ibe garden. 
’With stiff arguments, songs, and s])eecbes, tbe even- 
ing passed otf harmoniously. Johs Btiklinh.’ 

‘ iS February 1866 .- — The club met at in j temporary 
residence in London, Ro. 2 Tor Villas, Campden 
Hill ; and, witli the exception of Maclure, all the 
members were present. It is now many years since 
the club met at my bouse, and tbe nicmlitrs were 
tlien denizens in a fairer scene. Row we liave all 
been sucked into ibis cesspool of Immaniiy — London, 
and it speaks well for llic mental bealtbiness uf the 
members ibat so little are they detcviurated hy their 
Babylonish surroundings tbat 1 scarcely felt tlie 
change in tho scene or the weight of the years which 
have pressed on and passed us. 

‘One change I did trimnrk was that ail seemed 
to bare a, sneaking teudeucy to Barnacle bearing ; 
but tliis i attribute less to any deteriurutiuu in ilie 
eyes of the men than to the misei'alde cleticieney 
in luminosity in the foul-smelling, dim-burniug, 
intlammable stuff' tbe (Jockneya call gas, so unlike 
the gas we Maire ail accustomed to in Edinburg!!, 
and which 1 may truly call the light of other days. 

‘Another change in the feelings rind practice of 
the club is the craving lor office, vhicli makes it, 
like the Irish Army, composed of Generals, (bluuelf!, 
and Oorporals, but not a single juivate. Tbe duties 
of tbek various offices seem coiuprisablo in tbree 
letters — R. 1. L.— -and they are most cunscientioiisly 
performed. The Historian mver rises above the 
level of the dreariest monkish chronicle. The 
Philosopher never even reaches the dignity of the 
low sublime of soplustiy. The Poet — but the less 
said about him the better. Hi.s Pegasus is a low- 
backed Irish car, and he never momits it ; hut mum 
is the word, and give place to the Censor, who alone 
has .shown hi.s fftue.ss for ollice by writing tlie.se 
few, imperfect, but truth-beaming remark.^, and sub- 
.scribe.3 himself as of old, William Dulgla.s,’ 


‘March 2nd. — The. club mob tbis evening in the 
lirall-— all the members present, but no guests. The 
character of the meeting was decidedly convensa- 
tional. There was only one speech and only one 
song. They both were good, and one was beautiful. 
The tone of the conversation was naturally artistic, 


'Friday, JOtk June I860 . — The club met at 
Mai“lure’.s, at Ladbi-oke rffpiare, and the following 
members were present — viz. T. Faed, John Faed, 
Rico], Stirling, l)oug]a.s, and self. The visituns 
were iluciiee, F]‘a.sei-, Peter Graham, and On*. The 
night was tolcvahly uproarious. Macuee told good 
.‘■•torie.-, and k'eter .sang divinely as usual, while the 
iJraior distinguished liiiuself in the usual happiy 
maimer, and the night ended peacefully, and no 
blood was driiwn, . And. MAOLUKii.’ 


‘Friday, July 7fh, 1865 . — Owing to the absence 
from Lundon of the pre,seut writer, he has been 
*lc]is’ived for Some time of the pleasure of receiving 
The club at his rooms. It wa.«, therefore, with un- 
usual -^.'iti.sf.u'tiou that he found himself on this 
occasion in the midst of an uncommonly full 
miauing, and i.hat he had an opportunity again of 
exjserieucing in the society of his honoured and 
lieloved friends, at liome, a felicity not always to 
b'C found in the cities of the foreigner. All the 
members xvere present, with the exception of the 
non-resident W. fhuwford. To T. Faed the club 
was indoijted for tlie piusence as a gue.st of Mr 
Brodie, the di.stiuguished professor of sculpture in 
the north. V’hile there is much on which tbe club 
may congivitulate itself, there is nevertheless to be 
rcgi'cited a certain hilling off' in industry during tbe 
hktitchiug .sederunt. However, on the appearance 
"f the wbi-ky the members woke up, and, as tbe 
j>]!ih),so|jli'T.s .-ay, bi'came aderpiate to tbeuiselves 
.’■■'.id hue uension. The intellectual jollity chavac- 
iv.sAtic of Lite club) never liagged, and the exuberant 
g’-uiiisof sovornl meiuber.s delighted to expend itself 
'buiug t’ne evening in \'arious di.splays of oratory 
and vocalism. J OHN S'l'iiarNG,’ 


‘ Friday, .Ith Jnny. 1866 . — The club met at 21. 
i'hillimore Gardens (members absent — John Faed, 
Fn-kiiie Ricol), the bust time it ha<l met with me 
fi.w abm'e a yc.tr, I can’t exactly tell why ; but .so 
it was, and despite that untoward sign, the good 
ibrLum: with which 1 li;ul hitlierto been blessed in 
Sumeraily having a very pleasant meeting at my 
house vciunual at my beck “mail* by guclo luck 
tixan gude guiding.” There was a generoits and cou- 
tinuons iiow uf talk find toasting, with lovely break 
,u]d link of a .sung from Maclure. There was the 
•nvutiun of a .new post in the election of W. Douglas 
to tlie censoi-,suip. There was the wish expressed 
in an eloipamit .speec.h by the Orator to lay down 
hi.s office in favouj' of one who, he .said, could grace 
dm digniimd po.siliou better, but which too humble 
wi.sb was met resolutely by the club with a digui- 
lied refusal to accede to his propo,sal, and with 
universal acchiim he \va.s told he mn.st still con- 
tinue to hold otUcti with all emoluments jiertain- 
ing thereto, which honour he acknowledged in a 
.speech ]jroviiig Ills title. There was the drink- 
ii'.g of the hostessk health, which touched her so 
much that, .she took tlie word out of her husband’s 
mouth aii'l replied for herself, Tltere was a general 
feeling of ]marLines.s and .good-idlow'ship, which 
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and many interesting and instnicitive facts ^Yere 
elucidated in. its course. Many incidents respect- 
ing tlie career of J. Linnell u'ere nrentioiied, and 
nuicli critical acumen disidayed in discussing the 
merits of liis works. The Censor of the club sen- 
sibly incensed the sensoriums of the members by 
some censorious sentences seriously and insensately 
censuring that centre of sense and centralisation, 
.London ; and had it not been for some sensible and 
sensuous sayings of the Orator the memhei’s would 
Iiave slid into senile insensibility. 

CJoHiSr Ballastyne.’ 

^ March 9th, Sumx Villas. — Clul) met here. Sub- 
ject “ Eetributiou.” Sketches admirable. Stranger 
— Peter Graham. The Ladies graced us with their 
presence, and with such company vvlio w’-ould marvel 
(except Douglas) at the success of our evening? 
Success is enough to express the (■piintessence of 
gratitlcation, so I need say no more, but .subscribe 
myself Thomas Faed.’ 


of a brass hand, conducted by the hands and lips 
of Maclure and Mrs Faed. Thomas Faed.’ 

‘Friday, 2'2nd Nov. fSdd.— -The club met at 1 
Langham Chambers, for the first time, instead of 
as formerly at No. 5. A thin meeting, coinprising, 
however, the. illustrious name.s of T. Faed, Nieolj , 
and Douglas. The subject given was “Fire.” No 
one, however, attempted the proposed theme. T. 
Faed illustrating the antagonistic element, water ; 
but .hi.s .sketch formed perlupos a not unpleasing 
contrast to the eveningls work, which was of a. .more 
feeble and de.sultory nature than usual. 

‘After tripe and onions, the conversation assumed 
a pliilosophical character. The Darwinian Tlieory 
of Development was discussed with much excellent 
display of a 'priori argument, tho.ugh nvitli a less 
abundant .supply of facts. John Stiuling.’ 

‘Friday, SOth Ffovember 1866. — The club inet at 
14 Lad broke Scpiare, upon which occa.sion Ave had 
the pleasure of two of “the Ladies’ ” pre.sence. The 
members present were Stirling, T. Faed, Arclier, 
Nicol, Dongla-s, and the .Pre.sident. The subject 
was “Expectancy,” but “ De,spondency ” AADuhl have 
been better expres.sed, as the feeling that Douglas 
Avas to leave our lirotherly as.Sociation eau.sed feel- 
ings of sad ne.s,s. And. Macltoe.’) 

‘ 3 Tor Villas, Ccmpdcn Hill, 7 December I860 . — ■ 
This AA'as the last time the members of the cliih 
Avould meet in my house here. The subject ■giv'en 
out Avas “ Return,” and the sketches were kindly 
presented to me by the members to serAfo as, a re- 
membrance in rny .scrap-book of my stay in the 
great Metroirolis. Tom Faed had the furtlier kind- 
ness to produce and read some lines of poetical 
regi'et on my disappearance from the .London 
boards and my return to the pleasant a es,s o’ xlidd 
Reekie. ML Douglas.’ 

‘Friday, 21 Dee. The club met on this 

CA'ening at 21 Phillimore Gardens. The sub]ect 
of the sketch was “A Situation.” Two members 
absent on account of illness, Mr John Faed ami Mr 
Maclure. A,s it w'as the last meeting of the club 
that Mr Douglas aams to he present at (he going to 
Scotland next Aveek), the host took the liljerty of 
asking more than the alloAved number of guests ; 
but as the)’- all belonged to the body of Scottish 
Artists ill London (\A'ith one exception), he trusted 
that the appropriat.ene,ss of their pru.scnce Avould 
cover his Lran.«gressiun. They were Mr ITuiiaton, 
R.S.A., Mr Pettie, A.E.A., Mr Orehardsun, Mr Peter 
Graham, and Mr J. D. IFatson. Tlie usual toasts 
Avere proposed and drunk, and the non -presence of 
the absent uieiubera deplored. Mr Douglas’ sad fate 
AAms bcAAmiled, and a dirge sung on the occasion hy 
the ladies. The host should mention that hlr I’lio.s. 
Faed, in his enthusiasm for the clul), liaA'ing heen ill 
all day, rose out of bed to be pre,seiit ! The meeting-, 
he thinks, AA-as-sncce,ssful, and .separated at the irsual 
hour. James AfiCHEZi,’ 

18th, 1867 . — Met fchi.s evening at 38 St 


‘'Tor Villas, Campden Hill, 6 Aindl 1S66. — The 
.Secretary AA’as de..sired to produce at the next meeting 
the old chronicles of tlie club, to gratify the curi- 
osity of ncAV members, and to recall to the old 
some details of their eighteen years of Friday night 
enjoyment. William Douglas.’ 

‘ loth Apml 1SG6. — The meeting Avas a full one, 
embracing all the members Sfxve John Faed, Avho 
for good and .sufficient reason could not attend. 
Tlie chronicles of the club Avere produced for the 
.satisfaction of CraAvford, and it Avas resolved that 
the President .should be empoAvered to spend from 
out of the, funds of the club in his posse,ssiou a 
sum for a muniment-chest for their better keeping. 
The least said about the indnstiy of the members 
on this occasion Avill he the soonest mended. 

‘A.NDREAV Maclure.’ 


‘Friday, November 2n.d. — Tlie first meeting of the 
third season of the club AA-as held in the Mall this 
evening. All the members were present Avith the 
exception of Jolin Faed, who is still absent from 
London. The .subject given Avas “ A Meeting,” and 
the sketches Avere . a good set, looking as if the 
members meant Avork this session. After supper 
the Poet-Laureate Arclier read an admirable paper 
In the .shape of an old Ballad traA-estied. It aaus 
full of point and delicate touches of humour, and 
the Secretary Avill have much pleasure in placing 
it in the club casket Avhen such an article is in 
rtrum natnm. ; John BxVLLantyneJ 


‘Friday, Nov. 9th, 1866.— Gliih met at . Sussex 
Yillas. Meinbers present ■— Ballantyne, Douglas, 
Nicol, Archer, Maclure., Stirling, and T. Faed. 
Subject — “Desolation.” Sketehesi admirable. The 
Laflies joined us at .supper, AAdien mirth, if not fast 
and ruriouKj so sliurteued the hours that “the A\'ee 
sliort hours ayont the twal” came all too soon. 
Music as usual had its full share iu the success 
of the GAmiiug, not the less from the introduction 
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Joliu’s Wood Park, and coiisiderLng tlie inclemency 
of the weather and tlie especial bitterness of this 
night, the members turned out well, the only one 
absent among those in town being Mr Maclure. 
The subject for illustration was “The Laird o’ 
Goclcpen.” The meeting broke up at a reasonably 
early hoitr. John Fabo.’ 

‘Friday, Feh. ht, 1867. — The club met at 1 
Langham Ghainbers, the brothers Faed and Nieol 
being the only faithful found among the members. 
“ Genei’al January ” had done some execution on the 
club, and several members were invalided or missing. 
In order to stir up the imaginations of the forlorn 
hojie, the subject given \vas a “ Bacchanalian Pro- 
cc.s.'^ion.''’ But, alas ! not the subject, not even the 
prospect of unlimited whisky jieat as imported, 
could awaken the languid fancy of the sketchers on 
this unfortunate evening. The teetotalism of the 
age had done its work even on the club, and faithful 
History begs to be .silent on the sketches. Though 
tlie club refused to tread “the vine-lea ve.s with 
Bacdius,” it took more kindly to the national licptor. 
Let it not be supposed that the evening was devoid 
of pleasure, as it was not of song, for the mild spirit 
of .social enjoyment sat on the meeting with her 
brooding wings. John Stirling.’ 

‘ Fch. 15. —The club met at 21 Phillimore Gardens ; 
members present:— Mr Thos. Faed, Mr Mcol, and 
Mr Stirling. The guest of the evening lyas Mr 
Orchardson. Although it was a small meeting tlie 
evening passed off very pleasantly, the salient point 
of it being a discussion on the shape and powers of 
the boomerang, each member drawdng one on paste- 
bijard, cm ling it out, and sending it flying about 
the room with the firm conviction that liis own ideji 
of it wa,s the only true one, even although it did 
not fly quite so well as his neighbour’s. The sub- 
ject of the sketch was “ xk Surprise,”, which nobody 
did. J, Abchbr.’ 

‘Fdij. 112nd, idfiT.— -Olub met at Sussex Villa, all 
members lliat reside, in London 'pireseut except 
John F.-ied. Subject given, “Watch.” Our supper 
was enlivened by Messrs Maclure, Peter Graham, 
aud Orchardson. The evening pa.ssed pleasantly 
mid song, smoke, toddy, .&&. : Mote, Nicol wa$ 
pre.sent. ^ 

‘Xoreraher icSV;7.,-~The opening meeting of the 
se.s.siou as.Sdinbh-d at 0 Gordon Place this evening, 
TTjo menuiers present were T. Faed, Douglas, Archer, 
E. Nic'oi, Maclure, and Baliantyne, The sketching 
]}rf)gres,sed with vigour. At supper the presence of 
thc‘ Epitaphii,mi,si of the club, Mrs T. Faed, was 
liailed will) much pleasure by all the comjiany. She 
]>iT)diieed an epitiiph on the occasion, which, with 
her usual udt and subtlety of construction, .she had 
,so framed as to fit, like the regulation cap, all the 
head.s of tlie members. It was accordingly adopted 
as the hcadpi,ece for the. evening by all present. 
The pre.sence also of one of the non-resident mem- 
bers, Douglas, was a subject of much congratulation, 


and many wi,shes were expre.ssed that he shoubi 
remain in the biizvAuns of his friends throughout 
the se.s.sion. The Orator in the course of the evening 
surpassed even himself in the eloquence of his pero- 
rations, and all the members did their best — which 
was not bad — to enliven one of the pleasante.st 
meetings which ever drank 'Whisky Toddy round the 
Presidential board. John Ballantyne, FresV 

‘Wliiisky Toddy round the Presidential board’! 
It is the best possible ending for the last minute of 
a club of Scottish artists. 

It ahonld be added that the minute-book itself 
has now found a fitting .slirine in the library of tlie 
Royal Scottish Academy, to wliicli the late j\,lr 
Janies Archer, a few weeks before his death, T>re- 
serited some other records of a similar nature. 


A JxiPANBSE SEllENADE. 

Aokoss the riee-liekis I have come, your minstre! -lover 
true, 

Beneath your easement, love, to sing my nightly song to you. 

Look down, in flowered silken robe, unfurl your dainty ,fuu. 

And greet my longing eye.s to-night, sweet maid of fair 
Japan! 

Ah, come, my lotim-lily ! with your .smile dispel the 
gloom, 

Your cheeks are clierry- blossom.?, and your lips a rose 
in bloom. 

Ah, moon of my delight! shine forth, your lover’s 
way to light, 

And whisper that your heart is mine, as iniue i.? 
yours to-niglit. 

The plum-tree.s in my garden were in hlossom a.s I 
came, 

But, ah ! sweet maid, your beauty puts tbeir loveliiiesss to 
shame ; 

Your robe is like the kaido-tiowers that bloom in early 
' ^May, 

And deep your eye.s a.s moiintain-lake.s I passed upon niy 

Ah, come, my lotus-lily I era the breeze of luornitig 
blows ; 

Y'our cheelm are cherry-blos.< 30 ins, and your lips are 
like tbe rose. 

Ah, moon of my delight ! shine forth, your lover’s 
way to light, 

And whisper that your heart is mine, .as mine is 
yours to-niglit. 

The nigh ting, ale is singing, but your gentle voice to me 

Is sweeter far than song .of birds isi woodland minstrelsy ; 

Ah ! look from out your casement now, with dainty, 
flowered fan, 

And siiy you love me, ere I go, my maid of fair .Japan ! 

Ah, come, my lotus-lily! with your smile dispeb the 
gloom, 

Your cheeks are cherry-blossoms, .and your lips a rose 
in bloom. 

Ah, moon of my delight ! shine forth, to cheer your 
lover’s way, 

Beloved ! .say your heart is mine, as mine is yours for 
aye. 

Mary Farrail : 
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■ ^f^'g|T seems an extraordinary thing that a 
'Biliti lit'tle less than forty years ago there 
X extant in out-of-the-wa}" 

the north of England a 
class of clergymen who went by the 
name of ‘Northern Lights.’ In a 
■parish where I served the first twenty years of my 
clerical life I came across some characteristic stories 
of a predecessor who was one of these worthies. 

The village, which was nothing more than a 
hamlet, stood on the moor edges near the coiitines 
of Derbyshire, but it possessed a very remarkable 
church, spoilt and vandalised by the introduction 
of galleries and deal pews with doors in place of 
the old oak sittings which had been ruthlessly east 
out. .Beside the church V'as a public-house formerly 
known by the name of ‘ Heaven’s Gate,’ and here, 
no doubt, the rude forefathers of the hamlet drank 
and slept, for it wa.s the custom of the farmers who 
came in from their distant homesteads to pass a 
week at a time drinking at the inn. The parish 
was nine miles one way and eleven miles the other, 
and the farms were scattered about from the bottom 
of the valley up to where the heather made its 
appearance on the hillsides. 

The publican went by the name of Jerry. He was 
a dajjj^er little man, who on Sundays and funeral- 
days always wore a wig, an old-fashioned tailed- 
coat, breeches, black stockings, and shoes with 
buckles. His custom was to direct the funerals 
and in his capacity as clerk to make responses in 
the service, and afterwards to provide the funeral- 
party with good cheer at his inn. His invitation 
was always given at the graveside in a higli-pitched 
falsetto voice, and the formula ran in these words, 
and was never varied: ‘Friends of the corpse is 
respectfully retp;e.sted to call at my house and par- 
take then and there of such refreshments as is 
provided for them.’ The bracing air and long drive 
over the hills made this invitation always acceptable 
even under tlie most distressing circumstances, hut 
unfortunately it led to a good deal of intemperance 
,‘md disorder. An (jld song long preserved in the 
district depicts one of these funerals, which was by 
No, 419. — VoL. IX. [All llights 


no means a one-day affair, but sometimes lasted 
several days together, during which the drinking 
went on. 

The reference made by the clerk Jerry to the 
‘cor 2 >se’ seems to have been a common expression 
on such occasions, for I remember once taking a 
funeral on a very stormy day, when the undertaker 
came up to me with the weeper round his hat blow- 
ing at right angles, and tlie rain streaming down his 
face, to say that corpse’s brother wished to speak 
to me before the service began. The inn was an 
absolute necessity in .such an out-of-the-world place, 
but it -was unfortunately a great temptation to the 
inhabitants and the clergyman, who slaould have 
set them a better example. Here on Sundays, for 
instance, the jjarson sat between morning and after- 
noon service with a long clay-pipe in his mouth 
and a glass of whisky by his side. When the hells 
began to settle and the time of service approached, 
he would send Jerry to the church to see if many 
people had ai'rived. When Jerry replied, ‘There’s 
not many coined yet, Mr Nowton,’ the latter would 
say, ‘Then tell them to ring another peal, Jerry, 
and just fill up my glass again.’ 

When I took the living I found the Communion 
plate was kept at the public-house, and the church- 
wardens gave me a miserable account of what took 
place when there was a Communion, which was only 
three times a year. Four bottles of port wine was 
the allowance on each occasion, and after a fractional 
quantity had been consumed in the church, the rest 
was finished by the churchwardens at the public- 
house. ‘I can remember,’ one of them said, ‘ old 

Mr when he was churchwarden. He was a big 

man with a very red face, and in those days ho was 
always present when we used to bait the hear at the 
top of the hill above the village. One day the bear 
escaped and ran on to the moor ; everybody scattered 
away in all directions, and several dogs were killed 

before we managed to catch it. Mr used to 

drink a great deal, and in the end it killed him,- 
One Sunday when thei’e rvas a heavy snowfall we 
had the Communion in church, and afterward.s the 
clmrchrvardens went to finish the wine at the hm. 
Beset-ved.] DliCBilBEli 9, 1905. 
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I saw Mr - — when lie came out, and I remember 
how red liis face looked against the snow as lie 
passed niy window on his way to Ids farm. In a 
iiitle while I saw a crowd of men coming down the 
street carrying somebody, and I went out to look, 

and saw they were l)riiiging Mr back to the 

inn ; but he was dead, and his face was as wliite as 
the snow itself.’ 

The successor of Jerry as clerk, but not as pub- 
lican, \va‘3 a rough, honest Individual who wa.s called 
Dick, When excited liehad tivo oaths, ‘By ’r Lady !’ 
and ‘ By the mass !’ but as he always proiiouuced this 
last word mes.s, it was evident he did not mi(ier.stand 
the nature of the oath he used. He had a rough- 
and-ready way of doing tilings, and I hare seen him, 
when handing out hymn-books during service, throw 
a book up to an applicant in the gallery to save the 
l.roulde of walking up the .stairs in pro[)er fashion. 
He talked the broade.st Yorkshire dialect, and it 
was not always easy to understand him. This w'as 
particularly tlie case when, in his capacity as clerk, 
lie repeated the re.sponse.g at the funeral service. 

. We had a tremendous snowfall one winter, and 
tire roads were all blocked. It was impossible for 
any one to go to cliureli on the Sunday morning 
following the fall, as the snow had not bean cleared 
away. It wa.? neces.sary for me, however, to get 
there, us I had to read out the banns of marriage 
wliich were being published; so, jnitting on iishing- 
waclens to protect lay.self from the wet snow, I 
succeeded with some diificulty in getting through 
the drifts. In the churchyard, standing befure the 
church dock, I found Dick intently guiiiiig at it, .so 
I asked him if it was going. Hi.s reply wa.s laconic : 
‘Hoa; shoo’s froz.’ He and I then went into the 
church, and I read out in hi.s pre.sence llie necessary 
publication of banns. 

In ihuse day.-^ it was necessai’y that the wedding 
service .should ])e. all overly twelve o’clock', and it 
was most iinportaut that due notice should be given 
of the date of the wedding, a matter about which 
Dick was sometimes rather carek.sri. I had gone 
into Derbyshire for a few days to fish in the river 
Derwent, and one morning I left the inn where I 
was staying at an early hour and went a long 
distance up the stream. I was (|nititly wading my 
way, and throwing my ily over every likely hit of 
water I inec with, when 1 lit;ard my name called 
from the bank, and saw my servant running in my 
direction. I canm out of the river and joined him, 
and found lie had bi’ought my trap to carry me 
back iiume, as a wedding was waiting about which 
Dick had forgotten to give me notice. We were 
ten miles at least from the church, and a rough 
road over the Derbyshire Peak range of hills was 
before ns, with little over an hoitr to do the drive. 
I was enuiimbered with wet clothes, and tlie pony 
I drove was but small, and I felt the chance of 
getting homo before twelve o’clock was a very 
remote one. However, we did the best we coulrf ; 
but hy Isiy watch it was certainly luijf-aa-hour 
aifter the appointed time when we pulled up at the 


clmreh-gates. I glanced up at the clock in the 
tower, and, to ray astoniishment, I found the hands 
pointing to half-past eleven. The .situation was 
saved, the .service was concluded, within the pre- 
scribed time, and I then turned to Dick for an 
explanation. ‘I seed yer coming over the hill,’ he 
said, ‘and I' just stopped the clock a bit.’ This 
was his .method of correcting the mistake he had 
made in not giving me due notice. 

One of the dihicultie.s I had was over the proper 
warming of the church in winter, for at an altitude 
of nine Imndred feet above sea-level we often laid 
very severe sea.sons. At a great expense the old, 
iucit'ective waiMuing apparatus wavS taken out and 
a new one put in by a London linn, i ihink. the 
co.st nf this work was near!}’ two hundred jiouuds ; 
but we got a vei^y elaborate .stove which Avas AArarket.! 
Avith clampers to control the draught. Dick had 
been duly instructed l)y the work-]:ieuj.de boAv to 
manage this delicate apparatius, and he .seemed to 
get on with it all right. There Avas a cliaiuber out- 
side the church under the tOAVer Avliere the stoking 
Avent on, and thi.s, as it proved, Avas a very fortun.ale 
circumstance, or more might liave happened. One 
night Avhun there av;i.$ very little Avind, Diith stoked 
up, and ilnding there Ava.s a pour draught, he pulled 
out idl the dam])er.s and .so left it and went to bed. 
In the middle of the night a gale got up and blew 
very heavily, and the next morning, Avhich avus 
Sumlay, I was summoned to go and .see Avhal had 
happened to the apparatus. I t was au extraordinary 
sight AA'hich Dick .shoAved me in the .stukiiig-place. 
TJie wind had blown the furnace to a wliiLc-heni, 
melting the iron doons and sides of the stove and 
completely destroying it. 

There Ava.$ another character in the parish guile 
a.s peculiar a.s Dick, ami he Av-as one of the princi- 
pal singers, aa'Iio sat in the west gallery, lie h.-ul 
formerly played the clarionet, before .an organ was 
put into the church. During service lie ahvay.s 
kept a red cotton handkerchief OA'er his liald head, 
Avhich g.ave him a decidedly comic appearance. 
I was not iireseut Avhen the following incident 
occurred, but the org.anist aa'us there and heard it 
all. The clergyman gave out a hymn in the old- 
fa.shiant>d w.ay ; ‘ Let us .sing to the ])nii,se and glory 
of God the tAventy-first hymn, second version,’ Lip 
jumped the old .singer and shouted, ‘You ’re wrung, 
nudster ; it ’s first version.’ The clergyman corrected 
himself, Avheu the singer again ro.«e : ‘ Yon ’re wrung 
agearn ; it’s twenty -second hymn.’ Without any 
remark the clergyman corrected the number, and 
the man agidn jumped up; ‘That is reet, nion, that's 
reet.’ When the old singer died Ids Aviduw Avas very 
anxious there should Be some record on lug tomb- 
stone of his huA'ing played the clarionet in church ; 
so aboA'e his name a trumpet-shaped instrument 
wa.s c.arvcd on the stone, and some doggerel lines 
Avere to be added beloAAx I had great difficulty in 
pei’suading the family to abandon the lines for the 
text, ‘ The trumpet shall .sound, and the dead shall 
be raised.’ 


‘XOETHERIs^ LIGHTS. 



It was always veiy difficult to get duty talcen, in tlie divirch, but I aslced when I got into the 
as tlie parishes round lay far apart ; but on one reading-desk if any one was there. A cleex3 voice 
occasion the vicar of a 'iieigUliouving moorland answered, ‘ Ye.s, sir ; we are here;’ aud I began the 
parish undertook the services in my absence. He service, which long iwactiee had taught me to rejieat 
liad formerly been curate in charge of iny living, by heart. When about half-way throisgli the lesson 
and was well known and respected by all the in- I saw a. .glimmer of light, and Dick entered the 
liabitiints. A very necessary reform had been going church with a lantern, which he placed on llie top 

oil in iny clmrch. We had taken out the galleries of the coliiiu It was a grue,sonie .scene Ijefore ine 

iind unsightly pews, and a general restoration was in wliicli the lantern brought into view. Tlvere was 
progress. As the new pulpiit was not yet finished, the tlie coffin, and befoie it, in a .seat, four figures of the 
sermon had to be xJceached from the lectern. My navvy- bearers, and Dick himself covered with snow 

neighbour was getting a very old man, and his sight and as white as if he wore a surplice. We filed out 

was rapidly .failing him from eatai’act. He loved to into the churchyard, but the wind had blown the 

talk to tlie people whom he had known .so well in snow into the grave, and this had to be got out 

former years, and Dick, wlio knew tbi,s, reminded before we could loNver the body into it. The navvie,«, 
liim before the afternoon service tliat a funeral had wlio were kind-hearted fellow's, explained that they 

to he taken at four o’clock'. ‘You must come into could give no notice of the funeral beforehand, and 

the cluircli and tell me when it arrive, s,’ he told the tliey ipiite understood the delay was no fault of 

clerk, ‘and I will .stop my sermon. ’ It was the mine or Dick’s. 

haliit of .my old friend to relajjse into a strong The dread of smallpox spireading in tlie parish 

Yijikshire dialect when speaking familia.r]y, and caused the vaccination officer to tako some veiw 

this will account for the brief dialogue which passed decided action, and he went round the iiarish 
between him and Dick as he stood at the lectern. strongly urging people to be vacciiuited. .This was 
In due course the funeral arrived at the church- by no means an easy task, for they had very strong 
gates, and the first intiiuatiou the congregation in- prejudices against it. Dick’s grandson w'as now 
side the church had of this fact was the apipearance acting as clerk. He was quite a young man, and 
of' Dick, who noisily threw oxien the big doors of I used all my endeavours to ptersuade him to submit 
the south px'jrch. He then stood and beckoned to himself to the doctor’s lancet. I pointedoi.it how 
tlie clergyman, hub his poor blind eyes could not he and T might any day have ,, a small psox funeral, 
.see so far. Dick then came nearer and waved his and the danger iie Wvould be in, but all to no 
hat before liirn. This again met 'svith no re.spiouse. purp)0!;e. One day I wa,s passing down the village 
Then he got near enough to pluck him by the arm, with m3' fishing-rod on my. way to the riveiywheu I 
which he did rather vigoronsl}', sliouting at the came across a group) of parishioners who vvtn'e liste.n’- 
.same ti,ine, ‘ Shoo Is coomed.’ ‘ Wha Is eoouied ? ’ re- ing to the doctor’s exhortations. The doctor begged 
plied the elergynian, relap.sin.g into liis Yorkshire me to join Ijim in his etforfs to persnado these stnh-, 
•speech. ‘ Tnuenil ’s coonied,’ retorted Dick. ‘ Then born p)eopde, and then he asked me to set an example 
tell her to wait a bib ivliile 1 finish, uiy sermon. and. by undergoing vaccination myself. I took off niy 
the. oblniau we.ut quietly on with his discourse. coat in the street, and the doctor . used his lancet, 

Another instance of Dick failing to give me and by this means I secured one or two candidates, 

p.iroper notice of a .seiu'ice was us follow.s ; but on In a few weeks after tins we . had a .smallpo-x 
this occasion it was nut really his fault. Some funeral from another parish, and the only persons 

large re.servoir.s were being made in the |.>ari(5h, and who attended were the brother and sister of the 
we had isearls' a thousand navvies enqdoyed on the dead man and the driver of the, .small funeral ’bus. 
works. These men were constant!}^ coming and 1 look the funeral straight to the grave to avoid 
going, and very often they brought some infectious infecting the church; but the difficulty was in 
<iisorder which .spjread among the huts where tliey lowering the hodp'' without help, as no one would 

liv'ed. One day a na\'v_y arrived wiio broke come near. 1 had to hold tlie ropie 'to .steady the 

•■uiL in smallpiox of a very severe kind, and in a coffin while the mourner and the driver let it down 
roup.Ie uf days the man died, and the doctor ordered into the grave. The unfortunate brother caught 
die body Lo be buried the moment a cofiin could the complaint, and died a few day, 5 ai'ter\\'ard.s. 

]je got. It w.i.s vrimer-lime, and 1 had ridden over I was veiy soriy when death overtook my' old 
to See some friends about ten miles awa3-. A.s the clerk Dick. In spite of his faults he was an honest, 
ultertiuoti ad\';xnccd it begiin to ruin \'ery heavily', kind-hearted man. He died in coiiseqaeiice of a 
and ! decidv.d not tu ride liack home, but to sleep) at fall from a ladder, which was entirely his own fault. 

my friend’.s house. About five o’clock a messenger A tree of some .size grew in )ii.s garden, and one of 

.-irriv’cd t.u say a funeral was waiting in the church, the branches was rather in the way', so he pdaced a 
and 1 wa.s to come at once. 1 started in dreucliing ladder against the bough and commenced sawing it 
rain, wliich turned to .sleet and snow as I apiproached clo.se up to the tree. Naturally, as the hough fell 

the moor edgo.s. It was ])itch-dark when I got off the ladder went with it,, and Dick lay' insensible 

my horse at the church-gates, and with .some diffi- for many hours without any' one limh'ng him. He 
cultv J found my way into the vestr.v and put a lingered on for a time, hut gradually sank under Urn 
suipiliec over my wet garnieiu.s. I could see nothing shock and his own old age. On liis deathbed he 
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seat for liis favourite grandson, wEo succeeded liiin 
as cleric, and made tlris patlietic req^irest : ‘Tliou’lt 
dig my grave, Jout, lad.’ 

1 found one of my cliurclr wardens liad very decided 
views about cliurclr collections. ‘ I count the heads,’ 
he said, ‘ and put them down at a penny a head. As 
a rule they run about eight and fourpence to the 
hundred.’ When we had the yearly school sermons 
there was always a large congregation, and the 
young people for the most part preferred sitting in 
the galleries. I am afraid this was for no good pur- 
pose, as, hidden away in tlie high pews, they were not 
always as orderly as they should have been. The 
collect! II g-l.)o.ves were made of wood, half-covered so 
that you could put in a coin without its being seen, 
and tliey were furnished with long handles. When 
the churchwarden had emptied the coins out on the 
vestry table after service and separated them rvith 
his baud, I was amused to see him gravely j)ick out 
tlio various peppermint-drops and other sweets one 
by one and transfer them to his mouth ! He then 
proceeded to count the money. 

A sad event occurred one day at a farmhouse in 
tlie neighbourhood. The farmer had lost his wife, 
and his house was managed by an elderly house- 
keeper, who one day went up to her room and cut 
her throat. She had been despondent for some 
time. The following replies were given to the 
coroner who held an inc|uest on the body. The 
farmer stated that he was not in the house at the 
time the woman took her life, hut that his son was 
there. * Where was your son in the house ?’ asked 
the coroner. ‘ He were in the kitchen,’ rvas the 
answer. ‘Wluit was he doing there?’ ‘He were 
donning hissen on th’ ’arstone.’ ‘ Wliat do you mean 
by donning?’ ‘He were lacing his buits,’ ‘When 
you went into the house did you go upstairs ? ’ 
^Yah; I went up to her room.’ ‘And what did 
you see there?’ ‘Sho were sprottling on t’ lioor.’ 
‘Well, did you say anything to her ? ’ ‘ Yah, I says, 
‘‘Thon’.st made a jiratly mess of theesen this time 
now, however.” ’ It was not callousness on the part 


of ' the farmer which made him give this evidence, 
foi’ he Avas greatly troubled at the sad event, but 
it was his way of describing what he knew of the 
circumstances. 

One of the churchwardens had my orders to get 
an old sundial which stood over the church porch 
repainted and gilded. The motto below it was, 

‘ Tempus fugit lU umbra.’ I never could ascertain 
whether it was a poor jest of the painter, who did 
his work in cold vuather, or a genuine mistake on 
his part ; but when I .saw the dial after its comple- 
tion I found the motto changed to ‘ Ternpus frigit 
nt umbra.’ The badness of the Latin proved the 
man was no scholar. 

A strange ignorance prevailed among some of 
the inhabitants regarding church, ceremonies. I 
was asked one day to go a long distance over the 
moors to baptise a child. The mother was upstairs 
ill in bed, but a woman who was waiting on 
her brought the child into the sitting-room, and 
I christened it Mary Ann as reipiested. I had 
not gone many paces from the house when a girl 
came running after me to say that her mother had 
changed her mind, and she now wished .me to alter 
the name to Amelia, Similar ignorance, only worse, 
was shown by a married couple ivlio called on me, 
bringing two written agreements they had drawn, 
up freeing eacli other from the ties of matrimony, 
and each giving the other permission to marry.,, 
again. ‘We thought,’ they explained in answer to 
my refusal to have anything to do with the matter, 

‘ that as YOU tied folks up at the churcli, you could 
untie tliem again if they were not satisfied,’ 

With Dick the last of the ‘Northern Lights’ 
flickered out. Nothing now remains in the village re- 
calling those old times. The village inn has been sup- 
pressed, and the drinking-bouts are over. The old 
church has been entirely restored, and there is order 
and decency in the services. The .strange thing is 
that it should have been possible that only forty 
years ago matters were in .such a slate of chaos find, 
disorder and in sncli need of drastic reformat ii.m. 
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lovely a morning as ever came out 
of the heavens,’ thought Betty, as, 
arrayed in her favourite gray tweed 
and stout little buckled shoes, she 
ran downstairs and out of the 
hall-door next day, closely pursued 
))y Johnnie, a feiv minutes before the hreakfast- 
hour. 

The wind had tpule fallen, and the air was soft 
and warm as now milk. 

A thick layer of luminous white cloud lay over 
the whole of the sk}', broken here and there by lines 
and patche.s of faint blue-green. A little pungent 
smell came from the broken boughs and leaves of 


the old a.sh-trees which stood in a grou]) on tlic 
lawn. 

The sea-loeh was perfectly still, only ii long- 
drawn sigh from the heavy swell brefiking the 
.silence and causing the tangle to wai-e backwards 
and forwards in the .surge. A bent old fisher- 
man with a string of fish in his hand was I'Oming 
up the approach, aud iu answer to Betly’s kindly 
greeting and impiiry, explained that Ins catcli 
would hftve been larger but for ‘ them crab.s ;md 
dog-fish ’ that infested the point where he best loved 
to set his line.s. 

‘And will ye no’ be coining for a sail tlie day, 
M iss Elizabeth ? And we will be Lrving the Cailleach 
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and Elmlinnisli,’ said he. ‘ I ’in thinking there will 
be a good chance the daj^, whatever.’ 


But Betty, suddenly remembering that she had 
not heard the hreakfast-gong, and that it innst he 
past the l:ireakfast-hour, dismissed her aged admirer 
and rushed in. 

h‘e3'nolds was hovering about the hall-door look- 
ing perturbed and put out, aud on Betty’s inc^uiry, 
told her that Mrs Fletcher had hidden him not 
to sound the gong, ' as it went through her ’ed,’ 
•and that !Miss Fitzhugh would come in in a 
m urate. 

Betty, with her nose in the air, walked into the 
dining-room to find Mrs Fletcher seated at the head 
of the talile, teapot in hand, witli her head much 
on one side, smirking and smiling at the young lord 
and his friend, wdio were just entering the room by 
another door. 

Jack rushed at his sister, introducing his friend ; 
and Betty, stalking up to the hreakfast-table, took 
tlie teapot from Mrs Fletcher’s reluctant gras^i, sny- 
ing, ‘ Thank yon, Mrs Fletcher ; I will not trouble 
you,’ and standing by until the widow was obliged 
to give np the seat she had so often tried to wriggle 
into — fortius was by no means the first passage of 
the kind between the interloper and the daughter 
of the once great house. 

Lady Fitzhugh never appeared on the scene 
before midday. A faint look of weary disgust 
settled on the girl’s fair face, and Mr Erie’s rather 
elaborate inanities and civilities met with little 
response, though she was too high-bred to he any- 
thing but courteous to the stranger under their 
roof. , . , 

Geoffrey Erie was rather a striking-looking man 
in his way: tall, well knit, and dark; bright heady 
ej'es that Avere set closely togetlier, and that nothing 
escaped ; closely cropped black hair that still showed 
a wish to wave over the Avell-sliaped head. The tell- 
tale mouth was hidden by a heaA’y black moustache; 
the chin and jaw Avere square — a gipsy, you ayouH 
have said, the Oriental strain showing up in the 
vivid splash of colour given by his tie of .scarlet and 
gold; A\mll-cut clothes, too neAV ; long, thin hroAvn 
lianda Avdth many rings, a great ruby blazing on one 
Unger ; a little assertive air that you instinctively 
felt Avas assumed to conceal a Avant of ease and 
breeding. At times the restless eyes Avere down- 
cast, and the Avhole man seemed to be pervaded 
]iy infinite depression and a Avdsh to he imiroticed. 
Probably a pose adopted for the purpose of eAmking 
interest aud sympathy; but a deceiving pose, and. 
the man AA-as a dangerous man: ele\"er, shifty, un-: 
true, always on the Avatch, ne\mr losing sight of his 
own interests under any circnmstanees. A bird of 
prey, in fact. 

He had made his way into a certain section of 
society, ami Avas to he mot Avith at many balls, 
lunch eon -parties, race-rneetings, and so on in the 
counse of the London season. London is large, and 
there are many degrees. As young Fitzhugh had 
said, ho was a magnificent shot and a fmo rider. 


and A^ariGiis country-houses opened their portals to 
him, so he managed to make out his time pretty 
agreeably, not being too thin-skiimed for his own 
comfort. He sang, too, and was good-natured ahot,it 
it; and he had found it a most useful accomplish- 
ment. No' one seemed to knoAV much about hini; — 
strangely little, in fact ; and he AA-as the last pensoii 
Avho should haAm been asked to remote aud beau- 
tiful Dunscaith, rmder existing circumstances, by 
heedless Jack. 

Jack was enamoured of him, a very Admirable 
Crichton in his eyes ; and Erie meant to Avork this 
vein for all it was Avorth, flattering and fooling 
the boy to the top of his bent. It Avas, ‘ I say, 
Fitz, give me your advice ; ’ ‘ Don’t you I'ememher 
hoAV you gave it to that chap, Fitz?’ ‘“Not quite 
a match for Fitz,” says I,’ and so on— the boy in 
ecstasies. 

It AAais an irritation to Jack that Betty resxDonded 
hut faintly to his extravagant eulogies of his 
friend ; and for the first time in his life he wa.s a 
little cool tOAAmrds his sister, who AAns too honest 
to join in the absurd jaraise of his hero, AAdiom she 
wished anywhere hut at Dunscaith, absorbing her 
brother. 

It Avas an exquisite autumn. The golden clays 
chased each other AAOth flying feet as week after 
Aveek slijaped by. The three younger people Avere 
much together. Lady Fitzhugh seldom stirred out 
of the house excejjt to drive along the coast or 
Avander round the lovely old garden; and Mr.s 
Fletcher, Avho had by no means given up pretensions 
. regarding the sterner sex, and Avho aa'ouM fain ha Am 
‘joined the dance,’ had been obliged to retire from 
the field. Her Avell-curhed figure absolutely declined 
to face the stiff braes for the. purpose of joining the 
shooters , at lunch aud Avalking a little AA'ith them 
afterwards. 

The long outing.s in the fishing-boat, curtsying 
oA'er the green, foam-crested AvaA^es, or gliding 
OA’er the gray satiny SAvell, fishing and lifting 
lines ; the eAul-smelling bait ; the scale-covered iish- 
baskets—all were anathema to her. The sun and 
sea-air always caught her across the nose, plant- 
ing an unhecomiiig flush atliAAxart her ffu:e ; and the 
. Avrithing, groaning conger-eels, cod, and Irage shate 
in the. bottom of the boat, flaxiping and srpniauing 
. unjileasantlj'- close to her high-heeled boots, made 
her shriek., .with terror. Betty, in rough blue 
flannel,, the. snn and. Avind kissing her fair cheek 
arid, blowing her hair about, felt, as she sat high 
. tip . in the boAA's of the boat — her favourite perch — 
that. life sometimes held comperisations. Old Angus 
smiled in his beard. Mrs Fletcher Avas not gene- 
rally heloA'ed. Another of their diver.sions, the 
drawing in of Avhat Avas called locally the ‘scringe- 
net,’ by the light of the muon, had no charm for 
i her either. 

' The hush and glory of the AvonderPul Avhite 
I night, the myriad stars, the golden track across 
I the sea, the sight of the silver ma-sses of sca-troufc 
; flapping out their Iia’cs on the .shijiing ' sand, the 
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l)la(ik s1);v1mws, ilie ivory were a poor ex- 

c'liango in ])er oyoy for iier coinfovlable Led, FreiicL 
novel, and cigai'ettej and tlie sparkling drink at her 
ellio-sr. 

She made aa effort tlirough Lady Fitzhvigh to 
cl.'tavh Ikiily from tlie ('onstaut companionship of 
the. yonng men. Xot that slm cared For Betty, 
or for possilde dangers to her happiness and future 
arising i'roni her unrestrained interconrse with a 
man like Erie ; hut hecanse the grapes were sour, 
and she was filled with venom and enr-y' of. the girl’s 
youth, beauty, and charm. 

Lady Fitzliugh, however, who was nothing if not 
contradictious, and v'ho occasionally took a malicious 
pleasure in snnl)1)ing and thwarting Mrs Fletchei', 
whom ill her lieart of liearts she despised, would 
not hear of such ‘nonsense,’ as she termed the 


companion’s remonstrances and acid remarks on the 
doings of the trio. 

‘The (.diiidren like l»eing together,’ she said, ‘and 
have always spent their holidays togethei', and I am 
glad that it should be so ; also, it Lores me horrihly 
having a girl coming in and out all clay, fidgeting, 
or stitching and knitting, and reading in corner.?. 
As for Mr Erie, he is .lack’s friend, for tlie moment; 
and tliougli he is clearly an outsider, I am told he 
goes to a good many houses, and he. must know Ins 
place by this time, I should say,’ she added rather 
lioiMtedly. 

The worm turned, wif.h a miirmnred, ‘Such very 
strange pursuits for a girl,’ and the discussion closed •, 
ha* more .she dared no1 say, tlie limits to Lady Fitz- 
hugh’s temper being strictly defined. 

{To he conUnticd .) 


A X I T) P] A. L F K I E A 1) id Y S o cj i E T T 

TIilllFT AMONGST THE MOKKIXG-CLASS.KS. 



HERE is an old Scottish proverb 
which says, ‘ Frae saving comes hav- 
ing,’ and it is sometimes applied in 
praise of the principles upon which; 
the g-i'„,i,t friendly societies of this 
connl ry are i'oimded. The.se friendly 
societies have imdouljtedly been great incentives 
to thrift ainongst tlie working-classes, and without 
tiieir aid in times of sickness thousands of families 
would Inive been reduced to the verge of pauperism, 
if indeed tlie workhon.se had not been the only 
refuge left tliem : for when tlie huslmnd and fatlier 
is laid aside the household income stops, and 
]i.'ivc]'!y, which ufu-n is not. far from the door in 
the best of time.?, crosse.s the threshold unless by 
forethought means have been taken to insure, the 
sick man and Ids family against want. Still, can 
v.'o truly a])ply the oJi1 proverb to the.se 'friendly 
societies 1 Hieir nu-lhcjd of ‘saving’ lead to 

‘having’ I Indeed, is the word ‘saving’ rightly 
applied lu thorn at all ? 

Lkrh'ij's lle.:'e .seem presunijituous qnc.stioris. The 
five leading irieiidly organisations number nearly 
three million members, the cream, .so to .speak, of 
the worldjig-elnases throughout the kingdom. Is it 
to be .suggested tdiat they and the managers of their 
societies do not nnderslaud what they are doing? 
Will ji be .said tliat by laying up for the rainy 
day which or later conies to all of us they 

are not practising thrift on the best and soundest 
jirincijdes 1 The immense importance of this ipies- 
. lion, is luy excuse for offering a few facts and 
reasons upon which it may he well to ponder. I 
will try to ^tate them very simply. 

Firei., Ictus see at a glance to how many work- 
ing-men f.Iie quest ion i.s one of immediate personal 
interest. Tim following figures .shoiving the member- 
ship and the accumulntcd funds of the principal 
friendly I'Ociet ies are taken from the official returns 
published in 1004 : 


Uli'inber.sliip, Tutal Funds. 

Oddfellows (M.U. ) ...1,0:18,()S5 £12,098,47:5 

7,76fS,!>S(5 
2,906, 7S‘} 
1,145,73:5 

1..00l'),€00 


Foresters 

Hearfa of Oak...... 

Gi’and IJiiited Oddfellows... 
Itecliabites 


929,720 

■277,461 

:-S40,9S6 

:53':),r)00 


2,90t5,:i52 £25,467,581 

The average reader, and possildy the average 
inemher of uriy of these great friendly .societie.-, 
might at first sight snppo.se that the accumulated 
funds stated in the foreg'oing table belong to the. 
member.s who have helped to .subscribe tliem. In 
one .sense they do, but in another and a vitalJr 
inqiortant sen.se they do not. To whom they di* 
belong 1 do not know. The only thing demomstrably 
certain . is that no individual member of any oi' 
the friendly societle,? concerned^ has any pGr.soual 
claim upon them except in case of illness. The 
question, therefore, is whether tlie sy.stem under 
which tlie,se funds are subscribed and accurnuhiLs'd 
is a right sy.sieni. J.s the member who from rnoutli 
to month drop.s hi.s contribution into that great 
money-box, wliicli he lias no power to ojien, doing 
what is best either for himself, for hi.s family, or 
for society ? Is he really thrifty ? Or is his .sup- 
posed tlnift wasteful ? 

Before attempting to answer these qnc.stiun.«, let 
me remark that I have no sort of animosity — which, 
indeed, would be quite unwarrnnted and absurd — 
against the friendly .societies, which before I was 
horn were doing and are continuing to do an 
incalculable service to the work.ing-cla.s.se.s of this 
country. But for their help the problems of Poor 
Law administration would have been rendered more 
difficult and more insistent than they are. No ; I 
admire as thoroughly as the leaders of these societies 
themselves the .splendid record of relief-work which 
by combination and mutual trust they have been 
able to do. Nevertheless, the questions here asked 
clamour for answer. If the managers of these great 
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societies like the Oddfellows and the Fovesters had the pro\d3ion of annnities for the members when 

to start afresh to-day, woiild they adopt, their exist- they attain an age at whicli they no longer are 

ing rules? Or, on the other hand, , would they able to work. Until his death a few years ago Mr 

avail themselves of the actuarial and economic Holloway continued to p^romote the sju'oad of the 

experience of tiie past fifty years? Carlyle said, society in the towns and villages of Gloueestcrshire 

‘Exj^erienee takes dreadful high school- wages, hut . and adjoining counties, and when he died the 

lie teadies like no other ;’ and of few things, is inhabitants of Stroud, without distliicijipn of party 

the saying truer than of the financial basis of or creed,, united in erecting a noble klal'Y' to his 

our leading friendly societies,, beneficial, as these memory. 

societies ]u.x.ve been and still are to their sub- .The essential difference between tlic old society 
scribing members. and the Holloway. Society may be expressed in a 

My object here is not so nuicli to criticise the sentence. In, the old society the inemljer’s con- 

inetliod (if the old organisations as to point to a trilmtions are added to a general fund. In, the 

better; and the better rnetliod is not guite a. new Holloway Society each, inember’s contributions are 

one, though I doul)t if many of my readers are entered to his personal account, precisely as if he 

familiar Avitli it. It is known as the Holloway put his money into the Post-Oflice Savings-Bank. 

Benefit Society, ndiicli was founded in 1875 by the In the old society the member’s contributions belong 

late. Ml.' George Holloway at vStroud, Gloucester- absolutely to the Order, In tlie Hcdloway Society 

shire, and now lias many thousands of members the}' lielong to the indivklital member himself., 

in tlie Soiitli-Mj'dJand Counties, and is spreading A moment’s reflection will show that that is a 
wherever its principles are made known. I have vital dlstiiiction. Wlien once the member of the 
lu,) piersonal intere.st in it except that of a wish to old society has ])aid his contribution into the gene- 

a.ssi.st in pointing out it.s advantages in order to lead ral fund, he per.sonally has no claim upon it except 

thrifty-minded men, espiecially young men, for their in time of sickness. On reaching .sixty-five years 
own benefit, to invest their savings in the soundest of age his contributions cease. 'Whenever he dies, 

and most profitable way alike for themselves and either before .sixty-five or after, his widow or other ■ 

their wives and families. relatioins receive ten pounds to pay for his fimerak 

About thirty-five years ago the late Mr IV. E. And that is all. In the Holloway Society, althottgh 

For-ster, M.P. for Bradford, ^offered two prize.3 in a the member’s contributions are paid into his .separate 

:n,ation(i,l essay cornpetition, the esssays to embody ;:i account, he. receives sick-pay in th.e same vny as 

plan for establi.shiug a friendly society at once the Oddfellow, and on reaching sixtydBai the whole 

equitable and safe, and combining the ordinary of his accvunnlatetl capital, with compound interest, 

advantages of a ,sick-elub with the provlsioir of i,s paid over to him in a lump sum, or he can receive 

pensions 0 . 1 ? !;innuitie.s for its members in their old it in the form of an annuity, II he, die.S: before, 

age. The adji,idicator.s ill that couqietitiou were sixty-five, his aeeiurmlated capital, witl.i compound 

the. actuary of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, interest, is paid to his relatives. That, expresised 

tlie actuary of the Fore.sters, and His Honour Judge in a general way, is the .scheme which xnake,s 

Hughes, Q.C.) the autlior of Tom Brown's School- the .Holloway .Society unique amongst the friendly 

dap. All the.se gentlemen vvere experts on friendly societies of this country. 

society finance, and one vva.s a lawjmr. It is scarcely It will more dearly bring the value of the 
necessary to , say that they were a .sufficient guarantee Holloway principfle before the reader’s mind if I 
of the .soundness of any scheme approved by their de.scribe a vmry aimpxle example. Let ii.3 suppixsc 
award. that two young, men join the Oddfellows’ Society 

Mr George Holloway wrote an es.say on tlie lines when they .are twenty years of age. I do not quote 

indicated, and succeeded in winning a prize, and he the Oddfellows’ Society invidiously, hut only heuau.se 

at once put Ills ideal into practice liy establishing it is the largest friendly society in the w'orld. 'To, 

the .society which hears his name. Here it may he the.se young working-men or clerks ui- artisans thi? 

interesting to .say a word about Mr Holloway him- p.ayment of a monthly siilrscriptiou to a friendly 

.'-vir. lie w.'is in the truest sense of the .words society is an imjjortant con.'.^ideration. .411 thrift 

a :-di-cducated, self-made man. He rose from: a ,/ and saving, involves some self-denial, and inenibm'- 
humblo paisition in life to one of influence and .ship of a friendly society iiiqioses a severe form of 

u,''efulne,«3 in Piroud, where he became a great em- self-denial because it i.s regular. These two young 

p)loyev of labour. For some years he represented men join at twenty yeans of age. One of them 

tlie Stroud division of Gloucestershire in .Parliament. remaias a memher, let us .say, for fifteen year.q and 

2twa.s his ]>er,sonal acquaintance 'with the conditions then dies. The other remain.s a member for forty 

ami the actual daily life* of the working-classes that yeaivs, and then he dic‘,s. All the time — the one for 

Set his mind upon the study of que.stion3 relating fifteen years and the other for forty — they pay 

lo thi‘il‘1, and induced him, even before Afr Forster their xnonthly contributions. Bach of them receives 

intinwmied, to think out a scheme for founding a sick- pay in case of iilne.ss. The man who was a 

friendly society that .'should comprehend all the member for forty years paid into the society for 

hc.neliL.s of an ordinary .sick-pay and funeral tweufcy-fxve years longer than the xnaxx who was a 

allowance .society with those of a savings-bank and member for fifteen jeaits, and yet at the end tiiey 
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thirty-two to thirty-three, two shilliHgs and five- 
pence halfpenny ; and so on, increasing one half- 
penny ])er uionth fur every year up to sixty-hve. 

The reason for the payment of these extra half- 
pennies is very simple, hnt very important ;• audit 
is because the old friendly societies take no account 
of it that their basis is unsound, and, as is noto- 
riously the fact — admitted many times by their 
actuaries and Grand Masters — that a large propor- 
tion, of their lodges are not in a position to meet 
their liabilities. 

The simple fact is this : as a man advances in 
yeai's his liability to sickness increases. Happy is 
the man Avho escapes that liability. But the average 
man does not escape it. The average man is ill on 
an increasingly greater number of clays in every 
year beyond tliirty. Mr David Williams, a well- 
knoAvn friendly society actuary, suniiuariscs the 
statistics on this important matter in his book on 
Fruwlhj SocidicK, from which I <piote one paragraph : 
‘Tf we refer to the Begistrar of Friendly Societies^ 
Tables (Table 1) we shall find thra each member 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-one experi- 
ences on an average a trifie ie.ss than one week’s 
sickness during each j^ear. At age forty—- that is, 
bettveen a man’s fortieth and forty-first birthday- 
each member experiences ou an average one week 
and three days’ sickness. At age fifty this has in- 
creased to two weeks and one da}'-, at age sixty to 
four weeks and two days, at age seventy to twelve 
■^veeks and two days.’ 

This increasing sickness of course means a gradu- 
ally increasing drain upon the siek-fund on the part 
of the older members, and if no pro\'ision is made 
for meeting that liability on an etpxitable basis, it 
naturally follows that the result to the general body 
of members at any given time must be inespritable. 
The plea that friendly societies exist for the pur- 
pose of mutual hel]-j voices a nolde and beautiful 
sentiment, and .sentiment i.s a mighty factor in 
the -world’s progre,«s. Life would be dreadfully pro- 
saic without it. But in a matter of .such supreme 
importance to working-men as the employment of 
their savings, sentiment ouglit to some extent to be 
governed by business-like considerations. On I whalf 
of the old societies it i.s urged that the young 
members will in time become old, and will rei'inire 
the help of the young; they therefore, whilst young, 
should help the old. The old proverb says, ‘Go(l 
helps those who help themselves,’ and the Holloway 
Society has adopted that as its motto, wdthont, as 
I think, denying any of the clainrs of sentiment or 
losing sight of the value of co-operation ; whilst it 
has at the same time as.sured constant stability for 
its fund, because the demands upon it can. never 
: be greater than it is able to hear. The slight extra 
payment per annum covers the liability to increasing 
sickness in the case of every individual member, 
and therefore places all the members, young and 
old, upon a footing of exact etpiality. This im- 
portant principle is lacking in the old societies ; 
hence all the financial and Qther trouble involved 


and their rolativc.s were on precisely the same level. 
Is that fair? Is it the result of soimd thrift? 
Doe.s such Lsaving’ mean ‘having’? 

Take another aspect of the case. One of the two 
men who joined at twenty, we will say, continued 
paying his monthly subseriptions until he reached 
the age of sixty-five. IFluit ad\'antago does he reap 
from all these forty-live years of self-denial ? True, 
tdiere will be ten pounds to secure him adeceiitfuneral 
when he dje.s, hut there is not much coiusolatiou in 
that. For the man’s relative.s a measure of pros- 
])eetive relief is as.sured, but what of the man lum- 
self 1 There are more than a million men subscrib- 
ing to the general fund of the Oddfellows’ Society 
to-day. Is it for this occasional sick-pay and tliis 
paltry leu poiunhs at death that each of these men 
is to contiuuc throughout his working life practising 
what is called thrift? The Grand Master of the 
Oddl'ellow.s or the Chief Hanger of the Foresters 
tells him maguificeutly once a year, throughout 
those forty-five, years, that the society possesses a 
fund amounting to hundreds of thousands of pound.s. 
So it does. The individual ineiuber has paid into 
that fund in the course of the forty-five years nearly 
six hundred monthly contributions. But no part 
of that fund belong.s to him, lias he received, or 
ca-n he receive, any eciuivalent for his money 1 
,Doe.s he ever calculate hoiv much his forty or fifty 
^'ears’ coutrihutious amount to, and ask himself 
whether he gets, or can get, an ade(|uate return for 
liis ‘savings’ ? 

But he has not ‘ ."avecl ’ hi,s money. He has p.aid 
it away. He may lie. a healthy man all his life and 
never reapiire to ‘ come on the club.’ In that ca.se 
the whole of his so-called investment or insurance 
fund yield.s him nothing, tso far as he is jjersoiially 
concerned it does not matter in the least how or 
whether the ten ])Ouuds i.s s])eut upon his funeral. 

The really serious tjuestiun, then, for any young 
mail who is thinking of joining a friendly society 
is whether rlie many yeiirs of tlirift, to practise 
which he uudortakes when he pays his first sub- 
scription, is to be mauagc.d upon a sound and profit- 
able, or an old-fashioned, un.=;ound, and wasteful 
'::system. , ■ . . , . 

How, hit us see exactly wliat happens in the 
Holloway Society. At first sight it seems absurd 
to say that tiie memlicr receives sick-pay as he 
recpiires it throughout the. years of his membership, 
and on reaching sixty-five gets all his money hack 
again with comxjoiuid interest. Ko matter how 
absurd, or bow impossihlo it seems, it is the fact. 
Meiiil-)ers are admitted into the society from four- 
teen to sixty yeans of age .a.s. .share-members. Up 
to thirty years of age a oue-ishare member pays a 
penny a day ; that is, two .shillings and fourpence 
per lunar mouth. From the age of thirty years 
omvards he pay.s an e.xtra halfpenny per month for 
each year beyond thirty. That is to say, between 
thirty and thirty-one lie pay.s two shillings and 
_ -fourpence halfpenny per month ; from thirty -one to 
thirty-two he pays two .shillings and fivepence j from 
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in requiring tlie young members to provide for Recognising that the payment of the additional 
the old, and in the acouin illation of a huge fund halfpennies per month after thirty years of age 
upon which individual members have no personal might in some cases impose upon a member a 
■claim. strain which sometimes he could not hear, Mr 

The penny per day which the one-share memher Holloway made provision in his rules for allowing 
pays amounts to one pound ten shillings and four- the member’s monthly contribution, from his for- 
peiice per annum. It is the experience of all tieth hirtiidayuonwards, to reinaiii at two shillings 
friendly societies tliat np to thirty^ years of age and. ninepence (according to the table) and for 
the sum of about five shillings per annum suffices taking the member’s additional halfpennies from 
to meet the average cost of sickness per member his interest account. In the Rirmingliam district 
and cover reasonable management expenses. It a new syxstem has been adopted under which, by 
follows, therefore, tliat in tlie Holloway Society, paying a lump sum at joining, all the benefits of 
after this pro rata deduction has been made, the the monthly-contributing member maybe assured, 
one-share member at the end of his first year has It is an improvement upon Mr Holloway’s jdan. 
about one pound five shillings remaining to his and has secured the approval of very high actuarial 
credit ill the saving.s-bank department. Instead of authority. But it is somewhat complicated, and 
being put into a big money-box, upon which lie I will not destroy the simplicity of this article 

can make no claim, it is entered to his name in by . explaining it in detail. It does not aifect the 

the .society’.s book.s, and remains earning cofiipound fundamental principles of the society, 
interest. So each year’.s liabilities are made up Another important provision in the TTolloivay 
separately, and each succeeding year begins with a scheme is that a member can at any time witlidraw 
new .slate. Every member know.s from year to year part of his accumulated fund, and still enjoy all 
liow his individual account stands ; and those who the benefits of membership. It sometimes happens 
are not acquainted with the accumulative powers of that ten pounds or twenty pounds is of the utmost 
compound interest would be astonished at the way . importance to a man at a pinch, and many meiulicr.s 
in which thrifty saving niultiplie.s itself. have found this rule of the greatest assistance. If 

It may possibly appear that the Holloway Society a member wishe.s, to leave the society altogether, he 
is an expensive society, but really the extra pay- can take out the ■whole of Im accumulated capital 

ment is very small, and the rules of the society with the exception of two years’ appropriation, 

provide for making it fall lightly. Besides, it must This foi'feiture is a desirable precaution, because it 
be remembered that every penny unexpended in is to the interest of the society and of the individual 
•sick-pay and management comes back to the memher that the accumulated funds should remain a.s nearly 
at the annual appropriation, and is added to his as . possible intact. But there is the provision in 
.saving.s- hank account. The interest paid , upon case of necessity. 

these savings in dozens of towns in Gloucestershire In his work, on The Endoiment of Old Age, Mr 
and Wiltshire, and in Birmingham and its sur- Booth says that ‘ the certainty of the enjoyment of 
rounding district, lias never, I believe, fallen beloiy saving makes thrift attractive.’ That is perfectly 
4 per cent. ■ true. To the Oddfellow and the Forester such 

The member who ]iay.s a penny a day is, as I attraction is denied. The results of his thrift have 
luive .said, called a one-share membei'. Tn sickness been added to the general fund of the Order, iq.'on 
he receives ten shilling.? a week for six months, and . which he as an individual has no claim. The 
after that five .shillings a week. He may subscribe memher of the Holloway Society can watch the 
for two shares, which would be twopence per day,. . accumulation of his saving-s in the same way as a 
in which case he would receive one pound per week modern beekeeper can watch, through the glass 
in sicline.ss ; if he took three shares and paid three- u roofkof his hive, the thrifty accumulation by hi,g 
pence a day, he would receive thirty shillings a . stock of bees. In the district of Stroud alone the 
week. If he cannot afford one share (two .shillings accumulated fund is approaching, if , it has not 
and fourpence per month) he can take half a share, ' already reached, a total of one huudred thousand 
and pay a halfpenny a day or one shilling and two- ■ pounds.'. Every one-, share member who has been in 
pence per month, in which ca.se he would insure Thessoeiety for five years uow has SLaiiding to hi.s 
live ,sliillii!g.s a week .sick-pay. The maximum credit six pounds eigliteen .shilling.? and tivopence : 
number of shares any member can subscribe Tor if for . ten' years, the amount is fifteen pounds eleven 
three, hut below that he can increase or reduce . shillings and eightpeuce ; if for fifteen ycaiv, twenty- 
liL share,? at any time according to his means. A seven pomuls six shillings and a penny; if for 

.statement of his sliare-accouut is furnished to the twenty years, forty-three pounds eleven shillings find 

memher at the end of eacli financial year, .so that eightpence. So the individii.a] accounts go on in- 
ho can see precisely how lie .stand.?. Ho grows creasing. In forty years the member’s capital 
richer from year to year, and the tangible results rise to one hundred and twenty pounds t.liirteeu 

nf his thrift are ever before hi.s eyes. Tn all the shillings and sovenpcnce, and in fifty jmars to two 

Holloway' Societies the accumulated funds are in- hundred and eight pounds one shilling mid eight- 

ve,stcd upon mortgage of freehold property or in pence, which is actually a larger sum than he will 
securities specified in the Friendly Societie,? xVets. have paid into the society in monthly contribution.?. 
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That sum ot two liundred mid eight pounds is worth 
all it looks to a workiiig-nmii at sixty-live j'ears of 
age, and if it he said that such a sum might not last 
as long as a man would want an annuity or old-age 
pension, the reply is: Well, perhaps not; but two 
hundred and eight pounds one shilling and eight- 
]icn<:C‘, in the hand is worth more than any amount 
of Slate-aid in the clouds of a general discussion 
upon the (piestiun of how the State is going to 
provide, it. I nndersiancl that considerably more 
than one ihunsiuid pounds has already been paid 
out in Stroud alone to members who have reached 
sixty-five years of age. The members of the old 
socicLius on reaching sixty-five do not receive a 
; penny. 

One other fact of considerable interest remains 
to be mentioned. Ten or twelve joiars ago it 
was resolved to esiabli.sh the Holloway Society in 
Birminglmm. It began in a very small way. The 
Ilighfc Hon. William Eenrick, one of the Members 
of Parliament for the city, was invited to become 
its first president. Mr Kenrick, being a shrewd 


business man, had his ‘doots.’, He would not 
take it for granted, upon anyhodyls word, that the 
Holloway Society could do what its promoters said 
it had been doing for irearly twenty years. Before 
lie would allow his name to be associated with it 
he insisted upon an investigation, into its financial 
soundness by a firm of actuaries to lie ehosetr by 
himself. The Birmingham trustees and secretary of 
tlie .society agreed, and themselve.s engaged another 
firm of aetnarie.s to make an independent analysi.s 
of the rules and contribution tallies. Botli firms of 
actuaries reported eniirel}’- in favour of tlie .society, 
and Air Kenriek without a moment’s liesitation 
accepted the pre.sidency, a position which, he. oecn- 
pie,s to tliis day, Mr Ivenrick i.s a hrotlier-iu- 
law of Air Joseph Clianiberlain. Tlie society, in. 
the great industrial cli.strict of which Birmingham 
is the centre, now has thousands of 3,nember.?, 
and there can he no doubt that the more its 
.sound and ef|nitab]e principles are xinder, stood the 
more widely it will be extended throughout the 
kingdom. 


|WG wfeek,s later, on a , warm afternoon, 
,Serge Pavlotf called at the hotel 
wliei'cv Lance. Avas staying, and was 
shown, . to^; .the , young ' Scotsman’s 
room. They met each othei’ with 
perfect frankness and fri.enclli,ne.s.s. 
Each knew tlie other to he hi.s .rival for a prize 
which botli deemed of incalculable wortli j biit they 
ran, their race and fought tlieir fight like me.n of, 
honour and breeding. So far neither had gained 
the least, notion of Althea’s feelings towards hhn. 
She was not the kind of , girl to Aveiir her heart on 
her sleei’e, and neither had spoken. . / 

‘What ’a wrong, Pavlotf '?■’ said Lance a, s they 
slmok hands, ‘ AMu look worried.’ 

‘My dear Cohpihoun,’ replied the B,us,sian, with 
a sweep of his great arm, ‘everything’s wrong. 
When do your friends the Lockes Lave Odc.-.«a ?’ 

‘In about a week,’ replied Lance. ‘So Mr Locke 
Avas telling me ]a.?i night.’ 

‘ I wish they were safely away now,’ said Pavloff. 

‘1)0 yoii expect trouble here ?’ cried Lance. 

‘I do,’ returned the liussian— ‘ the worst kind of 
trouble. The workmen have been greatly excited 
of kte OA’-er the outbreaks and raassacres in the 
northern citie.s, and now the revolutionists are 
busy here arranging a strike and preparing for a 
desi'ierate conflict with the authorities.’ 

‘Bo tliG latter know anything about it?’ asked 
Lilli ce. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said PaAdoff. ‘ Their action sliows the 
serionsiies.s of the afiair. Tliey are secretly pouring 
CoHSack.s and troopis into the city. The soldiers 
arrive by night and are quartered in C4overninent 


huilding.Sj and kept clo.se, .so that no , one has any 
idea of tlve forces ready, to he let loose on the 
in.snrgent.s, if a rising .should break out.’ 

‘ "Will tlie peojile figli t ? ’ asked Colquhoun. , 

‘Oh yes,’ said Pavloff again. ‘Those who have 
anus will, figlit ; the, rest will hum, loot, and destro,y. 
If once they get out of liand there ivill be frightful , 
doings. Suppose, Colquhoun, you Were one of ten 
packed in a damp and .filthy cellar for a home, 
working fourteen hour.s a day under slave-like 
conditions for a slice of black bread and a glas.s 
of vodka, as igno,rant , and, , more savage than the 
be.asts of the field, Avhat Avonld you do .Avhen 
hidden to ri.se and seize that for which your soul 
lusted?’ 

Lance nodded. ‘I have seen enough to be sui'e 
that yonr picture is far from overdraAvn, Pavloff," 
he replied. ‘It makes one’s Iduod boil to see 
the conditions under which the workers Jive in 
Russia. If tliey break out, they nail exact a fear- 
ful vengeance.’ 

‘No one can doubt it,’ said the Rus.siaii. ‘And 
I wi.sh onr friemls ivere safedy away. MTU, we ’ll 
go, down and look at my place.’ 

Pavloff had inv'ited Colquhoun to look over his 
engineering works, and had notv come to conduct 
him thitiier, 

‘ On the Avay we ’ll take a turn through a work- 
ing-class quarter,’ said the Russian. ‘Afou shall see 
some of tlie dens in which the workers of Odessa 
are packed together.’ 

In a few momeiit.s they left the noble aA’-enue in 
Avliicli Colipihoun’s hotel was situated, and began 
to tread byways. 



‘Are tliese Avorkmeu’s liouses ? ’ asked Liince, ‘The strikers are inareliing on tlie factories still 
looking witli disfavour on the mean, dirty houses at work,’ said Pavlotf, turning to Lance. ‘I nm.n. 
on either side of the narri;)AV streets. go on to my place as quickly as possible ; but first, 


‘No, no,’ answered his companion; ‘tliese are Coiqnhoun, I will show you the near e.st way hack 
palaces compared with tlie hovels rvliere the mass to your hotel.’ 

of the workers are housed.’ ‘itvot a bit of it,’ replied Lance. ‘Let me come 

They turned the corner of a street, and the mth yon. If I can he of the hsrst service, piray 

Russian ]ioiuted to tlie month of an alley before command me. In any case, don’t lose a secontl. 

them— a tall, narrow slit between lofty buildings. Your presence may be mo.st urgently needed.’ 

‘ 'We will ]:)lunge into that,’ be .said ; ‘there you ‘This way, then,’ cried the llnssian ; arid off they 
will see what we seek. I hope yon have a strong hurried in a direction ojiposite to tliat which, the 

,stoin.'),eh. T/itlnn six step.s of the street the stench crowd bad taken. For twenty in iiiutes they made 

is friglitful, and becomes more overpowering a.s yon their Avay swiftly across the city, only stopjring 

adviiTiee.’ once when Pavlo.fF drew Lance aside as a . sorimi 

But they never entered the alley, nor was Lance of Cossacks gallopied fiiviously along a wide avennb 

called upon to undergo the ordeal Pavloff promi.sed. thei'" were about to cross. They ran over, plunged 

For, of a sudden, the tiny opening began to vomit into a side-street, and at once found tbey were 

hum.anil:y. Out swarmed tlie dwellers in those nearing the heart of a serious disturbance. Shout- 

Iiorrible depths as if aroused by a sudden call. ing crowd, s swung to and fro, now barring their 

Out they .streamed, men, women, and children. way, now opening anfl giving them free p,as.sage, 

Nor bad L.ance ever seen so squalid and dreadful and tbe farther they went the wilder became tiie 

a crowd a.s that which .now swept into sight like rioter.s and the more violent the nproan : . 

vermin pouring from a sewer — men with white, As they passed a ruined building who.se doors andi 
savage faces half-hidden in a tangle of filthy beard, windows were beaten in, Pavloff jerked a nie.'ining 

their bodies .scarce hidden, by their mberahle rags ; thumb toward.s it. ‘A spirit store,’ he said brieily, 

women whose eyes glittered Avith ferocious rage It was de.serted uoav, foimall the Avliieli; bad 

caused by tire famine Avhicli they and their children been stored there had been drank or bad rini im.. 

endured, tbeir frow.sr, unkempt bair falling about Avaste doAAm the kennel, and the place rc-uked Aviili 

til eir .shoulders ; children stunted and hal f-,starved. . the vile odour of the maddening spirit. 

Out /they rn.shed and streained along the wide This looked bad.: '\Yhat niigbt not men do who' 
.street, pa.ssi.iig the t\v'o young men, aa-Iio had paused Avere inflamed Avith wrong and drunken fury;? /■ /.:/ 
in an archway. As the crowd rushed by, the men ‘My Avorks are doAvn here,’ said Payloff ; and, 
called to each other with Ioav, fierce groAvls, a sound they turned a corner, and could hardly , nun'e ' a 
in its note of savage iiitensity far more terrible than single step. They AVere Avedged instantly , in thei 

any AV’i.kl npro,ar. out.skirt.s of a vast croAA^d Ai'liich filled the street 

‘ What is tills ?’ said Pavloff, then ansAveved his from side to .side. Pavloff forced his AA?ay fierceljr 

own. que.stion. ‘It has come,’ he said in a low through the throng, and Lance aided him. 

A'oice ; ‘ it has come.’ Botb Avere of great height a.nd strength, and 

Lance stepped back a little. The crowd bronglit at .first they droAm their Avay through the croAA'd, 

with it the pungent, sickening stench of the reeking steadily. Then the inas.s of bodie,s ibickened till 

hovels AAdience they had rmslied, and for a moment they could mov'e no longer, and at the. same 

he shrank from ii. Then suddenly PavbdT leaimd moment a ]nnig(mt eddy of smoke Avliivlet] along 

forward, seized a man by the shoulders, and dragged the street, and the ci’owd set up a roar of savage 

him aside. joy. They AA'ere below a street lamp .set on a stout 

‘ Wiiat does this mean, 'Dmitri he demanded. rod of iron sbanding out at right angles fi'om the 
The mar.!, a gaunt, raggexl fellow armed AAuth a AAmll. Pavloff stretched out his long arms, seized 
lieaA'v bludgeon, looked ipi at Id.s gigantic captor the rod, drew himself iqi, looked for a inoiuent 

ami recog!ii.sed him. In furu ho dragged Pavloif oA’cr the heads of the erou'd, then drojiped again 

imo the archway, as if fearful for libs safety; hut Avilh a groan of bitter soitoaa'. 

jlie main body of the erijAA’d new.r glanced aside. ‘What is it?’ cried Lance. ‘What is n'rong^ 
All ])Oiiro(l on toAA’ards the Avide aA'emie the young Pavdoff?’ The face of the Prince had startled liira, 
men liad lately left. the great blue eyes blazing fiercely in a Avliite mask. 

At a stroke the latter iioav lieard of the extra- With a gnlji as of one choking somoihing cloAvn, 
ordinary danger AA'hich menaced Odesm ; of the /in/as the lln.ssian replied sloAvly, ‘1 luwe seen a droad- 

ri>l'-,mhin, Avbich had sailed into the harbour and ful sight. I havo seen every hope 1 had in my 

now Lhreaf,eiied the city Avith her inutinou.s guns, life crumbling into dust. My Avorks are on fire.’ 

ami of bow .strikers and revolutioni.st.s bad at once ‘Can notiiiirg be done?’ cried Lance, 

joined hand,^ for a bloiv at the hated aathoi’itie.s. ‘Nothing,’ said PaAdotf; ‘ tlie place k Imniiug like 

Like an electric spark along a Avire, the ncAVS had a furnace. There is air abundance of inibunmablc 
11a, shod tlirongh tbe slums of Odesisa, and the forces stuff about.’ 

of disorrler and destruction had risen insurgent at . A sudden swirl of the crowd threw up against 
the call, -them a tall, thin man AAUth a lung red beard. He 
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f;ave a ioixd, eager cry, and seizing tlie Prince by 
]jis coat, poured forth a Wood oi swift, pxirring 
llussian. 

Pavloff listened, nodding from time to time ; then 
he turned to Lance. 

‘This is my foreman Petrovsky,’ he said. ‘My 
fellows had not joined the strikers.’ . Ilis sad face 
was brightened for an instant by . a smile at the 
thongbfc of that. ‘But their steadine-ss only made 
matters worse. They were driven out of the works 
by force, and several casks of petroleum and spirit 
were burst open witli hatchets, and a match applied. 
The result will be a heap of ashes, instead of a 
s])ut where five hundred Avorked in content and in 
hopes of better: times.’ 

‘ This i.s cruelly hard, Pavloff,’ said Lance. ‘ Be- 
lieve me, I am deeply sorry for this bitter interrup- 
tion of your Avork.’ 

‘ Thanks, Coiquhoun, for your sympathy,’ said the 
llussian, taking the hand Avhich the young Scotsman 
extended. ‘ But it is more than an interruption, 
it is a full stop. I am done for.’ 

‘ What 1 ’ cried Lance; ‘is not your place in- 
sured V 

‘It is mot,’ said Pavloff sloAvly, stroking his great 
yellow moustache. ‘I shall be a lucky man if I 
can meet my liabilities. This leaA'cs me Avitliout 
a copeck in the w'orld.’ 

Lance stared at him in dismay. Some idea that 
tills might mean heavy losses to his companion had 
already crossed his mind; but ruin— that was 
another affair altogether. ■ 

He looked at the Prince and tried to frame some 
.speech of sympathy. But at such a moment mere 
Avords seemed nothing, and le.ss than nothing, as 
a vehicle to convey deep feelings. He could find 
nothing better than the exclamation, ‘ I saj'-, Pavloff, 
this is frigliLfuI ! ’ but the ILu.‘«siau uadcrsLoud, and 
, replied Avitli a nod and a faint smile. 

‘Well,’ said Pavloff, turning and leading the way 
through the outskirts of Uie croAi-d, ‘we can do 
nothing here. Let us seek our friends the Lockes, 
and .see them safedy on tlu/ir way to the north. But 
you, of course, Avill go Avith them 1 ’ 

He looked at Lance, and waved his hand Avith a 
great gesture. Colquliouu could not miss the mean- 
ing of either look or moA’ement. 

The Prince retired from tlie contest He Avould 
sec them off and secure their safety, himself remain- 
ing behind, alone Avith his blasted hopes. Tlie act 
which caused liis Avork for hi.s felloAV-Russians to 
crumble into ruin destroyed also lus suit of Altlica. 


In another moment he began to speak in a balf- 
mitsing fasbion, and the speech shoAved still more 
plainly Avliat Avas running in his mind. 

‘I must look round now for some means of earn- 
ing a living. It Avill be as much as I can do to get 
bread for myself.’ 

‘ Oh Pavloff ! ’ cried Lance, ‘ I trust you Avill find 
that you are not liit so badly as that’ 

The Russian shook his head sIoAxdy. 

‘ They are all over— my dreaims,’ he said ; ‘but do 
not fear, Colquhoun, that I .sliall starve. We are 
very friendly to each other in our famijy, Ave 
Pavloffs. There are half-a-dozen estates on avIucIi 
I can make my. self useful. Luckily, I know mncli 
of Avoodcraft and forestry.’ 

He gave a low, bitter laugh at this prospect of 
dependency, and for a moment Lance felt that 
di.sgust of bis own Avealtlx Avbich assails the high 
and generoxxs spirit Avhen confronted with a noble 
rival drix'en from the conflict by so ignoble a reason. 
Colquboxxn’s mind flexv then to tliouglits of Althea 
heiAself. What AX’oxxld thi,s OAOxil liiin, this diisfister 
of PavlofPs 1 Of itself, nothing — he knexv that very 
Avell. If Althea had begun to care for the Prince, 
the latter’s misfortunes Avoxikl onlj" endear him the 
more to a true-hearted girl. Theix lus thought.s 
Avere suddenly interrupted. They had turned intu 
a quieter street, and an empty droshky Avas coming 
along. 

‘Jxxmp in,’ cried Pavloff, seizing Lance by the 
arm and hurrying hitn foru'ard. The Eu.s.9ian called 
a swift order to the man, and put a piece of gold into 
his liand. The drodilcy-dvivev at once Avhipped up 
bis nimble pony, and aAvay they Avent at a breaks 
neck pace. 

Ten minutes of this .SAviffc progress broxxght them 
to the door of the hotel they sought. Pa Adoff Ava.s 
on the side nearest to the paA^eraent, and he darted 
out. 

This district Avas quiet for the present, but the 
(hxorkeeper stood at the foot of the steps looking xin 
and doAvu in a disturbed fashion. Beside him stood 
one of the hotel clerks. Pavloff exchanged half-a- 
dozen sentences Avith the latter, then burned to 
i.anee Avith an anxioxi,s face. 

‘ Come on,’ he cried in English, and led the Avay 
with long, lia.sty stride.s. 

‘ IWxat is it ?’ a.sked Lance as he followed. 

Pa\doff glanced over his shoulder, and opened grim 
lips to ansAX’er : ‘Miss Locke has gone oxtt alone into 
the city.’ 

{To be continued.) 


OPES'ING OF post-~i,:etters. 
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AN letters be opened in the Post- 
Office — that is, legally opened ? Tlie 
answer must he iu the affirmative. 
To many persons this will come 
as a sui’prise. The inviolability of 
letters ‘while in the custody of the 
Postmaster-General’ — that is, while they are passing 
through the post— -is of first importance; hut it is 
scarcely less important that the confidence in their 
exemption from violation, even thougli legal, which 
almost universally exists should be maintained. 
Millions of lettei's are posted every clay without a 
thought on the part of the senders that they could 
he so interfered with, or the slightest fear that they 
Avill not be delivered intact. Yet the fact remains 
that the Government has the right or the power 
to open post-letters, lias had it from a very early 
period, has used it not infrecpiently even in recent 
years, and if occasion arose would no doubt use 
it at the present time. No one, liowever, vdll sup- 
pose that a power so invidious and so repugnant 
to the British feeling would be made use of by 
any Government except under very special and ex- 
ceptional circumstances or in an extreme emergency. 
It is, in fact, one of those weapons which have been 
confided to the executive, like the power to 
claim martial law, in obedience to the exigencies of 
national self-preservation, but on the understand- 
ing at the same time that they will be used most 
rarely, and only when all other methods have failed, 

. It may be interestihg to trace the origin of the 
]iower or autliority so conferred, and to refer con- 
cisely to the, more important cases in udiich it has 
been exercised. In 1377 ‘bulls and other instru- 
ments’ coming from Home were ordered to be 
searched for. In 1528 the letters of an ambassador 
in England of the Emperor diaries V. were seized 
and opened by Cardinal Wolsey. In 1641 a report 
was made to the House of Commons that ‘the 
House of Lords agreed to the opening of foreign 
mails,’ and saying also that ‘they did yield to the 
opening of letters, but that it would be very iiicon- 
veuieut if often used.’ It is significant that in the 
same year complaint was made by an ambassador 
of the republic of Venice that his letters had been 
opened. An Act of Cromwell’s Parliament estahlish- 
ing a 2 'ostal system stated in its 2 U’eanihle that ‘a 
Government 2 iost is the best means to discover and 
2 n’event many and wicked designs whicli have been 
and are ; daily contrived against the p^eace and wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth.’ It would seem from 
this that it was intended to use the power very 
freely. Under Charles II. the Post-Office rvas leased 
to a private 2>er3on, but the right of the State to 
open letters was reserved. Itaiipears, indeed, that 
after the R.estoratioii letters were often opiened. 
The ‘Spiauish method’ of opening and co 2 yying 
letters was shown to the king and Lord Arlington 
by a Sir Samuel Morlantl, who 2'5rofessed to be a 
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master of the art. It was a2>2U''Oved— indeed ad- 
mired — and was ordered to be put in practice at 
the General Post-Office, where it is stated to have 
been used ‘ with advantage to the Grown,’ At the 
fire of London the appliances were hurned, and 
the practice appears to have been discontinued for 
a time. Afterwards, however, the idan was sub- 
mitted to William III., but it did not commend 
itself to his judgment. He considered the .secret 
a dangerous one, and that it ought not to lie 
encouraged. Ups till the reign of Queen Anne tio 
statntory imwer to opsen letters had existed, but in 
1711 a statute was pmssed formally conveying such 
power to the executive Government. 

In 1722 the j)rinci 2 >al evidence against Bisliop 
Atterbury, when tlie cpnestion of the deprivai 
of his office wa,s being considered by tho House 
of Lords, was a copy of a letter that had becji 
sent by him, and which was tendered by a Po.st- 
Office clei’k and accepited as evidence. Similarlj^, 
letter of J. Horne Tooke, who xvas being tried for 
liigb treason, was produced as evidence against him ; 
it had been intercepted and opened in the post. In 
1735 the House of Commons ‘censured the opening 
of letters of members ■without an exp>ress warrant 
in writing under the hand of any of the Principal 
Secretaries, of . State for eA^ery such op^ening.’ The 
letters sent by members of Parliament could then 
be readily identified from the fact that they w^re 
‘franked’ on the outside by the member’s signature. 
For other correspondence, more general Avarrants 
Avere considered sufficient. In 1783 Lord Geoi-ge 
Gordon’s letters Avere detained. , The rectu’ds show 
that there Avere exactly one hundred Avafrauts i,ssued 
betAveen 1712 and 1 798 1 but /during the great 
Continental Avar,' AA'lien there were many enemie!3i 
abroad and not a feAV- traitors at home, the oi:)ening 
of letters Avas much more frequent, there having 
been three hundred and seventy-tAA'O AA'arrants issued 
betAveen 1799 and 1814. The details are in most 
cases givmn. In the former year a AA'arrant Avas- 
issued to 02 >en the letters of eighteen :per.sons iu 
Manchester and LiA'erpwol, arrd in 1812 tlie pwst- 
nm.sters of Manche.ster, Nottingham, and GlasgoAV 
received the very Auague directions to ‘opsen all such 
letters as should apApAear to be of a suspicious nature' 
and likelj'' to convey seditious inforniation.’ Iji 
1843 there Avere some disturbances in the manii- 
faeturing di.Btricts, and Avarrants AA'ere issued to open 
the letters of .seventeen p)er,sons who Avere .susjAeeted 
of pn'omoting them. 

It may be aa'cII to refer here in detail to some- 
circAuustances Avhicli occurred in 1844, and Avhich 
led to a piarliamcniary inquiry regarding the pooAver- 
that existed to open letters, but more particularly tO' 
the manner in Avhich the pioAver had been exercised, 
and with Avhat frequency. In that year the political 
refugee, ilazzini, Avho Avas alleged to he conuected 
Avith an insurrectionary p)lot in Italy that was cal- 
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culatfcl to (JiriLurb tlic pe.-U'e oi' Europe, and "ivlio 
was joined by some other persons ])robahly con-' 
ntfted with him politieally, ijeiilioned the House 
(.lununons, alleging that their correspondence had 
he(-u ojiened and read in the PosL-Oilice, and praying 
for redress and that the repetition of such an un- 
constitaitional and infamous practice should be pre- 
¥eated. Mazzini, who had many influential friends 
in England, including Macaulay, Carlyle, Grote, 
John Stuart Mill, and others — -although it does 
not follow that they sympathised with his methods 
for securing Italian iudepeiidenee — was championed 
hy a iidr Diuicomhe, a member of Parliament, who 
impuirecl of fcjir James Graham, the lioiue Secretary, 
if tlie statements as to the opening of the letters were 
true, ’’bin; (piestiuii Avas nut definitely answered ; 
Biere av;is an adniissiou, however, that as regards 
the correspondence of one of the ]>etitiuuers a war- 
rant had been is.sued, but it was no longer in force. 
'The Home Secretary concluded by Sfiving ‘it was 
not for the public good to pry and iutptire.’ 

The eliccL of this reticence was unfortunate. As 
might have been expected, a . long discussion fol- 
iatvedj rhtring which several extx'aordinary state- 
menla were made as to the extent to which the 
tibiectiunahle practice exi.«Uid. It Avas alleged, 
aniung.st other ihiiigs, that Pu.st-Gilice ollicials had 
been sent to tahc lessun.s, under rTuclie, the celebrated 
Trench detcdive, liow lacsL to open and refasteu 
puti-lettei's, aud tJiat the practice was systematically 
carried out in what was de.-jcrilied as the ‘Black 
CIinni}.'cr‘ of the General Ihwl-Ullice. Sir James 
Graham, very uiiAvisely, neitliev admitted nor denied 
the truth of tliese statements, with the ineAdtable 
result that at large number of peopde concluded that 
hr- could not iLuiy tliem. The iiame Avas further 
fanned liy a writer in the J/ysfm'cs f>f Loiulon, 
uho dte.-^cribcs the Eladc Chamber in detail, the 
iiiijdeuiejit.'^ it contained, their uses, aud, minutely, 
llu- pj'aclices that Avcre carried on ; aud a fiuiher 
puticion cfmtj)laining of improper interference Avith 
letters Ijuving at tliE time been presented to Par- 
limnem. In a person uuuunl Stul>zinan, the people 
gviicvahy lieciune ([iiiic alarmed. The ju’ess, too, 
Avith iiiLire zeal than < li.se, relion, did much to 
esicourage the feeling. Seals engraven ‘ Not to be 
Graliamlscd ' were on sale. at. (he stationers’ .shops; 
‘safety’ envelope,', for which it was claimed that 
it AVics imiio.'i'sihle to open tliem without traces of 
Uurir Aiolation renniiniug, were invented aud brought 
into u.se- ; tiud large, numbers of letters AA'ere sent by 
coach, rail, &c., although this was contrary to law. 
ht last the Goverianeut thought it better to let in 
.some light on tlie matter, and to UAmw what under 
the exi-siiiig power had been aud Avhat could be 
d(.ti!e. Sir J;nues Graham, tlierefore, propo.sed the 
following niutiou : ‘That a committee of secrecy 
he appointed to imptire into the state of the laAV 
in rcispiect to the detaining and opening -of letters 
at tlie General PosL-Oiiice, and into the mode in 
AA-hicli the authority given for such detaining and 
opening ha,s been exercised ; and to report their 


opinion and observations thereon to the House.’ 
The motion Avas adopted. 

The committee received as.sistance from otiicials 
of the Privy Uouncil Oftiee and the, llecord Office, 
and had many sitting, s. Its iinptiry Ava,s thorough, 
going back to the earliest date at which the practice 
of opening letters Avas laiown to have existed ; and 
the report, Avhicli was pi'eseiited late in 1844, con- 
tained a reference to all the imjiortaui case,s, the 
most interesting of Avhich have been, already referred 
to ill this paper. It stated that during the century 
the annual number of Avarrants issued was .slightly 
over eight, affecting the letters of about .si.xteen 
person.^ annually, on an average. In Ireland, wheni 
the Lord-Lieutenant had statutory puAvens, iJiirty- 
one Avarrauts affecting the curre.spoudencc. uf sixl.y 
persons had been issued during the tAvelve years 
preceding 1844. As regards the letters of the 
foreigners Etobznian, Worcele, and Godricki, it 
having been shown that the warrants of authority 
concerned the personal safety of a foreign Sovereign 
Avho Avas under the protection of England, it was 
held that the Issuing of them Ava.s fully justified. 
In conclusion, the committee expiussed tlie opinion 
not only that the Government .should not be de- 
prived of the power to detain and open letters, but 
that redridioits uu that power dioald 9iul he 

It is not knoAvn to what e.vtent, if any, the power 
has since been exercised ; but it is believed that 
during the Fenian conspiracy it Awm again brouglit 
into use. Whether at a suh.se.quenfc period the. Irish 
members of Parliament really thuugbt their Ictteus 
Aimre being opened it is impossible to say; but in 
1889 one uf tlmm i[ue.stiuned the Gu\'crmaeut on 
the subject, desiring to know ‘to AA'hat extent the 
“GrahaniLsing” of letters was now exercised,' it 
having been alleged that some of iheir liaicr.s had 
been opened in the l.ieneral Post- Off ice, Dublin. 
The Pustuia.sler-Geueral rejilied Lliat if llji.s had 
been done — he did not admit that it had, but 
promised to inquire — it Avould ha\'e been cpiite 
illegal, as the power to open letters did nor re.st 
with the Post-Office but with a Secrctitry of Stale. 
In conuecLiuu Avith thi.s it is alleged, on aipiarcutly 
good authority, that having protested to .Mr Glad- 
stone Avhen on a certain occa.sion a Secretary of 
State issued a warrant to open letters, ilr Fawcett, 
then Postmaster-General, was told radier curtly to 
inind his own bu.smes.s. 

While, iiti has been shoAim, the opening uf letters 
in the post has occa.sionally resulted in .some im- 
portant, information being obtained Avhich awxs of 
use to the GoA^ernment for the prei’ention of crime 
or the baffling of treasonable practict.?, it is to be 
recollected that in the present da_y Ministers are so 
.severely criticised for almost everything they do 
that in the exercise of the power conferred upon 
them they are more likely to err on the skL of 
caution than by an arbitrary e.vcrcise of that ])OAVer. 
This should be suificient to allay any anxiety on 
the subject that on the part of some persons might 
otherwj.se exiti. 
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PROGRESS IN NORTH-WESTERN RHODESIA.: 

IJy W. B. IlOBERTSON. 



jllE Zaiiilwsi River in its middle reaches 
describes a course sometlung like the 
shape of a howl, with the Victoria 
Falls at the bottom of the howl. 
Withiii tills howl is contained about 
a fourth of wliat, vdth the settlement 
of bomidaries, is expected to liecome the adrainis- 
irative area of North-Western lUiudesia ; and this 
fourth i.s the only part of that territory to wliich 
immediate general interest attaches. In it a clever 
piece of engineering work has been, completed— 
namely, the Victoria Falls railway briilge ; and in 
it the railway line from the Cape is travelling to- 
wards Cairo at tlie rate of a mile a day. Passsenger 
trains liave been, running regularly riglit up to 
the Falla from the Cape, — niuety-two hours’ journey 
— since June 1904 ; and so near 1ms this greatest 
marvel of its kind been brought to us that Cook’s 
lourist agency now has it included amongst their 
regTilar bookings. The Briti.sh As.sociation sent 
out an advance-party of half-a-dozen eminent 
scientists to make special studies on the spot, pre- 
paratory to the visit of the general body of its 
members last Septeinher, and the results of tlieir 
investigatio.ns -will in due course he pi‘e.sented in 
acoe.ssilde form. All this — to say nc,)tluiig of the 
week-enders tliat run iip from .Bulawaj'o, two hun- 
dred and eight}' mile, s away — implies exteimiveliotel 
accommodation. That is already there in the shape 
of a hotel wdtll all tlie latest impr'ovements, and Avith 
its cuisine under the supervision of a c/ic/'from the 
Ijondon Carlton. aiuT Savoy' Hotels, in the town of 
.Livingstone, three miles from the Falls. Vet it is 
no longer ago than 14th Nov'eniber 1855 siiice these 
haunts of llie crocodile and liipjtopotamus were first 
trod by a Avhite man — to Avit, tlie great David Living- 
.Htune. As he approached the .Falls in liis canoe, and 
after the columns of vapour hail appeared in sight, he 
says: ‘The whole scene Ava.s e.xtremely beautiful. . . . 
It had never been seen before by' European, eyes ; 
but scenes so lovely .must have been gaieed upon by' 
aageiri in their flight.’ This scene, it is. gratifying 
;o know, is in no wise marred by the advent of 
ihi; iron hoi>e, for area.s two niile.s Avido and six 
miles long on both sides of the rWer liaAm been re- 
vi-1 by. the. .Brili.sh South Africa Company' a.s 
])ubli(‘ parka Gor ever.’ 

Jis to ilu- modern operations noAV going on here, 
ilia-e liad to he preceded by a wholesale slaughter 
of crocodiles. According to a iirivate letter from 
Hr Ferdinand AiLken.s, District Commissioner at 
the Court of King Lewanika, the crocodile’s chief 
enemies hillierio liaA’e been the jackal and hysona. 
Tiiese, however, being no match for the ampluhian, 
only eat the eggs Avhen ilicy can get them, and at 
tin's the most succe,s.sru] is the jackal. Mr Aitkens’s 
‘ hoys’ say that the jackal has sixteen ey’es— -one on. 


the eggs and fifteen on the crocodile. Tlie hymn a, 
out, he other hand, being A’ery greedy, lias all his eyes 
on the eggs, and so often falls a victim to the AA'atcliful 
crocodile in inotionless hiding. These ‘boys’ liaA’e 
also told him that tlie crocodile sometimes knocks 
its prey off the bank or off the canoe with its tail, 
and then, seizes it with its wide-opening jaws. As 
man_y as tAA'entw of these hideous reptiles have been 
seen in one group. Such dangerous neigliboiii',s had 
to be thinned out to alloAv peo|ilc with oiil.y tAVo 
eyes to pursue their business with a proper feeling 
of security'. Lest sportsmen should regret this 
slaughter, let it be .said tliere are Still plenty' of 
crocodiles in and about the Zambesi and its tiilm- 
tarie.s to provide tpiaray for several geiicrations of 
sportsmen. 

Extensive blasting operations had also to precede 
the laying of any portion of the bridge. Excawt- 
tions wide and deep liad to be made in each rocky 
bank; and a more moving .spectacle, according to 
some, tban tliat offered by' the Falls tlieniseh'es 
AA'as ]:)resent.ed by the de, scent of the huge basaltic 
boulders into the unfathomed torrent foui' hundred 
and fifty feet heloAV. They struck the torrent 
Avitli a mighty noi.«e, indignant jets of Avater 
flew up seventy- five feet, and that yvas all that 
the smack of tons could elicit from the hurry'-: 
iiig tiood, burdened quite enough with trouble 
already. It was the engulfing of these, rocky: 
nm.s.ses AS’ifli no appreciable eifect upon the, I'iiging 
Avater’s career that made tlieir disappearance :,iin-, 
pressive. To understand Avliy' the AA'ater thus: rages, 
it is nece.ssary to reiueiuber that the rb'er atthe Falls 
i.s o\-er a mile Avide. Here it drops four huiidred 
feet— tAvo and a half times the drop of Niagara— into 
a trough that e.xtend,s along the whole .front of the 
cataract, and that Avifli its op])0.sing face, Avhicii rises 
a.s high a.s the rock over which the water flows, sud- 
denly' bans farther progre,«s except through a n.arroAV 
cleft near its easteru end. Through thi.s, which is 
called the Boiling Pot, tlie ]i, an ic-, stricken Mood forces 
it,s way with iiicrea,siug turbulence. Just iieloAv the 
Boiling Pot is tlie site of the bridge, aa'Iicvo, aiS can be 
readily' understood, the uaiter nunt be still in a great- 
state of agitation. 

These excavations, as important as the laying of 
the bridge itself, had of course to he clostdy directed 
by the engiiieer-in-eharge and lii.s jflalf, and uci;e,s- 
sitated their presence now ou one hank and now on 
the other. Though the banks are only two hundred 
yaids apart, going from one to the of her involv'ed a 
land-and-water journey of ten miles, and t-ngineers 
that build great bridges cannot have tlieir time taken 
up with, this sort of thing. So one line inoruing a 
rocket with a string attached Avas liznd acros.s the 
great gorge. To thi.s string, after it Avas in safe 
Emds on the other side, Avas attached a stout cord. 
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then came a stouter cord, and fiBallj' a strong steel 
rope. This was made fast at each end, a sort of 
Ijasket Kuspended Ly a pulley-wlieel was attaelied to 
ii, and Mr C. Beresiord Fox, the engineer-in-cliarge, 
was hauled across the fearful chasm. He was the 
first to malce this sensational journey, which hy-and- 
iiy the reijuirements of the work made quite a 
commonplace affirir. 

Meanwhile, the bridge, an elegant, spidei-y, lattice- 
work structure, was being made in England, every 
sei)arate part of steel being numbered so that it 
might be pieced together like a puzzle afterwards. 
There was al.'^o being made, and subjected to the 
severest test, an electric thirty -horse-power motor | 
that was destined to jday a daring part in the | 
erection of the bridge. Tbe.se, satisfactorily com- | 
pleted, and weighing over .si.tteen hundred tons, 
were shipped to Beira and tlieiiee conveyed by rail to 
tiie brink of the river. Steel supports of enormous 
strength — the one on the south bank eighty feet 
liigh, and the other, which had been punted slowly 
and laboriously, and in pieces, across the river 
above the Falls, on the north bank, thirty-six 
feet high — were now built; and betw'een these 
was strung eight luuidred and seventy feet of cable 
nearly five hundred feet above the water, with a 
hreaking-strain of two hundred and forty tons. On 
this cable the already-mentioned electric motor was 
to achieve distinction, and on the 28th of July' 
1904 everything was ready to mount it on its 
aerial line. Thi.s took three days to aceomplisli, 
for it weighed four tons. The men appropriately 
named it ‘ Blondin, tlie four-ton rope-walker.’ 
On its first trip down the sagging cable it was 
described as looking like a monster bee climbing 
di.)wu a string. It Avas .supported on a frame- 
work Avhich bung by the travelling wheels from 
tile cable, and to which was fitted a cliair fur 
the driver. Jt Avas fed from a coiqier comluctor 
stretched across the gorge, the electric current 
being generated by a i.lynamo Avorking on tbc bank. 
T’iie maximum load this modern Blondin carried 
Avas ten tons, Avheu relieved of the detachahle cage 
weighing tAVO tons in Avhich passengers AV'cre cou- 
A’^eyed. Among early jjassengers to cross the Zambesi 
in this noA'cl AA'ay Avere Brincess Ghvistiau and 
her daughter Princess Victoria, and Lord and Lady 
Roberts. It also took locomotives to the other side. 
Tliese, Avcighing over eighty tons, had to be dis- 
mantled and conveyed in instalments. As the 
bridge Avas being built IToui each bank simultane- 
ously, and as the raihvay Avas being laid at the rate 
of a mile a day on the north side, it can easily he 
imagined that ‘Blondin’ had a very busy time, 
for all the material both for the northern half of 
ihe bridge and for the raihray construction had to 
he transported by this electric cable- Avay. It is 
computed that by the time the bridge Avas com- 
pleted ‘Blondin’ had carried as many as fifty 
thousand tons of material across. The union of the 
two ends of the bridge, AA’hich aa’Us throAAui across 
someAA'hat on the cantileA’er principle, and Avdrieh 


consists of a single span of si.x hundred and fifty 
feet, Avas eflected last Apnil. 

This noAV brings us into close touch AAith a 
territory tliat offers attractions— present and pmos- 
pAective — that haA^e neA'er been excelled, if indeed 
they have ever been equalled. For the AueAvei' 
of Avonders there are the Victoria Falls, for tlm 
spAortsman there is every kind of quarry in the AA'ay 
of; big game, and for the settler there are the rich 
A'alleys that intersect the healthy Batoka pAlateau. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Rhodesian railAvay con - 
suiting engineer, sa.ys that in the territory border- 
ing on the Congo State he has found AA’hat lie con- 
siders the best farming land he has seen in Africa. 
Tliere are also proAmd mineral deposits of iron, 
copAper, lead, zinc, and gold only aAA'-aiting the 
rapidly appAroaching raihvay, Avhicli Avill also tapi rich 
zones of rubber and cotton. All these attractions 
are, of course, not new. What is ncAV, hoAvever, is 
the apparently startling suddenness Avitli Avhich they 
have been brought so near to us — so near that any 
one Avith the necessary means at his disposal, from 
this country, can noAv visit them and familiarise 
himself with them, and be home again inside of 
ten Aveeks. No Avonder that Professor (now Sir 
G. H.) Darwin, in formally opening the bridge 
on 12th SepAtemher, in the piresence of a hundred 
members of the British Association, aa’us moved to 
say that it seemed nothing short of a fairy talc to 
stand on this bridge over the Zambesi, in a place 
AA'hich heroic explorers had spent months in fruitless 
endeavours to reach, and Avhich they in luxurious 
ease had noAV reached in a fcAv hours. 

OFF FINISTEERE. 

CtosE-VEiiiED as Fate tlie sombre, starless niglit, 

IiiA placable the menace of tlie sea. 

Flinging its sullen, uuclmineJ, tireless strengtli 
Against the shrouded land it held in fee, 

Only the threatening waA^es and voicedess air 
About the coast of Fiiiisterre. 

Sad thoughts flung hack recalled some parting word, 
Mhile longing eyes sought the forsaken .shore, 

Calling on menrory to restore the past, 

Some frustrate hope buried for eAmrinore. 

‘Farevrell!’ they sighed, and all a sigh a despair 
Tim echoes stirred of Finisberre, 

When SAvift across the Avide dividing gloom 
There flashed a message lit Avith sudden flame, 

Light stole its menace from the threatening sea, 

And bridged a jAath of hope from AAdieuce it came, 
Kindling the dark as with a torch’s flare 
Flung from the coast of Finisterre. 

So, Avhen the order .sounds, and in ro.sponse, 

Steering its course by^ unfamiliar stars, : 

The soul .sets sail upon its lonely cruise, 

Loa'c still may follow, .spite of prison bars — 

May c,an-y comfort in its Aviiighd prayer, 

Like the broad flame from Finisterre. 

Aninoa op ‘Miss Molw'.’ , 
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IINPITBLISHED LETTERS TO WILLIAM IILTRTER 


Edited by Victor G. Plaeu, Lilu-arian of the Eo5'al College of Surgeons. 


■ lOME of tlie leading London pliysicians 
j of the eighteenth century were as 
! much wits as tlie statesmen, men of 
i letters, and philosophers whom they 

_J) numl'iered among their illustrious 

patients. Two famous Scotsmen, 
Br John Arbuthnot and Dr 'William Hunter, 
were each in his age notable examples of the 
good plivsiciaiis ndiom men delighted to honour 
for tlieir conversation or their achievements in 
literature or virtuosity quite a.s much as for their 
•skill in physic. A vivid sideliglit is thrown on 
the careers of these two ingenious men by the 
‘ fLuilerdlaillie Collection of Autogr.aphs,’ now in 
ihe library of the Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
Engdand. Tlie collection eonsi.sts of five large 
(puirto volumes, of . which tlie first is made up 
almost throughout of letters from celebrities, sent 
to Arhullinot and W'iiiiam Hunter during the 
first eighty yeans of the eighteenth .century. 
‘These letters,’ writes Miss Himter-Baillie, who 
represents two great medical .stocks, '■have been 
collected by the Hunter and Baiilie family,’ and 
they were in part long known as the ‘Baiilie 
Letters.’ They Avere catalogued under the guid- 
ance of Bliss Hunter- Bail] ie’s father, Bir W. 
Hunter- Baiilie, Avho died at the great age of 
ninety -six in 1894. This gentleman Ava.s the son 
of the Av ell-known physician MattheAV Baiilie, avIio, 
Ihrough his mother Dorothea, Avas nephew of the 
iamons J ohn a,nd William Hunter, anatomists, 
surgeons, and founders of great museums. Dr 
Matthew’s .sister was Joanna Baiilie the authoress, 
and her corresjioudence with Sir BYalter Scott 
forms ]i;irt of (.he same collection, ’'{'he.se, as 
now arranged, oAve mucli to the taste and know- 
ledge 01 Blks lluntt-r-Bai!li(‘j her late sister, and 
her cousin the kite llighi Hon. Justice Denman, 
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nae of capitals. It is oPly tlms tliat we can hope 
to. hear the authentic voice of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the age par arn’Mewce of letter- writers. 

William Hunter Avas born at the old family -house 
of Long Calderwood in Lanarkshire in 1718. He 
was the seventh child of his parents, his illustrious 
brother John being the. tenth. Less original, per- 
haps, but more of a scholar than John, William was 
carefully educated in the Universities of Gla.sgow 
and Edinburgh and in St George’s Hospital, London. 
At the time the Hunter -Baillie letters were be- 
ginning to be , received lyy him he wa.s already a 
fashionable practitioner and bud cotmtless corre- 
spondents. The letters to him, indeed, Invlk much 
more largely than those to the older wit, Dr 
Arhutlmot. 

We begin with a letter from John Hunter, 
dated from Belleisle, where the writer was acting 
as surgeon to the English expedition and about 
to depart with the troops for Portugal. John 
opens with a reference to JLilliain’s controversy 
with the Monros, senior and junior, relative to an 
anatomical discovery claimed by William : 

' Drab BkothbrT have read your answer to Monro 
I think that it is just the thing that it should he. 
It would give me great joy to see him read it. I 
am very much obliged to you for your introduction 
of me : I think iny name will live, now that it is 
joittd with TOiir.s. Mr. Pettigrew gives me strong 
hope of your being imploy’d by tlie Queen. I 
think after ull that I inay come in for some- 
thing.’ 

In this year Queen Charlotte actually did call 
him in at the time of the Prince of Wales’s birth. 
It would a]-)poar that kits Thi'ale, afterwards Piozxi, 
wished to recommend a wet-nurse ; but William 
Hunter ohjeeied to tliis w’oraan, whom 3Irs Thrale 
had introduced to the notice of Lady Effingham 
in a set of iihra.ses {vipahle of two constructions. 
Ml’S Thrale, in several letters acldre.ssed to third 
particis, was cbaracterisUcally wwoth with Dr 
William for daring to hog.gle at her .suggestion. 
In 17f>4 Hunter became Physician-E.xtraurdinary 
to tlui Queen, and illustrious correspondents began 
to apply to liim for royal hulletims. Thus the 
Dudiess 'of Argyll (once the beautiful ^liss 
Gunning, and, later, Duchess of Hamilton by her 
first marriage) writes from Inveraray Castle (July .9, 
1770) to impiire about the King’s health, ‘a jaW 
graph in ihe newsp.aper’ having alarmed her; 
Hf he is really ill sure the Queen must he miser- 
sihle and .so must every body that knows him 
tho’ not all in the same degree,’ This illness of 
the King’s doe.s nut seem to have been mental, 
hut the trivial note just quoted shows how mueh 
he was beloved. Many missives refer to general 
matters ; all prove Hunter’s popularity. The fol- 
lowing note refer.-; to Fielding’, s comedy, The Ooml- 
Mafured Man, written before the autlior was thirty, 
and performed for the first time after his death : 

'•y Sir John Fielding presents his Compliments to 



Dr. Hnnter, and acrpiaints him, that the Comedy 
of the Good-natured klan written by the late 3Ir. 
Henry Fielding will be performed at Drury Lane 
next Monday being the Author ’,s Widow’s Night. 

‘ He was your old & sincere friend. Thei’e are 
no other of his works left ixnianblished. This i.s 
the last opportunity you will have of .shewing any 
respect to hi.s Memory as a Geiiins, so tliat I liope 
you Avill send all your pupils, all your patients, all 
your Friends, & every body else to the Play that 
Night, by Avdiich Means you Avi 11 indulge your bene- 
A’olent feelings & your Sentiments of Friendship.’ 

Tlie note is dated 4th December 1778, at Boav 
Street, Avliere Sir John Fielding had succeeded his 
famou.s half-brother Hentj’' a.s police-inagistrate. 
As .siicli he carried out the n,oveli,st’s plan for 
breaking up gangs of robbers, and we find hiin 
writing in the third per, son to William Hunter ‘ that 
there are tAvo Highwaymen in Custody, one of whom 
may probably be the same that robbed him on the 
18th of January last.’ William Hunter nowhere 
mentions this robbery. 

Allan Ramsay, the fashionable London portrait- 
painter (.son of the Seottish poet), AA’i'ites from Bolt 
Court on l.st June 1778: ‘Dr. John.son Avith his 
usual humanity interests himself for a young artist 
Avho lies ill t)f .some distemper Avhich requires the 
advice of a .skillfull anatomist, and has induced 
me to conspire. Avith him in desiiing that you 
AA’oukl he so good as to call upon the young man 
Avhen you happen to .go to that part of the town 
Avhere he lodge.?. . . . His name L Lowe. Being 
Avell acquainted Avith your benevolent clispo.sition, 
I AA’iH make no apology for this request.’ 

Thomas Coutts, tlie famous hanker, inquests 
Dr Hunter to attend his AA'ife in her confine- 
ment. This lady had been a maidservant, and 
of her three daughters two rn'ere married to peers, 
and tlie third became, the ancestres.? of tlie iire.sent 
Baroness Burdett-Conlis. Thomas Coutts Avas an 
Edinburgh man, fourth son of Lord Provost John 
Coutts. His direction mark.? the period Avhen 
houses in streets Avere as yet imn umbered : ‘ We 
are noAV at the house of Mr. Dennison at tlie hmt 
lamp on the south .side of Little Mortimer Street 
near Oxford Market.’ 

Oliver Goldsmith AA-rites, introducing his neplieAA’ : 
‘ He lias been liberally bred and ha.s read .some 
thing of physic and .surgery, but desires to take 
the .shortest and best method of being made more 
perfect- in those studies. I beg sir yon AAill put 
him ill the Avay of improvement.’ 

Lord Cliatham Avrites, asking for Hunter’s pro- 
fe.ssional assistance just prior to the birth of a 
child — ^afterwards the great William Pitt. ‘The 
knoAving person,-; here think it proper to desire 
your aasistanee. . . . Thank God, Lady Hestei' is 
in perfect health and calm, strong spirits, so that 
I trust all AA’ilJ go happily.’ 

Sliorily Ave hear of the teething of the younger 
Pitt ; 
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‘ L certainly wislrd to liave eoxitinued Nurse 
tJarut.hers iilxoiit i\iy Boy till he had Ireexi older, 
.and more particularly at this time that he is 
ex'cry day cutting more Teeth, but upon reading 
the account your Letter gives ot the Melanclioly 
Situation of poor Lady Maynard, I cou’d not 
liesiinte in giving my Consent to part xvith Nurse 
ijarntliers, and shall feel happy if I have lieen 
•able by so doing to contribute at all towards 
alleviating the distress of B’’ William and Lady 
Maynard. I desire you rvill believe tliat if 
after the knowledge of the case, any Motive 
con'd have been, wanting to my doing what 1 
have done, the manner in which, you interest 
yourself in it wan'd have been an inducement 
to me, and that no a])ulogy is necessary on any 
ptart, for a x’cqnest which, circumstances made so 
natural. You will find that Nurse Car\xthei.’s is the 
Bearer of this Letter. — .1 am Bir Your nxost Humlde 
•Ber van t, Chatham.’ 

The letter is dxxted at Lord Chatham’s couixtry- 
house of Hayes, 8i:h May (a Saturday). 

In 1770 William Huxxter built his famous rau.seunx 
ill Great Windmill Street. It is now, of course, one 
■of tlie glories of Glasgoxv University. After making 
■a large and very valuable collection, of anatomical 
and pathological specimens, lie Txegan. to pui'cliase 
medals and coins, minerals, corals, and latterly a 
line library of rare Greek and Latin books. At 
tlie same time tliat lie collected for liis museum 
he was elected to and filled the xiow office of Pro- 
ie.ssor of Anatomy in the Eiigli.sh Royal Academy, 
and became a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He was tlius <a connoisseur among all kinds of 
■connoisseurs, just as I)r Arbxitlinot bad been a wit 
•a.mong wits. 

William Hunter lectured eloquently on aiiatoniy, 
■and was assisted liy hia famous brother John. It 
is curious to find tliat the great historian Gibhon’s 
passion for Iviiowledge led him to wisli to be 
accpiainted with this science. He write.s in. his beau- 
tiful delicate manuscript : ‘Mi‘. Gibbon present.s l)i.s 
■compliments to I)r. Hunter, anxl proposes himself 
the pleasure of atl ending .some of bis Analomioal 
lectures. He sincerely laments that liis litlerarv 
and Paiiiameiitary avocations will not allow him 
to enjoy the whole benefit of so interesting and 
instruclix’e a Course of Study.’ 

Dating from Strawberry Hill, on 7th October 
1773, ilox'uee Waljxole xvrifces with reference to an 
origxxal ox' moose-deex*, the propei'ty of Lord Orford. 
‘Pray do not think I pretend to he making you 
A present, for besides that I cair only part with 
liim on condition of his being restored to Lord 
Orford, if we shoxdd be so happy as to see his 
Lordship recox'er, the poor creature is in miserable 
condition, & xvheii 1 saw him iix August, was almost 
tlie, Skeleton you ask for.’ Throughout his puh- 
lidied letters Horace 'Walpole makes rather untdvil 
allii.«iona to Dr Hunter, but is polite enough when 
xvriting to him direct ! 


TO -WILLIA^r IlUXTEIL 

Bariw the painter v'rites to borrow a nxedal or 
print of PericUis aiixi Lycxxx’gus, ‘if there be any 
sucli.’ ‘It xvould he evexi of importance,’ he says, 

‘ to lie certain there were no heads of them as 
Mr. B. naiuld be tlxexi justified in Tecurring to 
his invention’ in tlie very lax'ge 's 

engagexl iqxon. Bir Horace Mann vu’ites about the 
Xxurchase for Hunter of a x'ovtioii of the library 
of Mox'gagui, the anatomist, of Bologna. Josex>h . 
Priestley writes relative to the election of Dr Iltqy 
to the Eoyal Society. Lord Bute xxresents his com* 
]x]imexits. ‘He has received a singular fish from 
the Caxxe. He expects it to have some alllnity to 
the frog fish . . . cle,scrilnid by Merion, but how- 
ever that may be, if the doctor thinks it worth a 
]:dace in His collection, Ld Bute desires He would 
accept it, as a trifling hlark of his Regard.’ Lord 
North writes familiarly, soliciting Hunter’s vote 
at a meeting of the East India Oomxxaixy. Both 
statesmen write scrawls. Lord Rockingham, in a 
fairer handwriting, says ; ‘ I am hii' better than 
wlxeu I had the xxleasure of seeing you, aiid which 
I attribute to the Course you recommended, yet 
I have frequent inoinents, that keep nj) my Idea,, 
that a Peexxlxole might he useful to ascertain the 
real Cause of niy Complaints,’ The letter is dated 
17GS, and signed your ‘obliged Friend.’ , 

Dr Hunter was on easy terms with the great- 
Indeed, we gather from I'liany hints in these letters 
that, like John Arhuthnol. in the reigii of Queen 
Anne, he xva.s x’alued for the grace of hi.? nuinner,9 
and for a certain sterling honesty and lielxxf nine, ss 
quite ,a.s much as for his profe.«sional ability. ' The 
esteem in which he was held .shines out in a series 
of letters written in 1767, in xvhich year he had 
attended Lady Suffolk at hor death iir childbed. 
.Her husbaiid, 'Heniy, twelfth Earl of Sufiblk, Iv.Q., 
SecreUiry of State for the. Northern Deixartmexxt, 
writes to him in a strain of manly seiithnent finely ., 
characteristic of the age. So remarkable is the 
letter that xve cannot but regret that wm kxxow so 
little of the writer : 

‘Sia— Yoxx forbid me addres,sing you as I 
meant : you restraiir iixy Grutilude from flowing 
in the only ohanixel which is oixeii to. it at 
pre,3exxt. How am I to returxr the greatest of ObM-i 
gat ions? You gave up every thixxg to u.s ! You 
rtsqued your own health to resLox'c Her’s ! Your 
heart felt for us ! and noxv by a delicacy, a senti- 
ment, a principle, unlcixowii to the mean souls of 
these times, yon rise su]jerior to Reward ! yoxx do 
so : for, the only adequate Reward, must ju'oceed, 
and can innoeed only from youi'Self, indepeiiflenfc 
of any body— I mean the consciousness of xvhat you 
have clone — that sweet Reflexion ! which shall .soften 
the pangs eveix of .such scciuis as we have witnu.ssed,' 
alleviate all the crxxel eircurastances of disappointed 
merit, when Success Rul’d the kixxdesfc xx{,tentio«, 
and the Almighty was not p)lea.Fd (Suhluxiarily 
speaking) to Ixles-s your care, or, sixxik xxxxon the 
re, signed fortitude of your x>atie5ic.. Indeed, hi- 
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deed, Hunter ! She bore her lUuess in a maimer 
to make Men blush !— But no more of that— my 
busyness is to beg of yon, if Reward is an irksome 
word, to let me substitute ill its room; and 

when 1 come to London to entreat an opportunity 
of seeing you, and marking tbat Regard. I will 
say no more of it now ; save to insist, if hereafter, 
in Life, at any time, in any case, I may ever be so 
fortunate as to have it in. my power to. indulge my 
uv u ^Yishes by being able to shew my gratitude to 
you essentialy, as I ought, and owe it, that you will 
do me the pleasure & favour, I will call it Justice, 
freely to command it ; for I shall always esteem 
myself, ihivi memor iim mei ! Tour much obliged 
tho’ most unhappy friend k servant, Suffolk. 

‘ Lady Andover, my sister and little orphan arrived 
safely here tiie day before yesterday. The Child is 
very well, and has not suli’ered the least incon- 
venience from it’s journey. If she grows up in 
perfect Health, if her Beauty is compleat, if her 
mind is as free from blemi.sh as her Body, and 
l>oth are .spotless ; if she i.s truly virtuous, free from 
aflhclation, easy, uiire.served, and witli a word, a 
look, can keep Fools & Puppys at a diistanee— if 
in her happy .composition, manly courage,, and more 
than manly sense, i$ tempered with, female, tender- 
.3iess & endearment, if in every kind character & 
Relation of Life, she stands unparalell.’d, the best 
of Daughters, Wives, & Friends ; if, iihove all, she 
looks up to the one Almighty God with humility 
and sul,)mission, Religiously eonscioLus that she is 
renderijrg herself mo.st acceptable to Him by Be- 
liaving we.ll, by being Good, and doing her Duty 
Here in whatever situation it pleases Him to 
jdace her •— then will she turn out like her 
...Mother 1’ 

, William Hunter, it seems, had been deeply 
touched by Lady Suftblk’s death, and had refused 
the fee of that fine fellow her hushaud. This 
refu.sal was to hi.s credit ; for, collector that lu 
was, ho valued money and sought to obtain it 
for the purchase of specimens and medals for his 
niusenra. 

. Hunter’s manly letter to Lord Suffolk has been 
in gi'eat part rc])rinted in Dr Hiiigstou Fo.v’.s Life 
of the former, published in 1901. ‘ I am now by 

yonr Lordship’s kind sympathy,’ runs the letter, 
‘as happy as I can he, after taking such a share 
in so groat a calamity. I feel an inclination to say 
a ihoitsand : things which I must suppress. I wish 
to talk upon a subject which yon must forget,. We 
will lake it up in Heaven. At this moment I fancy 
that I have a Friend there u'ho listen.^ to my 
thouglil.s, and. bids me say to you in a little while 
we shall all he happy again ; who bids me tell you, 
tf> take care, for hm' sake, of yourself and of your 
child. Allow me to love yonr child all the days 
of my life : she will be exactly what you dascriiie 
and what you wish. Allow me .sometimes to see 
hci’, that I may indulge a idea, sing melancholy 
and. fancy that I am doing .something very agreeable 


to Heaven. It may he preparatory to some exalted 
enjoyment there.’ 

He then advises Lord Suffolk to return into the 
busy world. The little girl, thus fondly written of, 
lived only a few years ; and her father, after trying 
to console himself with a secoiad marriage, died at 
the comparatively early age of tliirty-nine. 

William Hunter’.s position at Court sometimes 
invoL^ed him in situations reciuiring much tact. 
The Queen seems to have been nervous alxait 
herself, hut, like many invalids, did not wish, a 
doctor to be siimmoued wdieii .sbe was ill. An 
undated note to Hunter runs as follows : 

‘ Sir — Her Majesty wou’d like to .see you at her 
House at a little after three, hut you must not 
mention that you was sent for, only tliat you want 
to see Prince Frederick as yon heard he was in 
town.’ 1 

On one important occasion, William Hunter acted 
as the great Dr Johnson’s ambassador to George III. 
At least, we infer that Hunter presented tlie Journeij 
to the llebriiles to his royal master. Jolinsou’s letter 
to Hunter is dated 29th Decembm , 1774 : 

‘Sir — lam very much obliged by your willing- 
ne.ss to present my book to His Majesty. I have 
not courage to offer it myself, yet 1 cannot forbear 
to wish that He may see it, because it, endeavours 
to describe a part of his Subjects, seldom visited- 
aud little known, and his Benevolence Avill nut 
de.spise the meanest of his people. 

‘ I have .sent y(.)U a book, to which yon are very 
justly entitled, and beg tliat it may be admitted 
to stand in your library however little it may add 
to its elegance or dignity. — Tam, Si,ivYour mo.st 
humble Servant. Sam: Johnsox.’ 

There is no record of this prescmlution haviiig 
been made either in Boswell’s or Sir John Hawkins’s 
Lives, but we know that Hunter was j^unctilious in 
all such matters. It i-s curious to find Johnson too- 
timid to offer the. book in person, .seeing tliat his 
well-known interview with George III. in the 
library of the Queen’s hou.se had taken ]>lace as 
long ago a.s 1707, on which occasion the King 
had praid him a royal compliment. ‘ I do not 
think you borrow much from anybody,’ said the 
King, To which Johnson rejilied that ‘he thought 
he had already done his part a.s a writer and 
George III. graciously rejoined: ‘I should have 
thought so too, if you had not written so well’ 
The actual tour through the Hobrides had taken 
place in 1773. 

William Hunter seems to have been a friend of 
many of Johnson’s friends. This was only natural, 
as they both knew the leading pensonages of their 
day, 3. 

Here K a .sprightly nnle frmn Lady Di, wife 
of Johmson’s I’opham Bcauclerk : 

‘Lady Di Beauclerk sends lier coinp'*“* to Doctor 
Hunter and is extreamly oblig’d to him for his 
offer of the venison, which she will send for 
Saturday morning. Mr. Beauclerk vk iJf Di wi.sh 
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vastly to see Doctor Hunter at Muswell Hill & 
think that if he wish’d as much to come he might 
find a day. 

‘ N : B : Doctor Hunter is desir’d to recollect 
that a note can not ^Yell he answer’d before it is 
receiv’d.’ 

Hunter was no gad-aboufc. He kept very much 
to himself, lived vei\y frugally, and attended closely 
to biisiness. Many of tlie Hunter letters are from. 
‘ britlier Scots.’ Thus, William Iloberteon the his- 
torian thanks Hunter for a present of hooks to the 
library of the University of Edinl)uvgh ; ‘They are 
al 1 entered on the Register of our Library as dona- 
t.ions from yon, and I am glad to see your name 
stand there in that character. Any mark of your 
regard to our Medical Colleges liere shews a very 
different spirit from that illiberal one which pre- 
vails at present among some of your fraternity.’ 
Professor Joseph Black', discoverer of latent heat, 
Avrites from Glasgow in 1764 to say that he cannot 
take into his house a student recommended by 
Hunter. ‘ But I shall do my best to have him well 
lodged, in a Professor’s house as an ordinary Boarder 
at £10 the (quarter. ... If he is tractable, and has 
a taste for the studies ahovementioned (Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy) I shall take the more 
pleasure in conversing with him & rvill see him 
tlie oftener.’ 

The letter is characteristic of a philosopher of 
common sense. 

The following, dated ‘ Ed. Feus' 1776,’ is from 
Bruce of African fame : 

‘ Dear Doctor — You Gave me infinite pleasure by 
your Goodness in writing to me tlie 3 Inst in your 
little leisure you do more tlian we all can do who 
liave no avocation Building the Ague & a Lawsuit 
the last by mncli the Avonst disease liave talcen up 
rny Avhole Summer. There is another destroyer 
of time which I have also to acc*^ for it sliall 
be at Meeting yon may suppose it in the mean 


time Matrimony & the Ladys Xanie DLindas a 
Niece of Sr, LaAvrence’s this is mitre nous, 

‘I -think to set out next Thursday for London. 
My old Lodgings are taken for me I bring Avith 
me a feAV Drawings which should make if en- 
couragement Avas Given me The first designs for 
the JD'nr/’s Third Volume of the Antiquities of 
Africa, I have done something towards my 
Voyage or Journey Avliich in spite of my 4:eeth 
becomes the History of Abyssinia I have trans- 
lated a Considerahle part of their Annals. I 
have likeAvise ti'anslated half Enocli [the Ethioj)ic 
version of the famous apocryphal Book of Eiioch} 
tis a strange Rhapsod}^ I am happy you have 
Duanes collection Yours is Indeed a Nolle one 
Duane Avhen I \A'as Last in London desird me to 
Wi'ite to Alexandria to See if I could procure 
him some Gold medals of the Ptolome 3 's which 
he promisd to Give me £20 the piece for I have 
this Summer Got four which are all duplicates of 
those I liaA'e Got already Avliat Avill he have 
me do with them ? 

‘Be so Good as to keep BurncA’S hook for me it 
has been long in coming. I Bcceivd a Letter from 
Mr. Woide desiring I Avould bring up my Papyrus 
Coptic Manuscript with me Avhich in consideration 
that he is protected l>y you I will tlo. Pray never 
forget to remember me In the most respectful 
manner to all friends. To Lord Hertford Col 
Keene Sir Tho^ Wynne assure them how faith- 
fully I retain the Sense of all their pa.st Goodness, 
to me.’ 

He signs liiinscdf Avith ‘ the Greatest Consideration 
and EsleemJ 

The Burney mentioned in this letter is Dr 
Burney the mu.siciaii, and father of Fanny Burney. 
We find him waiting on business to Dr nimter, a.s 
also does David Garrick, Avljile Sir Joshtut Reynolds 
and Vic(| D’Azyr. send diplomas. 

(To he continued.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Betty’s gloomy anticipations as to 
her being ‘ kept out of it ’ as regarded 
the amusements she AA'as Avont to 
share with her brother AA^ere certainly, 
not realised. The little coolness. 
lu'tAveen in'oiher and si.sler, caused 
by her apparent non-appreciation of the many 
chanu.s of Erie, A'auished like lioar-frost in the .sun, 
and liaiiit reasserted it-self, the boy' never seemiug 
hai)])y unle.'S his sister Avas of their com^iany in their 
sjiurtiug, fishing, or .sailing expeditions. 

in spite of her apparmfily slender frame, Betty 
AA'as strong of Avind and limlA and as active a.s a cat. 
She never seemed to tire, and AA-a.s ntu'er ?o happy 
fi.s Avlien her light foot was on her native heath and 
.she AA'as fcdloAving Jack’s gun, 


Of com'se she Avas throAvn much Avith Erie, and 
many were the AVtUks home alone Avith him, carelo.ss 
Jack taking a last ‘east round.’ Often did they 
tAvo sit together silently' under a dike or behind the 
.stooks, AA'-aiting for driA’-en game ; and, a.s was to he 
expected, the girl, a,s time Avent on, found herself 
thinking a good deal about Mr Erie ; hut Jack aaa'cS 
alAA'ays first aaIlIi luu', so far. 

Tlie young people were .seated one afternoon on a 
hank near a little wood not far from the house, 
Jack idly thvoAving sticks and .stones at Jfihunie, 
who shrieked Avith <le!ight ; Betty, with her long 
arms clasped round her drawn-up knee.?, her strav' 
hat pushed back off her forehead, remomstrating ; 
Erie f urtiA’'ely Avatchirig her. 

They had given up shooting early that day', as 
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the net was to ha rlrawu l.hat night, and keeper and 
gillies and all hands would he reipiired. 

tGood gracious ! here, conies (Attleya and her 
kodak, said Jack. ‘ Wliat a bore she is ! We shall 
a 1 have to sit, I suppose, and figure in one of her 
\olimies.^ She has stacks of them. —Well, Mrs 
hletclmr, he continued as the widow drew near, 
sin.rkoig and smiling archly, ‘how will you have 
s Like Ulus?’ and he jumped up and struck an 
attitude or Sandow’s last?’ and he put hiniself 
into position fui p, rforming some grotescpie exercise ; 
01, wait ! shouted tlie hoy • ‘ I am sure you would 
like a picture of fond lovers.— Get up, Betty,’ and 

Irmd 

(- harining, charming ! ’ said the widow ; and snap 

and the .leed uns done. ‘ Please, one more. Full- ' 

taco, Lord Pitduigh,’ she said; and thebriglit voumr 

pair_ posed again, Betty, with a smile oir iier lins° 

the latter gazing 
at Mrs Fletcher. o a 

‘ It is quite charming! Such an addition to my 
little collection of friends!’ she drawled.— ‘RAwq 

u-fH 1 she looked 

■nd :j^Io»nng glance, at the strong face 

the dash of coarseness and 
bm-um appealing to her full-tlavoured tastes., 
Ui-kice, please; they are always so, mucli more, 
like the people, and so inuclr more interesting 
so .-A fine fellow,’ she. muttered imder^ her breatln 
^ - One more ; my very, last , film,’, she said, suit- 

than£.“ the word. . ‘So -many, many 

She turned away, a smile on her sly face, settlimr 

cvlJ “ISi! KW.,g,,. sl.e »d 

Mra PJetoher had one accomplishment ; siie was 
an admiral.Ie ]>hotographer. , She, knew every trick 
o the trade, kept pace with all the imi.roveiaeuts 

P I "''^"ting in 

ait Stic sense. Perhaps the late Fletcher (if, indeed 

m had existed) may have been a photographer, and 

urn b ni ’■ knowledge ; but no 

one had ever heard her speiik or allude to that 

nasty pcrsonag.q a deep sigh and eloquent' wave 
ot the hmid eheekmg any reference to him must 
succes.sfii ly She, could easily have earned bread 
and much butUr with licr camera; luu she vas 
sensuous and hixy, and preferred the tables of 
the uch and the freedom from care or trouble of 
«,v k,p M A, oUainod in a la^ition aS f 
Wtilnir adueved in the lion,* of Lady 

' mom>l ihR“- I'f 

the torn, “* ’'°™ 

hoi compkvxiou before she went down to tea. 
fir , the films that night. She liad 

« i SuJti stortio 

mscaith. The httle pictures were gems in 


their way— sharp, clear, and distinct. Mrs Fletcher 
gloated long over them, and a smile was on her full 
lilis as she locked them away. 


CHAPTEK V. 

IN the many and inuch-to-he-deprecated 
' occasions when he found liinuself alone 
with her, Fries fits of moody disgust 
witli himself and with life in general,, 
hints at the injustice and jealousy of otliers,' 
because one happens to do some things just a 
uttle, better than most people,’ were exploited 
freely lor the benefit of Betty’s kind and generou«. 
heart. 

^ Ihe girl s fine, straightforward nature and noble^ 
instincts wm’e easy to work on; but she was also- 
rather boyish in some ways, and a faint feeling 
ot distaste sometimes swept over her at Erie’s, 
diatribes and laments. 

‘I think he rather whines,’ she said to herself, 
and then she felt compunctions. 

One fine day, however, Erie discovered that he 
lo\’ed Betty as lie had never loved before in all hia 
stained and stormy life— his experiences had been 
. wide and varied enough, in all conscience, in the 
tender passion— and that his, prqiect of induh,n‘no-; 
in the pleasing excite,rae:ut of stirring the heart of 
a beautiful young, girl had recoiled on liis own head. 

, He saw also that, he had no grounds for believing- 
hat she looked upon him in any other light than 
as Jacks friend, Mr Erie she was so frank and 
free in her treatment of him . as such, and as a 
pleasant companion. 

He kneiv that there could be no question of 
marriage between himself and Auniug FitzhiKdi’s 
«ster. Not on account of any. disparUy 'of i-a^ • 
those landmarks are being rapidly removed, and 
the day is approaching, if it has not arrived, when 
the pastin-cook’s son will wed , with the countess’®, 
clangliter, ‘the money being all right, don’t you 
,know?’ 

In this case the money wa.s not all rio’ht— fn- 
fronr it. Geoffrey Erie’s dollars were fewlhurelv 
sufhcient, indeed, for has mvn needs, even when 
ekecl out ]:p:- shaiqj trausaetions in t!ie ring, in thj 

f wind with 

of which he was past-master. Bet! v, he 

thought, would, of course, lie po.sse.ssed onlv of the 
pittance that usually falls to the daughlei-s and 
Aounger sons of most noble houses. In tin’s how- 
ever, he happened to be mistaken, there being a 
secret trust in the close fists of the family lawfcr 
whereby Betty would benefit consideraldv on attain- 

to *1 firr “l tWtion. This was only kn„w„ 

to th.e said family lawyer and to Betty’.s uncle and 

S'TA ,-A 'Vixo pmtisiou indeed 

on tile part of the late lord. 

I do not tliink tln.t I I,avo made, it dear how e^- 

ceediugly attractive Betty was. 

heluif?? an erect figure and long limbs, 

beautiful hands and feet ; a little head proudly set. 
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on a long and graceful neck — a head witli tliiek brown 
Lair growing low on tlie brow, waving quite inde- 
pendently of Mr Hinde and liis curlers away finm 
the temples ; straight brows ; clear, true eyes, brown 
as tlie pools of the moorland streams on her native 
Ijills ; straight nose, with sensitive nostrils ; firm 
li]i 3 ; and those rarest of all beauties, a perfect chin 
and line of cheek. A good girl, a true girl, a clever 
girl, jiroud and sensitive, with a strong dash of 
temper and obstinacy, but a heart of gold, so tender 
tliat it had a way of casting a veil over tlie sin in 
pity for tlie sinner. 

She was adored by the jioor peo].)le on the 
]:)roj)ert}’', most of whom she kneiv iiersonally and 
Avent among comstantly, interesting herself in their 
families, tlieir hopes, and fears ; laughing Avith 
those Avho laughed, weeping AA'ith those wlio Avept. 

Many and anxious Avere the looks cast on the 
strange Mr Erie wlio Avas staying so long at Dun- 
scaith, and heavy VAmre the hearts in many a humble 
lioine as his visit still dragged on its unconscionable 
length. ‘For he is no’ a, match for the lord’s 
daughter,’ they muttered under their breath, with 
many a depreciatory epithet in Gaelic. Tlie verdict 
of the servants’ hall— which, however niiicli Ave may 
scorn the idea, is often so just and accurate — liad 
filtered through the keepeivs and gillies, aird it Avas 
most unfavourable to Mr Erie. 

Of course the day came Avhen tlie man lost con- 
trol over the passion that devoured him. Perhaps 
he did not try to control it. Seltisli and had at 
heart, devoid of all principle, lie felt he Avould ri.sk 
all in this wmrld and the next could he but Avririg 
one AYord of love from Betty’s beautiful lips, could 
he hut see the clear eyes cloud for him, the pale 
cheek tlu,sh. 

They were crossing a bum on the v’-ay home 
from a day on the hill. Jack had gone round 
by a birch - wood on the chance of black-game, 
and tlie man and the maid Avandered homewards 
together. 

It \A'a.s a glorious evening. The air seemed to be 
full of gold-dust in Avhich the gnats danced madly. 
Tlie rays of the setting .sun intemsified the colour 
of the great sweeps of purple heather rolling aAAny 
to the pale hills far beyond. The grouse ci’ow'ed 
on tlie moorland ; the curleAV Availed on the .shore. 

‘ It i.s as beautiful as a dream,’ said Betty .softly 
as she gazed on the .scenes .she loved so well. 

‘ It is indeed,’ said Erie, devouring her with his 

ej'i-s. 

He crus:3ed the stepping-stones first, Betty fol- 
lowing. Her foot-- slipped slightly on the last 
boulder over which the amber Avater was sliding, 
and her lithe figure su^ayed. 

In ail iu.9tant .Erie’s arm Ava.s round her, crushing 
her to him, and the black moustache and hot lijis 
Avcro suilying the ])ure cheek. 

VFiili a strength of which he had not thought 
her eapalile, the girl Avreuchcd lierself free, and 
stood at hay Avith blazing eyes like an outraged 
young goddess. 


■filORNlYa. 


‘ lioAv dare you, Mr Erie ?’ .she .said, ‘How dare 
you ? ’ tears of anger and .shame rinshiiig to her 
eye.s. 

The man was beside himself. lie flung himself 
on the ground at her feet, pouring forth a perfect 
torrent of protestation, ])rayers for forgiA-ene.ss, and 
a declaration of his hopeless love. 

Betty .stood like a statue ; anger, pity, terror, 
lielple,ssne.ss, on her tearful face. 

A ‘ Halloo ! ’ aroused them, and Jack’s figure, Avith- 
out his gun, AA'a.s .seen approaching. 

‘ What on earth have you been doing ? ’ he sliouted. 
‘ I luiAn been all the Avay home and hack again. I 
tlionglit you had gone in.’ 

Betty was mute. 

Young Fitzhngh looked .sharply at her. 

Erie tried hard to regain his compo.sure and made 
•some futile remark. 

They all Avalked home in .silence, a sudden fear 
chilling the boy’s heart, and ron.sing a wrathful 
suspicion as to his friend. For some time past an 
uneasy feeling had been creeping over him that 
Erie’s stay Ava.s of unreassonahle length, and that 
he still shoAved no .signs of leaving, though he ivas 
always talking of hi.s many engagements to stay at 
country-hou.se.s, to ride at .steeplechases, &e. 

After tliey reached the house Jack folloAved his 
.sister up to her room. 

‘How much longer is Erie going to stay here, 
Betty, do you know ? ’ 

Betty answered faintly in the iiegatiAm. 

‘I must say I think it very odd,’ said her brother, 
‘ I aslced him up here to shoot ; but I never meant 
him to stay nearly two months. And Avliat ls more, 
T don’t like it, and I Avish the fellow Avould go,’ he 
said rather crossly. 

Betty hurst into tears. 

Mack, Jack, don’t he cro.ss Avitli me,’ she sobbed. 
‘1 liai'e only got you in the Avorld. Mother atouIcI 
not care if I were to die to-morrow, and Mrs 
Fletcher Avould be delighted. You have been .so 
different to me, too, .sometimes lately. I Avdsh I 
could die,’ .she said hy.sterically. 

The boy clasped her in hi.s arm.s, .soothing her 
and comforting her Avilli all the old affection, and 
.she grew calmer; hut he went out from her presence 
Avith care on his A’oung brow for the first time in 
his careless life, and ;i settled re.solve on his lips. 

‘ I must go, and take the brute with me, I sup- 
pose ; for he won’t go othei'Avise,’ he said to him.sclf.' 
‘ We can go and shoot Glen Crottal,’ naming a dis- 
tant shooting, with a lodge where they nsunlly 
](as,sed the night on. such oeensioii,?, ‘.He can go 
.south from there. We must shoot Dimcraig and 
Earahreac to-morroAV, and next day here ; hut nev'er 
shall he .set foot inside th].s house again, d am .sick 
of him ; and, moreover, I don’t think he is good 
form, and I don’t lielieve he has got all those places 
to go to that he lalk.s .so much about. He .said he- 
had a mount for Wearinouth stee])lechase.s, and they 
came df last umek. I .suppose he thought I should 
not notice. - — ~ it ! if I thought he had been 
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making lore to Betty I wotild kill liiin,’ said tlie lad 
savagely. ‘I don’t lialf-like tlie way he looks at 
her sometimes when lie thinks it safe. AVhafc a 
blooming idiot I was to bring him here ! ’ 

Jack became a perfect dragon during the last 
day.5 of ErliA stay, and seldom lost .sight of his 
.sister or of Ids friend. Nevertheless, Erie cleverly 
managed to secure an interview with Betty, hy the 
use of considerable strategy, before he left the house 
that had sheltered him so kindl}^ and hospitably for 
so many week.s, and where if he had failed to work 
great harm it was certainly by no virtue of Iris. 

In Betty’s eves he certainly sliowed to advantage 
during his last moments with her. Haggard as he 
was with sleepless nights — for lie really did love and 
desire the girl in his own selfish, brutal way — broken 
and apparently deeply penitent for the insult he 
had put upon her, with tears in his eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, Betty felt extremely sorry for him, and went 
perhaps rather near the kindred feeling. Some- 
thing, however, seemed to hold her back from this. 
Her instincts were tine and true, and Erie bad often 
unconsciously jarred them. She, however, very 
foolishly agreed to wnite to him now’- and again, 
‘ if only one line to tell him where she was and if 
she were well and happy.’ 


They parted, with his kiss bui'ning her slim 
fingers. Young Fitzhngh and he were to leave at 
daybreak next morning. 

After a night of agitated dreams, Betty sprang 
from her bed and cautiously put her ruflied head 
out of the window of her rooiu, Johnnie scratching 
furiously at her dressing-gown, asking to .see rvhat 
was going on as clearly as tliough he had spoken. 

The great stars of the north were still burning in 
the sky, and there was a fro.sty feeling in the air. 
Tlie sea rippled gently on the beach, and the many 
little shore-birds muttered and wailed. The dog- 
cart looked a shapeless mass in the dim light ; tlie 
ponies stamped and the harness jingled. A scrunch 
on the ground, and a faint smell of cigar-smoke 
floated up to Betty’s window, and Jackls voice avas 
heard ; 

‘ Hurry up, Erie. We have not too much time if 
we are to .slmot all that ground. Those birches 
alone will take u.s most of the day.’ 

The drag -was .shoved on, and they were off ; and 
I am ashamed to say Betty jumped into her bed 
and cried herself to sleep, Johnnie hurling himself 
after her, and lying on her feet like a little lumiJ of 
lead. 

{To be continued:) 


THE THEEATEKED DEPOPITLATION OF, OKEECE. 


By LascaRIS. 


OR. years past, Greek journalists have 
been raising their voices against the 
ever-increa.sing emigration of their 
eouritrynicn. 

A journey through any part of 
Greece will show that from every 
town and village a greater or lesser number of 
youths are ab,sent. Some have gone to the Gape 
or Australia, others to Khartoum or Canada; hut. 
though it has been correctly : said that wherever 
sparrows are to be found there Greeks will be 
found too, yet the greater numhe.r by far arc in 
the Halted State.? of America. When it is taken 
into consideration tliat these emigrants do not 
consist of women and children under age— for one 
of the great ditferencts between Greek and Italian 
emigrants is that Greeks will never take out their 
wives till they have created a position for them- 
selves—hiit of youths of twenty and upward.?, who 
are the bread-udimers of their families, this i,s a 
somew’hat alarming discovery at first .sight. 

It shoidd he borne in mind that Greeks do not 
emigrate as our younger sons do, going to Australia 
merely because they can turn their hand to anything 
there ^viLhout lo.s of caste. In fact, of the better- 
class Greeks who have gone to the Hnited States few 
have prospered, the expenses of living there having 
often absorbed all their earnings. Those who really 
ibid America an El, iJorado are the peasants and 
the workmeti. Tliey generally share one room 


among five or six men, for which they pay from 
three to ten dollars, according to the town tliey 
are in. It has been observed that Greeks, howe^'er 
poor, preserve a greater sense of self-re.spect and 
decency than Italians, who will often crowd, to- 
gether with an utter disregard of all sanitary and 
hygienic considerations. The contemptuous c1e.«igria- 
tion ‘Dagoes,’ which wus formerly bestowed indis- 
criminately on Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks, has 
almost entirely ceased to he applied to the latter, 
who would deeply resent it. Accust(.imed to priva- 
tions, and proverhi.ally sober, Grcek.s will ]>iue]i and 
save out of their earning.?, living on bread and 
cheese at first, and feeling quite lui,p]:)y wl.ien tliey 
can begin sending over a little money, in .sums small 
at first, Imt gradually gtLiiiig larger; for it i.s .an' 
of tlie finest traits of the.«e folks that they mwer 
forget their friends at home. 

The first money thus sent over is for iheir Church, 
and the next i.s invariably destined for building a 
house for their father, and sometimes also for 
releasing his land from debt. Only after this has 
been done will the emigrant begin to think of 
setting up in business. 

Italian and Macedonian emigrants are quite con- 
tent to remain workmen all their lives, and the 
latter go to America to create for themselves a home 
where they may live free from Turkish oppression. 
Greeks from Greeco proper like Gjossing,’ or at 
any rate object to being ‘ bossed over,’ Though they 
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may be compelled to start as M'ovkmeii or slioe- 
blacks, they will soon put by eriougli, or be helped 
by their more prosperous couutryuieii, to start a 
small, imsh-car laden with ; but even the want 
of this will not deter tliern, for they often begin by 
carrying their flowers or other goods for sale in a 
basket. In time, however, they generally contrive 
to set up ‘ ba]'anga,s,’ or Ijooths, all along the road.s 
frequented by Iricydists, wliere they sell soda-water, 
lemonade, iced creams, &c. When they liave earned 
suflicient ]:»y this means they will often open a 
regular sliop for the sale of Greek produce. Others 
will open a shoe -blacking establi.sbraent, wliile 
many start confectionaries, wliicli acconnts for 
Greek names being f(juiid on .some of the smartest 
confectionaries in New York. Greek specialities of 
cliocolate creams and other sweetmeats are largely 
exported, even to England. 

In Chicago there are about sixty-five tbou,saiu] 
Greeks who went out as simple workmen, and who 
are for the most part thriving, many of them 
contributing even to the defence fund of tlieir 
country. Bi.it tliey have many ways of making a 
living. Some carry portable stoves on whi.ch they 
cook waffles ; others will mend gentlemen’, s suits of 
clothes. A friend who wa.s in New York lately 
came acros,s more than a thousand ilowei'-.seIler.s, 
nearly all of whom had been sponge-divers in their 
own country. Tliey congratulated tlieinselves on 
the improveraent in tlieir condition. 

Such Mien will generally return after saidng up 
some three, hundred pounds to five hundred pounds, 
a .sum, worth six times as much in Greece, where 
living i.s, cheaper and the rate of exchange still 
continues high. .Should the paternal estate be 
small, they will add to it enougli to enable them 
to live on it in comfort. This has camsed land all 
over Greece now to be worth five times Avliat it 


this competition by sending kiclc. all those, who go 
to the States under laliour contract. On the other 
band, it is said that if immigration in the SLate.s 
were stopped, or if there were an exodus of those 
already there, the price of production would so 
greatly incr.ea,se as to put America quite out of the 
market. Leaving such questions to better econo- 
mists than nqy.self, I may merely remark that it 
is not a roving disposition that induces Greeks to 
forsake tlieir penates, but the poverty and misery 
they endure at home. 

So long as the legal rats of interest coritinue.s to 
be 8 iier cent., and .so long as capitali.sts can lend 
their money on good security at a liigber rate still, 
many will not be found willing to risk tlieir capital 
in starting mills or running farms. 

Though the tobacco grown in the countiy is 
excellent, and the Greek currants .supply the whole 
world, tliere. are many parts of Greece wholly des- 
titute of water. In a country where there i.s often 
not a drop of rain from May till Oet-ober such 
tracts are useless even for pasture. In other parts 
the soil i.s so stony that it requires much coaxing 
before it will produce anything. 

Be.sides the low salaries that prevail, many 
saints interfere with a man’s earning, s. Tlie year in 
Greece consists of two hundred working days, but 
many of these even are claimed by the patron saint 
of the village and of tlie M'orknian or liis family. 
A farm labourer makes about two or three 
draclimai per day (a drachnie is now worth about 
eightpence), and a woman much less ; good work- 
men in factoiies make two to five drachmai, but 
girls there seldom get even one draehme ; many 
clerks in banks and large firms get only a hundred 
drachmai per ymontli, tlio.se who are in, receipit of 
four hundred or five hundred draclimai being few 
and far between. 


%va3 only a few years ago. 

Though ino.st Greek.s in America consider thein- 
•selves birds of pa.ssage, many Greek clubs and 
churches are to be found tliere. Some Greeks have 
married with Americans. When tlie man who 
borrowed a few pounds ten or twelve ^^ears ago 
to pay his pas-sage out third-class brings his bride 
over on a visit, travelling of course first-class, and 
having replaced his picturesque /ashoidfi'a and mppa 
by a lounge suit of the most approved American 
fashion and a shining collar and brilliant necktie, 
he is welcomed by an admiring group, and many a 
heart beats faster at the prospect of following his- 
e.xample with .like results. 

instead of the Greeks finding fault with their 
eounirymen for emigrating, it is the Americans who 
might be jn, --Lified in complaining of immigration, 
for they derive little lienelit from this inroad of 
foreigner? of every nationality, who lower the wages 
in coal-mines, railways, and factories, while spending 
as little <!.s they can in the eonntry that supports 
them. The people who benefit by tlii.s are the large 
owners of mills and mine.^. The American Govern- 
ment is taking ,«tep,s to protect its subjects against 


Allexcept the higher po.st-officeofficials get between 
ninety and one hundred and forty draclimai per 
month for work often prolonged from 9 A.m. to 
7 and even 8 P.M. Last June the Government 
reduced the wages of the.se pampered servants by 
about 10 per cent. When the inevitable strike 
came, the liigber oliicials were employed to sort the 
lellers as be.st they could. The confusion that ensued 
was further augmented by the letters being entru.=led 
for distribution to common soldieics, often puxzlcd 
to read addixcsses written in their own language. 
But the sadde.st part of this business was the alacrity 
with which hundreds offered to replace the men on 
st.rikc for lower wage.s still. Those with whom I spoke 
all shrugged their shoulders, saying, ‘Fifty drachmai 
are better than nothing ; we are hungry,’ Greeks 
talk eloquently about the oppre.ssion of the loivcr 
cla,sses in Russia ; but there seems to be little to 
choose between a Government that inlerfercs wltli 
the liberty of its .subjects and the suliliine in- 
difference of a constitutional Government where 
sinecures are maintained at the e.vpen,se of much 
privation among the real workers. No wonder, then, 
that these poor people raise money on theix’ land to 
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pay tlieir passage across tlie ocean, wliere. better 
wages await them. 

CTp to the present there has not been any direct 
line of ships travelling from Greece to America, 
herund a few spasmodic departures of small and 
dirty hrench ships. The Cnnard, the German Lloyd, 
the Transatlantic, and the White Star Line all 
cuuvcy emigrants tfa Marseilles, Trieste, Naples, 
and Genoa. From all I have been able to ascertain, 
emigrants are best pleased with the TLhite Star Line, 
both for its business-like arrangements and for the 
care it takes to protect its passengers from being 
fleeced by boatmen, hotel-keepers, and interpreters 
on the I'oad, talcing all the arrangements into its own 
hands. Many hope it will soon establisli a direct 
line, from Pineus. Despite the difficulties in the 
way of sending Greek in’oduce to Aineiica, the 
Greeks there import Greek olive-oil, olives, cheese, 
wine, and salt-flsh. With a direct service, the im- 
portation will naturally greatly increa.se, and this 
will he another blessing in disguise, of the mvreh- 
ahinsed emigration. That Greece has already reaped 
many beneht.s from it is undeniable. 

Though the money sent by eniigrants generally 
comes in microscopic sums, varying from one and 
two pounds to Ihirty and forty pounds, the latter 
being in the minoxity, these, .small sums, produce 
a total of nearly one , million pounds sterling, per 
annum. This is no conteixiptible snnl in a countiy, 
as p<xor as Greece, and the fall in the rate of excliange 
during the last few years from 170 to 125-— that is, 
30 per cent. — is due at least tu'-o-thirds to the money 
thus sent l)y emigrants, to their familie!3^ 

In currant-growing, districts, where' there is little, 
emigration, money is. still lent out at 10 to 20 per, 
cent., u hereas in Sparta and other parts where there 
i.s much emigration the rate of interest has come 
down to 4 and 6 per cent. ; and it is a curious proof, 
of tlie GreBk.s’ faith iii emigratioxi thilfc a, ixiani will 
find it easier to buriow without secitrity if lie intends 
ciiUgraling than others 'can do on security if they 


intend remaining in Greece. Hitherto the mother- 
country has not sulfered from the exportation of 
her hands. , 'Were this to incimse in a very large 
prD]3ortion the effects, might be serious ; but the 
tendency does not appear to lie in that direction 
at present. 

Greeks began emigrating in 1893. Those who went 
to America u'ere not at first successf ul in finding work, 
and many retixrned disheartened ; hut those. Avho 
persevered, V, ’ere soon able to send money to bring 
their friends over. The great current of emigration 
set in between 1898 and 1901, after the disastrous 
Greco -TuiLish war, when many w’ere left com- 
pletely destitute. It is nov,’ reckoned that from ten. 
thousand to twelve thousand Greeks emigrate to 
America every year. Travelling is good for us all ; 
more especially is the case with Greeks, wlxose 
natural intelligence and power of adfipting them- 
selves to their surroundings, remind one of their 
ancestor xLlcibiades. 

It is a common complaint in, Greece that peasants 
jxossessing a few- acx'es of land are ambitious not to let 
their sous follow in tlieir foot.step.s. They will often 
sell or mortgage their estate to send tlieir sons to 
the university in the hope of exiahling tliem to adopt 
, a liberal profession. The consefluence is that there 
are almost as many doctors and lawyers in Greece 
as there are patients , and clients.,, , Hence the low 
rate at, Avhich both professions are paid. 

In small towns uliei'e evei'v one wlio is a little 
more exdightened or well-to-do tlian his iieigh,bour.s 
becomes xi small potentate, he expects to do as lie likes 
ill mo.st things, iiTespective of laws and regulations. 
More e.speci ally is thi.s the case in Greece, whieli has 
been so long under the yoke of Turkey. All tliese 
notions are soon cured when a man finds Ids level,, 
and lives in a coiuitry where, law is the .same for 
rich and poor; Hence a great improvement lias been 
observed in the manners and the very, ways of 
thinking of tlie Greeks who return home at the 
end of a few Years’ residence abroad. 


A L T TI E A AS L 0 E E, S. 


CHAPTEIi III. 



the: time Pavloff and Cokpilionn: 
were walking towai'ds the dens 
whence they saw the workers swarm 
out, Althea sat in lier room writing 
a letter. She jiaused and laid down 
her pen. She was making future 
arrangoments, and it became necessary to eon.sult 
her fatlier as to dates. She went down to the 
reading-room, xvhere she e.vpected to find him, but 
lu! was not there. She spoke to the porter in the 
hall, and found that he had gone out. He had 
spoken at breakfast of an important business 
engagement ; clcaily he had gone to fulfil it. 

‘ I must fluisli my letter when he comes hack,’ 
she said to herself, and went towards her own room 


with the thoughts of a half- read novel in her 
mind. On the stains she pauaed and looked hack. 
There wa,s a sudden commotion at the entrance. 
The bus which fetched visitors from the station had 
driven up to the dour with a terrific clatter, and a 
couple of white-faced attendants rushed into the 
hall. She conid not catch a word of their eager 
speech, but she felt at once that there was trouble 
in the air. The same electric thrill of uneasine.ss 
seemed to Hash instantly throughout the vast 
building, and in the twinkling of an eye the hall 
was packed by a crowd thronging from every 
passage to hear the news. She descended and 
.stood on the outskirts ; hut amid the babel of 
Stissian, French, Gei'inan, Polish, she could not 
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gather what was wrong. Then she Ixeard a voice 
in her ear, and turned to see a Russian gentleinan 
witli n'hoin her father liad struck up an acquaint- 
ance standing at her side. 

‘Ah, Miss Locke ! ’ he said, ‘ we are on the eve of 
great event.s.’ 

‘ What is it, Mr BianoffY 

‘A revointion has broken out in the city,’ he 
replied. ‘A desperate battle is already in progress 
between the insurgents and the troops. Every- 
where barricades are springing np. These fellows 
had to whip up their Iiorses to full gallop to save 
the hotel-coach from foriuing a useful piece of a 
liarricade.’ 

‘Then the streets will not be safel’ cried Althea, 
a sudden, fear gripping her heart. 

‘Sale!’ and Mr Rianolf snapped his fingers. 
‘The streets will become Aceldama — a field of 
blood. Keep safely within doors, iny clianning 
young lady ; lie low, as you say in America.’ 

He laughed and showed all Ins white teeth in 
a hap]:)y smile. Hi.s eyes fla.shed ; Ins air was 
triumphant. It could not be doubted on whicli 
side his sympathies lay; he too was against the 
Government. 

Althea left luni and went swiftly np to her own 
room. AVhere was her father 1 AVas he likely to he 
drawn into this maelstrom of civil battle about to 
whirl through the streets of the: city? 

Tlrere wei'e two men in the world whom Althea 
loved very dearly. One w’as , her, father, and the 
other— ah i only her own lieart knew that, and she 
had made no .sign; At this instant the thoughts of 
her iatlier’-s .safety filled her mind entirely,, and she 
ran from her own room to his. 

Ihrs, there, was , the tablet of , memoraiKk, on 
which he always noted hi, s engagements for the day, 
lying on , Ids table. She , caught it up eagerly and 
read only' one addres,s upon it. To tlii.s jilace, then, 
he must have gone. She copied the ad(lre.s.s on a 
sheet of papei', and went down to the liall. The 
throng had partly dispersed, and .she found one of 
the liotei-clerk.s. 

‘AVill you plea.se tell me where this place, is?’ 
she a.s1ved him in French, for he was not the 
Engii.sh-speaking representative. 

‘ But willingly, mademoiselle,’ he replied. ‘Thi.s 
is the address of a great basiness house irot far from 
the quay.?. .Do you wi.sh a me.ssenger to be sent 
there ? If .so, you have only to give the command.’ 

‘Iwiil not trouble you for a me.s,«enger, thank _ 
you,’ said Altlma. ‘ Can you tell m.e if it is likely 
to be a disturbed quarter ?’ J 

‘I think everything is quiet there at present,’ : 
lie returned; ‘but the disturbance.s in that neigh- 
bourhood are bouml to be great before peace is 
i'e.store(1. It is, you .see, not far from the docks, 
and the docls:-iabuure,i'.s are the most turbulent class 
among the .strikers.’ 

‘Tiiank you,’ said Althea; ‘that is all I wished 
to know ;■ and she went back to her own room and 
began at tfuce to put on outdoor raiment. 


Slie meant to drive, straight down to the house of 
Me.s,srs Pakhovitcli and bring her father back witli 
lier. The truth wars that Althea felt a profound 
distrust a.s to the movements of Otis J. Locke. J n 
her mind’s eye she saw his look of amused inquiry 
when he heard of the outbreak, and with her 
inincLs ear heard him remark, ‘ Say, this is great. 
Sounds like a lively scrap. I ’m oft' to liave a look 
at that.’ And .she did not propose that he should 
have a look at it. A Cos.oack ballet would drill a 
hole through, him ju.st as neatly and thoroughly a.,s 
through a starving Rmssian .striker, and she much 
preferred him to remain a.s he was. As for .sending 
a me.ssenger 5 .slie had never gii'eii a second tliought 
to such an idea. She had already employed Rus- 
sian me.sseng'er.s, a,iKl had acquired a, wholesome di.s- 
trust of them, unless the answer was a matter of 
no importance for a week or two. No, .she would 
do her busine.s.s herself, and she hastened her 
jffeparation.s and went down to the great hall. 
Here she found that fresh rumours were pouring 
in every moment, and being bandied to and fro 
amid an e.x cited crowd. 

Slipping through the chattering group.s, Althea 
approached . the great .swing-door. The door- porter 
opened it for her,, and said, something earnestly to 
her a.s she piaissed out.. He was, . a big, simple- 
looking man with, as a rule, a friendly smile, . But 
now his face was very gmvej and as , slie rvent down 
the .step,s he hurried after her and, .spoke once more 
and very an.vicmsly to her. . She could not under- 
stand his words, but .she knew, that -he was uiieasj’- 
at the. thought .that .she 'wa.s going out alcuie ; hut 
her mind Avas niade up and she had planned her 
course. She nodded and smiled at .him, for .she 
had no language at conauaud witli .which to thank 
the kindly felloAV for Ills splicitude:; then .she ivaved 
her, hand, towards , the, : row, of carriages drawn up 
in the avenue before the hotel. Her .signal Avas 
answered at once. At the head- of the row, Avas the 
man avIio had driven her and her father here and 
there a score uf times already, and kneA\' them AA'di. 
He touched his nimlfie brown pony' Avitli the whip 
and trotted acims at once. 

As he came Althea looked up and down the 
aA'enue. This qiart of the city AA'as a.s quiet as ever. 
A fcAv foot-qiassengeis strolled along the bro,ad 
pavements ; the aliojis droAvsed beneath their blinds 
in the sun. As the clroahbj drew uqi before her 
Allliea handed a slip of qrqier to the driver. It 
contained the address Avhere she expected to find 
her farlier, and the driver read it, and nodded^ 
half-a-dozen times to .sboAV that he quite under- 
stood. She sprang into the carriage, and aAvay' the 
pony Avhirled, for from her foAA' AA'ord.s of Bassian 
Althea pidcetl out the AA'ord of the nionieut. 

‘Quick, quick I’ .she said. 

The dmshhj-dviyei' turned on his' seat Avith a 
merry grin, nodded again, and echoed her-eommand, 

‘ Quick, quick ! ’ to sIioav that .she should be obeyed. 

It AA'as a long driA'p, and the first ])art vva,s ordi- 
nary enough. The driver avoided main avenues 
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and kept to quiet side-streets, where their progress 
was uuiiitevrupted. Suddenly they entered a 
quai'ter where the silence, at a bound, became 
uncanny. The shops were closed, the shutters 
drawn tightly over the lower windows of the 
houses. The pony’s hoofs raised hollow echoes in 
the deserted street. Althea looked around uneasily. 
What did this mean.? She glanced at the upper 
windows. At almost every casement faces peered 
out to see, who passed. None looked out openly. 
She .saw the corner of a blind I'aised and hastily 
dropped ; eyes flashed at a slit in the Venetians 
of sun-sliutter.s ; a head was popped out rpiickly 
from a window far above, and as Inrstily withdrawn. 
A profoiuid feeling of uneasiness and .suspense was 
in the aii\ The droshhj-dxivei' looked from side to 
side .us if eager to find some one whom he might 
hail and question, but no figure was to be seen. 
Saare for the stealtliy faces which came and went, 
lliey might liav'e been driving throngii a city of 
the dead. 

Tlie dros/i/cj/ whirled round a sharp turn into 
a wider .street, and, again at a bound, they were 
in the midst of a baud of the insurgents. Fifty 
yard.? down the .street a crowd of men worked 
like ants hnilding a harrier from wall to wall. 
Carriages, wagons, droshides, were piled together. 
One group was l)usy tearing up paving-stones to 
strengthen tlie defences; anotlier received the furni- 
ture whicli men were pitcliing tlirougli the windows 
of, tire neighl}onring houses ; everything was idled 
on the barricade. 

Althea instantly grasped the meaning of this 
barrier at which these pale-faced, .savage men were 
, -working \vi,Lh such feverish haste, and .she called 
upon the driver to turn back. He needed no 
command ; he had already drawn his pony up 
on its haunche,s .and wtrs pulling it round. 

He Avent to Avork Avith rein and Avhip, for half- 
a-dozen Avild ligui'es AAvre nnming snuftly upon 
them, eager to seize the drofthhj and add it to 
their pile, 1-hifc the nimlfle, Aviry pony saAmd both 
Ahho.a and his master. Quick as a cat, he aauis 
round in an instant and .scouring a\\axy at full 
gallop, Althea holding lightly to the side of the 
carriage lest .she •■^hoiihl be flung out. In a feAV 
moments they turned into a cross-street, and the 
hoarse shouts of the pursuing strikers died aAA’-ay. 

The driAuu' eased his pony, tunied on his seat, 
and ad<lres.sed Althea in voluble Russian, She 
caught a Avurd here |nd there, but hi.s pantomimic 
gc.sLure,s Avere by far more helpful than his langu.age, 
and she grasped that he intended to try another 
u’.ay. She nodded agreement, and he drove on. 

PiA’c minute.s later they gained an .aA’-enucj where 
plenty of ])eople Avere about. Here the .shops were 
open and all appeared quite peacefulk Ivnota of 
talkeiAS AA’cre gathered on the p.avemenfs chatting 
together, and AAmmen AA'ent to and fro Avith baskets 
on their arms. 

‘ No lighting here,’ .said the dri\'er, glancing or'er 
his .shoulder. ‘ Good— -uood ! ’ ^ 


Althea understood his concluding Avords, and 
smiled assent. But they liad .not gone a hundred 
yard,s Avhen they suav the front ranks of an 
approaching crowd. For an instant the dri\’er 
looked as if he Avere about to turn again ; then he 
suAv that the croivd Ava.s harmless, and drcAV his 
vehicle aside into a deep gateAvay to let it pass. 

On came the procession, and Althea looked .at 
it Avith deep interest and pity. The marcliers 
immhered no great force, perhaps three hundred 
all told; hut surely no other three hundred in 
Chri.stendoni could liave presented so heart-rending 
a picture of Avretchedness and de.spair. There Avere 
very fcAV men among them, mostly AAUjmen and 
children, clad in foul and tattered rags, the 
AAuthered skin draAvn tight as parchment over 
their broad, square faces, the horrible glitter of 
famine in the Avild eyes A\drich looked out from 
a tangle of filthy, matted locks. The AAmmen 
tramped on with eyes .set before them in .sullen, 
hopeleiss def5p.air, but the children glanced from 
aide to side, and AA'hen a loaf of Ixread Avas flung 
.among them from a AvindoAv, a dozen pounced 
upon it and fought over it Avith tooth and nail 
like a pack of starving Avolves till the last crumb 
had A'anished. 

A passer-by, having the dress and air of a better- 
class Avorkman, had paused beside the droshhy and 
fallen into conversation Avith tlie driver. In a 
moment he. turned to Althea, took off Ins cap, and 
addres.sed her in excellent French. 

‘Your driver tells me, mfxdemoiselle,’ He saitl, 
‘that you are a .stranger. He AA'ishes me to tell 
you of these unh.appy people avIxo interrupt your 
journey,’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ said Althea. ‘ I should be 
much intere.sted to bear.’ 

‘It is a deputation,’ .said the Russian, ‘and they 
seek the Governor of Odessa to beg food for them- 
selA'e,s and their childi'en. The Avornen .are the 
AAUA’es of dock-lahourer.s, the poore,st: and loudest 
class in the Avhole city. At best they do but little 
more tlian keep life in tlieir bodie,s, but their hus- 
bands have earned nothing of late, and they are 
starving. Man}?- have died already of famine or 
famined’eAmr ; the rest are on the brink of a like? 
fate. This xnorning a number of them resolved 
to appeal to the Governor, and you xxoav see them 
on their Awxy. But it is a hQpele,ss afthir.’ 

, ‘ Hopeless ? ’ said Althea. ‘ Will he not do some- 
thing for these pool’ creatuj'es ?’ 

, ‘It is to be -hoped he aauU not,’ replied the man, 
Avith a hitter laugh ; ‘ they aauU be lucky if they 
meet Avitlx neglect. They are more likely to he 
inet and driven hack by the Cossack AAdiip.’ 

The words Avere scarcely oxxt of his month AA^hen 
Althea became Avitness of a scene AAdiich Avas to haunt 
her dreams: for many a day, a picture of orgnni.sc-d 
cruelty, absolutely terrible in its cold-blooded 
ferocity. Far up the avenue there huixst out a 
sudden thunder of galloping hoofe, and at once 
a shout of alarm and AA’arning ro.se like an echo. 
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‘Cossacks! Cossacks !’ was tlie wild cry. The 
ixyeiiuc cleared or tlie strollers as if the earth had 
(jpened and .swall<t\\'ed them. From shop-doors, 
from friendly courtyards, from side-streets, their 
frightened faces peered out and their voices rose in 
warning to tlie unhappy people in tlie little pro- 
cession, bidding them fly at once. But the starving 
women and children, their minds dulled and tlieir 
movements rendered slow b}" famine, had done no 
more than halt and huddle closer together when 
tlie whirLvind was upon them and escape was im- 
])ossiljle. Down upon tliem swept the swift Cossack 
ponies, each bearing a rider -who yelled in ferocious 
glee and cracked liis nagaika (a lieavy Go-ssack whip) 
when he saw his work before him. 

As A1 til ea watched tliese wild, shaggy light lior.se- 
men of the Czar dart with tremendous .speed upon 
the nnhapjiy crowd she field her breath with terror 
as ,slie audited the moment udieii they would drav' 
rein, liefore the poor, pitiable wretches and .strike. 
But in a moment a more frightful horror seized 
upon her. Tkey were not going to draw rein. Instead, 
they lashed their ponie.s to still more terrific speed, 
and crashed, a tornado of crashing lioofs and whirl- 
ing thong.s, into the haples.s, lielple.ss mass of human 
l-iodies. Down went the pioor creatures in score.s, 
crushed to earth before that savage charge, and upon 
tlie head.s and .shoulders of the rest descended the 
I'leavy lashes, as tliey fled and screamed for the nierey 
which it was all vain to e.\'pect. , 

‘See, madeinoiaeile,’ said the Russian,, who still 
stood , be.side the drosJi/iiy withdrawn into the com- 
parative safety of the archway— ‘see the brave 
Cossacks! Ah, what., a victory ! Is it not a 
triumph for them 1 ’ 

‘Oh, what monsters!’ breatlied Althea. Her 
lieautiful face was white, but lier eyes blazed wdth 
supei'b contempt for the rnfflans ivho still pursued 
the flying wretche.s with pitil.e.ss la, sh. 

.lost beyond tlie archway a small grouji of men 
had been driven into a corner, and were there 
.surrounded and taken prisoners by three or four 
Coissacks who had jumped off tlieir ponies. To 
this spot galloped: the otlicer commanding the 
troops, a tall figure clad iii a .splendid uniform, his 
high Astrakhan cap made of the hlacke.st and finest 
wool. The features beneath the cap shou'ed the thin, 
narrow face, the beady black eyes, ivliich mark tlie 
Tartar blood , so common among the Russiaias, and 
he smiled with undisguised satis.faction at the havoc 
which hi.s men had made. 

Suddenly a small piping voice hailed him as he 
.sat., a magniflcent iigure, on his fine charger. It was 
a street urchin who spoke, a ragged youngster, 
[terliaps nine yeans old, who had provided hiimself 
wiili a piece, of liroken stick, from the end of whicii 
floated a tattered red rag. Waving this symbol 
of the revolution, he shouted shrilly, ‘ Look at the 
brave oflicer who ha.s beaten ibe women and ebil- 
<hvn ! jiCli, tlie great victory ! But do not go to 
Manchuria, my oflicer. The Japs are there. Then 
it- Would be your turn lu rum’ 


LOVERS. 


The thin Tartar features blackened with rage at 
tins taunt, and tlie offieijr snapped out an ordei’. A 
Co.«,sack near at hand began to iiirsling his rifle. 

‘Merciful heavens!’ cried Althea, ‘ they ave 
going to shoot the child. Stop them!’ She had 
not been ah.!.e to follow the boy’.s .speech, but the : 
movements of the Cossack were unmistakable. . She 
glanced at tlie tivo Russians, the workman and the 
driver. : 

They were looking on, silent and innnoval tie. 
Both knew that interference ivas .sheer madness 
and would involve them at once in a like fate. 
But Althea could not .sit still and see the boy rimr- 
dered before her eyes. She leapt from the droshhj 
as the Go.ssack swung up lii.s weapon, ran forward, 
and sprang in front of the muzzle of the poi.nted 
rifle. 

‘Ho, no,’ she panted; ‘yon shall not Idll the 
child !’ ^ 

The trooper would have .shot the boy as coolly as 
be would have shot a dog ; but when he sawp that the 
ball would .strike a tall, beautifully dressed, and. very 
handsome young lady, he checked his finger on the 
trigger and looked up for fre.sh orders. 

The Cossack officer had given a start of surprise 
wlien Althea rushed forward, but now lie sat his 
Arab as still as a figure in bronze, oiily his keen dark 
eyes movi.ng in tlieir narrow slits as be surve)avi the 
girl from the tip of her pointed toe to the, floivers 
in her hat. , At last his glance came to rest on' her, 
face and remained there. She was looking superbly 
beautiful; lier colour: had returned ill a brilliant 
flood; her eyes shone like stars; her figure was 
drawn tip to, the fullest height ; her whole air .was 
dauntle.s3 and resolute. 

In lier excitement, Altliea had spoken in her own 
tongue, and the Cossack o:fficei’ now began to speak ,,, 
in perfect English. ‘ Ah, luadame, sp you : take an. 
interest ill this ramamk ’ 

‘Surely,’ said Althea, ‘you could not have meant 
to kill a mere child like tlu.s? You were only iin' 
tending to frighten him perhaps.’ 

‘Not at all,’ replied the officer, with a grim smile. 
‘You have certainly interfered with a death sen- 
tence. I am surprised that a lady should take part 
with this wretched co'/iaflle in introducing disorder 
into the city.’ 

‘I have done nothing of the sort,’ replied Althea.. 

‘ Could you expect any woman to sit within a fe.w 
yards and see a child put to death in tMa cold- 
blooded: fashion 1 ’ 

‘It is certainly expected in Russia,’ replied the 
officer very dryly, ‘ unless the woman is anxious to 
get herself into the serious difliculty into which you 
have rushed. She also impo.ses a very unpleasant 
obligation upon nn honme galanfd 

‘And, pray, wbat is that?’ .said Althea coldly. 
She began to dislike this man for something else 
besides his brutality, sometbing which shone from 
his dark, evil ej'e.s, and was shown in the air of 
savage mastery with which he surveyed her. 

‘Idle ohligaLion of doing his duly,’ replied the 
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Cussai'lc, ‘a duly ivliicli mar not be agreeable to 
liiui— sueli as, fur iuslauce, puLliug a iadj’' uiKkr 
arrest and lodging lier in prison/ 

‘Arrest!’ blazed out Altliea. ‘Do you liinfc at 
putting me under arrest ? Are you mad 1’ 


‘ Most sane, on tlie contrary,’ be replied, smootb- 
ing bis horse’s mane gently ; ‘ nor do I bint at all. 
I state a plain fact. 1 shall put you under arrest 
for taking part in a .street riot.’ 

{To he continual.) 


THE NO'NGOHFOHMIST ‘GAMPO E A X T O.’ 


London abounds in ‘ God’s 
Acres,’ it ha.s, apart iVom West- 
Abbey ami St Paul’s — 
ueillier of wliicli lia.s, strictly, any 
legitiniute preleiisiuu to tlie title — 
no real ‘Campo Santo’ of ISIoncon- 
formity but tliat situated iu the centre of the City 
iload, and known as Bunbill Fields, 

In the inid.st of a lieavy downpour, and while 
scores of sightseers were seeking shelter from the 
pilile.s.'! January wimls in every nook and cranny of 
this historic graveyard, 1 — only two days ago — 
stood pondering over the tomlis of Daniel Defoe, 
Jolin Banyan, Lsaac Watts, and John Owen. 

Here, iu the very heart of busy London, i.s a 
piece of ground the like of which is not to be found 
in the whole British Empire ; and yet how few of 
the many Lhou.saiid.s who daily pas.s by and through 
it (for it i.s an opreu thoroughfare) ever give a 
moment’.? thought to the liillowed a.ssoeintions of 
the place ! i 

Distance trul}'' lends encliantment to the view, 
and peivous in the Antipodes who may read this 
account of Bunhill Fields will he belter able to 
appreciate it at its proper value than those who live 
nu.vh door to it, or who, like, the writer, have passed 
it dtiilj’' for many years without being in the least 
affected by its long and varied hi.stury. And wliaL 
a history ! 

liford, Kensal Green, .and Abney Park, the chief 
Metropolitan cemeteries, are of mushroom growth 
compared with old Bunhill Fields ; and it lia.s long 
beem a source of woudidi* to many that iu the W(*i‘k 
of I'tsnovating London — a task upon w'hi(;h tlie 
London County Council ha.s set its heart -- Uii.s 
ancient. ‘ Cam]io Bauto ’ has not long since been 
swept away. But no. Here it .siaiid-s to-day much 
ns it stood nearly seven hundred yeans ago, when 
the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of London took 
it over from the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, who.se properly it then wa.s. 

, Although it was at that time a graveyard, it 
.shortly afterwards became a pdaygrbund, and the 
archers of old Loudon took posse-ssion of it for their 
exercise.?. Here, too, the whole population 'tv'ere 
accustomed to seek their pastimes ; and wdiat with 
saints’ days, fast-da 3 ’s, and civic, feastings, our festive- 
loving forefathers spout much of their lime in 
Bunliill Fields. 

Bnuhin, by the waj’-, is a derivative of *hou-hil1,’ 
which, in its turn, came from bone-liill or hill of 
■ hones— a name .sufficiently expre.ssivc of its origin. 


In this connection I may .sai' that Defoe .stoutly 
maintained that ‘ the Great Plague pit was exca- 
vated near thi.s .spot, when men were dying at the 
rate of from eight thousand to twelve thousand a 
week,’ and space could not be found for them 
elsewliere. 

Owing to the destruction by fire of the book.? 
connected with Oily propertie.?, there is no ‘record’ 
in reference to thi.s burial-ground earlier than lGt)8, 
altliough it is known that ‘many of the ministers 
ejected in 11)62, and whose remains ivere re^u^ed 
burial iu the City churches, were laid at rest here 
by their jiions follower.?;’ while there i.3 one 
tombstone (that of Debora AVarr). which bears 
the date ‘Nov. 10th, 1623,’ the earliest to be found 
there. 

For very many yeans the grounds were ‘let out ’ bv 
the Corporation, and much litigation en.sued between, 
that bod}'’ — whose chief aim was to make money 
out of the concei'u — and its tenants. But leaving 
the sordid and mercenary strife as being unworthy 
of the hallowed a.?!5ociations of this strip of ‘God’s 
Acre,’ let us turn to the records of the illustrious 
dead who.?e bones have lain for centurie.?, guarded 
Old}’ by an obsolete statute and an innocent ‘keeper,’ 
who hold.s a sinecure, having no duty to pierform 
except that of giving admission to the public 
during certain hours of the day, subject to their 
good behaviour. 

It would, of coinise, he impo-sible to give the 
names inscribed on the six thousand tombs which 
are still to .lie found ; ive can only take Hk', mo.st 
distinguished among them, and iu thi.s category the 
name of 'i'liomas Bradbury m.-iy be fii'.-t mentioned. 
Here is tlie inscription as it .stand.? to-day : 

‘In this vault is depiosited the body of tlie Rev. 
Mr Tlionias Bradbury, a very emiueut Dissenting 
mini.ster of the City. He was greatly distiiigui'died 
for his zealous defence, both from the pulpit and 
the press, of the fuudaraenlal pndiiciplcs of religion ; 
nor was he le.?s I’emarlcnhle for Ids hearty aii’ectiou 
and firm attachment to the Protestant suec('.s.?ion in 
tlie illii.striou.s Hou-se of Hanover, particularly iu 
the alarming and perilous crisis at the ehi?e of tlie 
reign of Queen Anne, Full of the joyful expecta- 
tion of a better and etenial life, he departed froxn 
our world Septoniher 0th, 1759, iu the 82ud j'-earoC 
his age and the G4th of his ministry. Reader ! go 
thy way and consider that if the vivacity of genius 
or the charms of elorpience could have prevented 
the stroke of death, this moniuiieiit had not been 
erected. Remember, also, tliat as surely as night 
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sixcceeds the longest da}'-, so surely will deatli 
conclude the longest life. Work, therefore, while 
it is flay.’ 

This obituary notice is certainly long enough ; 
but there is more to follow, as we are assured by 
the faithful chronicler that- — 

‘Early on Lord’s-day morning, August 1st, 1714, 
i Mr Bradbury was walking along Smithfiekl in a 
pensive condition. Br Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, liappened to pass through in his carriage, 
•and, observing Mr Bradbury, called out to him by 
name, and impuired the cause of his great thought- 
fulness. 

*“I am thinking,’' replied Bradbury, “wliether 
I shall have the constancy and resolution of tliat 
noble Oompamj of Martip'S who were burned to 
.ashcB in this place ; for I mo.st assuredly expect to 
see similar times of persecution, and that I shall be 
■called to suffer in a like cause.” 

‘The Bisliop, a zealous Protestant, endeavoured 
to quiet liis fear.s, told him the Queen was very ill, 
that she was giv^eii over by her physicians, and 
that he was then going to Court to inform himself 
of the exact particulars. He assured Mr Bradbury 
that he would <le.spatcli a messenger to him Avitli 
the , earliest intelligeuee of the Queen’s death ; and 
that if he should happen to be in the pulpit at the 
time of the messenger’s arrival he should be in- 
■sti’ucted to drop a tiaudkeroluef from the gallery 
■as a token of the event, , 

‘While Mr Bradbury was preaching, the news 
was communicated to liim by the -s/t/nctP agreed 
upon. He suppresaed his feelings during, the ser- 
mon ; but in his, last prayer he rcturnefl thanks to 
'God for “ the deliverance of these kingdom.s from 
the evil counsels and designs of tlieir, enemies,” and 
implored the Divine blessing, upon “His Majesty 
King George and tlie House of Hanover,” 

‘ Mr Bradbury, we are assured, ever afterwards 
gloried in being the first man in the kingdom who 
•prodamied, King Oeorge the FirstJ 

In striking contrast to the wordy epitaph on 
Mr Bradbury’s niomiment is the brief obituary 
notice on the tomb of a man of world-wide repu- 
tation. I allude to the author of the PilgrMs 
Progress ; , , 

■ ‘John Bunyan, Author of“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
(A 31st August 168S, mt. 60. Restored by j)uhlic 
subscription under the presidency of the Eight Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, May 1862.’ 

Such is tlie inscripiiou u])on the tomb of one of 
tlie best-read and most prolific contributors to the 
religious literature of his age. As a, biographer ],iuts 
it: ‘lie lived si .vt.y years and wrole sixty separate 
works, the best-kunwn of which is the Pilgrini’s 
Progress.' ,, 

It is pleasant to note that in the same tomb 
with Banyan, the Rev. Robert Bragge, a fiiend, 
and Mr HLrudwick, the landlord of the house on 
Bnow Hill in which Euriyan breathed his last, are 
both buried — united in death as in life ! 

The significant brevity of the inscription on 


Bimyan’s tomb is ecpialled by that on the tomb of 
Daniel Defoe the novelist. The granite obelisk was 
erected in 1870 ‘ By the Boys and Givis of England 
to the Memory of the Author of “Rohiasou Orusoe.”’ 
A high pyramidal peak surrounded by iron rails, this 
monument seemed to remind me of the lines of the 
satirist : ‘Earless, on high, stood unabashed Defoe 
although there is nothing about the pillar to suggest 
the persecution once endured by the fearless writer 
lying beneatb. Five lines carved on the face of the 
monument are all that the curious can fiiul. They* 
are as follows : 

‘Daniel Defoe, author of “Robinson Crusoe,” who 
died April 24tli5 1731, in hi.s 70th year.’ 

A much more pretentious monument lies hard 
by, and, although the person, whose memory i.s per- 
petuated was of less public notoriety, it is evident 
from the inscription that he was thought ranch 
more of — at least by his friends : 

‘The Rev. Henry Hunter, D.D., 1SQ2. Beneath, 
this pillar, raised by the, hands of friendship, sleep 
the mortal remains of the Rev. Henry Hunter, D.T)., 
who through a long life, deemed of, those who 
knew him, alas! too short, served with unwearied 
assiduity the cause of religion, literature, and the 
poor. In him, to disti,nguis?hed talents and a: 
capacious mind, were united energy of disposition, 
affability of manners, benevolence of heart, and 
warmth of affection. In the hearts of those who 
were blessed rvith his friendship is pre-serred the 
,inost sacred and inviolable attachment ; but his best 
eulogiiira and Iri.s 'mosti durable, memorial will he 
found in Ids writing.^ , There he ha.s an inscription 
which , the revolutions of years , cannot cdface ; and,, 
when the nettle shall, -skirt the base ,of ,this ,mom:i-\ 
meat and, the moss obliterate this feeble testimonial 
of affection — when, finally sinking under tire pres- 
sure of years, this pillar shall tremhlo and fall over 
the dust it covers — his name shall be perpetuated 
to generations yet unborn !, 

‘Reader, thus far suffer tlie effusions of affectionate 
rememlirance, when no adequate ,eulogium can he 
pronounced, and when no other inscription was 
nece.¥sai'y to perpetuate the memmy than. Henry 
Hunter, thirty-one years pastor of the Scots Church, 
London Wall; and rvlio, on AVednesday ther27thl 
Oct. 1802, left his family and his church to deplore 
I but never to retrieve his loss, and silently took his 
flight to heaven in tire sixty-second year of his age.’ f 
The foregoing inscription, we are gravely iu| 
formed, ‘ was written by Dr William Bengo Collye.r.f 
One of tlie oldost inscriptions in this old burialJ 
ground i.« that on the tomb of Hansard Kiiollys — or, 
to be exact, mis on that tomb, for it is admitted that 
it is now impossible to locate it, although .the record' 
of it is e.xtant. It was a.s follows : 

‘Hero lyeth the body of ilr.s Anne Knollys, 
daughtcu' of John . . . enej', Esq., and wife of 
Hansard Knollys, minister of the Qo.spsl, by 
, whom he had issue 7 sons and 3 daughters, 
who dyed April 30th, 1671, in. the (j.3i'd year of 
her age. 
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M,y only wife, m her life 
Lived foi-tjf years with. mCj . . 

Lyes now at i-est, for ever bleat . 

With immortality. 

My dear is gone—lefi me alone^ — 

For Glirist to do and dye, ■ 

AYho dyed for me and dy’d to be 
My Saviour, God Most High.’ 

Anotliei* desperate attempt at an. epitapli is. 
found oil the tomb of Lady Page, a per.son who 
seems to have suffered terribly from: Avliat we call 
‘drt.vpsy,’ but which might have had another name 
in those days : 

‘Tfi'i'i.) lye.s Dame Mary Page, 

Relief of Sir Gregory Page (Bart.). 

Siie daparted this life March 11th, 1728, 

In tlm 50tb year of her age. 

In 67 months she was tapped 66 times, 

Had taken away 240 gallons of water, 

Without ever repining at her case, 

Or ever fearing the operation.’ 

A more successful attempt is that found on the 
tomb of Vavasor Powell, who seems to have siiflered 
eleven years’ imprisonment for pr'eaching the Gospel. 
He was known as the ‘ Whitefield of Wales 
‘ In vain oppressors do themsclyes perplex 
To find ont arts how they the saints may vox: 

Death spoils their plots and sets the oj)pressed free,' 
Tlni-j Vavasor obtained true liberty. 

Christ him released and now he’s joyiied among 
The Martyred Souls, with whom he cries, “ How long ? ” ’ 

Bfctier known to fame than Pow'ell or most of 
those interred about her last reatiug-phiee was the 
mother uf John and Charles Wesley, on whose tomb 
these, wordy are inscribed : 

‘Here lies the body of Mr.s Susannah Wesle_y 
(widow of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., late 
Keclor of jipworth, in Liuenlushire), who died July 
23i'd. I7J2, aged 73 ymiu She was the yoiiiige.st 
dau;j,bler of Um llev. Samuel Annesley, D.D., ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity from the Rectory of St 
Giles, Crijipk'gaiii, .lugust 2-Ul), 1CU2, She was the 
moUier of nineteen cbililren, of whom the 1110.-31 
eminent were the IJevs, Julin and Charles Wesley, 
tile former of whom Wius. under God, the foniuler of 
the sOL‘ieties of the people called Methodists : 

.fn siu’6 and steadfiiBt hope to rise 
And claim her mansiim in the skies, 

A Ciu'i'.-itiaii here her llc.sh laid down, 

Tim ihiiii'! exchanging fur a Crown.’ 

EmbeiUled fui' a long time in seven feet of earth, 
nulil dug up and restored by the Corporation of 
London, lay the monumentiil slab or stone erected 
to the memory of Lieutenant-General Cluirlos 
Fleetwood, who also was buried in Buuhill Fields. 
As we know, he married Bridget, the widow of 
Lurd-Hi-puty IreLun and eldest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

.1 prupof) of tlie Cromwell family, the tombs of 
Henry and Richard Oronnvell, which, like that of 
their relative Fleetwood, had long been buried 
, seven feet beneath the surface— prohahh’’ over- 
thrown by design— have given rise to many useless 


diseussions. But if those interested would only 
take the pains carefully to decipher the insci'iptions 
on the .stones (still to be seen in this old church- 
yard) they would soon stand corrected. 

Both Richard and Henry Cromwell were buried 
here ; but they were not the sons but the grand- 
sons of the ‘Lord Protector,’ as the inscriptions 
show. Whether from choice or necessity, however, 
a large number of the Cromwell family were in- 
terred here, and, indeed, there may be many more 
than the dozen wliom I have clearly traced lying 
under the sod in old Bmihill Fields. Anyhow, by 
fur tbe greater portion of the family have found a 
resting-place here. 

Here, too, are deposited the mortal remains of 
the Right Hon. Lady Ann Agnes Erskine, eldest 
daughter of the tenth Earl of Buchan. She was the 
si.ster of Lord Chancellor Erskine, and it is said of 
her— nothing more need be said-— that ‘she .spent 
forty years in befriending the poor.’ Unfortunately, 
many are lying in old Bunhiil Fields who were 
of quite a different stamp from the noble Lady 
Erskine. 

HOLIDAY. 

This piece is reinarltabla .<is: having been written by Mr George 
Croab an Edinburgh genthnnan, in the iiiuety-flftb year of his age. 

. Ill his JAmwj Memories nf an Octogenarian. (A. Elliot, ISSX4), Mr 
Croal, .ainoiigsfc other matter.^, give.s cliurislied .reconection.s of 
having heard Jenny Lind tiud Paganini, and of a visit; to tlie 
Bltrick Shepherd in his native haunts. Another recolieetion ia that 
of having been present when Sir Walter .Scott .-n'owed him.self the 
author of the Waverley Novels. Later he played some Scotti.sh 
airs to .Sir Walter at Abbotsford. 

Ik opening manliood, when the streas of life 
Commands intent, then comes the cea.seles.s strife 
With .lione.sty and virtue well begun, 

And fim in pnrpo.se till the race is run, 

Alternating witli many liope.s and fears ; 

To some is given, through many changing years, 

To trust in fortune with tlie Stoic’s pride,— 
Througli loss and gain to cling to virtue’s .side. 

In course of time the matrimonial chain 
Is riveted in love, and hence the gain 
To God’s own heritage, wliich fonins the sum 
Of bkssed .spirits in the world to come. 

The spring now p.<-i.st, its budding trea.sures o’er, 

Gives place to summer and its fruitful store ; 
Scholastic clays now o’er, new thoughts employ 
To kindle, bright the now impending joy 
, Of wandering.^ many by the cultured field, 

And marking well the teeming fruits they yield ; 

Ml Idle some, from hoary inountain, may be given 
:To contemplate the majesty of Imaveti. 

Paternal love now crowns the happy day, 

And loving children oxvn the gentle sway ; 

Tlm.s time rolls on, and aged spirits cling 
;With living hope to Love’s eternal spring. 

Blest spirit xvitb the one thing needful fraught, 

By grace of : Heaven thy utterance is taught ; 
‘Welcome the blc,sscd hour, come when it may, 
WThicli brings the EvEBh.x.sTinc! HuninAV.’ 

G, G. 

Avf/nst 190.6, 
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By William AlliNGHAM, Autlior of A Manual of Marine Meteorology . 

jBERGS have their hirthplace in years to trace an intimate relationship between the 

tlie inliospitable regions adjacent to frequency of icebergs near Newfoundland and the 

sitlier of the earth’s poles ; they temperature of the air in the shade over the Uniteil 

are drifted to sunnier climes by sur- Kingdom, but without avail. Cowper suggested 

face winds and ocean currents, and that iceliergs should be fitted with sails, so as to 

menace the safety of passing ships ensure a qnicher piaissage for them to the southward, 

in certain zones of the two liemispheres. In the and thus more raihdly rid the ocean of those ‘ice 
Far North,, where glaciers abound, the e.Ktremities islands that spoil our summers.’ Summers of the 
of , these frozen rivers become water-borne on reach- United Kingdom, according to reliable statistic!;, 

iiig the deeper water of tlie open ocean, and are are .sometimes abnormally cool U'hen icebergs to 

eventually Ijroken off by the upward thrust of the the westward are very few, and exceptionally warm 
water into whieli tliey glide under the intluence of when they are very numerous, 
gravity. Ever, the glacier moves seaward, although A cubic foot of ice weighs, approximate! 3 ', fifty- 
the rate of advance is not invariable; and ever the seven pounds avoirdupois, whereas a cubic foot of 

protruding portion is severed. The northern ice- water is just seven pounds heavier. Hence it 

barrier i.s destroyed by tlie inerea.sing power of the follows that icebergs float Avith about one-ninth of 

sun’s rays, a.s the orb of day moves northward their volume e.\qiosed to view. Consequent on the 

along the ecliptic; the. liberated iceltergs are borne irregular shape of many of these drifting dangers, 

towards the equator on the broad bosom of the the A'ertical heights of the submerged and the ex- 
cold Labrador current that umshes the east coast posed portions seldom Amry directly as the volume, 

of North America as far to the .southward as Bergs having an altitude of four hundred feet from 

the orange-groves of Florida; and scarcely a ^mar Avater-line to summit are rare in the North Atlantic, 

passe.s aAAmy down the broad avenues of time Avith- and probahl^y not more than a dozen loftier have 

out ve.ssels traA'ersing the North Atlantic falling been sighted in that ocean throughout the past 

in with icebergs drifting south in the vicinity of tAimnty years. In January 1890, .sonth-east of Capie 

the Banks of NeAvfouudland. As a rule, the annual Race, just Avhere icebergs delight to linger, the 

iceberg season last.s from Marclr to August on the Mineola passed one Avhich Avas seven hundred feet 

Avestern side of the North Atlantic; but in ex- high! Six years later, and again in 1899, not far 

ceptional years some of these nnAvelcome visitors from this favourite geographical position, several 

froii, ‘Greenland’s icy mountains’ and elseAvhere bergs ha\dng an altitude of six hundred feet Avere 

are .sighted ihroughout the whole tAAmlA'e month.s. sighted from the decks of passing steamships. 

Admiral Markham, AA'hen gaining experience for Compared AAuth the icebergs frequenting the lone 
an AT'ci.io expedition in a Scottish AALale-ship, saw Southern Ocean, those of the North Atlantic pale 

eight hundred at one instant in Baffin Bay ; and into insignificance. The reports respecting .such 

Scuiv.slw, the eminent scientist and seaman of mighty masses of ice Avonld appear to he incredible 

udialing renown, Avlien tAvo hundred and fifty miles Avere it not that measurements by sextant come very 

.<uul.h-east of Cape Race, Newfoundland, was sur- close to those depending upon eslipiation. So far 

rounded by icebergs of all sorts and conditions, back as 1833, when midway betiveen Ncav Zealand 

exceeding three hundred in number ; Avhile pas- and Cape Horn, the captain of the sailing-ship 

.wnger.s on the mail-boat betAveen NeAvfoundland and determined the altitude of a berg aboA'e 

Labratlor not infrequently count from tAvo hundred the sea-surface by the aid of a sextant, and found 

to three hundred bergs aboA’e the horizon. Frequent it to he eight hundred and fort^’' feet; and in 

attempts have been made during a long series of September 1896, by the same method, Captain A. 

No. 421. --VoL. IX. {All nights Beserved.] DecbmbeS 23, 1905. 
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Simpson, of the Aberdeen Line steamer Thermopyla:, 
obtained an altitude of six hundred and forty feet. 
-Quite a number of bergs have been sighted of recent 
years in the Southern Ocean varying in height 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet 1 In 
January 1893 the famous clipper Aor/i Torridon, 
when four hundred miles east of the Ifalkland 
Islands, fell in with several bergs wbicli were show- 
ing a side of one thousand feet ; and, towering high 
.above these lofty ice-islauds, tliere was a still loftier 
■one of one tliousaud five hundred feet from water- 
line to summit ! The Eiffel Tower is nine hundred 
.and eighty-five feet high, St Paul’s ( London) four 
bundled and four feet, Washington Obelisk live 
hundred and fifty-live feet, Ailsa Craig one thou- 
.sand anil ninety-eight feet, and the Soutli Foreland 
three hundred and eighty feet ; so a faint idea may 
be gathered as to the awe-inspiring spectacle of a mass 
of ice, remote from dry land, half as lofty again as 
either Ailsa Craig or the Eiffel Tower. There were 
not ■wanting honest doubters as regards tbe report 
of the one thousand feet berg ; altbougli in August 
1840 a berg of the. same height was actually sighted 
«nly two hundred miles south of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, another in 189^, in a higher southern 
latitude, by the Vromdala — Captain Andrew. Both 
had bccii forgotten! Fortunately for tbose inter- 
ested, the report of the Loch Torridon has been con- 
firmed by several indepumitnt observers. Almost 
In the same geogra])hic:il piteilion, but two monibs 
ialer, the Tiintkinw steami..d close, to a ])e]'g wdueh 
was one thousand two hundred feet high; and a 
considerable number of ships rtporled bergs of one 
thou.oaml feet altif.iuh-, during the pruiilic period ex- 
pending from 1890 tu 1894. Still more recently, 
"die United Slale.s llydrograidiic Office has received 
u I'ejiort from the British bark ALuhi — Ca])lain 
blmaiunald — to the effect that she passed a largt', ice- 
berg in Novondier 1904, when live hundred and sixty 
n'ile.s oast of the Falklands, which was one thousand 
jive hundred feet high and seven miles long ! 

Since, the glacial ejiooh, when icebergs scored 
Their .story in indelible characlens on llie liiglmr 
liills of our island.s, tbey liave .seldom approached 
the United Kingdom within a distance of lliou- 
sands of miles. In Junuary 1836 li.hLS. Vovu 
passed a berg not far from the north of Scotland — 
btttv/een the Farou I.sland.s and the Slietlauds ; and 
<piite recently some ffshermeii sighted a small berg 
few niile.s to the westward of the island of Mull 
Farther towards the e<piator, according to the 
monthly pilot-charts of the Nm-th Atlantic pub- 
lished by the Briti,sh Meteorological Office, in 1883 
the OlivrMc pas.sed a large lump of ice near the 
Azores ; and tlie Llcnora sighted a somewhat smaller 
piece when about two luiudred miles nortii of 
Madeira; thus, as it were, eoufirming the report 
of the Olivelte. But for the two independent lesti- 
inunies, ami the corresponding data as regards time 
and place, it might liave appeared that .some error 
liad inadvertently crept into the information. In 
1890, however, the German steamer Slavonia fell in 


witli, the remnants of an iceberg when six hundred 
and fifty .miles west of Scilly, and this is probably 
the nearest approach of an iceberg to England for a 
very long serie.s of years. MTth respect to the most 
south-seeking icebeigs on the American side of the 
North Atlantic, the most reliable records are those 
.supplied by the monthly pilot-charts of that ocean 
issued by the United States Hydrographic Office. 
In September 1895 the .steamship Gulf of Taranto 
sighted a small berg, thirty feet high and tliree 
hundred and fifty feet long, not far from Gape 
Hatteras : and other instance.s of a like nature are 
on record. ITence, based upon actual observation, 
we may safely assert that iceberg.s .setting out on a 
journey to the southward from the glaciers of the 
Par North defy the elements until entirely ove.r- 
come by the temperatures of air and sea within 
two thousand one hundred miles of the ecpiator. 
Nearer than this to the Tropic of Cancer an iceberg 
has never been, apparently, within the period of 
authentic history. 

In the Southern Ocean, sp)ealving generally, ice- 
bergs may be met with anywhere on tlie polar side 
of the fortieth parallel of south latitude ; althougli 
occasionally they are sighted much nearer to the 
equator. A sea-.surface current wdiich .sets to the 
north-east from the vicinity of Cape Horn drifte 
the .southern bergs in the direction of the Cape of 
(iood Hope ; and the danger of collision with an 
iceberg in the Soutliern Ocean is at a maximum 
along a line joining the southern extremities of 
South. America and Africa. In several differe'iit, 
years icebergs have, been seen fi'om the Ga])e of 
Good Hope; and in August 1895 the bark Q.ueut 
Mah, when only fifty mile,? south-east of Cape 
Agulhas, pas,sed no f(n\’er than .seven .small berg.s 
varying in height from sevenlyy feet to two hundred 
feet. In April 1894 the fleeting fragiue.nt.s of an 
iceberg svere passed about a thousand miles south- 
east of Rio Janeiro ; and this is probably the most 
northern ice on record in the Southern Ocean. .Tins 
piece of ice was twelve feet longv four feet broad, 
and four feet high, and was clearly luade out by the 
watch on deck of the bai’k Dochra. Hence, in the 
South Atlantic, under exceptional conditions, ice 
from the great southern ice-barrier may withstand 
the increasingly vertical rays of the .sun and the 
warmer .sea- water until within one thousand live 
hundred miles of the equator. 

A height of one thousand five hundred feet 
appeals most forcibly to the imagination. Yet 
after a clo.se stud}' of records carefully kept for 
two decades, it would appear that the length and 
breadth of some of the iee-island.s encountered 
during that period are even more remarkable than 
the admittedly phenomenal height. In 1902 the 
steamship Feiicun, of the Hudson Bay Conipanys 
fleet, }),i.ssed an enonuou.s herg near Uugava, Uud.s(jn 
Bay, which, was nine niile,s lung and two Intudred 
and seventy feet high. Seldom, if ever, has a longer 
berg been sighted in the North Atlantic. It is in 
the high southern latitudes that wc are compelled 
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lu seek for ice-islands of diineusions far in excess 
of anytliiiig evolved from the imier coiiscious- 
aeas of the most successful follower of Herodotus 
or l)e Eougemont. Yet many independent and 
trustworthy shi|)master3 of various nationalities, 
on Itoard ditferent ships and at periods soiiietinies 
sepJirated by long iuter\'ala, have closely obseiund 
lloatiiig masses of ice approximating more nearly 
U) continents th.au to islands. During the first four 
inontlis of 1854, about half-way between. Cape Horn, 
and the. Cape of Good Hope, a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten mass of ice wa.s j.iassed by a large numljer of 
the sjdeudid sailiug-sliips then engaged in carrying 
eager liearts and willing hands to Australia. It was 
.sliaped like the letter J, and tlierefore especially 
dangerous to vessels entering Ijetween the two slde.s 
under the assuiiijjtiou that tliey were in tlie presence 
of tu^o euoj'mous parallel bergs. The longer side 
stretched in iinpeneti'able solidity for sixty miles, 
wliile tlie shorter side was less by only twenty miles I 
Situated between these perilous promoutorie.s of ice 
was a deceptive bay forty mile.s wide ; and one of 
the einigran.t"ships tliat entered this cul-de-mc was 
lost with all on board, while several experienced a 
grave difficulty in beating back to the. open sea. In 
December 1892 ;j.n iceri.sland thirty mile.s long was 
■obseiu'ed by the Dmmcraig. ; in January 1893 the 
Lovh Tonidon sailed along one .side of a similar 
danger for fifty miles, the indentations of this 
■awful . coast-line being full of small bergs and 
detached pieces of ice ; .and in November 1894 the 
A'Mardic, wlren five hundred miles south of Antip- 
•odes Island, passed an icy mass which wa;s seventy 
miles long iiltliough but siiXty feet high. In January 
1893, when se\’eu liundred miles' east, of the Falkland, 
Islands, the crew of the aliip IVasdalc unde:r\v'e,nt an 
ejcpeT'ience that tliey would not desire to be repeated. 
At dawn of day she was found to have sailed into a 
bay of liorseslioe sliape, hollowed out b_y the, force.s 
of nature from, the side of a huge iee-islaud. It was 
foul' miles wide at the cutra,uce, ten miles wide at 
the ce.utral portion, and extended into the icy mass 
for a distance (jf twenty miles. Many other in- 
stances of a similar nature might be given; but 
sufficient has been wiitteii to indicate that a height 
of oue thuu.saud five hundred feet is at least not 
more reniarkalile than a length of from fifty to 
•seventy miles. There are some glaciers in high 
southern latitudes, yet they can fjcarcel}' be. regarded 
as the origin of sneh remarliable ice-islands. Erebus 
and Terror are active in the Far South, and it is not 
improbahlc that an ciirtlnpiake occasionally sets free 
the whole edge of the icc-burrier. On the other 
hand, we may fairly u.s.sume that these Imge icy 
n!as.ses arise from the property of regelation. Indi- 
vi<iual iceberg, s of moderate, dimensions probably 
■collide under the action of wind and current, freeze 
together at i.he .surfaces of contact, and thereafter 
cuntiiiue to the finish as one mass. Iceberg.^ of the 
Southern Ocean are generally of tabular form, 
whereas those of the Forth Atlantic as.snnie every 
.fantastic sh;ij)e. Owing to various canses, among 


them being the le,sser depth of water in Behring 
Strait, the Forth Pacific Ocean i.s not troublesl by 
icebergs, altliough drift-ice from the Arctic fast- 
nesses i.s not unknown near Japan at times. 

Not only in height and volume, but also in mnn- 
l)er.s, do the icebergs of the Southern Ocean surpass 
those of the Forth Atlantic. In March 1893 the 
ship British Ides, near the Falkland Islands, while 
.sailing two hundred mile.s pas.sed over one thomaud 
bergs. In April 1895, when six hundred mile.s 
south of the Gape of Good Hope, the Earmch fell 
in. with lier first berg of the pas.sage ; and for 
.several da,y.s in succession .slie .steered to th,e ea.st- 
ward witli bergs on every hand. Captain Yate.s 
estimated that she passed more than nine hundred: 
bergs, some of which were six hundred feet high 
and three mile.s long. In December 1896 the Aber- 
deen .Line .steamship Damascus passed nine hundred 
and fifty-four bergs in three successive da 3 ’'s. Of 
this number seven hundred and eight were seen on 
one day, and two hundred and thirty-six in a .short 
watch of four lioiu'.s. At night-time, and , in thick 
weather, there may be berg.9 that are above a vessel’s 
horizon but concealed from view. 

Icebergs not infrecp-iently serve’ as carriers of 
earthy .matter, large rock.s, and otlier itenus than are 
annexed as the parent glacier . giide.3 sea ward. In 
October 1879, when in 78“ F. 1“ 30' '\Y, the whaler 
ilope, of Peterliead— -Captain J. Gray— -came across a 
large mound of earth of : a brownish luie, ’ weighing 
about sixt)'- toius, which was drifting south .on the 
ice. Fum,erou.s birds, were re.sting on it, and, there 
were, also .some birds’ eggs... Polar bears a,nd .Arctic 
ai.ii.mals of various kind.s have been observed upiou 
drifting iceberg, s, remote from, the land,, of their 
birth ; and a fevv ino,Hths ago tlie pa.s.seiiger.s of the 
.steamer Ihmover eve gratified.: by, the s.ight o.i .six 
huge bears restles.sly patrolling an . iceberg., which 
was adrift on the Banks of .Fewfoundlaiid. Live, 
wah'u.s are occasionally found iloatiiig o,n ice: in tfie 
open ocean. One wa.s seen near For way’s Forth 
Gape in 1SG8, and another on the west coast of Scot- 
land, in tlie Bound of Harris, some years previously. 
Tlie crew of the German discovery - ship i7«/aw. 
sought .safety on an enoriuons mass of ice when 
their ocean home was crushed by the irresistible 
pressure ; tliey constructed a hut thereon out of 
coal saveil from the wreck, and were eight mouths 
drifting .southward until safety was assured to them. 
In 1851, near the eastern edge of the Banks of 
Fewfoundlaiid, two large ships were observed high 
and dry on an iceberg. They appeared to have 
been made .snug for the winter at some previous 
date, and eventually abandoned by the creivs. 
lilaiiy erroneously as.9umed that these derelicts 
were the ill-fated Erebus and Terror, of Arctic 
and Antarctic fame, which had drifted out of 
Baffin Bay in much the same way a.s did H.M.S. 
lltsolnU after she ivas abaudoned fast in the ice. 
In July 1894, a few days after rounding Cape' 
Horn, in the South Atlantic, the bark Gladys was 
surrounded by huge icebergs. On one of these 
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were signs of litiman beings having found a tetn- 
porary resting-place there ; a beaten track, clearly 
visible on one side, led to a sheltered nook, and 
live dead bodies of men lay prone in the. vicinity. 
As the long night of a Sonthern winter Avas coming 
on, and a gale of Avind Avas bloAAdng, discretion 
forbade a detailed search. In 1881 the steamer 
Isabel) oft’ Cape Race, NeAvfomidland, foundered 
after striking an nnsuspeeted portion of a berg 
Avhich happened to be submerged. All hands but 
one AA'ere dx’OAvned. The sole sur\dvor clung to 
a wooden grating, reached the berg, succeeded in 
effecting a landing-place upon the side of tlie icy 
mass, and Avas rescued after an exposure lasting 
seA'eral hours. 

Collisions Avith icebergs by steamships anxious to 
make a pas.sage are not nearly so nmnerous as might 
he inferred. In November 1879 the then fastest 
vessel attoat, the Guion liner Arizona., crashed into 
a berg AAhile on the Avay from Liverpool to Nbav 
Y ork Avith five hundred and fifty persoius on board. 
Her Avhole forepart was crumpled up, and it is said 
tliat after her arrival at St John’s in distress about 
two hundred tons of ice Avere taken out of the 
gaping AAmund. In July 1895 the steamer J^ort 
C7/nh?w?’s-— Captain Free —collided with a lierg in 
45'- S. E. Her stem Avas broken, her boAvs 
smashed, her fore-compartment filled Avith water, and 
seA'enty tons of ice AA’cre left on the forward deck. 
But for the good lookout kept by Mr Tunbridge, 
the second officer, and his prompt action, the steamer 
might easily have been injured beyond rejoair. She, 
liOAA’eA'er, succeeded in reaching Adelaide in her 
crippled condition. On this occasion the RM.S. 
Tainiii — Captain E. J. Evans — for the first time in 
tAventy-eight round voyages, had ice in sight helAveen 
the Ca])e of Good Hope and Koav Zealand, and also 
hetAA’een New Zealand and Ca 2)0 Horn, For twenty- 
three A'oyages not a single berg Avas sighted by 
til is steamer on the outAA^ard passage, and but one 
on the liomfiAA-ard passage.. 


For many years it AA'as supposed that a fall in the 
temperature of the sea-surface Avas a sure indication 
of the proximity of an iceberg. Nothing can be 
more remote from the truth. At the margin of the 
cool Labrador current and the relatively A\-arui Avater 
of the Gulf Stream a sudden change of tAA'enty 
degrees Fahrenheit in the sea-surface leni],>erature 
is not infrequent, even though the AA'eather be 
delightfully clear and not a sign of ice aboAn>, the 
horizon. On the other hand, shii>s have often 
jjassed close to a berg AAUtliout experiencing the 
sliglitest fall in the sea-surface temperature. A. 
vigilant lookout may perchance hear the echo of a 
steam-AA'histle or the Avash of the AAmves against tlie 
base of a berg, or he may even see the ice-bliuk, but 
the sea-surface temperature is not in the least a guide 
as to the proximity or otherAA-ise of ice. A fall in the 
temperature merely indicates that the ship lias got 
into a cool surface ocean current , and this may or may 
11(4 he carrying iceherg.s toAvards the ecpmtor. A.s a 
matter of fact, in very cold Aveather, such as ifs often 
ox])ei'ic*ucc(l near the Banks of NcAvfoumUand, the 
thermometer used for the sea-surface tem])era1ure 
is not immersed in the Avater to he tested sutliciently 
long for the mercury to take up the temperature. 
The remai'kahle immunity from serious casualty 
enjoyed by the large transatlantic liners, notAvith- 
standing fog, derelict sliqis, and icebergs, sjieaks 
volumes in favour of the good lookout ke]>t by those 
responsible for the safety of the ship and all on 
board. 

In the days of old, prior to the iierfecting of a 
timekeeper for use on board .shi^is at sea, the geogra- 
iihical })ositiou aaus sometimes considerably in error. 
An enormous iceberg Avould lie mistaken for an 
uncharted island, and reported as such ; the chart- 
makers hastened to indicate the alleged ne-Avly found 
danger on the navigating charts, in the erroneous 
2 >o.-ition ; and for many yeans after the iceliez'g had 
disappeared the report Avould cause grave anxiety 
to navigators in the affected arefi of old ocean. 
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T is certain that the days dragged 
rather heavily Avilh Betty after the 
dejiarture of the tAvo young men, 
for Jack AA^ent south. AAdth Erie, and 
did not return to Dunscaith as he 
had intended. The old house Avas 
.Trangely (piiet Avithout his vigorous presence- and 
his sonorous young voice shouting orders or calling 
his .sister; Avithout the click of the billiard-halls 
m the hall and the scent of tobacco (toAvards Avhich 
.Lady Eitzhtigh aaus singulnrly lenient); and Avithout 
Johnuiek furious cat-barks— tlie cat being usually 
imaginary ; hut Johnnie aaus alway.s ready to fall in 
with the humour of the moment and responsive to 
all teasing, Avldch he really loved, like the poor fool 


in the village, Amgus Gorarh. The old minister 
had re|)roache(l the boys for teasing him, and one 
day found him sitting crying by tlie I'oad.^ide. 
‘ "What is it, Angus ? ’ he said. ‘ Have the boys been 
at you again?’ ‘No, sir ; but none of them ,s 2 )eaks 
to me noAv, and I dinna like it. 1 Avould far rather 
they made a fool o’ me.’ Jolmnie Avas quite of the 
same opinion. 

Then the AA'eather broke at last, tind gale after 
gale raged, the trees bending like Avhip.s Iiefore the 
wind, Avaving Aveirdly to and fro, the old house 
ti-emhling in its grasp. The dead leaves AA'hirled 
and crarjkled in the ap^u’oach, the loch was AA’hile 
Avith foanr, and the .si>indrift fleAV across the 
Avaves. 



No juore peucei’ul sails with old Angus for Betty, 
round the Cailleach and Rliulnniisli for lisliing, or 
away to the Flannan Isles far out at sea, to see the 
seals lying out on the rocks, the splendid brown 
tangle waving its masses in tlie tide ; the pale 
islands sleeping in the sunshine on the bosom of 
the calm sea, wliere great whales coming up to 
jilay would sometimes show their black backs and 
linked tails above the surface, blowing and plunging 
again into tlie depths ; porpoises would roll head 
over heels after each other, pursuing the herring ; 
;uid dolphins would jump high out of the water, 
falling back again with a splasli, into their native 
element. Then the sail home in the sunset-light, 
or the row, if the breeze died down, over the glassy, 
golden .sea, not a sound but the cry of the birds, 
and the rhytlim of the oars as the girl and the old 
man rowed. 

A great peace seemed to flood Betty’s soul at 
tliese times, and the jarring notes at home seemed 
strangely trivial after days like tliese. 

Now, alas ! the days had changed, and there was 
more than one sad tale in the .small townships of 
lads away at the fishing -who would never come 
home more, except in one of the terrible long bo.xes 
so often carried by the cargo-steamers to the, outlying 
islands and landing-places on the coast ; for, how- 
ever poor the Highlander and Islander may, be, he 
still loves to think he will take his last rest in liis 
native land, and generally leaves provision for his 
Journey to his , long home should his end overtake 
him in the ‘south.’ 

Lady Fitzhugh, however, was kinder to Betty 
now, and looked , at her with more interest and 
liking. Perhaps, she was growing a little tired of 
Mrs Fletcher, which was a way of her ladyship’s ; 
perhaps . the girl’s beauty and .grace and goodnes.? 
had made their way with her mother. At any rate, 
Mrs Fletcher felt that she dared not give utterance 
to the covert allusions .she longed to make as to 
Betty’s evident depression. 

There is, I think, at all times, a great flatness in 
a manles.s house. In a household of ^vonlen all 
tilings seem to narrow to a point, and the sense of 
proportion fails. Trifles become of Ixuge importance, 
and the change or misdemeanours of a servant 
seem of far greater importance than a change in 
the Government of the country or a possible in- 
va.sion by France. With the master in the house all 
is di lie vent. 

There is greater breadth, a wider horizon, a feel- 
ing of strength and solidity which, were it quite 
fallacious and ill-founded, is pleasant. Although 
there may be moments when household fidgets are in 
the air, claiming time and attention, which cause a 
little feeling of relief when the scent of the morning 
])ipe boats in, the hall door is banged, and the 
untster departs for the day, it i.s far outweighed by 
the anticipation, as the day wears on, of his return, 
tired but cheerful, full of breeze and of outer tliiug,?, 
appreciative of Ins dinner, his comforts, his woman- 
kind. 


CH.xrTER VIL 

S^^^URING the bright weeks that had passed 
2 K| there had been a little diver- 

sion in the shape of a flying visit from 
Lord Forsyth, the uncle and guardiau 
of the young Fitzliughs. He had swooped down 
upon Dunscaith unexpectedly, as his manner wa.-, 
on his way .south from his own fat shooting in 
Caithness, for a few day.s. His keen eye and clear 
common-sense took in the height, dejith, and breadt h 
of most things, and he pretty neaidy fathomed the 
depths of Geoffrey Erie. Lord Forsyth looked upon 
him with disfavour and suspicion from tlie outset, 
but treated him witli the most elaborate courtesy, 
deferring to his opinion, agreeing with all he said, 
yet closely observing him. 

The man, however, was not taken in, and was 
completely a match for Ids undeclared adversary. 
As he was quiet, retiring, mo.st deferential yet dig- 
nified, Lord Forsyth’s su.spicions were partly lulled 
to re.st, and Erie’s shooting powers distinctly modi- 
fied the hostility of the elderly .sportsman. 

Jack and the old keeper had arranged for a few 
days in the Dunscaith coverts. Charming shooting, 
.shaggy woods full of wild pheasants and Mack- 
game, always a chance of woodcock— -though it was 
full early for that, lovely bird, a. certain number 
bred in fair Dunscaith, where /were Soft green places 
that seldom froze, in the sheltered, quiet coverts. 
There, were a good many roedeer ; but these, at 
Betty’s earne.st prayer, were let off, and the morning 
Was not made hideous by their piercing cries, their 
white ‘ tickets’ disappearing into the shadowy depths 
of the. wood. The green velvet rides through the 
masses of bronze, gold, and. brown .bracken were fatal 
traps for the heedless bi'mnie.s, who, thQug5htle£.s]y 
dashing across them in hundreds, Ml victims to , 
the unsuspecterh gim,s. Duck and a wily curlew or 
two were shot on the way home along the shore. 

Lord Forsyth enjoyed himself mightily. There 
were exquisite pictures of blue hill and shining sea 
all day ; and they ate their lunch in a lovely spot, 
the bright, hot sun, that often comes to bide :a wee 
in those parts at that time of year, pouring his rays 
upon them, to the amazement of the Southron. 

As young Fitzhngh had said, Erie: never missed, 
and ivas most modest over his brilliant right and 
left-ei\s and difficult shot.s ; neither was ho a jealous 
shot, a being Lord Forsyth hated. And the end of 
the day left the latter con.siderably mollified as to 
tlie man he looked on with .so much distaste and 
suspicion, there being a great camaraderie about 
fleld-ssports. , . 

The glamour, however, wa,s fleeting, and as the 
old peer drove away in the dim morning on leaving 
1 )un,=caith, rather cold and cross with his ahnoriual 13^ 
early start and hurried breakfast, he looked sourly 
at the veiled windows in the bachelare’ quarters, 
devoutly wi.shing he had asked Jack point-blank 
how long Mhv?. fellow’ was going to st:^3^ 

‘Just tlie .sort of chap to take Jack into bad com- 


A STORMY MORKING. 
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]vnij in ton^n,’ he tlionglit. 'Probably rook Iiim at 
cards or over liorses. IVliat on eartb made the 
young ass bring Irii# here when there are thou- 
sands of such nice felloAvs about V 
Of Betty, he hardly liked to think in the same 
breath ; but he gave way to an inelegant explosion 
when he thought of her mother and her ' tabby,’ as 
he called^Mrs .Fletcher, to whom he had instantly 
taken a dislike when he had first set eyes on lier. 

hen, as Ire did not like being nneomfortalxle in 
nund or body, he dismissed tlie matter, and turned 
his thoughts southwards: to his horses and tlie 
hounds of which he was master, to the ciibhirm 
uun m [nil swing, to the prospects of the Imutin'j^ 
Kca-on close at hand. ® 

^ One thing 1 shall do,’ he said to himself, revert- 
ing lo his former train of tlionght, 'and tliat is to 
gej- Betty to_ Erayborongh. She can ride the tails 


in the train, and bought, a Hcotsmmi at the next 
available station ; and they 'rumliled and rattled 
and shrieked their way to the south, to the soutli 
away to the south. ' ’ 


'chapter VIII. 


o.i two or three of the young ones. Dear thing, 
she will like that, and she will soon forget Don 
Quixote and his red tie, confound him !~if she has 
ever thought of him, which Heaven forbid !’ 

1 In- day brightened, and his spirits rose with the 
sun; bnt, it was with a sigh that he stepped into 
the train. The autumn colour and still, dear air 
. , were e.xqnisite. The wild hills took every hue of 
n p inn ; russet where the brackens were tnrniim 
golden green, dusty purple and tenderest Idue as 
they faded away in the distance. 

Lord Forsytii looked sadly upon them as the 
rain hurried along, winding ils long length round 
their bases. Ide thought of old friends who were 
gone, and of days that were dead, when, sound and 
strong ot wind and limb, he would have thought 
an little of Uie highest of Die peaks, as he swung 
gaily along, rifle m hand, witli a heart ns light, a« 
the sweet wind tliat blew in hi.s face 

How all wis changed. Time laid ran lead into 
lus shooting- , ooLs and out his breath sadly short, 
and the days had hut little pleasure, in them. T-Je 
bought of his groat place in the Midland, s ; of ‘her 
ladyshijis perpetual parties of people he did not 
care about, flirting women and their fancy men 
ineeasant bridge and games of cards in corner, s’ 
shrill laughter ami cackling and dre.asing and 
gossip ; of the responsibilities that Imred him hut 
which he never shirked ; and of iht‘ pomp and 
cu'cmnstance of hi,s station in life, which bored 
: inni most of all. 

opening out into plain 
t nd field, and the hand of man was over all and 
lay heavy on tlie. laud, ^way north wards -now 
ar_away--lhe hand of God was lying lightly and 
l(nung]y on the, rpiiet hills, paintin? them\yit,h 
nniitterahle beauty ; on the wide swoejhng moor- 
hmd, vdierc the bog-myrtk sent sweet savours up 

/ iuid the eawmc/i (cotton-plant) waved iti 
foolish and huffy little head in thi hv,L; where 
iht still pools among the rich brown peat-hogs stared 
up with turquoise eyas to the pale, swed skv ah w 
and the hand of man was not. ^ ’ 

Lord Forsyth looked no more from his window 


jFd.ER weeks of wild gales from the sea, 
tlie air soft as velvet, the ivarin raiii 
dasliing in sheets againaf: the windows, 
alternating witli occasional day.s lilm bits 
out of Iieaven, winter a.sserted itself in remote Dun- 
seaith liy the snow tliat slione in the siinsliine on 
the high ground and distant pealcs. 

A few brown leaves remained trembling on the 
trees, and some of tlie birches still looked as though 
they were hung with quivering golden coins. The 
air was sharq) and still and sweet, making young 
blood run quicker tlirough the vein.s, hnt, not 
cold cnniigli to make older folk grundde and stir 
their, fire.s,, slionld they lie happy enough to lie 
possessed of means for such comfort. With the 
■inmates of Dunscaith tlie days.fleu' liy very qnicklv 
in (.|uiet monotony. ' ‘ ^ 

Lady Fitzhngh, occasionally remarked that she, 
must go up to .London to see her doctor and ,«ome 
plays ; bnt on being encouraged thereunto ivith ill- 
disguisexl fervour by Mas Fletcher (wlio was (vilinn- 
her heart out in wliat she ealled 'tlie hideous : 
dullness of this awful place’), her ladyship relapsed 
contentedly nito lier patiences,,, little drives, and 
short walks in tlie sunny garden, which was still 
charming even in winter guise, with thirms put 
an ay and tied up, the eanli brown and moi.^t. and 
stripped of ,tio\\‘ers, the clods, at ti,me.S silvered with 
sparlJmg hoai-:I,ro.st, and , the rohlirs simnim little 
songs to tl.e gooseherry-hn.dies, ° ° : 

_ Letiys days were busy and pleasant ennimh, the 
hapjjjer relaiions with her mother continuin«'’ Hie 
change having come about rpiite impmveptiWv and 
lor no apparent rpa,som ^ i . 

There was great poverty in Hw various townsi.ips 
on the e.hale, and the girl spent a good deal of hln^ 
Line, as we sanl heiure, visiting l],e poor poojiie. 

insisted on having a Highiand lassie in th- 

ladyship s beer-drmking EugliHi nin-.se, 

Lut Gaelic was learnt by lioth ymuig FitzhiK-hs- 

oTrr'’ If Jd h’ 

I,e“r t,rf If .?'® I-'”-'--. Cw 

Mhrf Tf. Tl>e Highlaua tassio .-f- 

mamecl • so aid the Gaelic. 

Great was the disgust of the factor with the 

and offchafiU f f f ; many a time 

ami ott had it interfered vith his plans, for ho had 

his favourites, and loved power. 

so joimg in years, Betty had a wise 

and inrlm>i«iu -'muiriers, and clear good sen.se 
nd jud^mtnt <i& well as sympathy and tenderness. 
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a wrong wais put right by her gentle manage- 
nieiit., and many a grievance allayed. She u'as an 
indnstrions girl, too, spinning and knitting, and 
doing all she could to keep up the old indnstries of the 
Higldands, trying to interest tlie children in them, 
and the younger women— -no easy task when they 
liad once been south, returning with hats covered 
with artificial fiowers, and high-heeled shoes that 
melted as they took the short-cut across the hill to 
diurel!. 

One evening Betty did not raalce her appearance 
ill the library until considerably after dark. 

‘ Where have you lieen, Betty ? I do not like 
your lieirig out so late alone,’ said her mother. 

‘So very odd,’ cliiined in Mrs Fletcher at a 
venture. 

‘ I went to sec poor Donald Hoy’s widow, mother, 
np the glen, and it is such a strange s1:,ory, I wa.s 
sure you would not mind wlien you lieard it. 

‘Slie told me that the night on udiich poor 
Donald Avas drowned she could not sleep for the 
AA'ind, and slie got up to put peats on tlie fire, and 
took little Janet into lied Avitli lier. She aims lying 
looking at the door, and she saAv the latch move, 
and her liusliand came in dripping Avet, the Avater , 
pouring oil’ his oilskins. He Avent up to the fi z>eplace, 
and put his hand and arm up the chimney at the 
side, and groped about ; then he turned and looked 
at lier, and as she looked at him he vanished. Slie 
said slie kneuv he Avas dead Avhen he looked at her. 

‘She was in a, terrible state, poor Avornan ! and as 
soon as it Avas light, Avent to her sister and told her; 
and,, sure enongh, the telegram came a day or tAAm 
later saying that his lioat had gone doAVu that 
niglit. 

‘ But jt.i8t imagine, to-day little Janet Avas sitting 
by, the ,fire, her mother told me, Avatching the. pot 
and staring up the chimney, Avlien she said sizddenl}', 
“ Look, niotlisr, one of the bricks is nearly out, I 
am afraid, it will fall into the pot.” 

‘Mrs Eoy looked, and the brick came aAAviy in 
her hand, and there AA’as a hole scraped out, and a 
small canvas bag lay in it, and she opened it, and 
tliere Avas tAventj" pounds in it. She remembered 
poor Donald groping in the chimney tliat night .she 
saAv him, and slie is sure, lie came to tell lier of it. 
She cried so dreadfully, and said that noAV she had 


lost him she did not care for anything ; but I tried 
to comfort her, and offered to take the money and 
imt it in the saAdngs-bank, as I urns sure thafcAva.s 
what he would have Avished ; so I ran home and took 
the cart and Neil, and settled It alb for her at the 
post-office. ’Wasn’t it strange, mother F 

Lad}'- Fitzliugh looked pale and grave. 

‘ The Scotch are so .superstitious,’ said Mrs Fletcheiy 
Avith an incredulou.? simper. 

‘ They may be superstitious,’ said Lady ri1,zluigh„ 
‘but they are certainly more interesting than, the 
loAA^-class, heef-and-Vieer English, or the middle-class 
English either,’ she added curtly. 

Mrs Fletcher had forgotten her ladyship’s nation- 
ality in her attempt to annoy Betty, 

‘ I don’t quite see, either, Avhere the superstition 
conies in in thi.s case,’ said Betty. ‘ Mrs Roy AA'ould 
never liaAm inAmnted such a tale, and she told it 
to Neil Bane’s wife a day or tavo before the tele- 
gram came ; and she knew nothing about the money 
in the chimney, as she could not think Avliat pioor 
Donald was doing groping there that night she savr 
him.’ 

Mrs Fletcher found herself hetAA^een tAvo fires for 
once, as sometimes happens to the toady and syco- 
phant, so she retired to dress, sidling out of the 
room yelloAv and discomfited. 

During those winter days I am sorry to say that 
Betty’.s tlioughts often turned pityingly to GeofiVey 
Erie: his sadness, his AATongs, and, the unkindness 
of the world. She was perforce obliged to spend a 
good deal more time in the house now ; and as hei‘ 
siiinning-Avheel hummed in the firelight she mused 
and dreamt, and there AAais some little dimgor in this 
contemplation of a most unAvorthy object. 

It AA'Oukl haA'e been AAmll to uproot the girl for a 
time from her present Avay of life, dearly though 
she loAmd it, and cpiietly happy though she might be. 

IVith the apposifceness Avith AAdiich things some- 
times occur in this strange world, the means of 
uprooting happened to he close at hand, even at the 
door, among Reynolds’s heap of letters, as the old 
clock AAdieezed and grunted and struck ten one 
frosty night; the means, as Ave may sujipose, being 
a letter from Lady Eorsyth to Lady Filzhugb, in- 
Anting Betty to Brayborougb for a long visit. 

{To he eonfinuaL) 


TTNPIJRLTRTIED LETTERS TO WILLIAM IIIHSTTER.. 


or Avoll-knoAvn Scots avIio send 
a letters of introduction to Hunter, not 
b'l in themselves important enough to 
({iioie, are Doctors Pitcairn, Smellie, 
. and ffolltergill, Professor Simson, 

and Fuuli.s the GlasgoAV printer. It 
to he regreiied that David Iluiue does not send 
•haracterisi.ic h'Lter. He AA’rites from Fontaine- 
■au, in Gctobev 1TG4, relatiAm to a letter Hunter 


had desired liim to giA'c to Dr Astruc. Hume’s 
scriiAt is very neat, distinguished, and French- 
looking ; but an oven more faultless liandAvriting 
is that of Hunter’s old master and lifelong friend, 
the illnstrioirs Dr Cbillen. His long, au A dd letter to 
"William Hunter on the death of David Ilumehas 
been reprinted from the IIiinter-Baillie Collection 
in Thomson’s .standard Life of Oulhn (18S9), AAdtli 
the oini.ssion, in the interests of good taste, of the 
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word ' Christian’ before ‘superstition.’ Cullen 
avers that Huuiej his patient, died 
as other great men had done before him ; but 
William Ilunters o^?n end was not less philosophic. 
‘ If I had strength enough, left to hold a pen,’ said 
he in. 1/83, ‘1 would write how jdeasant and 
easy a thing it is to die.’ The phrase may be set 
beside Dr J ohnson’s ‘ jVm moritwus,- spoken in 
th.e following year. An unpublished letter from 
Cullen seems to have been sent off uncorrected; 
for, C'xcprisite otherwise, it lacks commas. The 
last paragraph alludes to Hume’s death : 

j\I\ DEAR Teibnd I have wished to have your 
opinion on many subjects and if I was near you I 
shouhl b(! vei'v troublesome. Tour distance has 
hitherto saved you but I must now break thro that 
obstacle. I am very diffident in offering my works 
to tbe publick luit the necessities of a teacher have 
obliged me to publish for the use of my Students 
and now alter a trial of two or three years, I 
venture on giving my text book to the publick. ’ It 
IS still however with diffidence and if I was not 
kept in a constant hurry and putting off to the last 
I fciioula not publish without having your opinion 
upon the whole of it. Tkls however I cannot now 
have but will still make an effort to have your 
opinion qii oxie part of it. For this purpose I send 
you by this post a section of my work which I beg 
you 11 look over and give me your corrections 
with respect to the matter in the first place and 

the way with respect to the language and the 
stile which I shall in several places correct, as 
It certamly retiuires. You will perceive that I 
iiave decided many controversies which you are 
a much hater judge of than I am, and I expect 
your opinion without reserve. You will find 
perhaps some new doctrines for which I crave no 
mercy tho They might appear better if I was by 
to give my reasons and explanations but . I shall 
corfauily emh^avour to make the best use I can of 
your oi>inion.’ 

_ Dr liuiiter is urged to return tlie papers within a 
rortnight. ^ ^ 

A know well, both that jmu have little leisure 
and that if is not proper to hurry such a business 
but I cannot now help it and must trust to your 
(£uic uiLss 0 paits in doing the business in a short 
time and to jom friendship for me in finding that 
time. The fusi Office have been so kind as to 
transimt the printed papers but would not take 
tins letter along with them, and therefore it is that 

tluo cmne la^parately. T am tlii.s day to pay my: 
last duty to David Hume and you may believ/with 

has hcui no dissection so that I can tell your 


The letter is dated Edinburgh, 29th Aueu<?t 
1776. °Y 

David Hume in his time was a terror to wortliy 
souls. The Bishop of Down and Connor (Dr 
James Trail) writes to Dr Hunter : 

‘ Dear _SiR— Some Days ago I took the Liberty to 
write a Letter of a very delicate Nature to Mr. 
Hume. . . . Now since that Letter was written, I 
find every Day, almost every Hour, new Proofs 
how necessary it was to make Use of every Method 

prevent Mr. Hume’s coming into this Country, 
flis Ciiaracter as a Philosopher is an object of 
universal Disgust not to say Detestation in this 
Country; & his historical Character, especially 
vhere^ Ireland & the Stewarts are concerned, is 
excessively disliked. It is become therefore an 
objea of Importance both to himself & to this 
Family (the Earl of Hertford’s) that he set not a 
Foot in this Kingdom., If he knows any Thing of 
the World, & if he reflects but a single moment, 1 
think my Letter must infallibly determine him to 
lemaiii in England. But it has been so customary 
a Thing with him to dissent from all establislieci 
opinions & to oppose the Common Belief of Man- 
kind, that possibly in the present Case he mav not, 
be striick with any Idea of Impropriety. In general 
indeed his Theory is of sucli a Nature as cannot 
possibly be put in .Practice; hoiyever, there is 
always Eeason to apprehend Impropriety in Prac- 
tice from a Man who afi'ects an universal Singularity 
in Sentiment & opinion. This has appeared to 
me in so .strong a Light,’ &e. The , long back- 
fianded attack continues for many lines. At last 
we reach an ajipeal to Dr Hunter, which shows him 
to have been David Hume’s intimate friend : ‘I 
must therefore beg of you to seize the first Moment 
in your _Power of talking with. Mr. Hume ;/ if by 
any accident he has not received the Letter which I 
wrote to hiin . . it will be proper to give him tlie 
copMvliich I .inclose to you ; & if the Letter doe.s 
not absolutely determine him, you must use all the 
Arguments m your Power to prevail upon him. In 
short Immust not come here; I am sure my Lord 
Hee.s the insuperablebbjec 
t on & therefor I the more chearf idly undertake 
+ “'W iiot, ill Contradiction 

to H h^ at last rednccf! 

to tilt disagreable Necessity of laying an absolute 

T I am well 

t eisuadcd that Mr. Hume will not recpiire anv .sort 
of .aigument to be used with him to induce liim to 
serve my Lord ; all ! wish is only that lie may .see 
Things m then, true Light ; it is lii.s Understanding 

should be necessary (to produce that effect) to shew 
him this Letter, you are at full Liberty to L if 


UNPUBLISHED LETTEES TO WILLIAM HUNTER. 


d’ajfaires at Qie British Embassy. This egregious ^ 
elfusioii ends with a postsci'ipt : 

‘ My Lord desires that this Letter may not be 
shewn to any Person whatsoever ; he thinks that 
nothing but extream Necessity would justify its 
being shewn to Mr. Hume. The Copy I inclose 
had likewise better be destroyed, if Mr. Hume has 
already received the Original.’ 

Tlie letter does not appear to have been shown to 
Hunie, who in January 1766 arrived in London, 
convoying in his train the .sensitive Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Hume did not go to Ireland, splendid 
as his position there would have been, for he n-as 
aware of the absurd prejudice against Scots then 
prevalent in that countr 3 ^ Lord HertJ’ord had at 
first proposed to appoint him Secretary in Ireland 
in conjunction wdth Lord Beauchamp. Hume’s 
salary was to have been two thousand pounds per 
annum, which he calls ‘ a splendid fortune.’ We 
have no means of ascertaining whether Hunter had 
any sliare. in dissuading him hy word of mouth 
from going to Dublin. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the Hunter- 
Baillie manuscripts is a series of five letters 
from the pen of William Hunter’s colleague and 
famous compatriot, Tobias Smollett. The bond be- 
tween Smollett and the brotliers Hunter w'as of the 
closest. He Avas accused of having written for John 
Hunter eA-ery thing that appeared in the lattex '’3 
name. His part in William Hunter’s Commen- 
taries is well known. These ceased to appear 
in 17G-1, ami an- written in a .‘^tyle of increa.sirjg 
acerbity. ‘Perhaps,’ as Dr Hingston Fox remarks, 
‘the sh;U‘]iesl arrows were itarbed by rlie autlior of 
Feretjrme, PkMe.’ 

In IToJ rhiiulleti ]ienn;:d a niaidj' aiid pathetic 
begging letter to William Hunter. ‘1 have been 
hedging and lurching these fSix Aveeks,’ he saj’s, ‘in 
expectation of that cursed Sliiy) from Jamaica,’ 
Avliere Mrs Smollett oAvned a small property. The 
ship liad ‘at last arrived Avithout Letter or Remit- 
tance. I am at pre.sent,’ he continues, ‘ in absolute 
necessity of eight or ten pieces, Avithout wliich I can 
no longer answer the occasions of m_y Fami]A^ This 
Declaration is by God himself ! like Avornavood 
& Brimstone to me : and Avere myself alone cou- 
eerned, I Avould rather perish than have RecoAirse to 
.such beggarly sollicitatioii for he;iveii’s Sake, do 
not look ujion me as one of those Sneaking Rascals 
who tan stoop to subsist upon Avhat they can 
borrow, Avithout shame, Remorse, or purpo.se of 
repayment. 1 am an unfortunate Dog whose Pride 
Providence thinks ju'opor to punish Avith the Tor- 
tures of incessant Mortiilcatiou ; & I resent my Lot 
accordingly.’ 

Hunter sent him fifty pounds ; and at the foot of 
a letter from Bath, vividly descriptive of ill-health 
and regimen. Sniuliett fornmlly promises repayment, 
iiis sniall, neat Aviating is in great contrast Avith 
Hunter’s fine and bold endorsement on the A’^erso of 
the letter, dated May 1.3, 1760, four years after its 
recei]yt ; ‘ In case of my death I desire my Execu- 


tors Avill not make any demand upon Dr Smollett, 
because I sent the money to him as a present, neA’er 
meaning to take it again.’ 

This generous endorsement Avas penned, when 
Smollett had returned temporarily from the south 
of . Europe, AAdiither he and his AAdfe had gone 
broken-hearted after their only cluld’a death. 
Often had the grim, satiric genius been Avont to 
give over his task, and ‘to betake me’— the Avords 
are Smollett’s — ‘to a game of romps Avith Betty.’ 
Elizabeth Smollett died at the age of fifteen in. April. 
1763, and her father Avas never the same man 
again. The stricken, parents left England, AA-hcre 
eAmry scene and oliject had become to them paiu- 
full}’’ reminiscent of the child. On 14th June 1763 
Smollett Avrites a touching fareAvell to Dr Hunter ; 

‘Deak Doctor — In case I should not hat'e the 
Pleasure of taking my Leave of you h}^ Avord of 
mouth, I seize this opportunity of thanking you for 
the manifold Instances of your Friendship wliich 
I have received ; Instances which I shall ever re- 
member Avith the strongest emotions of Gratitude, 
Esteem & Affection. Should I never return, I 
hope I shall leave effects sulficient to discharge all 
the Debts I have contracted. I am now ambitious 
of nothing so mnch, as of dying Avith the Chai-acter 
of an honest man. Such is the Tenderness of nij’’ 
natnr-e enerAaited by ill. Healtli & misfortune that .1 
cannot A\mll stand ihe shock of parting from my 
best Friends. ... I heartily pray God you may 
proceed in the Path you are in to AAmalth and 
Honour, that you may enjoy every species of 
Happiness, and coutinuu to do Honour ro A’our 
Ooimtry as well a.s to your lyurticuhir Friends, in 
the number of wliom I Haller uiA'Sc-lf you Avill 
admit, Dear Sir, Lour inuoli obliged hinuliii; serv‘, 

‘ T'^ Smoulett.’ 

In a postscript he alludes to the coolness then 
existing between the brothers Hunter, who Avere 
nut really reconciled until John came to nurse 
William on his deathbed : 

‘D’"- Hunter, i cannoL help expressing an eager 
Desire that your Brother’s future Conduct may 
entitle him to a revi\';d of those faA’niirablo aeuli- 
. ments in you, Avliich he has iudiscreetly Forfeited.’ 

Smollett’s head(piartA‘r.s Avere Nice, Avliich he may 
he said to haA’e dheovered. He is called by Leslie 
Steiiheu ‘ the pioneer of ihe RiA'iera,’ for Avhich he 
foresaw a great future. The folloAving characli'.ristic 
letter is not included in Smollett’s TravtU (17G6), a 
work of much learning and oh.servation, addressed 
in great part to a doctor, jirohahly Williani Hunter, 
The letter aa’rs Avritten, as Avill iqipcar, hefore 
Smollett had travelled in Italy, Avhei'O. Sterne met 
him and xxnkindiy dubbed him ‘ Smelfnngu.s’ : 

‘Dear Sir-- I receiveil your last FaA’onr at 
Boulogne when I wa.s upon the Aviug to the soufh- 
Avard, and deferred ansAvering it, untill T should be 
able to say something satisfaetorj- of the place Avh ere 
I might pass the Avintcr. I Avas induced to visit 
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Monl'pelliftr by sundry considerations, tlio’ it is 
about twelve Leagues out of tbe Road to Idiee. I 
expected iny baggage at Gette wMch ia the Port of 
Montpellier. I bvislied to see tlie antiquities of 
Ni-sines, wliiclr gave ine incredible pleasure ; and I 
lioped that tbe air of Montpellier would agree with 
ttiy Constitution, so as to save me the Trouble and 
expense of a long Journey to tile Banks of the Var. 
I found the Place very agreeable, and met with 
some Families of English People with whom I 
could have passed my Time in a very sociable way : 
hut in a few d.ays after I arrived, the weather broke 
up : it, rained incessantly a whole week ; and this 
<-hange of the atmosphere relaxed me to such a 
degree that all niy complaints returned together 
with a most uncomfortable dejection of spirits. I. 
had the advice of one Pr. Fitzmorrice an lionest 
irish. Physician ol' the Place ; and I consulted Dr. 
Fi.so'- the Boerhaave of Montpellier, who is an old 
Soi’did Scoundrel, and an old woman into the 
.Bargain. T .sent him my Case in Latin, which he 
answered in French. The Correspondence between 
ns was diverting enough. : if ever I return to 
England, you shall see the original Papers. Tho’ I 
expre.s3ly assured him that I never discharged 
anything like matter from the Lungs, he, insi.ste(;l 
upon it that I had Tubercle.? which were sup- 
purated. he prescribed Bouillons of Land Tortoize, 
for a fortnight, opiates at night and then a course 
of Goats milk ; l)ut, not a word of Exercise. I 
found he had a set of Phrases and Prescriptions 
which he applied, to all Cases indescriminately for 
when I arrived , at Nice Mr. Mayne an English 
Gentleman (now dead) .shewed me a Paper of 
Directions written l.\7 Fises, in e.\’,actly tlie same 
word.s -which he had umed to me. 

, ‘Finding the air, of Montpellier too sharp for my 
Constitution, & the place too expensive for my 
Fiimances, I set out Tor Nice , on the thirteenth of, 
November and here I arrived, on the twenty third. 

I take it for granted you have seen iny Letter to 
Dr. Macaulay, I need not repeat what I have said 
to him with respect to my .‘situation. T have now 
resided above two months in the place & {lud myself 
surprisingly recovered as to the iusthmatic 'Di.sorder, 
the little hectic Fever and lowness of .sj-iirits. ,..111 
these are gone. I eat heartily. I .sleep sound, 
ahao.st without inteiTuplion from the cough which 
is much diminished, as well as tlie .spitting : Imt 
still the Tabes eohtinues. 1 grow thinner & 
thinner ; hut, I am not without hope of recruiting 
in the spring. Indeed, here is spring & even 
summer all the year. Purses, Jompiills, Pammcnlaa 
A Anemonies flower all the year ; and in abotit 
three weeks, the oranges, Lemons, Citrons & Ber- 
g.unots will begin to he gathered. Nice i.s a narrow 
Towai wedged in between a high mountain & the 
Fiver Tagliou which washes the wall.s on one side 
and falls into the Mediterranean at the Distance, of 
ten yards from the corner of one. of the Bastions. 
This River at present puts me in mind of a Scotch 
Brook divided into several small streamlets brawling 


over a broad Bed of Pebbles : but after sudden 
storms it swells to a very formidable stream ; &. 
in the year 1744, many hundreds of the french &. 
Savoyards -were drowned in it, after having l,>een 
repulsed in an attack made upon the Piedmontese 
Intrenchmente within a short mile of Nice. The 
assailants lo.st .five thonsand men upon that occa.sion. 
The Maritime Alps begin about half a mile from 
the land Gate of Nice, and form a most delightfull 
amxJhitheatre extending about a leage [.Tc] all 
around the City. The mountain.s are covered with 
olives to the very tops, and tliese trees are green all 
the winter. The Eye is inclianted by a vast numlser 
of white Gassines or House.? iLsing through the 
Trees, and each of these Cassiues has a Garden, with 
Groves of Oranges &c loaded with Fruit. Some of 
these Houses are magnificent : luit the greater part 
belong to Farmers and Citizens & look much better 
at a Distance than near at hand. Among them 
also are two Convents standing in a most imperial 
situation ; & divers old fortified Castles which, add 
greatly to the Beauty of the Prospect. When the 
wind blows from the mountains (which at a di.stanee 
are now covered with snow) the air is sharp on the 
land side of the Town, & I have .seen the pools, 
covered with ice : but, on that part of tlie Ramparl;: 
which faces the Mediterranean, you enjoy Summer 
all the year. While the, wind l,)low.s from the 
.mountains, the weather is always fair,; becau,se in- 
deed, there is no room for a collection of Clouds & 
vapours between the mountains & the sea, & those 
n-iountains are so high, that the Clouds from Pied- 
mont are detained on the other side. It, rains only 
when, the .south wind blows the vapour.? of the 
Mediterranean against tlie, Nice side of these moun- 
tains; & this is so seldom tlie case that , we have', 
often clear skies without tlie least .spot or Blemish, 
for .six Aveeks, two & even tliree .months successively,. 
Even in. the, severest Aveather ,at Nice A'ery feAV 
People use. Fires in their , Chambers, & most of the 
House.g in Toavii, have no Glass in their AvindoAv,s.. 
In such an eipial & benign Climate, I ap^ireheiKl., 
tho Perspiration must be equally and hap])ily ]H*r- 
forraed ; & to this Cause I chiofly ascribe the free 
Respiration AAdiieh 1 and many other a.sthiuatio 
])eop}e enjoy in thi,9 place; lor, here are some 
Persons Avlio live cnnifurtalijy and brealhe freely 
after liaAdng found even the climate,? of Langue'll^e. 
and ProA^eiice intolerable. At Villafranca AAdiicli is 
on the other side of the mountain about tAVo mile.s 
from lienee, the air is still more mild than at Nice, 
because that mountain defend,? it intirely from the 
North & East ; but then tlie Place is so confined 
that there is no room for Exercise. We lie right 
opposite to Algiers, & (I am told) can see the 
Island of Corsica, Avheu the sky is very clear. Our 
Situation is in the Bottom of a Delightfull Bay, 
AA’ithin thirty leagues of Marseille.? on one hand, & 
of Genoa on the oilier : we are at the .same rli.stanco 
from Turin. We. can go from hence in a Felucca U> 
Leghorn, in four and tAventy hours ; & I oavu I am 
.strongly tempted to make a short Tour of Floreueej 
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Rome and Naples, Avliicli I tliink I can finisli in one 
moiitli. With tins View I am at present giving my 
wliole attention to tlie Italian Language wliich I 
tliinlc I shall he able to speak toleraldy in six 
niontlis. All the People of Condition here speak 
Italian wliich is used in all Pulpits & in all 
tlie Courts of Justice; hut the Language of- the 
Country is the old proveneal, whieli is improperly 
called Patois: for patois means no more than the 
vulgar Dialect of any Language ; •whereas this is an 
original of itself. It is indeed the Language Avliich 
rose, upon tlie Ruins of the Latin, & was spoke 
l)y the Inbahitants of Italy, Spain, & France, l>efore 
each of tliese nations refined it into the Language 
■u'liieli is now spok'en in eacli of tho.se Countrie.s. 

‘ If your Sister is witlr you still, pra}'- ofler her my Forearm wa.s become cancerous ; & that the- 

my mo.st respectfull Comp*® & those of in}' wife who sore was a Judgement of Gorl upon me for the 

is in good health & spirits & sends her l:)est Respects ridienlons n.se I had made of that wretched member, 

to you. Also rememher me kindly to Jock, to in writing such a Heap of absurdities in the course 

of my authorial Proliation. At present the part is 
.skinned over, but looks very shabby and leprous, & 
til e Lord knows how soon it may break out again; 
]\.teanwhile, I can sit witliont agony, and sleep- 
without an opiate ; & I am very ready to compouncl 
Avith Providence for the Privil edge of tlie.se hapipy 
Exemptions. After all, it is a long time, since, I 
had any other tlian negative Enjoyments, & indeed 
I have almost forgot what positive Pleasure is. I 
am alino.st .stnpelied Avitli ill Health, Loss of- 
memory, confinement & solitude; & I believe in 
my Con.seience,. the Circulation would have stopiped 
of itself, if it wa.5 not every now .and then stimulated; 
by the .stings of my- Grab Street Friends,, who- 
attack me in the, public Papers. Sorn,etime.s L anr 
baited as a Dunce, then a ministerial Hireling, tlien' 
a Jacobite, then a rancorous Ivnave, then a .Liar,- 
Quack & assa.ssin — a Dunce I partly lielicve myself 
to be ; but as to the other Epithets, I humbly con- 
cieve [,s‘A] tbey are misapplied : for, ewen Mr. 
Secretary Coxnvay hinKself, will never he able to 
persimde me, eitlier that I am a Jacobite, or that I 
ever exhiltited tbe outward Signs & Symptoms of 
that Infection. Long Life to those great Men ! & I, 
pray God they may heconie Saints in Heaimn. For 
my Part, even after their Canonization, I sliall 
rather than trouble them, on their Thrones .of 
Beatification, address my Prayers to the spirit of 
honest .George Macanla_y who I knmv Avill do. me all 
the service in his power, notwithstanding the Di.s- 
crepAancy betAvixt my’ notions of GoAmiainient : 4 
those of hi.s learned vSpouse. . . . Pmy^ excm.$e :tJ^ 
nonsense, as a Thing of course from Dear ' Doctor^. 
Your much obliged humble Servt, 

‘T® Smolletd.’ 



1)''®- jM;.icaula,y, .Pitcfiirn, .Dick.son & all my' Avorthy 
friends ; and alloAv me to lie Avith nnalteralile 
Truth, Esteem & affection, Dear Doctor Your much 
oliliged humble servant, T'^ Saiollext. 

‘Nice Feb// 6 1764 

‘Dr. Dr. I forgot to mention that the scurvy is 
not knoAvn in tlu.s . country ; & all the Peopile liaA'e 
the Avhitest and the .soundest Teeth that ever IsaAV. 

I Avi.sh I could send you a Head : hut, I am afraid I 
shall find no opportiini1:.;y. , Tliat there is .sometliiiig 
in the Climate Avliich attenuates the Blood avouIcI 
appear from the case of some of our [here more thiin 
a line is erased]— Adieu. 

‘ I Avent last Aveek to see the remains of Ceineleoii 
an old Roman Oit.y on a Hill about two miles to 
the nortliAA'ard of Nice. I found tlie Riiin.s of an 
Aniphitheatre Avhicli Awas not large. The Arena is 
intire, with some of the stejis, & l;wo oi- three G-ate- 
Avay.s arched : but tlie Columns & Facade are intirely 
destroA'ed. A great many medals (gold, silver & 
copper) haA'e been found in the neighliourhood, 
together Avitli Bepulchra,] & other Inseviptions & 
there is an old Temple uoav converted into a 
Peasant’s House. The Portico is taken awayv The 
arcade.s are built up AAith Rubble. The Pea.?ant 
Aviih hi.s Family of nasty Brats live like so many 
.Rats immediately under tlie Roof ; & tbe space 
licloAV .servos for a slnhJe, in aa-IucIi T found a starA’-ed 
G.v, a Jack & a Ho-goat — 1 mention this a.=seui- 
blage, because in passing thro Burgundy I .suav three 
Animals of the same .spiecies drawing a Plough very' , 
]!ftafeably together — Here is no Ijoarning, nor Ta.ste 
■ a' ;inv kind all i.-^ gothic pride, Ignorance & Sipier- 


Smollett returned to Eiiglarid in 17G5, and 
enjoyed slightly better he,alth for a time. IL- 
Avent again, to Italy in 1769, and died near Legliorn 
in 1771, being long survived by' ITilliam Hunter, to 
Avhoni he jienned the folloAving remarlvalde letter, 
dated Bath, 24tli February 1767 ; 

‘Deab Siu — I Avonld rather lie found guilty of 
Intrusion than be .suspected of Ingratitude, & there- 
fore I trouble you Avith lhi.s lutiination as iu Dul-v 
bound, that a'OU may Icuoav I am .still craAvling on 
the face of the Earth, & that I am even in a condi- 
tion to craAvl on all four as the use of my right band 
is in .some riieasure restored. . . . About thx'ee montlus 
ago, I Ava.s A'crily persuaded tliat the cursed ulcer on 
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ALTHEA’S LOVERS. 

CHAPTER IV. 


rHEA staped at tlie officer for a few 
seconds in sheer blairk ainazemerit. 
Then she remembered where she 
stood, in the street of a Russian city, 
and a dozen stories of the arbitrary 
powers of police and military flashed 
to her mind. She glanced round to the spot where 
her late companions had stood. Both had vanished. 
The drasliky stood there, with the pony nosing 
the flags before him, hut Russian workman and 
.ihoKlihij-dviviii' liad . disappeared. The latter had 
preferred to ahandori his carriage and horse, his 
whole worldly property, rather than draw atten- 
tion to himself by attempting to drive away. 

This significant fact showed Althea in a very 
illuminating fashion the danger in which she was 
placed. She turned again to speak to the officer, 
but he was now busy giving sharp orders to his 
men. The wall against which the captives were 
herded was about nine feet bigh, the wall of a 
■courtyard beside the street. In the centre of the 
v'all was a small door, and in a trice the Cossacks 
burst the latter open and drove their captives into 
the courtyard, Althea was forced to go udth them. 
The olik’cr motioned to her to follow the little 
■crowd of miserable creatnre.s, and udien she hesi- 
tated, a huge and very ruffianly-looking Cossack 
.nd^^•ulced upon her, to seize her and thrust her 
through the doorway. Rather than suffer this 
indignity she follosved her companions in misfor- 
tune, and found herself in a flagged space, some 
thirty feet square, belonging to a large house. But 
tlie latter seemed untenanted ; the window's were 
flirty and curtainless, and no one came to see what 
this intrusion meant. 

The prisoners were driven into a corner of the 
yard, Althea among them. 'What can I do? ’she 
thought. 'I must get a message to my father in 
some fashion or anotlier.’ She looked out at the 
avenue through the open door, and the next in- 
stant gave a great gasp of relief and thankfulness. 
A gigantic figure bent to the low doorway and 
moved swiftly into the courtyard, followed by a 
oompaniGU. The next moment Serge Pavloff and 
Lance Colquhoun stood by her side, their faces filled 
with eager and anxious inquiry. 

* Ah I ’ said Pavlofl’, ‘ you have taken refuge here. 
How glad I am to see that you are safe ! ’ 

' Thank God we met your drodilcij-dvivar ! ’ cried 
Lance, 

‘It is indeed you, Prince, ’ murmured a quiet 
voice behind them ; ‘ it is some time since we met, 
but I thought I could not be deceived. I have not 
forgotten our ifleasant days at KiefiV 
The two men turned to see the thin face and 
•dark, glittering eyes of the Cossack officer at their 
■elbow. 


‘ You, Kozlitine !’ cried Pavloff. ‘Then it is to 
you our thanks are due for protecting this lady.' 

‘ I grieve to say it is nob a,s you suppose,’ replied 
Kozlitine, with a malicious smile on his thin lips; 
‘this lady is my prisoner. I have been compelled 
to place her under arrest.’ 

‘Prisoner! Arrest!’ thundered Lance. ‘What 
do you mean? Hmv dare you use such words in 
connection with this lady ?’ 

But Pavloff had not joined in this outburst. His 
face went very pule, and he looked keenly at the 
Cossack, and anxiously tugged at his long moustache. 

‘ Surely, Koxlitine,’ said he very quickly, ‘ there is 
some great mistake here.’ 

‘None, my dear Prince; none at all,’ he replied. 

‘ I ordered one of iny men to shoot a rascal makiog 
seditious speeches and waving a revolutionary flag, 
and this lady interfered and protected him.’ 

‘ It was a child,’ cried Althea, ‘a tiny little fellow. 
How could I look on quietly and see him killed ? ’ 
In a dozen swift w'ords she poured out the story, 
and Lance listened with growing excitement. 

‘Of course you could not help interfering, Miss 
Locke,’ he cried ; ‘it would have Iwen sheer murder.’ 

: But tlie Russian said nothing for a moment. The 
look of uneasiness deepened; his face became .set like 
a mask. Then he turned to his compatriot. 

‘ You must remember, Kozlitine,’ he .said, ‘ tliat 
this lady is a foreigner and is absolutely unused 
to oiir methods of maintaining order. Under the 
circumstances, she acted as she would have done at 
home in her own country. I am sure you will not 
wi.sh to inconvenience a lady and a stranger iVn* 
following so natural and womanly an impiulse.’ 

The mocking .smile on Kozlit.ine’.s lips deepened. 

‘An excellent .speech for the .defence, Prince 
Serge,’ he repflied ; ‘but you must reserve it for tlie 
proper tribunal. For my piart, I have nothing to 
do but to hand this lady over to the authorit ie.s 
and make my repjort.’ 

‘Will you permit her to accompany ns on con- 
dition that you receive the most positive a.s.suranee 
that she will apipear and answer to any charge yon 
may bring ;igain.st her V 

‘No, I won’t,’ .said the Cossack curtly, 

‘What, then, do you intend to do ? ’ 

‘I shall lodge this hatch inside the military 
prison;’ and he turned away carele.s.sly, a.s if lie 
had nothing farther to say. 

Lance was about to break out info furions .spieec.li, 
when he wa.s .silenced by a look, and gesture from 
Pavloff, both .so full of fierce anxiety that the word.s 
were checked on the young Scotsman’.s lip.s. For 
his part, Lance could not undenstand the quiet, suh- 
mis.sive line which Pavloff had taken. ‘ Ts it pos- 
■sihle that he is afraid of thi.s popinjay and his 
ruffians?’ thought Lance. ‘It look.s uncommonly 
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like it.’ To the liery young Scot it was the hardest 
thing in the world to hold his temper under com- 
mand, and not force a way for Althea through 
them all and bear her oft The idea of throwing 
lier into prison for a simple act of humanity made 
his hiood boil, and to him PavlofFs behaviour 
seemed little sliort of pusillanimous. Why had 
he not laughed Koxlitine’s tyrannous order to the 
winds and thrust him aside? Lance turned and 
was al'out to speak to Althea, wlien the Russian 
gripped his arm and drenv hiin, almost by main 
force*, two or three yards aside. 

‘Do not speak to Mi.ss Locke, Colquhoun,’ he 
munnured. ‘If you do you will only play Kozli- 
tineis game. He is seeking the smallest pretence. 
ti> clap ns under arrest as well, and then how are 
we to as.sist her ? ’ 

‘Us — under arre.st?’ repeated Lance, knitting 
hi.s brow.s and wondering whether or not Pavloff 
liad lost his reason. ‘ What could he arre.st ns 

for r 

‘ He could arrest yon for nothing at all,’ rejdied 
tlie Prince grimly, ‘and make np a charge after- 
wards. Bnt I have strong friends, and he looks for 
some shadow of e,vcu.se before seizing upon me. He 
would find his reason at once if we even spoke to 
a ]»risoner whom he lias placed under arrest. Koz- 
litine is an acquaintance of mine, but we are no 
friends.’ 

‘ Look here, Pavloff,’ said Lance. ‘ Are yon mad, 
or is this country mad ? You speak as if Miss , 
Locke stood in some dangerd 

Tlie Russian’s nostrils dilated, and liis eyes shone 
like bine steel in his white face. , , 

‘Danger ! ’ lie ,whi.sp,ered in a voice wliicli went 
ti.» Lance’s heart. ‘Ye.s, she is in such frightful 
danger as, she has never stood in before, and as I 
]iray God slie may never stand in again. Colqnhonn, 
she must never enter that prison.’ 

‘What do you fear for her?’ said Lance. 

The Russian drew a deep breath. ‘ Everything,’ 
he said. ‘You do not know what a military prison 
means in Russia. And Kozlitine is a man of the 
worst character. If we anger him he will put a 
hundred vile indignities upon her.’ 

Lance gazed upon his companion in stupefaction. 
Lilt the Prince went on quickly. 

‘ Listen. Here i.s our only chance. I am armed. 
1 have carried a revolver for .some time — ever since 
the strikers threatened r'ln attack on our works. 
Here we have Kozlitine and three Cossacks. I 
.shall attack them. On no account are you to help 
me. I shall shoot Kozlitine and one CoiBsack ea.sily 
enough by surprise, aud then fling myself upon the 
other two. Your .share is to lead Miss Locke away 
at once and secure her safet)’.’ 

‘ But then her father, the American consul, the 
British consul?’ said Lance, beginning to enumerate 
authorities who.se aid might he invoked. 

‘ Useless, useless !’ said Pavloff, cutting in abruptly. 

‘ There is a revolution raging in the city ; the 
niilitary are all-powerful ; the ordinary machinery 


of life is out of gear. Do you not seel Silence 1 
He is coming.’ 

But Ko/ditine did, not speak to them. He passed 
them without a glance and went on to give urdeis 
to his men. Three troopers only had remained 
with him ; the rest had galloped far down the 
avenue, pursuing the flying crowd. The three 
Cossacks were posted before the outer door, and 
about a yard away from it. 

‘Now!’ niurniured the Prince in, a deep, qiriet 
voice. ‘ Now is nyy chance ! Leave tins to me, 
Colquhoun. Your duty is to secure her .safety.’ 

He moved, a little, in order to secure the cover 
of Lance’s broad slioulders, aud sliptped liis band 
into an. inner pocket. But the revolver was never 
drawn. A far more terrible intervention was at 
hand, an intervention nnknown except in countries 
where misery is goaded into the most savage form 
of reprisal. A laugh rang out above their heads— 
a harsh, cackling laugh. They looked up and saw 
the. head and shoulders of a man thrust over the 
courtyard -wall, near the closed door. His liroad, 
white, bloodless face surrounded by a tangled ma.ss 
of filthy hair, and the look of ferocious hatred 
with Avlucli he surveyed tlie soldiers just below, 
marked him as a striker, an insurgent, a revolu- 
tionist. He grinned maliciously into the upturned', 
faces of the soldiery and snumg up his right hand.. 
In it he held a small metal sjohere ; it looked tO' 
Lance like a large cricket-ball 

‘A bomb ! ’ roared Pavloff and made a leap like 
a stag. Lance follorved on the. bound,, and bothi 
men flung them-selves in front of Althea. The 
Cossacks whirled up their rifles,; Kozlitine tugged' 
at his revolver. , Too late, too late 1 With, a wolfish 
howl the striker flung his frightful uiissile, and 
hurled himself backwards. Tlie .bomb fell at the 
very feet of tlie troopers and exploded with a fear- 
ful report. The concussion was tremendous. All 
were flung to the ground headlong. Lance felt 
something strike liLs head, hut pulled himself 
together in a moment, and reeled dizzily to his 
feet. Pavloff \vas already up, and the two men 
raised Althea. She had been entirely protected 
by their bodies, hut was faint for the moment 
from the fearful shock. 

‘’We must carry iier,’ cried Lance. 

‘Yes,’ said the Russian, ‘here is onr chance of 
escape.’ 

‘ No, no ; I can walk very -well,’ said Althea ; and 
all three went forward. 

Tliey shot a glance round the courtyard, then 
averted their eyes. Kozlitine and his Cossacks 
were no longer to be feared. Btanding in the very 
heart of the explosion, their bodies had been tom 
almo.st to pieces, and several of the prisoners had 
shared their fate. Those who could move wei'e 
already boginning to scrainlile into the avenue, and 
the two men went quickly out with Althea between 
them. 

‘ Ah. I ’ cried Pavdoff, ‘ the droshh/. Good ! Bring 
bliss Locke forunrd, Colquhoun.' 
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tlie hotel. Too many prying eyes there. I Mill 
despatch a messenger to fetch -Mr Locke.’ 

The door opened and u couple of servants appeared 
on the threshold. 

‘ Will you pleu.se take Miss Locke inside, CoL 
<|ulioun, and then come back to me V said PavlolT. 

Jjance, murnuiriug assurances that hi.s hurt \va,s 
trilling, led Althea into the house, and came Lack 
to the droMuj, where, to his surprise, Pavlojf still 
Silt immovable on the driving-seat, Lance glanced 
u|) at the lius.siaii and started. The i’riuce s face 
was one uniform, horrible shade of gray. IIi.s lip.s 
were set as tho.se of a man ^vho sternly repre,s,se.s 
a groau of agony. 

‘What’s wrong, Pa vlotrU 

Tlte Russian turned his eye.s .slowly upt-ui L>ance. 
‘Would you mind giving my man a hand to get me 
into the house, Oubj^uhoun P 

‘ You were hit ! ’ cried Lance in horror. 

‘Badly,’ said the Prince. ‘I am bleeding inter- 
nally. 1 tliiuk 1 am already partly paralysed. I 
cannot move.’ 

Two hours later Alihe,a, her faiher, and Lance 
were gathered in the diumg-iamm of PavlolPs huike. 
Mr Locke liad only recently arrived, aud was detail- 
ing in a low voice tiie arrangements v^dli(d^ he had 
been ,suei‘es.sfully making for their insltau depiiilure, 
when the dour opened and a message wa;, hruught 
in. The Prince wLhtd to .see Althea. She vent 
at once, and was cunducted to a large room where 
Pa\'lolF was lying on a .‘-imple I'cd. 'i'he rinmi smelt 
faintly of the dnig.s which the doctors hail been 
using for the mortally woumled mau, aud. was 
very guiut. An elderly woiiiaii. once PavlolLs 
nurse, now his liousekeej»ur, sat on the oilier side 
of the. lied and watched her patient with eye.s full 
of dumb .sorrow. Pis Althea came in she ruse and 
went into a room beyond. Tim girl swiftly crus.s'ei1 
llie room aud .stood lieside ilie i^rinee. lie smiled 
faintly al her, and she bent over him and raised the 
hand he could not raise himself. 

‘Oh ’ she said, ‘ 1 eamiot lei! you how grieved 1 
am to .see you lying here. You Hung yourself Itefure 
me; that piece of .shell would liave suaick me had 
you not sacriheed yourself,’ The tears u idled up 
in her eye, s and fell slowly. 

The Prince moved his magniliceut hluude lieinl 
a little as it lay on the white pillow, and smiled. 
‘A- sacritice gladly, most, gladly uilerud,’ he .said in 
a low voice. ‘Believe me, MBs j.oeke, I am not 
unwilling to die. In truth, 1 have nothing to live 
for. I had hoped to do something for Ilus.sia, to 
raise a few of her workers from the horrihle slough 
whex'e they live a life lower than that of the beasts ; 
but I am a ruined mau, and these hopes are 
destroyed,’ He pau.sed fur a moniexd, and a look 
of deep^ atfeetion came into his big, bright eyes. 
He went on in a still lower voice. ‘I had other 
hope.s Loo. l\Iis.s Locke. J have never mentioned 
them, and I know iioxv that they were vain. dVe 
■who are dying gain strange glimpses into the soul 
of thing.s ; the scales fall away ; wo know a.5 wn are 


Up Lu the xnomeiit of the e.vplosio.ii the good, 
quiet little droshky horse had stood like a statue, 
now and again pricking tin ear as if to a.sk when 
]ii.s ma.ster would come back. Now it was rearing 
:uid 2 >lunging witli fright ; but Pavlulf ran forward, 
.seized its bridle, and opiieted it. lie sprang to the 
■driver’s seat aud seized the reins. 

‘In with you!’ he .snapped; and Lance helped 
■Althea lo the seat. He jumped in after her, aud 
-iway went ihe druM y ;it treiuendou.s sjieed, Pavloif 
urging the swift little beast on witb voice aud 
Vv’lup. Two or tluve sliai']) turns were taken, aud 
then the i’riuce checked tlie furious speed to a 
bri.sk trot, wbicli socm cari'ied tbem into a quarter 
where the streets were quiet. 

‘1. believe' v’e ba\’e got clean off, Miss Locke,’ 
.said -Lanci', turning to bi.s companion. Up to lbi.s 
moment be bad been walchiug for signs of pursuit, 
and tlic left jiaj'i; (d bis face bad been hidden from 
her. He had felt something strike his head, but 
had tliuugbi no mure of it. The truth was that Im 
had liad a wonderful e.scape from death. A jagged 
piece of steel from the llybig bomb bad scored Ids 
skull clean acrus?, and the wound wa.s bleeding 
freely. Hi.s luiir was matted with gore; the left 
.side ()f lu.s iiii'A-. was almost hidden under a liorrible 
ma.-^b of crimson. But in Uie tremendous e.vcite- 
meiir of the moment he knew nothing whatever 
of it, felt nothing of the wound, nothing of the 
iiowiug blood. 

He tiirueil bis liead aud .saw tli.'it Althea wa.s 
raifidly hocoming herself once more, lier colour 
returning, her lieaviiig breast. le.ss troubled as she 
drew more tranquil breaths. She. looked towards 
him with a f.diii smile playing about her mouth; 
but at .dgiil <•[ the gri.sly ap]»aritiou he presented, 
the .-ndlii froze iqion lier lips, the colour lied, 
le.'tving lier lovelx' face a deathly white, in which 
great .shining eyes hiiusved the e.vtremity of horror 
ami di.-:!u, Shaken us she was by the dreadful 
lliing.s ;h(! had seen, this seemed to Allbea The 
uio.'l lerribui .^iroke of all. Lance was bleeding 
to death be>side her. 

‘All!’ she .said in a, low, ga.sjung voice, ‘you 
are hurt. You aiv dreadfully wounded. Oh, 
what c;tn I uu ? VvTiat can I do ? Let me see 
the place?-’ 

Lance looked wouderingly into her beautiful 
■ eyes, his heart ixeating , furiously in his hreast, . He 
cotild scarcely brcaihc in his rapture of tvouder and 
awed dedight. Althea was bending towards him 
with all her soul ixr her face, aud her secret was 
a .secret no longer. In some swift, inscrutable 
fashion, Lance ktiew tliafc this was no mere burst 
of womanly sympafliy ; it was the passion of anxiety 
which a woman fetd.s hxr the safety of the man she 
love.s. 

‘Am 1 hurt?’ lie said .stumhlingly. ‘I did not 
know it. It can only be a scratch’ 

The droshhi drew up with a jerk, ‘Here we 
are,’ said the Priiice from the driving- seat, ‘I 
have brought you to my house. It is safer than 
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known. Pardon me if I tell you that I Lave loved 
you deeply and truly. I do not ask you if you 
iiave cared for me, for I know that you do not.’ 

‘ 1 ha\'e liked you and trusted you from the lirst,’ 
nuiniiured Althea. ‘ You are a true, brave man.’ 

A beautiful smile flasbed across the white face. 
<lt is good to hear you say that,’ murmured Pavlotf ; 
‘but you do not love me, and that, too, is good. It 
rejoices me that I, a broken, dying man, do not 
carry your heart with me into my grave. The 
tlioi-ight would double my agony.’ 

The supreme uiiseliishness of this uoble soul, 
wiiose eyes were already glazing with the liims of 
deatii, stirred Altiiea’s soul into a tumult of emo- 
tion. Bile iient over him with quivering lips, 
imalile to spealc. He, looked up, and slie read in 
liis eyes an unspoken request. In answer, siie bent 
still lower and laid lier lips on his. A look of 


supreme joy flashed across the face of the dying 
man, then his head sank lower on the pillow, and 
a swift, sudden change passed over liis features,, 
Althea cried out in alarm, and the nurse ran 
quickly to the bedside j but for the Prince tlie 
hour liad struck, and somewliere in Kussia another 
stejiped to the headship of tlie House of Pavlolf. 

Late tliat evening the Yienna express rushed 
westwards from Odessa througlr the soft siuunier 
twilight. It 1)0 rvi across the plains of South Russia 
three travellers who would not feel easy until they 
had cros.sed the frontier. Ilut two of them could 
scarce remember the danger in which tiiey stood. 
Altiieu and Lance sat together in the dusic of the 
dimly ligiited carriage, and, in shelter of her ample 
travelling-cloak, he held her firm white hand. 

THK ism 


LITERARY .ELBOW-GREASE. 



N thi.s age of liurry and unrest a life 
of learned leisure is almost an impos- 
sibility. Literary work, like that of 
other kinds, has often to be produced 
too rapidly to allow time for polish- 
ing ; by which is not meant the pack- 
ing and stuffing, the beating aliout tlie bush, and the 
aii:ip]iiication which too often constitute the, larger 
half of a pablicatiou, and are often the ruin of niuch 
good work— -‘striving to do better, oft we mar what’s 
well'’— but simple eiubellislunent and adormnent, 
the smoothing of asperitie,?, the rounding off of 
angular passages, the erasion of redundancies, and 
the toniiig dowii of any tin ug crude or blunt. , 

’Tts not tlmberj lead, and stone 
An arolutect I’eqiiires alone 
To finish a fine building. 

'i.'lie palace v/ere but half coiiiplote 
If he could pos.sibly forget 
Tiic carving and the gilding. 

Com-mia Friendskq). 

The hasty productions, ‘pot-boilers,’ of those Who 
dvrite for support are never eitlier widely known or 
long-lived. Of such were the iuimeroii.s farces and 
comedies of Fielding ; mucli of poor Leigh Hunt’s 
work, whose temporary requirements allowed him 
no leisure to polish, correct, or. eliminate ; and 
Lhyden’s inferior tragedies, which arose from no 
other inspiration than that of want. 

Wlij* write, ilien ? lie Wii!i.t.s twenty pounds. 

His belly, . not Ids brains, the jinpulse gives. 

On this point it lias been l.■emal•ked tiiat tlie 
literaiy and the natural world resemble each other, 
■’Tlie productions of nature, whether vegetable or 
auinud; a,s tliey are oitiier of a .slow or sj^eedy 
growth are known to be durable or transitory, .solid 
or subtil.autial. The oak and the elepliant are long 
before they attain perfection, but are still lunger 
before they decay ; while the butterfly and the 


floweret perislr as tliey : arise, almost within r. 
diurnal revolution of the siui.’ Nor iiiiust we omit 
thoise, little compositions which Cliatterton, the 
unfortunate ‘Boy of Bristol,’ produced for the 
magazine.^, when, in moiueiits of destitution, he was 
forced to relax his mind from, his grand work to 
.scribble an .e.xteUiparaiy essay or , copy of verse.s 
that Would procure for the humble child of want 
and blrscurity, distres.sed for food and raiment, to 
u.se .the word.s of one of his admirers, a halfpenny 
roll and a draught of small . beer., 

I thought of Chatterto.n, the, luatve-llous boj', 

The sleeple.‘i.s soul that perish’d m Ids ]iride. 

Wu poetis ill, our , youth begin in glaiiueiis p 

But tlioroof come in the , end despOndtaioy And inadiies.9. 

VV ouDs\vo,K'rii’s lidsiitutio'h a')id T/tdtipcudcnccm 

No better proof of this assertion by natural 
historians, that whatever is formed for long dura- 
tion arrives slowly at its maturity, Is afforded than 
by the wribiug.s of the ancients. Statius, we; are 
told, spent twelve years upon Ins 27ie6ai!','j; 

Polish’d witli eiidleiss toil, my laj's 

At length aspire to Mantuan. piraise. 

bYant of time for .satisfactory revisid and correction 
led to Ovid’s consigning his MeiuiHoiylioses to thti 
flames, but other copies were in existenee, from 
which the book was given to the world ; while 
.Liortice advised the deferring o.t' any publication 
for nine yeans, till the fancy was cooled after the 
rapture.^ of invention, and the glare of novelty hack 
ceased to dazHe the judgment. 

It i.s a mistake to con, skier brevity as any criterion . 
of hick of toil and care. In Locke’s ‘ Epistle to the 
Reader’ introducing hh .Esmiy Concerniwj Hum, an 
I J utLrdfuidi/Hj, he apuLugises fur its bulk by saying: 
‘To confe.ss the truth, I am now too lazy, or too 
busy, to make it shorter.’ Bryden concludes the 
dedication of his trauslatiou to tlie Bdtircs u/ J'wwuilf 
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as an apology for its length and to inahe his adieu 
a'> short as possible : ‘ The best manners will be 
shown in the least ceremony.’ Hayward, in his 
essay on Sydney Smith’s ilcfere, writes : ‘The 
shortest are the best. The longest, we believe, cost 
him no effort.’ And a celebrated Freneli author, 
remarkable for conciseness of style, in a letter to a 
friend, which he had made rather longer than usual, 
excuses himself for his prolixity on the plea that he 
had imt time to write a shorter. 

It is ec|nally erroneous to suppose that because 
a coiujiosition reads easily, therefore little time 
or effort has been expended on it. It has been 
llie writer’s privilege to see the final revise of 
Gray’s Slegy, than which perhaps no poem in any 
language flows with more perfect ease. It was 
a mas'! of erasures, alterations, and interpola- 
tions. ‘It is less difficult,’ says Dr Johnson in 
the Idler, ‘ to write a volume of lines swelled with 
epithets, brightened by figures, and stiffened by 
trail -positions, than to produce a few couplets graced 
only by naked elegance and simple purity, which 
require so much care and skill that I doubt 
whether any of. our authors has yet been able, for 
twenty lines together, nicely to observe the true 
definition of easy poetry.’ Spence in his Anecdotes, 
kdls us that when he was looking on Pope’s foul 
copy of the and observing how very much it 
was corrected and underlined, Pope said, ‘T believe 
you would find upon examination that those parts 
which have been most corrected read the easiest.’ 

Pope himself narrates how, when about fifteen 
years old, lie made the acc|uaintance of Mr Walsh, 
who gave him much encouragement and told him 
there was one way left of excelling ; for though we 
had several great poets, we never had one great poet 
tliat "was correct; and desired him to make that 
his, study and aim. This advice Pope evidently 
took to heart, for we learn from his own pen in 
later years that when translating both the Iliad and 
the Cifb/«£j?/ his itsual inetliod was to take advantage 
of the first heat, and then to correct each book, first 
by tliL original text, then by other translations, and 
la.'-tly to give it a reading for the versification only. 

Thackeray, in commenting upon the immense 
research evident throughout Macaulay’s Essays and 
llidory, says: ‘He reads twenty books to write a 
.sentence ; Im travels a hundred miles to make a 
line of description;’ and Sir George Trevelyan, in 
the Life, and Ldters of tlii.s great author, give.s an 
instance of the trouble he once took, and the letters 
he wrote in order to en-sure the correctness of five 
and a half lines of print. ‘Whenever,’ lie remarks 
in another place, ‘one of his hooks was pas.sing 
throitgh the press, Macaulay extended his indefati- 
gable industry and his scrupulous precision to the 
minutest mechatiical <Irudgory of the literary call- 
ing. There was no end to the trouble that he 
devoted to matters wdiidi most authors are only too 
glad to leave to the care and experience of their 
publisher. He could not rest until the lines were 
level to a hair’s-hreadth, and the punctuation correct 


to a comma I until every pai'agraph concluded with 
a telling sentence, and every sentence flowed like 
running water.’ 

We read in a recent volume of Chamheris Journal 
(1902) how the manuscripts of Hugh Miller, who 
wa.s a frequent contributor to that miscellany in 
the earlier half of last century, were severely cor- 
rected ; how in the revised proofs whole sentences 
would be rewritten; that there was a second and 
a third revise, and sometimes a fourth, on all of 
which were still corrections ; and that the last of 
these was finally subjected to a und-voce reading 
before being permitted to go forth to the world. 

Of the great pains taken by Sir Arthur He]p.s 
to secure accuracy W'e are told in a notice in the 
Ailmimm by John Hullah, a pas.sage in which 
runs : ‘ If ever there was a writer in reference to 
whom it could be said that genius and industry were 
convertible terms, it was he. No expenditure of 
toil or money did he ever allow to stand between 
him and a truth of whatever kind. Were the only 
copy of a manuscript at Simancas, to Simancas he 
would go; wei'c a book inaccessible save by pur- 
chase, he would buy it ; %vere it written in a 
language be did not know— hitter experience had 
given him an ahSolute distrust of tranalatious— 
he would set to w'ork to study that language.’ 

The niagnnm opus of the learned and profound 
Lord Bacon, his Novum Orgamwi, was w'ronglit and 
polished with the sedulous industry of an artist 
who labours for po.sterity. Like Butler’s Analogy, 
it was the result of paiustaldug industry spread 
over many years; and we are told that he copied 
it no less than twelve times, revising, correcting, 
and altering it year by year, before it was finally 
reduced to that form in wbicli it was committed 
to the inms. It wvas in the opinion of Vieesimus 
Knox, whose own lucubrations savour strongly of 
the, midnight oil, an, insult to mankind to present 
them with a work less perfect than the author 
might have rendered it. 

‘The infinite capacity for talcing pains’ illus- 
trated by the fevr brilliant examples here selected 
serve.? to enforce this useful lesson to those wdio are 
standing at Helicon : ^ Age quM (xgas J ‘Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 

ONLY xV MEMOKY. 

Osav a jMeuiory — sweet and tender, 
x\. purple twiiiirht, a noon of isplendour, 

, .A nightingale’s plaint, a skylark’s rapture, 
Fleeting joys for a heart to capture ! 

Only a Memory— small face gleaming 
White as a star in the du.sk, a-dreamiiig ; 

Lending to noontide and rosos a glory. 

Who shall finish the half-writ story ? 

Only a Memory — tears and laughter. 

She may he mine in the Grreat Hereafter. 

With dim eyes turned to the red sun setting. 

I wait, and watch, and —there’s no forgelviing. 

M, IIeddekwick Bkowxe, 
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W I L I) T I M E S IN T H E H I G- H E A N D S, 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


surrender and declare they mean to 
become friends is good policy. It 
course which Avas re- 
commended by the third Duke of 
Argyll to the British Ministry after 
the overthrow of the Stuart cause at Gullodeu. 

The Highlanders had a fine notion of honour. 
Had, they not all the same blood that ran in the 
\"eins of their chief 1 Were they not all one great 
family, called by one name, and having common 
interests for offence or defence ? The Highland 
country had been incessantly torn by dissensions 
between the diflerent clans. Some of these clans 
were, always ‘agin the Government.’ The tribes of 
tlie Hebrides had been under tlie Norwegian Crown 
for centuries, and did not care to obey the Scottish 
ruler. Hence MacDonalds, MacLeods, MacKinnons, 
MacDougals, and others who were Islesraen, and 
liad Leen brought up under a Lord of the Isles 
as succes.sor to the Norse Sovereign, were often at 
loggeidieads with the Government at Edinburgh. 
^Yheu the political change came which deposed the 
vStuarts from their sovereignty and gave it to their 
collateral descendants who had been more staunch to 
the Keformation faith, this feeling of independence 
took the form of making tlie Islesmen desire rather 
to , bear with the ills they had in the shape of 
Stuart rule than to fly to others that they knew 
not ofj but , which, came in a suspicious way. 

This suspicious thing was the certainty that the 
elans which had done their best to keep the Isles- 
men in order, and were therefore their more 
immediate and natural foes, had taken the side of 
the new rulers. . The Campbells had, more than 
those of any other name, kept good order and 
reju'oved the e.vcesses of the Islesmen ; the Camp- 
hells took the side of the new men and of the hew, 
ideas. This was reason enough for the Islesmen.,, 
Tliey would take the Stuart side. 

War broke out in 1715. Tim rising was sup- 
pressed ; but the West Couutrj" remained disturbed. 

There is an amusing report sent by Sheriff 
No. 4-22.-VOL. IX. lAia Bights 


p trust to honest foes when they 


Campbell of Stonelield to the Duke of Argyll in 
1729 aliout the state of the country of Morven. 
Tlie Sheriff visited each parish, and his message 
from each is that there is always fear of incursions 
from Loehaber, whence the Camerons are constantly 
coming to spoil the farms and drive away cattle. 
Fifteen men and a sergeant should be put at one 
clachan or village. Then another mid by Camerons 
at another place is related, and fifteen men and a 
sergeant are to be placed there also ; and the worthy 
Sheriff concludes the survey of each part by the 
phrase, ‘ and I W'ould recommend earnestly that 
the officer depiutecl to keep order here also be 
a Campbell.’ 

The worthy gentleman thought that his folk were 
the only buhvarks of law and order. The clan 
had been loyal because circumstances had made it 
apparent that the line its chief had taken was the 
best. It had not always been to their advantage. 
Two heads— those of a father, and, of his son twenty- 
four years afterwards— liad rolled on the scaffold. 
The clan’s land had been laid waste. Tlie instinct 
for good government bad led tbem to espouse the 
cause by which it was ultimately secured. They had 
taken part with those who, in 1686, saw a revolution 
was inevitable. They had taken part with tho.se who 
in 1709 had ivorked for the union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland. They had supported their 
chief when he rode to Kensington Palace and pre- 
vented the proclamation of the brother of Queen 
Anne when she lay dying, and had a few days after- 
wards esfc.ablished the succession of George the Hirst. 

The Campbells had resolutely refused to take 
part in any intrigue for the re.sl oration of the 
exiled family. The Stuart was ‘The Pretender’ to 
them because he had not the Divine ffigbt, of the 
call to government by popular vote and ivilL Yet 
their chief , believed that the military honour of the 
hostile men would enable them to serve a new 
Government as true and trusty soldiers afier they 
had found that the cause of the Stuarts was finally 
shattered. 

He was right. The British Govermuout resolved 
Besei%'cd.'] December 30, 1905. 
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to try tlie experiment suggested, and formed com- 
panies composed entirely of HigHanders, taking as 
a nucleus men from tliose clans wliich liad served 
on the Reformers’ side, siiclr as the Sutherlands 
and Campbells. Both these tribes wore a tartan in 
which black, blue, and dark green were the preva- 
lent tones, in eontradisthiction to the colours of 
the Stuarts and MacGregors and others, who had 
a red pattern. The red-tartan people should he 
gradually mixed with the dark-tartan, and should 
be thus gradually brought into harness. 

The plan succeeded. In a few years there were 
no more devoted regiments in the new King’s service 
than his Highland regiments. 

The rush of the Highlanders on the line of 
regulars had often proved successful. I have 
heard an eminent officer of regulars, himself a 
Highlander, speak of the moral effect of the charge 
of hill -tribesmen in Indian warfare as having 
severely tested the courage of the regular troops 
when the old musket, ‘brown Bess,’ was still the 
weapon used. 

Some of the best English regiments, horse and 
foot, had been broken by the fierce human torrent 
at Falkirk and Prestonpans in the last civil war. 
At Culloden the cavalry charged the clans only 
when they were in retreat, and did not carry the 
pursuit far. Ho cprarter was given, however, and 
as far as possible the same cruel policy was adopted 
after the battle, -i 

The hitteniess in those days was far greater than 
anything known iir modern civil waiv For instance, 
one officer high in command in the Hairoverian 
army wrote some months after the battle, when 
Prince Charles was being hunted through glen 
and island : ‘ They say that their Prince has been 
at last captured and taken alive. If it be true, it 
cannot have been liyany of our men, who would not 
have troubled to preserve his life, but must have 
been by Ibe regulars.’ Each .side had many ci'uel- 
ties to avenge, and jiatiencc rvas a rarer rpuility in 
the eightecntli than in the nineteenth century. 

It was astonishing how many succeeded in baffling 
the pnusuit from the field of Culloden. The kilt 
gave great freedom to the limbs, khast of the men 
were inured to long marche.s and could exist on 
little food. They knew the passes through the 
hills, and the best hiding-places were pointed out 
to them by the country-people, who kept them from 
starving and would give no information. 

A reward of thirty thousand pottnds was pro- 
mise'i for news that rvonld lead to the ari'cst of 
Prince Charlie, ’Many knew' where he was, but no 
word ever reached the camp or the garrison of the 
victor, a,nd the Prince issued through the midst of 
vigilant enemies and got away safely to France. 

The adventures of the Jacobite.s were numberless. 
This is how a dairymaid saved her master. After 
King George’s army had subdued the rebels, they 
v'ent through the country dispos3e.s.sing King Jarne.s’s 
friends of their lands, A captain ■with a band of 
soldiers was .sent to take possession of MacLachlan’s 


land. They surrounded the house, and would not 
let any persons out without searching them. There 
rvas a dairymaid there called Christine Sinclair, 
wbo was Avashing the house at the time. 

She knew tlie soldiers Avould try to take the title- 
deeds of tlie lands, and, going to her mistress, said 
she could save them. 

‘ What can you do, Christine ? ’ said her mistress. 
‘They w'ill put a sword through you if they find 
you ’^vith the deeds.’ 

But the dairymaid insisted that, rvere the papers 
given, to her, she could get them away through the 
midst of all the soldiers. At last the lady allowed 
Christine to wrap the deeds in one of the cloths 
Avith Avhieli she Awashed the floors. A dry clout or 
napkin Avas selected, and the papers AA’rapped up in 
this. She put this dry cloth inside one of the AA^et 
clouts she had used, and Avrung it to make it look 
like the rest. She then put all the clouts in a 
basket and Avent out to s]pread them to dry on a 
green. 

When she got to the door a hostile officer Avith a 
guard Avas standing there. He stopped her and 
asked, ‘ What have you in j’our hands V 

She let doAvn the basket at his feet, and said to 
him, ‘ There it is for you/ 

He took his bayonet and pushed the clouts back- 
AAAard and forward Avith it. When be saAv Avbat lie 
tliought Avas nothing but a lot of wet clouts Avitli 
the AAuter AATung out of them, lie said, ‘Tou may 
lift them aAvay Avith 3’ou.’ 

Christine AA'ent to the green and spread the clouts 
there, but took out the title-deeds, and, placing 
them in her bosom, concealed them. 

The soldiers searched the house, and made the 
lady take an oath that AAdiat she said about igno- 
rance of them AA'as the truth. She could do this 
Avith a good conscience, as only Christine kneAV Avhat, 
had happened to them, so the titles to tlie property 
AA'ere saA'ed by the ready Avit of her brave dairymaid. 

Another intere.sting picture of the times foiloAving 
immediately on ‘The Rebellion’ is given in the 
adventures of StcAvart of Ardshid. He Avas a lif a\'y 
man, but aaus lucky in getting a horse, and so 
escaped from Culloden. It aa-rs thought that all 
the family AA'ould be hunted up and que.'^iinued ; so, 
after hiding lus sih'cr plate, he maile his children 
change dresses Avith the children of a p>oor family, 
that they might not he recognised and questioned. 

It AA'as an ancestor of the present Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Caraphell of Glenfalloeh, aaTio aa'Rs sent 
with soldiers to search StcAA'an’s place. There Avas 
a half-AA’itted man there named IRacCnll, aa'Iio Avas in 
the house AAdien the report came that the red soldiers 
Avere n’ear. All had fled but this fool. 

‘Where are the re.st of the people of this house 
the leader asked him. 

‘I do not knoAA',’ Donald replied, ‘ unless they lie 
at Inveraiu over there, or at Callard OA-c-r there.’ 

‘ And AA'here are these places 1 ’ they asked him. 

‘ They are here and there tlironghoufc the country/ 
he ansAA'ered, 
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That was all they could get from him, though 
tliey poked fun at him half the night. The next 
day tliey set fire to all tlie houses except that where 
the fooi was. Tliere was a feeling in tlie country 
that a man who had not his wits -was especially 
under Divine care, and this is how the house escaped 
burning. 

The pursuers then got information that some of 
the men who had fled were in a cave in hiding, and 
a Captain Scott with a party of soldiers was sent to 
trap them. Donald had -wit enough to determine 
to save them. He had been at the big battle, he 
•said, and he would endanger his life agaitr for his 
countrymen. 

He set out for the cave, hut found a guard at a 
point on the sliore. They were walking up and 
down between the sbore and the ba.se of a bank, and 
were between him and the place he must reach to 
get into tlie cave. He watched until the backs of 
the soldiers were to the shore, and then ran and 
hid himself behind a rock on the beach. Then, 
waiting till they had approached him and gone 
back again in their promenading, he ran to another 
rock, and so passed them. He got to the cottage of 
a friend, whom he found engaged in burying a chest 
of meal in the floor of his house, so that the troops 
might not get it. Donald told him of the danger of 
the men in the cave. 

Buchanan— for such was the man’s name — was 
a swift runner, and he started oft' to warn the 
Jacobites, who lied at once, Steivart of Ardshiel 
knew of another hiding-place, and again lived like 
a badger , in a hole, venturing out only at night, 
when an eight-year-old girl took food to him at a 
spot remote from the cave. 

Once, visiting his wife, he incautiously stayed a 
night with her in a barn. A whistle warned tlie 
pair of danger. The wife took the straw on which 
she, with a child, was lying, and hid her husband 
under it, lying on the top of the straw henself. So 
he escaped again, and soon afterwards he. was hidden 
among cabbages in a garden, when he heard the 
•soldiers talk of him and of his folly in joining ‘The 
Rebellion.’ 

His next move was to a lovely i.sland that lies in 
the Firth of Lome. Taking boat from there, Stewart 
went to the Cameron country of Lochaber, then 
southward to the lovely glens about Loch Etive. 

There happened to be a farmer there drying his 
■corn at a kiln, and he saw Ardshiel, who wms evi- 
.dently a .wretched fugitive, coining. He promptly 
raked back the fire in his kiln and filled the inner 
part of the fireplace with dry sods, so that no smoke 
•or fire from the smouldering flame could reach the 
inside of the kilm 

When the Laird o! Ard.shiel and his gillies or 
servants came up, the: farmer said to him, ‘Make 
haste, honest man, and go into the pot of the kiln 
and hide you,’ - : ^ 

The lairtl was exhausted, and thankfully ‘went 
into the pot.’ The farmer laid the sticks in their 
proiier places, and covered them with the straw, 


then put the corn on the straw in the state of being 
dried, and sat outside, keeping up a fire in the fire- 
place. Ardsliiel’s gillies, seeing him well hidden, 
ran away, and, being light and swift, w^ere not long 
in getting out of sight. 

Soon the soldiers came up), sure oE their man this 
time, knowing that he was large and heavy. They 
searched all about the head of Loch Etive, and then, 
when they were baffled, set a watch. 

On the second night one of the soldiers came to 
the farmer, who was keeping up the lire, and said, 
‘Why, man, you have kept the com very long in 
the kiln.’ 

‘ Oh, there have been several parcels of corn 
dried,’ he repdied ; ‘ one even since you came.’ 

‘ Oh no, I understand how it is,’ was the soldier’s 
answ-er, ‘ and more than I understand it ; but our 
captain does not. We are going away to-morrow, 
and yon may take the corn off the kiln, I think 
that it is dry enough.’ 

The farmer understood from this that there were 
men among the pmrsuers wdio were not keen to 
seize the poor fellow. Ne.xt day the Scotch soldier’s 
word pn'oved true. He and his comrades went away, 
and once more poor SteAvart saAv the light of day. 
He made his Avay through Aberdeen, and thence to 
Flanders. 

The historian of those days says that they were 
hard for the Highlands. Rich and poor who rose 
for the cause of Prince Charles Avere plundered. 
Neither coaa’' nor horse, sheep nor goat, Avas left to 
them. The blankets AA^ere taken off their beds. 
All their body-clothing that Avas Avorth anything 
AA'as taken from them. .EAmn the skeins of yarn 
that Avere soaking in the indigo-pots for AA-eaving 
the tartans AAmre robbed, and their house.s Avere set 
on fire. When a fugitiAm piarty of the rebels would 
come to a house, if there Avere King George’s men 
there, a friend Avithin AAumld say, ‘BevAarre, men; 
there is a drop of oofe Avithin.’ This VAniild keep) 
them from discovering themsel\fes as rebels. 

‘Is there any oofe in this house?’ became a 
common query; and the ansAver AA'ould be, ‘Yes; 
take care of the place in Avhich you sit.’ 

So, through many perils, some escaped, and liAmd 
for years on the Continent of Europe. Some died 
of the hardshipis they had to face. Many AA'ere 
taken, and their doom Avas a miserable impAi'isonment 
in the Tower of Loudon, and then the hangman’s 
cart and the dreary drWe to Tjhurn, a p3lace at the 
corner of the pmesent faAnurile carriage-drive in 
Hyde Park, and death on the galloAA’-s. It is natural 
that we should admire and pity those men, aaIio 
from the commencement of the Prince’s atteinpit 
to AAdn the CroAAui kneAV he had little chance, hut 
who threAV into the scale their all, and lo.st. 

'\Yhen the smoke of battle had cleared UAvay and 
the mourning AA’as over, the High landers, led by 
the example of such clans as the Sutherland.^ and 
Camprbells and Grants and Miinros, and a fcAV 
others, were glad to take .service in the army. 

At first it AA’as arranged that the dress should bo 
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the dark tartan of those clairs who had fought on the 
side of what we call the. Government. They were 
first raised in 1668, and in 1729 were increased to six 
companies called the Blade Watch (from their dark 
tartan), to distinguish them from the red soldiers. 

The wearing of arms having been forbidden, and 
the guns used even for' sporting purposes sur- 
rendered, it became an ambition to enter these 
companies, and men of position could he found in 
the ranks. , So there was a possibility of making a 
good choice, and very fine this new force looked, for 
the best-looking men in the country joined. 

An English officer of Engineers wrote to a friend ; 
‘I cannot forbear to tell you that many of these 
gentlemen private soldiers liave gillies or servants 
to attend them in quarters, and upon a march to 
carry their provisions, baggage, and firelocks.’ 

Some years later these separate corps were placed 
under the command of Lord Crawford, as colonel. 
This was the origin of the gallant Forty-second or 
Blacli Watch. They wore a red ‘ hackle ’ or feather 
in the side of their ostrich-feather ‘bonnet’ 

This bonnet is a portentous head-dress, a high 
pile of black ostrich plumes. The birth and growth 
were in Egypt. The old bonnet was a moderate 
glasS'Stopper-shaped thing, of blue cloth ; on this 
ostrich feathers were graced during Ahercromby’s 
campaign in Egypt To carry the ostrich feathers 
the bonnet rose higher and higher, and this head- 
dress and that of the British Guards — who wear 
high ‘bearskins’ — form about the last surviving 
relics of the great helmets, shakos, coeked-hats, and 
other paraphernalia which Napoleon loved, and 
which were more or less imitated from the French 
army alter the Revolution in France, 

But at this early date of the Higliland regiment’s 
formation their dress wa.s eminently practical.: Tl.ie 
Icilt is a capital preservative of health. The thick 
folds round the loins give warmth where most 
needed alike in cold and hot climates. 

, George III. had never seen a Highland soldier, 
go two men were sent up to London, and were 
presented to the King in the great gallery at St 
.I'arnes’s P;i1ace, and performed exercises with the 
broad.sworrl and Lochaher axe before Bis Majt'sty. 
The King ordered a guinea to be given to eacli. 
Both men, on passing out, gave these guineas to the 


porter to sho^v that their position in their own 
country was too high to allow them to accept such 
presents, though they -were simply privates in their 
corps. 

Well did this regiment answer to the trust 
reposed in it. At Eonteuoy, when Marshal Saxe 
liad succeeded by a great attack, badly met by the 
Dutch, in repulsing the British line, the corps was 
selected to cover the retreat of the army. 

‘The British behaved wmll, and we w'ere three 
times compelled to retire before Ave gained success 
by tlie last charge,’ wrote a French officer; ‘and 
the Highland furies rushed in upon us Avith more, 
violence than ever did a sea driven Ijv a tempest.’ 

America saAV them Avith desperate Avalour 

against the French at Tieonderoga. Another High- 
land regiment, called after the commander ‘ Fraser,’ 
remained in Ameiica after the campaign against 
Montcalm and the surrender of Quebec, and many 
of the soldiers settled on the hanks of tlie St 
LaAvrence, marrying French Canadians. Their de- 
scendants noAv speak Frencli ; hut one can tell, their 
descent, if not by their speech, liy tlieir appearance. 

Again, after seven years’ fighting against the 
French in the West Indies and in the present 
United States, the ^ Royal Highlanders ’ contributed 
to the population there, fcAV going back to Scotland. 
It Avoulcl seem, therefore, that many in the United 
States have as much riglit to he interested in this 
corps of the British army as lias any one in Scotland. 

As Avitli one corps, so it aavis AAntli all. The men 
AA'ere not averse to enlisting Avhen fighting Avas 
going on. Many got grants of land after their 
service. This Avas iiotahl)^ the case Avith the Argylls 
and Sutlierlands. Men Avho liad not served Ai'erc 
dispossessed for those aaRo had done Avell in the 
army. 

It is needless to say Iioaa’' greatly the corps has 
distinguished itself of late in India and in Africa. 
As long as military fame and admiration for brave 
deeds animate men to cherish patriotic pride, the 
deeds of the Gordon Highlanders at Waterloo, at 
Dargai, lately in Northern India, and in many fights 
oil the veldt AA'ill lie signal-lights on the road to 
gloiy. Happy the nation Avhu can arm the AAUsduiu 
of their statesmen Avith the proAvess and self-devotion 
of onr kilted soldiery ! 
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CHAUTKR IX. 


ORD FORSYTH had by no means 
forgotten hi.s intention of inviting 
the niece of AA'hom he AA'as so fond 
to pay a good long hunting- visit to 
: Brayhorough. He liked seeing her 
out, he said ; she rode so Avell and 
was so fresh and fair to see, so dillVrent from the 
painted, card-playing ladies avIio pervaded the place 
in constant relays. 


So he inarched np to Lady EorsytlYs boudoir 
some AAmeks after they had settled for the AAunter at 
Brayhorough. : He found her seated at her gorgeous 
AAmiting- table, coA'-ered Avith eoroneted fittings, and 
streAvn Avith letters, papers, and bills, AAdiich she 
Awas AA'ading through methodically. 

A stout, good-natured-looking AAmman, waging an 
unequal Avar lietween her figure and licr French 
Cook, arrayed in plum-colourcd velvet and point 
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lace; lier fair chevehire beautifully matcbed and 
arranged, ber complexion in excj:uisite order, her 
fat white bands carefully nranicured and sparkling 
wiLli splendid rings. A carved gold chatelaine of 
great value hung from her waist supporting maipy 
‘ dingle dangles,’ as Betty used to call them, and a 
coroneted l)ag with a line old clasp, 

A glorious fire burned on the hearth, and there 
were great pots of lily of the valley and speci- 
men gardenias in glasses scenting the warm air. 
The whole room was typical of its owner ; sump- 
tuous, comfortable to luxury, perhaps just a little 
^udgar. 

A fat pug snoring on the snowy rug woke and 
barked feebly at his master, choked, and snored 
again. 

‘ Slxut up, you fat pig ! ’ he said to the dog, who 
gladly subsided once more. 

‘Poor Jumbo !’ said Lady Forsyth reproachfully. 

‘ I should like you, my dear,’ he said, ‘ to write 
to ilarcia Fitzhugli, and tell her to send that child 
Betty liere. I can give her some rides, and I like 
having her out. Her fool of a mother does nothing 
for her ; she sees no one, or worse than no one. 
Fancy tlieir having that bounder Geoffrey Erie up 
there for weeks, a fellow one only sees at race- 
meetings and in the Row with second-rate people ! 
A felloAv one would not even ask to lunch. That 
young ass Jack ought to have known better even 
at his age ; but the, lad is so easily flattered, and I 
fancy the fellow got tlie length of his foot ].ong ago. 
Jack met him at those Beacheys’, who live near 
his tutor’s. Yery mixed biscuits there, I fancy. 
Luckily, I don’t think any harm is done ; the girl 
lias a good square head of her own, and she will not 
meet Erie at any house she is likely to go to ; but 
I must say I did not, like it at all.’ 

‘Certainly, dear, certainly,’ said his wife. ‘But 
you know we have a good many parties coming 
on, and I cannot possibly look after the cliild ; 
and don’t you think the hunting-field — for young 
girls— I have never cpiite liked it ; they hear 
such things.’ 

^ Hear such things ! ’ roared hi.s lordship, ‘ Hear 
such things ! I do like that, I do. Why, I was 
sitting in the middle drawing-room nut long ago, 
writing some orders for the stables at one of the 
talJcs, and tliat Williams woman and some of her 
pals were in the little room beyond, and, ’pou lu}’’ 
word, I never heard such talk in my life. As some 
of yt.iiu’ pretty french hooks would say, “ It was 
ciKuigli to make a monkey blush.” I don’t know 
if they knew I was in the next room. They could 
liave seen mo. perfectly ; hut I don’t suppose they 
would liave cared if they had. No ! Betty shall 
come here, and she shall ride Erl King and Black- 
bird. r .sliall look a.fter her right enough. She 
can paddle about with me shootingj and so on,: on 
off-days. : So you just sit down, like a good creature, 
aud write to Marcia.’ 

And she did so, and there lay the letter on Lady 
Fitzhugh’s lap — cordial, kind, and ungrammatical. 


Lady Fitzhugh looked rather thouglitfiilly at the 
girl, who made such a pretty picture bending o^’er 
her spinning-wheel, the firelight llickering on lier 
figure and charming head, and decided that she 
should go to her uncle’s and get her riding, and see 
some peoiffe aiid be seen of them — ‘Though Heaven 
only knows what a collection Marion may have got 
together, with her present manias for bridge, spirit- 
rapping, theosopliy, and so on. But I really am not 
equal to society’ — she was, quite; but it bored Iscu' 
—‘and the girl must take her chance. After all, 
Forsyth is responsible, as her guardian.’ 

So she made the announcement, and also decided 
that as she could not be left alone at Dunscaith, 
she would run tq;> to London by easy stages, taking 
her daughter as far as Edinburgh, and sending her 
on with her maid. 

Mrs Fletcher was too happy at the thought of 
London— ‘dear London’ — to resent the implied slight 
to herself in Lady^ Fitzlmgh’s remarks, and soon 
there ivas Imstle enough at Dunscaith ; bo.xes and 
hags rooted out of lumber-rooms, shrill objurgations 
from ladies’-maids as to lost straps and missing keys, 
always lost by somebody else ; carpenters and village 
smiths in hot request. But all was soon packed and 
arranged, and the old house was left alone with 
closed shutters and rolled-up carpets, rats and niiee 
holding evening-parties in the stately rooms ; to 
the accompaniment of the winds that howded and 
whistled outside ; the housekeeper’, monarch of all 
she surve.yed, looking fondly forward to a fine time 
of scrubbing, chimney -sweepiing, and cleaning to 
extend over many weeks to come, with much tea 
and harrying of maids. 

Betty’s feelings on the subject of the visit to Bray- 
borough wvere mixed. She always hated leaving 
Dunscaith and lier poor people, and her many in- 
terests and occupations, and she loved tlie beautiful 
wild land, w'itli its rvonderful pathos and my.stery, 
as it is often loved by those who belong to it with 
a passion akin to pain quite incomprehensible to the 
many -who look upon Scotland and talk of it as 
though it were a pleasant invention fur providing 
them with so much ‘shoutin’ and iishin’,’ to be fled 
from, as though the Evil One pursued, w'hen the 
grouse begin to pack, and the days drav' in, and the 
scenery is at its best. 

To those who belong to that dear land, and who 
love it, and are often forced by circumsUincts to 
leave it and to let the old home to the men of 
dollars, beer, aud brass, it is a blissful moment 
indeed when the swift steamer has taken her hist 
trip south laden with moneyed shooting-tenants 
and their troopis of greedy, lazy English servants, 
when the time has arrived for the potatoes to rattle 
in the Cruns, the peojjlo lifting them busily in the 
fields. The long level rfiy,s of the sun shine in the 
eyes ; the autumn hush and glory is on hill aud 
sea; woodcock are coming into the coverts, duck 
into the potato-fields in the dusk. The country is 
our own again. The Sassenach and the tourist 
have gone ! 
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CHAPTEB X. 

|]ETTY loved riding, and rode very well, 
moreover : and lier uncle and aunt were 
always very kind to her, and she liked 
going to Brayborough. Her father in 
his youth had been a very good man across country, 
hunting vrith all the crack ■[)acks. Many AV'cro the 
tales of his prowess in the Iiunting-fielil, and many 
were the portraits of favourite horses at Huuscaitli. 
Betty knew every point of iheia, and most of 
their deeds. As a child .she used to sit on his lap 
listening 'wilh round eyes and open mouth to his 
stories of this horse and that, and of their various 
perfonnarices, virtues, and vices : hmv Muley Hew 
the Wliissendene, how King Cole kicked a dogcart 
into toothpicks, liow the Nun won the Liverpool; 
and she made him repeat the tales over and over 
again. Sometimes he would vary them to tease her, 
the child indignantly correcting him, drumming on 
his broad breast with, dimpded fists. Ho taught her 
to ride alnnist as soon as she could walk, and the 
fearless child was a pretty sight on her shaggy 
Highland pony. 

Lord Fiuhugh had been left a comfortable, 
srpnare, ugly house with .si)]endid stabling, in the 
middle of a very good hunting-country, by an old 
bachedor who admired his hands. Such was the 
rea.son given in his will, and the courts refused 
to upiset it at the instance of the several cousins 
aird aunts left out in the cold. So the Fitzluighs 
always moved up there every year, for Imuting, after 
Christmas. 


Jack had never cared much for horses and hounds. 
His gun was his love in the way of sport ; hut Betty 
was a horsewoman by nature. A strong lover of 
animals and quite fearless, she -was gifted with her 
father’s wmnderful hands and an easy, square seat. 
The most fidgety animals, that would plunge and 
buck and fret Avith most pieople, covering them- 
selves and their riders rvith splashes and blobs of 
foam, Avould settle down into pserfect quiescence in 
the first half-hour under her firm and gentle liand. 

Her father gave her every opportunity of be- 
coming a finished rider. Bhe was beautifully 
mounted; but her horses always gave her some- 
thing to do — too much to do would have been the 
opinion of many uumen. 

Lord Fitzhugh i-ook her out hunting in the teeth 
of Fraulein, perhaps oftener than was fair toAvard.s 
that learned lady, Avho shook her liead over *dese 
English.’ After her father’s death tlie hunting-bo.x 
had been let on lease, and all the hunters sold ; so 
Betty ’.'5 hunting had pAractically come to an end, 
and depended chietly on future visits to Bray- 
borougli. 

Lord Forsyth had aUvays delighted in her riding ; 
indeed, he and her father had taken, an equal 
interest in it, laying their heads together during 
hi.s A'isiLs to his hrothcr-iu-luAv for the circumven- 
tion of Fraulein. 

At Brayhorongli he was alAvays most kind in 
mounting Betty, and uncle and niece had had 
many happy days at both places, falloAving the 
sport they both loved and understood so thoroughly. 

[To he continued.) 


ICE recent election contest in the Elgin 
Burghs recalls the fact that although 
its last member aams one of the most 
eminent Scottish hiAA'-yers, Mr Asher’s 
predecessor, still aliAm, AA'as even more 
eminent as a pioliticiau, an adminis- 
trator, and a litterateur. 

Sir M. E. Grant Huff can hardly Ije .said to have 
uAXtlived his reputation; but certainly he has long 
ceased to attract the attention that lie drew, say, 
thirty or forty years ago. In those days he Avas 
looked upion as ‘a coming man.’ He aa^is fust 
elected for the Elgin Burghs in 1857. In Mr 
Glad.stone’.s lirst administration (18G8-74) he Avas 
Under-Secretary for India, and for a short time 
(from 1880) Under-Secretary for the Colonies and a 
PriA’-y Councillor ; hut in 1881 he became Governor 
of Madras, aud from that time the spell of his 
influence! —in practical politics at least— was broken. 
1 lis books are numerous and interesting. They coA>’er 
a large part of the field of Europiean politics, include 
literary ;uid piolitical essays, biography, and, above 
all, autobiograjffiical ‘notes.’ Amid a variety of 
hoAiorary occupations, chairmanships of learned and 


liter.'iry oocietios in London, he has mainly devoted 
his ieisiire years to Avriling his reminiscences ; and 
as he ha.« knoAvn almost eA'cry cidehrated pAcrsou in 
European public life Avithin the last half-century, 
it may Avell be supposed that his recollections have 
an interest absolutely unique. 

Prohahly (jveii .Sir M. E. Gi\ant Duff' him.'^clf 
never imagined lo AA'hat length hi,s jYeh'S froin a 
Diary Avould run ; hut he has at last compileted 
them in the thirteenth aud fourteenth volumes 
recently published. This remarkable Avork covers, 
the picriod from Ncav Year's Hay 1851 lo SJrJ 
January 1901, AA'lieii the PriAW Council took the 
oaths of allegiance to IChig EdAA’ard Til'. Tiie 
Ia.st of the fourteen Aa)liuue.s is as spia’kling .as 
the ffust, and one is safe to lake a A'ulume any- 
AA'hero in the series and he .'Anre o[ finding it fixll of 
interest. 

lYe all have heard stories of the fantastic pro- 
nunciation of English prop)er namo.s. Lady Bt 
John becomes ‘La^r Biiijin,’ Lord Beauchamp is 
‘BeecliaTn,’ and so on. Many readers Avili recall 
the story of the Gerinaji lady at a dinner-p>arty. 
‘1 cannot folloAv vour laugu.agc a Icetlc hii,’ said 
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slie. ‘You spell a name M-a-r-j-o-r-i-b-a-n-li-s, 
and pronounce it “Claumley”!’ Here is one of 
Grant Duff’s of the same kind : 

‘ Wlio was it who declared the other day that a 
German, in despair at the diffic-ulties of English 
pi.'(.)nunciationj said we write caoutclioiic and read it 
(jutia-percha? He was not driven to such despera- 
tion as one of his coinitryinen, who gave up the 
study of the language on being told that the Mikado 
was pronounced “ a decided success.” ’ 

Dean Stanlej^, in his letters, mentions Clayton 
i:lie devotee of the Eoinan Ybill, of whom an excel- 
lent story is told. He -was immensely rich, and 
on being asked for a .suhscription for some object 
of wliieh he approved, handed a cheque, which 
he ol), served was received with disappointment. 

^ Doesn’t that meet your vieAVS?’ he a.slced. ‘Well,’ 
said the man, ‘w'e are much obliged ; but, if I may 
.say so, we expected a rather larger amount. Your 
iiejdiew Nathaniel has given’ , such-and-such a sum. 
‘Ah,’ rejoined the old gentleman, ‘there i.s a dif- 
ference. Nathaniel lias expectations.’ Nathaniel 
was his lieir. 

Witty repartee is a feature of many of the say- 
ings quoted in these volumes. Mrs St Loe Strachey 
is res|:)onsible for the story that wlien one of the 
daughters of Horace Smith wa.s going to be christened 
the clergyman a.sked the name of the child. ‘ Rosa- 
lind,’ said the father. ‘Rosalind, Rosalind, Rosa- 
lind 1 ’ w'as the reply. ‘ I never heard such a name. 
How do you sqiell it ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ ivas the rejoinder, 
‘as you like it’ ! 

Not long ago the country w'as startled — or, rather, 
refused to be startled, and P-imcli turned the circum- 
stance, to amusing account — by a S 2 reech of Lord 
Roberts, declaring that the country wars wholly 
irnprepared for war. It is comforting to knoi^v that 
at least wliile rve are asleep) jireiiarations are going 
on for our defence. In 1896 Sir John Ardagh, chief 
of the Intelligenee. Department, informed Grant 
Duff that ‘the arrairgements for tlie defence of 
our own sliores by tire army are very far advanced.’ 
A].)parently these arrangements embraced throwu'ng 
a hundred thousand regular troops into the country 
near the; sea, and a much larger volunteer force on 
to the chalk escarpment. Perhaps the outlook of 
: the Intelligence Department commanded a little 
more confidence then than now. 

How many jicoiile Lave read — and remembered — 
Macaulay’s ‘ Epitaph on a Jacobite ’ ? Grant. Duff 
n.ses it as a kind of literary touclLstone, At a 
dinner one evening— -Mr Balfour, the lu'esent Prime- 
I^Iinisler, in the chair, and among others present 
Piofessoi' Courthope, of the Chair of Poetry at 
Uxfui'd, Sir James Paget, and Lord Y’olfioley — the 
c<)nvm>:a,ti()n tiuTiotl on Macaulay. Grant Duff .said 
tlie ‘Epitaph’ was the fjost thing Macaulay had 
ever wnitten, and Balfour agreed. ^ By some strange 
chanee, Professor CoiuJliope, whose Hidory of English 
I'odrtj is one of the monumental productions of the 
ja’csciii geuerutioii, had iiever .seem or heard of it. 
Nor liad Tvhjlselej'. Graiit Duff repeated it accord- 



ingly'. Unfortunately we are not told Gourthope’s 
verdict on the piece. Most people will find it very 
admirable, extremely pointed in expression, but 
certainly not the best thing that Macaulay ever 
W'rote. 

Lord Byron once said, ‘And Barahhas was a 
publisher’? Here is something quite as good. It 
is told of Lord Bowen, who, on being shown a 
church built by a publisher who -wa.? credited with 
driving rather hard bargains with authors, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! the old story: '■'■Sanguis rnarifnim semen 
eccZesfoG.’” 

Stanley’s letters were often the subject of con- 
versation. A friend mentioned that Miss Stanley 
had a good deal of her brother’s power, and read in 
illustration of the remark a letter of hers, of 1863, 
describing tbe marriage of the present King, ‘ during; 
which the future Emperor of Germany einiJoyed 
himself, characteristically enough, in biting his 
uncles.’ 

Father Healy’s remark, quoted from his Memories, 
distinguishes him, if true, as one of the wittiest of 
a witty nation. Canon Farrell said to him at a 
dinner, ‘I hear your Scotch wdrisky has a great 
re 2 )utatiou.’ ‘Go,’ said Healy, pushing the bottle 
across tlie table ; ‘ seek the bubble rejiutation at the 
Canon’s mouth ! ’ 

One is surprised tliat the Spectator has not yet 
laid hold of some of the excellent animal-stories 
told in these volumes. They liave the . merit, if 
everybody is to be trusted, of being true. M 
Wodehouse, a friend, told Grant Duff' that w’hen. 
was passing the Royal Court Theatre one day a 
black-and-white cat came up to her. Arcliing 
back and waving bis tail, he trotted on in front 
towards her own house, 21 Sloane Gardens. IVhen 
they got to No. 9 the creature stoiiped, laid hold of 
lier dre.s3 with his teeth, so as to stop her, tlieu ran 
upstairs and tried to reach tlie bell. She rang it for 
him, the door was opened, and he returned to 
family. 

Here are some of the acquirements of the most 
magnificent and wisest dog that the wiiter has 
ever seen. It was a golden collie at Conghuiti 
Hall, near Lynn, and belonged to Grant D 
nepliew. ‘He plays the piano when told to do 
.so; liiids a ball when it is hidden at least as well 
as a professional thought-reader ; bring.s the 
])apor from another room ; dies for the Princess 
Wales, not for Queen Victoria (this in 1890), who 
jirofery dachshunds ; rushes to the entrance 
loudly when asked what he would do if the 
Emperor appeared ; and comports liimself in 
possible way as the most amiable and 
qiiadriijieds.’ 

This beautiful little .story must 
told by Archbishop Benson : ‘ Tull 
birds, and Dr Benson gave a 
hen-bullfinch which had 
disconsolate that she 
and the cage-door opened, 
attempt to escaxie ; but a verv 
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finclij after conversing with her from a neighbonr- 
ing tree, entered the cage, and they lived happily as 
man and wife ever after’.’ 

Everybody likes a good riddle. Here is the 
cleverest in the books : ‘ What is the difterence 
between a model woman and a woman model? 
Tiro one is a bare possibility, the other a naked 
fact.’ Take another amusing one : ‘ Dined with 
the Literary Society. . . . The c|nestion was asked 
how it was that Millais had never qnite fullilled 
the promise of his youth, and the answer was given 
that he received too many chedcs in his artistic 
career.’ 

It must not be sirpposed that Grant Duff merely 
repeats excellent stories or capital connndrums, or 
tells of enjoyable diirners. Certainly it is part of 
his scheme, deliberately laid down, that he shall 
speak only of pleasant things, and thereby he en- 
countered the disapprobation of that admirable 
critic the late R, li. Hutton. But many things 
are recorded in these volumes fitted to give rise to ' 
serious reflection. Take, for example, this remark- 
able e.vperience of tile late Justice Denman. Lord 
Denman once received a large quantity of wine, 
and ordered that a portion of it should be sent as 
a present to a much older friend. Lucidly, just 
before it was despatched, the discovery was made 
that the; butler had put it into . bottles which had 
contained poison. Lord Denman afterwards said ; 
‘If a similar set of facts resulting in a charge of 
wilful murder had been brought before me after I 
became a judge, I should certainly have recom- 
mended the jury to find a verdict of guilty, for the„ 
bottle.s which were, to be sent to my friend , were all 
poisoned,, while not one of those retained for my own 
use was so; and the motive would have seemed 
perfectly clear, since he had made a will in my 
favour, and I was aware of the fact’ The dangers 
of circumstantial eindence were surely never more 
fctrikingly , exemplified. . 

How many lady readers, accustomed to use that 
dainty rerj[ui.site of the tea-table, a doyly, know the 
meaning of the name ? Grant Dutf tells that on a 
visit to Sir 'William Hunter the histo.rian of India, 
at Oaken Holt, his liouse near Oxford, he was 
told by Sir William of a visit received .shortly 
before from Sir Charles D’Oyly. It appears that 
fSir Charles D’Oyly’s family once held the Castle of 
Oxford and very broad hinds in the neighboiiihoocl, 
the obligation being to defend the same against all 
comers, while the formal act of homage was the 
presentation every year to the king of a. small table- 
cloth to bo used at dinner; hence the familiar word 
‘doyly.’ 

‘ And now, sir, can I sell you an .Eneyclopcedia ? ’ 

‘ No, I doan’t think .so,’ replied old John. ‘ Yon see, 

I ’m gettin’too old to ride nowadays.’ Thus Car Fimdu 
Grant Duff has something of tlie same kind, even 
more amusing. At the Athenajum Club, one day, 
he was told of an an.swer given by a little girl to 
a, bishop, who, examiniug on the service, asked 
the meaning of the Cornmination, ‘ Please, sir, a 


chemise and drawers all in one piece.’ A lady 
friend to whom Grant Duff repeated this story 
informed him that she found entered in her wash- 
ing-book, ‘six iiairs of consternations,’ and her 
hu.$l)and, whose tendencies are conservative, thought 
them well named. 

One is very much surprised to find a person so 
well read as Grant Duff stumbling over a literary 
point relating to the Scottish natio.nal bard. There 
was a lunch-party, in June 1898, at 'which were 
present the Duchess of Albanjq Lord and Lady 
Mount-Stephen, and others. ‘ In the course of talk 
Lord Mount-Stephen .said that in the well-known 
Scotch song, “Coinin’ through the rye,” the last 
word .should be spelt with a capital, the poet having 
meant, not the well-known cereal, but a little river 
in Ayrshire.’ Even if he had forgotten literary 
history, a little thought would have shown Grant 
Duff that Burns just did mean ‘the well-known 
cereal’ Does not the song run : 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ through the rye? 

And w'ho •would want to meet any one else coming 
through ‘ a little river in Ayrshire ’ 1 But as a 
matter of fact, this is one of tlie old songs that 
Burns remodelled, and originally it stood : ; 

Gin a body kis-s a body 
Coinin’ through the grain ; 

and on the window of the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, 
Burns wrote the ivell-known .stanza beginning with 
the above line.?, and ending ; 

Need a body grudge a body 
What’s a body’.? ain? 

Furthermore, the suggestion about the Rye ‘Water 
is very old. It was brought forward in an article, 
‘New. Beadiiigs of an Old Poet,’ in the 0-lasgoiD 
Herald in 1867, and was then authoritatively dis- 
po.sed of, and here it reappears in Grant Duff’s 
pages rvith the impidmatur of two of the nation’s 
leading citizens. 

It is , always interesting to have the opinion of 
str!uigi.'.r.s un ‘Auld ‘Heckie,’ kins Oliphaui spoke 
of it as the faithful city which has a knack of 
turning its favourites into demigods. That wms not 
quite Stevenson’s view; but here is what Grant 
Duff’, who has visited probably every consideralffc 
city in Europe, sa 3 >’s: ‘We passed all the 7 th [July 
1898] in Edinburgh, which my companion saw, 
chieily under the guidance of Mrs Doughm. quite 
to : perfection. Never did it look to me half so 
beautiful ; and, good heavens ! how it has improved 
since I first beheld it, sixty-two years ago, with 
just half its present population, the cajiital of a 
semi -barbarous country ! The transiormatiou of St 
Giles’s from a triple dog-kennel into a noble churcli 
is a type of the change that has come over the 
whole place.’ 

How extremely interesting the references in these 
volumes to many of the great men of our age ! 
True, we get them in their pleasantest moods, as 
a rule ; but it .shows them, at least, off the pede.=tal, 
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and probably more themselves. Palmerston was 
told b^' a lady that her maid, who had been with 
her to the Isle of Wight, objected to go there, 
again Ijecaiise the climate was not embrachig enough. 

‘ What am I to do with such a woman ? ’ she asked. 
^Next time,’ replied Palmerston, ‘you had better 
take her to the Isle of Man.’ Jowett, during his 
last illness, heclconed to a relative near him and 
said, ‘You had better all go. I do not think I 
shall do anything definite to-night.’ That was very 
philosophical, and to be looked for in Jowett ; but 
one likes better the story of .Faber, also in his last 
illness. He asked a person at his bedside how he 
was. ‘ Very ill indeed,’ the friend replied. ‘ Then,’ 
said the sick man, ‘you had better order the 
prayer for the dying to be read.’ ‘No,’ answered 
the person ; ‘I tliink you will live four-and-twenty 
hours.’ ‘ Oh, in that case,’ rejoined Faber, ‘ read 
me PichdclcJ One would like this story of the 
Great Duke to be true. Grant Diilf found it in 
tlie Spectator. It is said that a maiden aunt of 
his was staying at Walmer, and possessed a French 
poodle. The creature ran one day into the 
grounds of Walmer Castle, and its owner stood 
calling to it, ‘ Blficher, Bliicher ! ’ The old Duke 
looked over the wall and remarked, ‘ Madam, time 
was when I too should have been extremely glad 
to see Bliicher.’ 

Grant Duff once dined with Anthony Hoj^e — he 
evidently never got nearer than a distant vie\v of 
Mr Barrie — and of the party were Professor Kniglit 
and Mr Andrew Lang. That, naturally, meant 
ghosts. . Mr Andrew Lang talked of these, in which 
he entirely believes. ‘ “ I have,” I said, “ met only 
three people who thought they had seen a ghost.” 
“Now,” said Mr Lang, “you have met four, for I 
myself have seen several.” ’ 

The. best ghost-story in these volumes is not from 
M':r Lang. A hostess said to a friend, ‘ The house 
is dreadfully full. I am afraid I must put you in a 


room which has the credit of being haunted. You 
won’t mind that?’ ‘Oh dear, no!’ replied the 
other lady. ‘Well,’ continued the hostess, ‘ the 
haimting consists of nothing save a very loud 
knocking, wdiich is .sometimes heard in the night.’ 
The friend went to bed, and in due time the knock- 
ing commenced. She called out something, and put 
her head under the bedclothes. When she appeared 
at breakfast her hostess said, ‘ You frightened rny 
maid dreadful^ this morning when .she knocked 
at your door. You called out, “ Get awnay, you 
demon ! ” ’ 

But those who wish more of Grant Duff’s in- 
teresting recollections must go themselves to the 
fourteen volumes. They will find there both 
entertainment and instruction. They will get 
much of diplomacy and politics, a little of botany 
(for it is a favourite study), something of the know- 
ledge of precious stones (for the study of gems is 
also a hobby). The interesting hits of information 
scattered up and down cover every possible variety 
of subject — even to the mixing of drinks; for, hear- 
ing one day'- a penson ask for a ‘mother-in-law,’ 
and making inquiries, Grant Duff was told that a 
‘mother-in-law’ was ‘stout and bitter.’ It would 
be too much to speak of philological discus.sions, 
but references to the missing ‘ H ’ are very amusing. 
Thus, at lunch one day, ‘ We talked of a lady long 
since dead, w’ho had risen .suddenly from obscurity 
to a high position. “The world,” said Lady Keay, 
“had given her everything it had to give except its 
H’s.”’ And on this topic one may fitly dose with 
what .seems to be the very latest. It is told of 
a London ’bus conductor. ‘ ’Igh ’O’bom ! 'Igh 
’O’bornl’ he ■went on .shouting as his vehicle 
proceeded towards that well-known thoroughfare. 
‘ Excnse me,’ observed a waggish pa.ssenger ; ‘but 
haven’t you dropped something?’ ‘Never mind,’ 
retorted the quick-witted ’busmax), .‘ I shall pick it 
up u'hen xve come to FToxford Street ! ’ 


THE (3- H A Y B E A E D. 

By Margaebt Watsojt, Author of Under the CMlferns, Alice. Loved-ay’s Training, A Short 
Engagement, Polly, Mrs Drewitfs Hoard, Old Sachs, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 


AM a country doctor with a wide 
and a narroxv income ; my 
only inheritance a tradition that a 
property in Hertfordshire had 
once been in our family, but the 
title-deeds had disappeared some two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the heir being 
unable to make good his claim, the property ■went 
into Chancery., 

1 had enough on my mind in all coixscienee, what 
with the effort to make ends ineet and overlap a bit 
for a rainy day, and tryiixg to satisfy the patients 
who were offended if I did not Come often enough, 
ami those -udio looked at every visit with one eye on 


the hill. And then, what must I do hnit fall deeply, 
hopeles.sly in love ■with the only child of the richest 
man in the place, Mr Macxvalter, a mereliai-j t who 
had bought land, and built a mansion, and was 
playing at being at country squire. He looked the 
part, too, for he w- as a tall, fine-looking man, with a 
strong, quiet manner. 

Her name was Lettice, and she wa.s said to be like 
her mother, who had died when she was a child. 

She was the loveliest, the mo.st chaxmiing But 

there, I as.sure you that your o^vvn sweetheait is not 
a patch upon her ! 

Of course it was utterly absurd my dreamixig of 
her. Her father expected her to marry a title— a 
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karonetat tlie very least ; and I should never liave 
betrayed my folly if it had not heen for that old 
writing-table. 

I had an uncle, a direct descendant of the Hert- 
fordshire landowner of ancient memory, who had 
lived and died a bachelor, and when he died left 
me his heir. The heirship) amounted to nothing 
but some fine old furniture, for he was a retired 
colonel living on his pension and a small annuity. 

One piece of furniture w’-as a curious old writing- 
table. I had it set up in my study, and one night, 
in a lare hour of leisui'e, began to overhaul it 
thoroughly. 

1 found no less than three secret recesses. One 
had evidently been unknown to its late owner, for 
in it were five crown-pieces, quite unworn, of the 
date of Oharles the Second. But the important find 
that changed the fortunes of my life wa.s not there. 

No ! It was in an old, leather-bound, black-letter 
Bible which lay in tlie centre recess. On the first 
leaves were tlie records of three generations of my 
ancestors. It had evidently been handed down 
from kitlier to son, and used for a record of births 
and marriages till tlie blank leaves were all over- 
written. The last entry of a daughter to Charles 
and klaiy Marchmont, on the 18th Januaiy 1620, 
was crowded into the bottom of the page. 

Then the book had probably been laid aside ; being 
black-letter, it had fallen out of daily u.se, and had 
been kept simply for the records contained in it. 

I was not learned in old books, but turned the 
leaves with interest, thinking of the irien and 
women from whom I had sprung, who had found 
help and comfort from its pages. Parts of the book 
were perfectly fresh and clean, but the Book of 
Psalms was much thumb-marked. The volume 
contained the whole of tlie Apocrypha ; and as 
I turned it over curiously I found in ‘ The 
WLsdome of Solomon’ two leaves fastened together 
at the tO]:) and bottom. 

1 took my penknife and separated them carefully, 
and fumicl that they had been sealed by -wafers. 
Lying between the two leaves was a single sheet 
of paper covered with writing. 

This is what was written : 

‘ [, John Marchmont of Marchmont House, in the 
County of Hertford, Gentleman, being about to take 
Tip anus in the cause of his most gracious Majesty 
King Charles the First, now in peril through the 
rebellious and seditions action of certain evildoers, 
liave thought well to put the title-deeds of my 
estate into a place of safety Avhero tliey may be 
found again when these troublous times are pa.st. 
I’lierefore I liave placed them in an earthen jar of 
the kind commonly called a graybeard, and had the 
jar placed Avithin the neAV wall now a-bnilding round 
ray kitchen -garden, five feet from the ground and 
.^eveii feet from the east end of the w'-all abutting on 
the road. I haA'e sent my AA'ife and little son to 
France for .safety, and now .send a copy of this paper 
by a trusty hand to her. 

‘"^V'ritien thi.s 22nd day of January 1644.’ 


A voice from the dead indeed ! 

I began slondy to recall all I had heard of this 
John Marchmont. He had joined the King’s forces, 
and had been killed at the battle of Marston kloor. 
His wife, who Avas a I’renchAVoman, h,ad stayed 
gladly enough in her OAvn country, and l)rought np 
her boy there. 

The ‘trusty hand’ had probably never reached 
her, for Avhen the boy came of age, and returned to 
claim his property from the Roundhead Avho had it 
in possession, there Avas a long laAvsuit, in the course 
of AAdiicli it came out that neither party coitH 
jDroduce title-deeds, and after many years, during 
Avhich the lawyers picked the bones of the estate, 
it Avent into Chancery, and stayed there, and. 
the Marehmonts had to turn to and Avork for a 
living. 

Very good for them, doubtless ; but the memory 
of past glories Avas an heirloom in the family, and 
each generation had speculated as to the hiding- 
place of those lost title-deeds ; and uoaa", my nncle- 
had beeAi the last in the direct line, and I Avas my 
uncle’s heir ! 

Theoretically, it is an excellent thing to have to 
AAmrk for a living j practically, the prospect of , a 
landed estate Avith untold thousands of accumulated 
Avealth is alluring, especially if you are a poor man 
in love with a rich man’s daughter. 

The first thing I did Avas to wire to a friend to 
ask if he Avould come doAvn and take any practice 
for a clay or tAvo. This Avas on the Monday, and I 
had aai anSAver that he Avould lie doAVU on Thursday 
night. 

As it hajapenecl, I AA*as aiot very busy, and I found 
it very difficult to keep aAA’ay from Mr MacAwalter’s" 
for those four days i but I did. I aa’us determined 
not to say a Avord till I could come Avith the deeds 
in my hand. 

But Chance, or Fate, or ProAudence sent ane a 
.sitmmoias on the Thursday to see an old man Avho 
liA’cd about five miles aAaaiy on the top of the hills. 
It AAWS not an urgent case, so I decided to AAailk by 
tlie path across the fields and up througli the Avoods, 
and so occupy myself for this last evening, and 
anake it impossible to go aaid see Lettice. 

It Avas a perfect June evening, sliadoAi'S chasing 
eacli other over tlie hills, great piaik spray .s of Avild 
rose.3 in the hedges, the hay-fields full of the scent 
of clover. 

I saAv: no oaie as I Avent uirbut the people Avorkiaag 
in the fields. I found the old man chiefly requiring 
a little coanforfc and encouragement, s.at Avitli him a 
little Avhile, and then started lioine. 

I stood a anoinent, before taking the road doAvn 
through the Avood, looking ovea- the valley stretched 
out beloAv me, all radiant Avith the setting sun. The 
beauty of it Avent to my head, any pulses thrilled, 
and I saAv myself reigniaig, Avifli Lettice as my 
queeu-consori, in the home of laiy fathers. 

At this inomeait I heard the i!a 2 >, yap of a dog 
after a rabbit, and a voice I lineAv AA'ell calling, 
*Fo.x!Fox, ! Here! You bad dog!’ 
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T turned, to see Lettice coming towards me, and 
evidently making for the road down tlirougli the 
wood. 

I was not master of myself as I went forwai’d to 
speak to her, and she felt it. Her cheeks deepened 
in colour to the tint of a wild rose, her long lashes 
drooped, hut she spoke gaily. 

‘Wliat an unusual thing to see you afoot so far 
from liome, Mr Marchrnont ! Has your bicycle 
broken dowm, or your horse caught cold?’ 

‘Neither,’ I returned ; ‘Imt, for a wonder, I was 
not in a linrry to-night, and I wanted exercise. It’s 
a splendid evening. Are you going home through 
the "ivood ? ’ ■ 

‘I meant to ; it’s so much .shorten’ 

I opened the gate for lier, and slie jiassed throngli 
into tlie deepening shadows of the beech-trees. 

The road was rough, and the only smooth path 
bronglit ns very close together. My resolutions 
began to melt away. I found a hundred e.xcellent 
reasons for telling her of the good fortune tliat was 
coining to me. A casual (piestion of hers and a 
felled tree made the full cup run over. 

SShall you, be at the tennis meet to-morrow?’ 

‘ No. I have to go down to Hertfordshire.’ 

‘To Hertfordshire?’ 

It was here the tree came in. It was beside the 
road in a little clearing ; a most comfortable seat 
for two, and its worn appearance shon'ccl that others 
liad thought so before us. 

‘ Will you sit down a moment, and I vrill tell you 
all about it ? ’ 

She sat clown without a word, and I beside her, 
I told her everything of the estate which had been 
oincs, of the mysterious loss of the title-deeds, of rny 
uncle and Ivis legacy to me, of how I had found in 
the old black-letter Bible a key to tlie riddle which 
had puzzled so many generations of Marchmonts. 
She listened tlioiiglitfully, poking her stick into 
the .soft earth, flushing a little in. response to the 
emotion in my voice. When I had done she raised 
her eyes to Jiiine. 

‘ It would take you au'ay from here,’ she said. 

Was 1 to blame if I tuld her in poor am.1 halting 
words that the only thing for which I valued this 
sudden prospect of fortune was that I miglit otter 
her a iitting home, and asked her if she would be 
willing to share it with me % 

I will not set down Avhat she said in replj^ ; but 
we started at last on our way home as hajjpy a 
f*ou])]e, as any in i.he length and breadth of the 
land. 

It 'was too late for me to see her father that 
night ; and, besides, I felt mjvtale w-ould he more 
convincing when I Imd secured the graybcard and 
its cciutents : tint Lettice .said shci would prepare 
him for my story. 

I found my friend waiting dinner for me with 
.some impatience ; but he .soon fijrgavo. me when he 
lu'ard my wonderful tale, and we sat up far into 
the night discussing the subject from every possible 
point of view. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SET off by the first train next morning. 
I .shall never forget how I felt. I 'conld 
have written a new poem on the pleasure.s 
of hope. The sky was palest blue at the 
horizon, deepening above to the colour of a hedge- 
.sparrowis egg; a light mist yet lingered in the 
hollo\\'.s of the hills ; but the sun, a.s it mounted, 
was clearing one hollow after another and ab.sorbing 
the mist into itself, I held my hands out to the 
.soft warmth, of its i-ay.?. The one porter and the 
stationmaster gr'eeted me with pleasant morning 
face.?. I took my place in tlie t,rain, and as I 
was carried through, the fragrant comitry I made 
elaborate plans for obtaining permi.s.sioil to break 
into the wall and find my graybcard. 

The village of Little Catcoinbe was two miles 
from Gorham, the nearest station ; and knowing 
that Catcomlie did not afford much, accommodation 
for traveller.s, I liad .soine food at Gorham, engaged 
a bed, and left my bag there, and walked across by 
a footpath tlirough the springing corn. 

The village is long and .straggling, cpmint houses 
set every way, a line old church with a .sq^uare 
tower. The liome of ray ancestors is a very beauti- 
ful old manor-house, with a long gabled front ; it 
stands back from the road, and is entered, by a 
fine gateway. It was all in excellent preservation, 
for the Court of Chanceiy liad kept it let to very 
good tenants, and looked well after the repairs, 
The wall in which, my graybeard had been embedded 
was round the corner of the gateway, up .another 
street of the little villagii, and I thought I would 
look at it before going to the hou.se. 

As 1 turned the coriuir I heard the sounds of 
tools on stone, and s],ow voices. A cold chill of 
apprehension struck me, and 1 hurried on. 

Thert', .sure enough, was a group of white-jacketed 
workmen busy with pick.s .and trowels and mortar 
befoi'e. ;.i great Irreach in tlie wall. 

‘'\Yhat’.sha])])ened hem?’ 1 a.skod, trying to .speak 
like a casual, curious .stranger. 

‘This bit o’ w.all, he’ve been crackin’ some time, 
sir,’ answered one of the men; ‘and last Toosday 
lie give Avay all of a fiiid(h..‘n like, iriiere wa.s a 
big thmiflerslorii) ; and whether he got slruck, or 
whether ’twas the rain — that did come down — I 
don’t know, hut this gret piece fell out into the 
road. ’Twas lucky as there wasn’t no uiu-. for it to 
fall on ; it choked up the roadwa}' .so as nobody 
couldn’t go along till Ave’d cleared it.’ 

1 mea.sured the di.staiices Avitk my eye : .seven feet 
from the east end of the wall, and live feet from the 
ground. The graybeard must have been just here. 

‘Was there anything in tie Avail beshles stone 
and mortar?’ I asked, ‘Sometimes ihei’e are all 
.sorts of things built into the.«e old walls.’ 

‘Well,’ said one of the men, ‘there wa.s a rnjn 
old jar fell out. Not a hit broke he Avasn’t ’ 

‘A jar? That Avonld be a emmsity, 1 expect,’ 
said I. ‘ Could I see it ? ' 
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rni!T?rl^ and welcome. Tou go 

r^Tl; got it. She don’t 

liinL much of it. She ses as liow when they was 

hit a 

^ ^^-01’ that for them as was to find it.’ 

*\here does your missis live? I’d like to see 

hoiiS’b.''?v'“^' ^ o^Poct ? Well, mv 

r did n op> 

£ .y. ^0 very long to retrace ni}'- steps. 

w‘iq Pwshand says you Iiave an old jar that 

tlie ir I to 

door “ M- ^^nock at the cottage 

door. Might I have a look at it?’ 

«tep 

I stepped in. 

'r°' “ gray-colourecl, 

nariou -necked jar, with the characteristic markimy.s 

a'^riu'if^hf °i Sraybeard. There was 

ooL It fioin her. I carried it to the light of the 
doorway mid looked inside. It was empty. 

‘ Waf tflf ”fi ^ asked, 

was there nothing in it ?’ 

tl.evt,r,n k’‘“\™ “ ““ P-P™ .- >>«‘ 

i„ n, i ' . I P"‘ old thiiK. 

now Thk “f? it’sinite clean 

fao J. ij lied ’em out.’ ’ 

There was no more to be said. 

1 Bought the jar for a fetv shillings. It was 
Wlh much more: but I felt that the woman 

'Sto“tir 

‘JJk'hX!-°n ‘1’° “"“"S’ •■' “•■“■ 

^castle u. &p,,n.,. had crumbled to dust before his 
home whii’A ‘0 Lattice’s 

for !4 itrXf " ” “■" 

He came in, grave and courteous, I hcid out the 

omp y jar and in a few words told my tale 

_A.slomshmg ! ’ he said. ‘ Astonishimr t The 

ri'a' kp W>rr ,ikt when 

Well'pintnr^d^' extraordinarv. 

ell, 1 in .soiry for your disappointment,’ 


‘Will you tell your daughter?’ I said. ‘Of 
course^this makes me again a poor country doctor, 
quite ineligible as a suitor for her ; and you will 
no doubt think that it was unjustifiable of me to 
speak to jier ou such an imeertain prospect. All I 
can say is that I crave her forgiveness and yours 
and that I will as soon as possible sell my practice 
and remove myself.’ 

‘ I don’t think you need do that,’ said Mr Mac- 
waiter, looking at me very kindly. 

am Lettice to marry me as I 

‘Why not? She appears to wish to. She and I 
settled It al last night. I can’t say I built nmch 
upon the title-deeds. If you had found them, it ’s 
a hundred to one you couldn’t have establisiied 
>mur claim. But you belong to a well-known 
^ therefore value it perhaps 

0 highly ; and jmu have a good character, which 
IS invaluable ; and, moreover, Lettice seems to have 
made up her mind about it, and I do not think she 
f 1 suggestion as to your running 

an ay and leaving her. I will send her to tell yoii 
what she thinks of it now, and have a business tlilk 
witii you to-morrow morniug.’ 

He left me, and in a few moments a rustle of silk 
made my heart beat more quickly. 

She came straight to me, 

she saM disappointment, dearest,’ 

_ ‘But I have no disappointment,’ I replied, hold- 

! 1' wanted" ^ 

Let me look at the jar,’ she said, 

I giiye It hito her hands, and she examined it 
curiously Plien she said, ‘I shall always love the 
queer old thing, for if it had not been for it I do 
Tontt^^ ^vould ever have told me you cared 

‘I would not~if I could have refrained. I am 

^raybeaid for tempting me to ask for so much udieii 
I can give so little.’ 

witfa* jneiirT f ■*e returned, 

4 LLT" P-aybeard muei 

nav e the place of honour in onr home.’ 
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fHE OEIGIIT OP PEARLS. 

HE pearl-fisheries are of great import- 
ance to the island of Ceylon, and the 
many uncertainties connected with 
^10 industry have gfoen cause for 
much cuncern to the Government, 
uho have lately caused the condi- 
tmioiigdily im^estigated, and have in- 
-< iches into the nature and habits of 


the pearl-oyster. As a result of these iiivestin-aiion^ 
and t he knoydedge obtained from them, it is hoped 
that the pearl-fisheries can be placed upon a more 
scientific basis, and that some at least of the uncer 
tamties now conuected with them may be removed 

investigations; which v-et 
under the control of Professor Hardman F P ^ 

rhiu4v'4’tf T '^“->4 ibei: 

p. titului mtevust. It has usmiUy been held tliat 
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tlio jiearl was the result of a grain of sand which, 
having gained an entrance to the shel], became a 
source oi such irritation to tlie oyster that in self- 
defence the riglitful occupant of the shell deposited 
a number of layers of the pearly substance ai'ound 
the intruder. It lias been shown, however, that in 
the great inajority of cases the pearl is, in reality, 
due to the presence of a small worm, and it is around 
the dead bodies of the spherical larv® of this worm 
that the oyster deposits the numerous layers of 
nacre, and tli us forms the beautiful pearls which 
are afterweards so highly prized. It thereupon 
liecarne important to learn the life-history of this 
parasitic worm, and it was ultimately found that 
certain species of file-fishes which prey upon sliell- 
lish become infected with the worm, and they in 
turn cause the infection to spread to the large 
lisli-eating rays or sharks which feed upon the 
lile-fishes. It is in these rays that the worm 
attains maturit}’ and liberates into the sea a 
numerous family of emlwyos, which enter the 
oyster and begin again the interesting cycle of 
adventures. It will he .seen that this succession 
of different hosts is necessary to the fulfilment of 
the life-history of the parasitic worm, and, conse- 
quently, without these file-fishe.s and rays the beauti- 
ful orient pearl would probably Irave no existence. It 
is therefore possible by keeping infected ray-fishes 
in large cages in the vicinity of the oj’ster-beds to 
increase materially the product of orient pearls. 

EAST AFRICAN COTTON. 

The scientific and technical department of the 
Imperial Institute, in connection with an exhibi- 
tion of Empire-grown cotton recently held at South 
Kensington, lias been investigating some samples 
of cotton grown in Britisli, East Africa, and the 
results of their experiments are given at length 
in the Bulletin of the Imiiericd Institute. The 
cotton sampilea were suhjected to various tests for 
strength and general healtliiness, and measurements 
were made of the length of the filire. The samples 
were also sent to commercial exjierts, whose reports 
on the market value of the cottons are given. The 
general conclusion, arrived at is that these cottons 
are on the whole of promising quality, but that 
they show evidence of lack of care in cultivation. 
The investigators believe that if more care was 
exercised, particularly in choice of seed and also 
in the harvesting of the cotton, without doubt a 
pi-oduct would be obtained which would he suit- 
aide for the demand in Great Britain. 


The .strong and peculiarly refreshing smell of 
ozone was di.stinctly noticeable at the recent Elec- 
trical Exhibit.ion in London, and it was easily 
traced to the exliihit of a new company with the 
name of Ozouair .Limited. The oztme, or rather 
tin* ozonised air, i.s produced in great quantities 
by means of a simple apimra<.u.s utilising the 
principle of the .silent discharge of high-tension 


electricity. It has long been known that this 
silent discharge resulted in the production of 
ozone from the oxygen in the air, and it has 
been shown by Warburg that the foiunatioii 
of ozone in these conditions is due to emi.ssion 
of ultra-violet light. Tlie high-tension electricity 
nece-ssai-y. for the purpose is produced by means 
of a .suitably arranged transformer from the ordi- 
nary lighting supply mains, and the air is driven, 
through the apparatus by means of a simple elec- 
tric fan of the familiar typ)e. It is claimed that 
ozoni.sed air in public building.s, sanatoria, &c. is 
directly conducive to health, and also that it has 
a marked germicidal influence on the air. 

NATURAL VENTILATION. 

An interesting comparison of the various systems 
of ventilation, natural and artificial, is contained in 
a booklet recently issued by the proprietors of the 
Boyle system of natural ventilation. The disadvan- 
tages of utilising forced ventilation, whether created 
by machinery or other means, are fairly obvious, 
for ventilation produced by fans or blowers or 
heated flue.s generally means an exce.ssive draught 
in some portions of tlie building and vitiated air- 
in others. Natural ventilation, on the other hand, 
if properly applied, keep.s large bodie.s of air con- 
stantly moving at a slow rate of .speed, and all 
the air in a building is renewed in a short time,, 
although no perceptible draughts are created. In 
the Boyle system of ventilation the air is with- 
drawn from the top of a building by means of 
what is called an air-pump ventilator, and fre.sh- 
air is introduced at somewhere about the breath- 
ing level by means of a sy.stem of air inlets, hy 
which the air is directed upwards and diffused 
about the building in all direction.s. The so-called 
air-pump, wduch is contained in a kind of cupola 
at the top of the building, comists of an arrange- 
ment of metal plates .set at certain angle.? around 
a central chamber which they enclose, and they 
are so arranged that every movement of the ex- 
ternal air has the effect of exerting a pumping 
action on the air contained in the cluimher. This 
becomes partially exhausted, and the vitiated air 
within the building rises up to take its place. 
At the same time the delicately valved inlets 
allow the ingress of a sufficient quantity of fresh 
air to keep up the circulation within the room. 
It is claimed that there is always suffi<;ieiit move- 
ment in the atmosphere even on the .stillest 
day to operate the ventilator effectually, and as 
the ventilation is effected in an upward direction, 
the warmth of the vitiated air helps the general 
ventilation .scheme. The !5y.stcm ha.? been applied 
to churche.s and school.? and other public buildings 
with conspicuous .success. 

C’ALCIU:\I .STEEL. 

Wliether to use metal or .some other material for- 
any particular piece of work is a questicui which 
arises with wonderful frequency in the minds of 
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every inventor and original nieclianic. Metals 
have vast advantages ; but they are conductors of 
heat and of electricity, and they are liable to cor- 
rosion by the action of the atmosphere and of ; 
acids. On the other hand, glass and porcelain are 
v-asily fractured and difficult to work ; wood is in- 
llammablc and susceptible to damp, and the ques- 
tion can only be answered as a rule by choosing the 
least of many evils. A new material, bearing the i 
somewhat misleading title which heads this para- 
graph, has recently been introduced, and advantages 
are claimed for it which, should they be substan- 
tiated, will at once give it a vast importance. This 
so-called calcium steel is obtained from feldspar 
sand and lime llux, and, according to the descrip- 
tion, it combines tlie. good c[ualities of steel with 
those of several absolutely dissimilar materials. 
It is metal-like in its workability, and may be 
hammered, chiselled, liled, and bored ; yet it may 
be polished, painted on, enamelled, or otherwise 
treated just as if it were glass or porcelain ; while 
it is of tremendous strength and is capable of resist- 
ing the action of the atmosphere, and it cannot 
be touched by acids. Moreover, it may be cast into 
moulds like a metal, or the dry components may lie 
moulded into shape by hand or otherwise, and then 
heated rip to the required temperature to cause the 
constituents to he welded together into one homo- 
•geiieoits mass. Calcium steel is of a white colour, 
hut may be coloured to any desired hue by the 
mixture of metallic oxides. Further particulars of 
the new material are anxiously awaited, and in the 
meantime it would perhaps be wise not to place too 
much credence in the statements which have so far 
been published. 

COLOUR MEASUREMENT. 

When a man is asked the colour of any article 
which he lias seen, he may reply promptly that it is 
red, blue, &c. ; but if he be asked ‘How red?’ or 
‘ How blue?’ he will find it very difficult to explain 
himself cp\antilaUYe,iy. An attempt to establish a 
system of colour measxrrement has been made by 
Mr Joseph ’\Y. Lovilond, which is thoroughly de- 
scribed in his recent book, An Introduction to the 
of Colour Umiomena (Spon, London). A 
series of glass standard colour-scales are jirovided, 
by the superposition of which any given colour can 
be accurately matched in a special instrument pro- 
vided for the purpose whereby all extraneous light : 
i.s excluded. A colour wdiich requires so many ! 
tmits of red and so many units of yellow to match ^ 
it exactly can at once be quantitatively described. | 
Tlie glass slides used for testing have been prepared ' 
with the very greatest trouble and accuracy, and 
they are said to comply with the essentials of a 
scioiitiflc standard in that the divisions are equal 
and the unit recoverable. Certain standard and 
invariable chemicals, dissolved in a given propor- 
tion in pure di.'icilled water, require for a certain 
leinperalure and ibiekuess of liquid a certfun cotu- 
■binalion of colour slips to match them. These 


chemical solutions can always be obtained, and in 
this way the units of the scale are recoverable. The 
Avbole system has evidently been prepared with the 
greatest care, and the hook is a remarkable record 
of painstaking and accurate work, 

REPAIRING A STEAMSHIP, 

xi very interesting welding operation has recently 
b(3en performed by the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company on their steamship Friedrich der 
Grosse. The steamship on her way home from 
Australia had lost one of her propeller-blades, 
and in the resulting irregular working of the 
screw the steel bracket wliicli projects from the 
side of tlie vessel to carry the end of the pro- 
peller-shaft had been fractured. The fracture 
occurred in a very awkward position, close up 
to the main plating of the hull, and it would 
have required some mouths to prepare a new 
propeller - bracket and fit it ready for work. 
A perfectly successful joint, however, has been 
made by utilising the thermite process, and 
that in a relatively short time. A mould was 
built up around the fracture and filled with 
thermite, a mixture of metallic oxide and pul- 
verised aluminium. A pre-heating by means of 
a furnace combined with an electric fan was ar- 
ranged for, by wliich the massive metal parts were 
brought to a high temperature, and then tlie 
crucible containing the thermite was drawn into 
position and the mixture ignited. The mixture 
burned with a temperature of aljout three tliousand 
degrees, which wa.s sufficient to reduce tlie oxide 
and produce a pure metal which rvelded the frac- 
ture. When the mould was struck off next morning, 
it was found that a perfect weld had been accom- 
plished, and the vessel was shortly after ready to be 
jilaced in commission once more. 


Since tlie free-wheel forced its way so unde- 
niably to the front and came into such general 
use, the question of providing elficieut brakes for 
bicycles has attained even greater prominence tban 
hitherto. It was speedily found that brakes acting 
directly upon tires were out of the question except 
for emergencie.?, for the brake has to be so constantly 
used under the new conditions that the tire would 
be very rapidly worn out. Rim-brakes are open tu 
the disadvantage that unless the wheel is ab.solutely 
true the action of the brake is jerky and spasmodic, 
and wheels cannot Re kept true for very long. 
Band-brakes acting upon the wheel close to the hub 
have proved themselves to be the most .efficient, 
blit they are open to several disadvantages, as, for 
instance, the very liigh temperature to which they 
nupidly rise. In coasting, a long hill it sometimes 
happens that the leather will be badly charred or 
even burned away completely, with the re.snlt that 
the brake suddenly ceases to hold. A new device 
has recently been placed upon the market which 
appears to obviate all these disadvantage.s. It is a 
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'kind of iiiside-oiit band-brake, if the expression 
may be permitted. In the interior of the hub is a 
smooth metal surface, against which is the equiva- 
lent of the l)and in the form of a circle of steel in 
three separate portions. In the normal loosition 
this circle of steel is smaller than that which en- 
closes it, and exerts therefore no x^ressiire upon it ; 
]:)ut the slightest pressure of the brake-handle inserts 
an ingeniously shaped wedge or lever between twm 
edges of the trisected band, which is thereby sw’elled 
ont until it jsresses tightly but evenly all over tlie 
inner surface of the ring on tlie hub. The braking 
is therefore performed by metal against metal ; and 
while only a small amount of heat is produced as 
the result of the necessary friction, there is nothing 
to be liurned by it, and the bralce should therefore 
remain in x^erfect condition for years. The device 
is known as the Chamberlain Patent Brake, and 
it is of course ax:)X3licable to either front or back 
wlieel, or to both. 

COOKING BY ELECTRICITY. 

JIueli attention is now being devoted to the pro- 
duction of electrically heated cooking utensils and 
devices, •while at the same time the electricity supply 
companies— conscious of the advantages to themselves 
of a daylight load in the reduction of their w-orkirig 
expenses — are reducing their prices for current in- 
tended for cooking purposes to a very low rate. 
Nevertheless, the generab introduction of electrical 
cooking ax)x)liaiices in place of those in common use 
to-day ivoiild xu'obably mean an alarming increase 
in the domestic expenses of the average household'. 
But apart from the question of the introduction of 
'electrical cooking gcnerallj’', there are many smaller 
ways in wdiich electricity for , culinary purx)03es 
might be adopted wdth great advantage. Afternoon 
tea may be made in the drawing-room without any 
licl];> from the kitchen, boiling- W'ater being procured 
at very short notice wdthout any further w-'ork than 
the turning of a swdtch, Eggs may be boiled with- 
out the aid of fire or flame, or a clioxi or steak 
grilled on the table’ from wdiich. it is to be eaten. 
The actual cost of current consumed may be heavy 
compared to the work done, but it would be in 
itself so small as to x>as3 unnoticed wdien the saving 
of labour is taken into consideration. But to cook 
a •whole dinner by electrical means, to roast a joint 
and keep stock-pots constantly stewing, is exuite a 
■diiferent matter, and it remains still to be poioved 
that thC: system can be economically introduced into 
a household wliere at present the gas-cooker or the 
coal-fed kitchener holds swmy. 


A novel device for the prevention of skidding— 
that grave danger to antomobilists from which the 
bravest sbrink liecause it is uncontrollable by the 
coolest head and steadiest nerve — is described in a 
recent issue of the Scientific Jinierican. It consists 
of a small trailing wlieel attached to the under-side 
of the car, and so placed that, normally, it is out of 


contact Avitli the roadway, but may be dex>ressed so 
as to run upon the ground whenever the driver of 
the car thinks that there is danger of side-slix>. In 
connection with this little running trailing wheel 
is a wlieel or set of wheels having rough jagged ja-ws 
set in them. The trailing ivheel rims lightly on 
the roadwny so long as the car show's no tendency 
to skid, but directly the smallest side-slip occurs, 
the trailing -wheel is instantly deflected to one 
side or the other, and this deflection automatically 
brings the jagged cog-wheels in sharp contact with 
the roadw’ay, into which they dig with sufficient 
tenacity to arrest the skidding at once. The clanger 
being over, the trailing wlieel assumes its vertical 
position and the cog-Avheels rise out of contact Avith 
the ground until the next incipient side-slip brings 
them into action again. The principle of the dcAlce 
apxiears to be good, and it should certainly be 
Avelcomed by all clrii'ers of motor-cars Avho have 
in their hearts the fear of side-slips, 

A NEW UMBRELLA-RACK. 

A coiiA^enient anrl handy device for use in vest!-' 
bales and shox>s and other places Avhere Uinbrellas 
are wont to be collected has been designed and 
introduced to the public under the name of Brom- 
hall’s Patent. It consists of a strong leatlier, strax> 
gathered up into a series of short loox>s, each sus- 
tained by a strong x^ear-shaped , spring Avithiii. The 
springy looi^s are almost touching one another, hut 
call be momentarily x^’essed apart Avhen the stick 
of an iimhrella is x^wshed against them. The 
umbrella then slips into the sxiace between . the 
sxningvS, which close arouiid it and hold it With 
sufficient firmness but Avitliout scratching the xiblish. . 
The looped strap can he fastened around a pillar or 
attached Hat to a Avail or any other eonvenient 
suxiport, AAliile an enamelled iron trough to catch 
the drixis compfletes the scheme of things. The 
umbrella-rack takes up A'ery little spiace, and is 
quite inexpiensAe. 

PRESERVATIVES IN POOD. 

The eA’^er-increasing separation of the food con- 
sumers from the sources of their supply, due to the: 
constant groAvth of toAvns and cities where food 
cannot be groAAm or cultivated, makes the preserva- 
tion of pierishable articles one of supreme impiort- 
ance. The postponement of natural decay in meat 
by smoking and salting has been practised front: 
immemorial times, but the groAvth of knoAAledge . of 
the causes of decay, and simultaneously the big 
Strides in the science of chemistry, have made it 
feasible to re.strain decomposition of food by a 
variety of methods. The principal chemical pre- 
servatiA'es are boric or boracic acid, sulphurous acid, 
.salicylic acid, and formalin. Used in the small 
quantities requisite for the preservation of food for 
reasonable periods, these cliernicals are poractically 
Avilhout taste or odour, and are probably quite 
harmless. The so-called boron preservatiims are 
very largely used for the preservation of dairy 
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produce, AUiile salicylic acid is chiefly used to pre- 
vent change in beverages, jams and jellies, &c., and 
various other foods derived from fruits. Formalin 
is sold as a preservative of milk, hut is objection- 
aide, as it retards digestion, and milk treated with 
it is quite rnifit for infant feeding. The use of 
chemical preservatives being so largely on the in- 
crease, the question arises whether the acctmtdated 
quantity of all the extraneous chemicals consumed 
with our food may not have an injurious effect upon 
our systems? 

BIRDS Atrn THE FEUri'-FABMBRS. 

Another strong and convincing warning against 
the thoughtless and stupid extermination of birds 
suppo.sed to be inimical to farmers comes from 
Canada. Thousands of fruit-trees were destroyed 
last year by. mice, and in the report of the Ontario 
Fruit-Growers’ Association it is pointed out that 
the enormous lo.ss wa-s due solely to the fact that 
the value of certain clas.ses of birds had been over- 
looked. The writer remarks that the most im- 
portant law in all nature is the one which maintains 
the balance between various forms of life. The 
balance had been destroyed by killing the bird.s 
which prey upon these mice, and in consequence 
the mice had increased and the tree.? had suffered 
far greater damage than the birds themselves would 
ever have inflicted. Woodpeckers are ruthlessly 
i?ln>t because they are .suppo.sed to suck the sap of 
young trees. In reality they are seeking out and 
destroying the boring insects whose ravages it is 
almost impossible for man to check. In one case 
it was actually proved that a single woodj)ecker 
had found and eaten no fewer than eighty-two 
borei'S in one morning. 

BREAD. 

It is confidently asiserted by hread-reformer.9 that 
the demand for a dead-wliite article, as yielded 
by modern methods of milling, takes away some 
of the most whole.some and nutritive properties of 
the bread. Flour in some case.s is actually bleached 
with chemicals to make it whiter. In mo.st modern 
milling methods the germ which provides the colour, 
flavour, and nourishment of wheat is thrown away. 
In a grain of : wheat the outer covei-ing contains the 
bran or sharps, the larger lialf the white substance 
or flour, and the smaller half the germ of the 
future plants, now thrown away. The old method 
of milling, to which it is suggested we should re- 
turn, ground nji the wdiole grain. Steel rollers 
have taken the place of the old millstones, and 
roll the germ out, and it is sifted from the flour 
by sieve.s of silk. There are flour-miU.s ut Kiiig- 
ston-upon-Thames, Dorking, Ewell, IVre.xham, and 
the Apostoloff (at 93-94 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.), which by their methods are said to 
retain all the nourishing properties of the wheat. 
The Hovis system, with headquarters at hlacdes- 
lleld, retains the wheat gerni. In the case of the 
Apostoloff .system there is a .s]>ecially patented proce.ss 


for dealing with the ‘middlings.’ Home-grown 
wheat is irsed, which is put in at one end of the 
bakery and comes out in loaves at the other. All 
the berry except the bran is u,sed, with a yield of 
85 per cent, instead of 72 per cent, of the U'eight 
of wheat milled by the ordinary proce.ss. It ' is 
contended that bread which contains the germ, 
besides being more nourishing and pleasant to eat, 
will remain fresh longer than that from roller- 
ground flour. Dr Eabagliati, in Ms Air, Food, and 
Emreise, says we eat far too much bread, and thus 
lay our.selves open to indigestion, colds, bronchitis, 
&o. Much might he said against raw, half-cooked 
bread. The whole subject is one of national and 
world-wide importance. The methods here out- 
lined are discussed by Mr Francis Fox with ap- 
proval in Macmillan's Magazhie for November 1905, 
and there is an article on similar lines in the 
JVorU’s Work for October 1905. 


SUSAN BEAT: HBE SAMPLEE. 

Quaikt relic of an older, primmer day ! 

Out of tlie past, with charmings fragrant, rare, 

Your faded silkon letters;, once so gay, 

Announce to all, ‘This is the sampler fair 
Of Susan Bray.’ 

Upon the paidour wali you hang in state ; 

Yet of the maid who wrought you nought you tell 
We feel slie must have been demure, sedate., 

But you just say siie lived and ’broidered well 
In ‘twenty-eight,’ 

We seem to see her as she hent above 
Her sampler-frame, her needle flai5lung bright; 

Her sweet pursed mouth, eyes gentle as a dove, 

Bare neck and arms, soft hair tied smooth and tight i 
Maid made for love. 

That she was loved ’twere m.aclness to gainsay ; 

She, we know well, had lovens and to spare. 

If she loved too is harder far to say, 

And yet we deem her gently shy as fair, 

This Susan .Bray. 

Perhaps But vain nurst rdl coiijei;t.ure he ; 

Her sampler shrines her secrets fi-om our gaze. 

Smsdl comfort to he told, ‘ Here yon may : see 
How well my parents in my youthful days 
Had care for mo.’ 

P. W. SAraDEESOS. 
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By Alfred ColbucKj Author of The Maiden's Shoe, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 

had become reminiscent over an ‘ Bless yon— -no ! . There isn’t a single European 
I excellent. brand of Manilla cheroots, left in Slian-si. That devil among the Boxers, Yu 

! when ; Foster, Avho ' was watching Hsien, sa%v to that.’ 

' , the ascension of a perfect ring of .‘But surely, Foster,. she and her husband were 

■ ■ J gray smoke which he had cleverly not killed in Shan-si Y 

puffed out from between his rounded ‘ISTo ; they are in Nagasaki — Alice ainl the young- 
3, suddenly said, ‘ You knew Alice Chester, ster as well as can be, hut Macpherson, poor fellow ! 

dc ? ’ sadly shattered, and not likely to survive.’ 

)f conrso I knew Alice Chester. I had heard ‘How did they gut away ?’ 

■ name coupled with Ids, and I had never clearlj’- ‘Well, I will tell yon,’ said Foster, squeezing the 

lerstood why the . intimacy had not ripened into lighted end of his almost burnt-out Manilla into 

rriage. I answered him warily, nevertheless, the ash-tray, and pn.I,ling himself up in his lourig-. 

leiv anything personal cazne in Foster was pro- itig bamboo cliair, ‘'Miere. are very few I sliould 

bially reticent, and I wondered rather at the care to tell ; hut you are different, Dick, from the 

•iipL reference to Alit^e Chosier. ‘Yes,’ said I. majority. You will not put a false itiLerpreta- 

le last 1 heard of Ino- was that :-h.e had turned tion upon my part in the drama, and it will give 

dical fjtndenL, and intended taking her dip]oma.g yon an idea of the worth of a t.hinaworafin, who, 

I lady doctor.’ after all, played the leading jiart, and ])hiye.d it 

And .die succeeded. Dick. More than that, she nobly. 

rried, au<l came <3ut here as ifrs itaepherson to ‘ After the Maepbersons had settled in Shan-si, I 
p her husband in curing the maladies of the heard nothing about them except by stray references 
.estials. She met him in Edinlmrgh. He was in Mary’s letters, and I thought I didn’t care the 

training there as a .sort of medical evangelist, loss up of a button how they fared ; nor did I until 

I she caught his enlhu-siasm, and married him, those ugly rumours about the da.sta.rdly deeds of the 

i devoted hei’self through her husband to the Boxers began to . fly about. Then, somehow, I began 
ilia Inland Mis.sion.’ to care. They were in the thick of it in Shan-si. 

luderal!’ I exclaimed; for all thh was nows to I couldn’t get Alice out of my miiid. You see, 

. ‘And where did they settle Y Dick, she was a cousin after all, even if she had 

In Blian-.si. about a couple of hundred miles to married a Macpherson ; and 1 couldn’t leave her 

soulli-wesb of Bekin.’ to the tender mca’cies of a crew of hloodthir.sty 

Then you would see them as they passed spiritualists, with the devil him.self at their head, 

ough ? ’ without an attempt to .save her. 

No. They didn’t call upon me. Alice had ‘News reached me that Yu Hsien had let loo,se 
sons. And it didn’t matter, for the disincliua- his infernal compatriot.s. I knew kins, Dick — knew 

II wa.s mutual. I shouldn’t have known that that no foreigner within the province, man, woman, 

y had pa.s3ed through if Mary liadn’t written to or child, ivould he safe if he, could po.s.sihIy work 

. me. She and Mary — my sister, you know — their destruction ; and that decided me. The music 

I’c alway.s fricuiuly, and .still keep in touch hadn’t begun in Pekin. lYlien I asked the chief 

■h each otluer. Alice is a distant cousin of for leave of absence he looked at me from under his 

vs.’ beetled eyebrow.? as if I were demented, so I had to 

So I understand. Is she still in Sban-si ?’ tell him why I wanted to go. He made no demur. 
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He reinintied me that the instrumentalists, were 
tuning lip, and that the music might begin at any 
nioment. It would be easier to face it inside than 
outside. He gave me to understand that if I got 
into a tight place he wovxld be cpiite unable to assist 
me, I should have to shift for myself. When he 
.saw that I was ready to take the risks and was de- 
termined to go, he gave me his consent and a hearty 
hand-shake; and his eyes grew suspiciously moist 
as he expressed the hope that I might regain the 
liOgation with Macphenson and his wife — we were 
both ignorant of the existence of the youngster — 
before the place was barricaded and shut iu by the 
howling Harmonies.’ 

‘HarmonieSj Foster! Why do you call them 
Ptarmonies V 

‘ Oh, that ’s the name they give themselves. 
Boxers we call them. It ’s a short, expressive, con- 
venient name eno\igh for us ; but any name so 
laconic is an abomination to them. There i.s no 
iinesse in it — no poetry, no religious sentiment. 
Their name is the Society of the Doubled Fists 
of the Heaveidy Harmonies,’ 

‘It certainly smacks of spiritualism.’ 

‘ There you have it, Dick. It is spiritualism, but 
it has a nasty materialistic way of showing itself. 
.T ohu Chinaman is nothing if not spiritualistic. He 
alone is the true Celestial. We Westerns don’t 
know him; and, depend upon it, he’ll surprise 
some of us 3 ^et.’ 

‘ He ’s a yellow contradiction.’ 

‘ That may be ; but the Boxer is the typical 
Chinaman.’ 

‘I’ve put you off, Foster. Go on with your 
tale.’ 

‘ An explanatory parenthesis — eh ? Well, in 
Chinese toggery, with an artificial pigtail and a 
face to match the co.stume, I started from Pekin, 
and reached niy destination iu five daj^s. It was a 
lively business. In more than one town I saw the 
Boxers at their antics, gathering recruits and initiat- 
ing them into the .society liy mesmeric means — or so 
it seemed to me, for the fellows fell into a kind of 
trance, and then aro.se posse,ssed by the pugili.sLic 
spirits and iu the belief tliat they were thereby 
rendered invulnerable— sabre-proof and bullet-proof 
— because clad in heavenly armour. As you may 
suppose, although curiosity drew me, and for my 
own safety sometimes I had to ai>pear among the 
3p.K'Lators, I didn’t make myself too prominent, but 
sped on mj^ way. 

‘Alice was suspicious when I arrived, as she had 
good cause to be in the state in tvhich the country 
t,hen was, and neither she nor her husband pene- 
trated my clisgui.se. But there tvas one person in the 
compound with keener eyes than theirs. Tsie, little 
Rob’s nurse, as plucky a Chinese maiden as ever lived, 
and as true as .steel, turned her quiet orbs upon me, 
and uhispered to her mistress; and in an in.stant 
Alice said, “Yon are an Englishman,” and her 
whole manner changed. So I made myself known ; 
and, Oiugiug aside all reserve, she welcomed me with 


cousinly cordiality. Macpherson, whom I found to 
he. a sensible feliow, with all his wits about him, 
seconded the welcome heartily enough, for his wife’s 
sake, if not for his own. Rob was a placid, smiliiig, 
cherubic little chap, and took to me at once, pigtail 
and all. 

‘ Wliile we v-ere at supper an urgent message for 
Macpherson came from the mandarin ; and, late as 
it was, he set out for the Yanieii. 

‘Piob was asleep under Tsie’s charge, and Alice 
and I were alone for an hour or more. From 
the conversation I gathered that she had become 
really alarmed at the increa.sing depredations of 
the Boxers. Her fears had been rpiieted somewbat 
by the calm, steady, matter-of-fact way in which 
her husband had continued his work. He thought 
that the local mandarin was to be trusted. He A^■a 3 
persuaded, also, that the people who had benefited 
by their skill, and who had professed to receive 
their doctrine.s, were perfectly friendly, and xvould 
warn them in time if there were anj'' pressing 
danger, or even defend them if need be. xind 
Alice had the fullest confidence in her husband. 
Still, her alarm was retil, as I could see by the look 
that crept into her eyes more than by the words 
she spoke. 

‘ The curious part of the, conversation related to 
Tsie. She was one of the first to place herself in 
the hands of Macpherson and his wdfe for mediciil 
aid, and there is no doubt that Alice, by her 
assiduous nursing had sax'cd her life. Upon re- 
coveiy she liad refused to leave tlie compound, 
and had installed herself first as xHice’s attendant, 
and then as Robbie’s nurse. Latel)’-, from some, 
quite exceptional source, she had brought them 
news of the Boxers— news that always proved to 
be correct ; and she had told them that there 
was no immediate caxtse for uneasiness. It was 
safer for thenr to stay than to llee. She said that 
she w'ould inform them when the danger became 
imminent and riigbt a nece.S3it3^ 

“‘The mandarin ha.3 received peremptory order .3 
from the Governor,” said Macpherson upon his 
return, “to send us across the mounlains Tai- 
Yuen. The e.seurt luns arrived already, and we aie 
to start with the dawn. All the niib.sionaries of 
the province are gathering there at the Governor’s 
request, that he may afford them' proper pro- 

lie 
we 


has blown over, 
for our .safel y if 


lection until the .storm 
will not be responsible 
remain here.” 

‘ “ And have you consented to go ? ” I asked. 

‘ Macpiienson turned his steady eyes upon me. 
He detected the tone of eager concern with which 
the question tva.s put. It escaped me unaxvares. 

i“'\Yhy ?” saidhe. ; 

“‘Because Yu IT.sien is the devil incarnate.” 

‘Macpher.son smiled at iny confident a.ssertion, 
and then became very grave. He could see that 
I M'as serious enough. “Mj' ctm,seiit wa.s nut ashed 
for,” said he. “It was assumed by the mandarin 
that we should only be too glad to gw.” 
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‘'‘But you didn’t say, dear, tliat we should go?” 
put in Alice ; and then we both turned towards lier, 
and found that her face was blanched to the lips, 
and that she was endeavouring to suppress the fears 
which were surging within her. 

‘“Xo. Don’t alarm yourself,” .said lie. “I re- 
ceived the message with the customary official 
courtesies, and replied in. a diplomatic fashion 
which left me perfectly free to folloAv my own 
coiirse ; but, for all tliat, the escort will assemble 
outside the coinpoimd with the dawn, I ^wonder 
if Tsie knows anything about it. Would you mind 
asking her, Alice ? ” 

‘When she had gone Macpherson whispered, 
“Alice is extremely nervous. We had better talk 
tliis over alone. 1 don’t like it. My opinion 
of Yu Hsien is not t juite so unfavourable . as 
yours, and it might be less dangerous to trust 
him, and take advantage of .such jiroiection as 
he can give, than to refuse his e.scort and shift 
for ourselves.” 

‘ “ .Macplierson,” I replied, “ I am sorry that I was 
betrayed into saying what I know Yu Hsien to 
be in Alice’s presence — solely, however, because it 
will luinecessarily increase her alarm, and not 
in the least because I believe I am wrong in mj’' 
estimate of him. I would like to repeat deliberately 
that I, knoiu him to be as treachei'ou.s and cruel a 
man as ever sat in a provincial governor’s chair ; 
and yon could enter a lion’s den with greater 
security just now than you could enter the 
Yamen, where Yu Hsien can work his merciless 
ivill uncliecked by any outside power.” Tlien, 
nettled by Maepherson’s exa.speratingly cooT re- 
ception of my statement, I continued; “What 
do you think I have come here for? Has it 
been a pleasnre-jaunt, thinlc you, in native dis- 
guise, merely for the, fun of it— a kind of peri- 
patetic picnic, eh ? ” 

‘ He regarded me w'itli surprise, l:mt before he 
could frame an answer Alice had returned. 


‘“Tsie is gone,” said .slie in a subdued and fear- 
some whisper, “and there Ls not a single soul 
except ourselves left in the compound. They are 
all gone.” 

‘ “ What ! ” exclaimed Macplierson in amazement ; 
“the servants, the patients—every one?” 

‘ “ Yes ; we are quite alone. Rob is fa;st asleep. 
I thought Tsie must have slipped into the women’s 
ward ; but it is empty, and the men’s ward too. 
The people seem to have been sjiirited away. What 
does it mean ? ” 

‘ “ I ’ll have .a look round,” said Macpherson. 
“Don’t distress yourself, Alice. Tsie will be .sure 
to come back again, and, whatever it means, we shall 
pull through. — E.xcuse me a minute or two, Poster ; ” 
and he hurried away. 

‘“Do you think Tsie will come back again, 
Alice ? ” I asked. 

‘ “ I don’t knoAv. I hope so.” 

‘ “ Can you trust her ? ” 

‘“Perfectly.” Then, after a pause, “Whether 
Tsie comes back again or not, I can trust her 
perfectly. She Avould not leave us except for 
the A'ery gravest reasons. .But why should she 
go without telling me? And Avhy should they 
carry off the patients secretly, stealthil}’-, Avith- 
out a sound? There is soinetlung uncanny 
about it.” 

Macpherson returned only to conflrin his wife’,3 
statement that the premises were empty... He 
could scarcely believe his own eyes, and knew 
not wliut this secret withdrawal of all the occu- 
pants might portend. WA chatted about it in 
a make-believe, easy fashion, hiding from each 
other the thoughts that were uppermost in our 
minds. Macpherson and I had one aim in this 
— the quelling of Alice’.s fear.3. She Avas dendl}" 
pule. MTiat she was inwardly suffering Ave 
could only surmise ; hut she controlled herself 
admirably.’ 

{To be continued,) 


By CiiAiinE.s Windham, 


things considered, it is perhapis as 
AA'ell that the identity of the man 
\Adio first : gaA'e a ‘tip’ has, never 
been disco A'ered. No doubt the in- 
dividual in question Avas aiiiimited 
by the best motives, and had no 
idea of tile Iierit.age of annoyance .and expense he 
Avas bequeathing to .an innocent posterity. It may 
fairly , be presumed, too, that he meant his ill- 
}ikiced geaierusiiy to be regarded as a personal 
null ter for tliar one occasion only, and not ns 
establishing a precedent in either his oavu ease or 
that of anybody else. Cnfurtuuately, these pralse- 
Avortliy iuLeulions failed utUirly, and the innova- 
tion spread promptly and to .such an extent that 


Avhat Avas originally an entirelj' optional custom 
lias now practically become an obligatory one. 
From time to time, certainly, a few hold .spirits 
have been daring enough to make a determined 
stand against the evil — fur it is nothing less— but 
the attempt has never proved succes.sful. Sooner 
or later the iconoclasts have, under pressure of 
the class whose vested intere.sts are thns assailed, 
giA'eu Avay and fallen into line with every one else. 
Nor is this really to be Avondered at, for to Avalk 
out of an hotel ignoring tlie outstretched hands 
of the army of douiestics lined up in the entrance" 
halls demands con.siderably more than an average 
amount of moral courage, similarly wiiii regard 
to every other instance ivliere cu»tom decrees that 
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the insidious ‘ tip ’ .. shall he bestowed. Perhaps 
this e.Yplains ill part why it is that although we 
all. bitterly inveigh against the practice, yet we all 
subscribe to it. 

One of the most irritating features in connection 
with ‘tipping’ is that there is no rhyme or reason 
about it. Thus we fee A., who does nothing, and 
pass by B., who possibly deserves recognition. 
When we dine at a restaurant the imposing head- 
waiter ha.s a coin slipped into his hand at parting, 
although ilia labours on our behalf have commenced 
and ended with the presentation of the bill. Tet 
the cook who has prepared the dinner gets nothing 
at all. Again, we ‘tip,’ or ‘remember,’ as the 
individuals concerned prefer to term it, the em- 
ployes in a hairdresser’s shoii, hut not those in that 
of a tailor or bootmaker. In the same way, cab- 
men are overpaid as a matter of course, while every 
halfpenny of change is firmly exacted from ’bus 
conductors. There may be some good and sufficient 
grounds for drawing these delicate distinctions, 
yel nobody seems to he aware of them. 

That the practice of ‘tipping’ is on the increase 
there is not the slightest doubt. New claimants 
for this form of recognition are continually spring- 
ing up. In the old days, for example, when one 
stopped at an hotel the waiter, chambermaid, and 
‘boots’ alone expected a gratuity. Nowadays, 
however, these functionaries are joined by lift-boys, 
luggage-carriers, hall-porters, and waiters from all 
the various departments of the establishment-— 
smoking-room, drawing-room, reading-room, res- 
taurant, &c.' .Every one who has travelled must 
have a lively recollection of how, at the moment, 
of leaving, all. sorts of individuals who have 
hitherlo kept, out of sight suddenly spring into 
existence. , To ignore their mute, but .at the 
same time exceedingly eloquent, appeals is 
impossible. , , , 

It is said that a hardy Briton once left an ultra- 
Ihshiomible hotel in Paris without bestowing so 
much as a single sou on any of the expectant 
throng gathered together to speed his parting. 
Waving them aside with a lordly gesture, he walked 
calmly through the front door into the street, 
ordering his luggage to be sent after him. The 
hall-porter was so taken aback that the daring 
visitor was safely out of sight before he quite 
grasped what had happened. Then, with great 
presence of mind, he transferred the luggage to a 
cab bound for the wrong railway station. It was 
the only possible method, he felt, of marking his 
sense of horror at the outrage committed on himself 
and coIleague.s. 

. A less drastic, but equally efficacious, : manner 
in which hotel employes notify their uncomplimen- 
tary opinions of those with whom tliey come into 
«;ontact takes the form of inscribing on the luggage 
certain hieroglyphics in chalk. Another plan is 
to arrange the labels in such a way that the staff 
at other establishments subsequently patronised 
will be able to decipher their hidden meaning. 


The code is rather complicated. Thus, according 
to whether an innocent-looking label be pasted the 
right or the wrong tvay up, or on the top, the 
bottom, or the side, something different is meant. 

If only the system were known the traveller could 
ensure the command of special attention, for all 
he would then have to do would be to arrange the 
labels so as to read, ‘This is a generous man; 
treat him -well,’ or something of the sort. It may 
possibly have been within the reader’s experience 
on arriving at an hotel to find the servants 
extending him a w'elconie the reverse of cordial, 
and eying his trunks and boxes with apathy. For 
this the position of a tell-tale luggage label is 
responsible. At times, also, hall-porters, w-heii they 
consider themselves inadequately rewarded, go a 
step further and chalk an offensive epithet on the 
baggage of the individual concerned. A place 
where this sort of thing frequently happens is 
Monte Carlo, and any one who fails below the 
standard of liberality laid down by the staff of the 
hotel he stops at there is liable, on departing, to 
find the words ^salM^ and ^salir' scrawled on his, 
boxes. The result is that wdieii he reaches the 
railway station tlie porters, instead of attending 
briskly to him, all. suddenly remember pressing yi 
engagements, elsewhere. It often happens, too, ■ 
that anything tluis marked goes astray on the , 
journey, rather leading one to suppose that it .is , 
thrown out of the window at the first convenient 
opportunity. 

Ladies seem to he .special sufferers from this ; 
unwelcome form of attention. A few , weeks ago , 
a letter on the subject appeared in a Gontinental 
paper. The writer, a lady travelling alone, com- 
plained that on leaving a certain well-known 
Eiviera hotel, after a week’s stay, she dispen.sed 
gratuities on the following scale : Femme de , 
chambre, hall-porter, and head- waiter, five francs, 
each; ‘hoots,’ four francs; lift-attendants (two men^ 
four francs ; luggage-porters (two men), four francs ; / 
omnibus conductor, three francs total, thirty 
francs. Despite this really liberal expenditure she 
evidently failed to satisfy the greed of the staih 
for when she reached the station she discovered 
that all her luggage had an insulting remailc 
chalked on it. An experience of tins sort is not 
calculated to give one a very pleasant impression 
of Continental travel. 

.Just as the ajipetite grows on what it feeds upon, 
so does ‘ tipping ’ increase with ‘tips.’ It is the 
lavish and ill-placed liberality of certain individuals: : : 
that is responsible for the serious proportions 
which the system has now assumed. The moderate , 
gratuities once given in rare instances and entirely 
as a matter of grace for services outside the ordinary 
no longer obtain. ‘Tips’ have become many and 
large, and are looked upon by their recipients as 
their just due. If they are not forthcoming pres- 
sure is brought to hear by the ckvss concerned, 
and pressure of a nature that few are bold enough 
to stand against. It seems that it is the wealthy 
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tourist from the United States more tliau anj' one 
else who has made ‘ tipping ’ such a tax. Scattering 
dollars where slullings would be more tlian ample, 
they make the way very difficult for the equally 
well-iuteutioned but poorer individuals who come 
after tliern. It is only natural that when once 
a waiter has had lialf-a-sovereign for performing a 
tiifling .service, he turns up his nose when the next 
j'latron offens him lialf-a-crown. 

One of the chief difficulties in connection with 
t-iie whole sy.stem of ‘tipping’ is that there are 
no exact rules aljout it. Thus no one can declare 
with: certainty either whom to ‘ tip,’ when to ‘ tip,’ or 
liow much to ‘tip.’ It i.s all very ‘.veil to .say that 
the answer is ‘everybody,’ ‘ always?,’ and ‘liberally;’ 
for, though excellent in theory, this dues not work 
out in practice at all. Then some professed experts 
declare, with regard to the amount, that the proper 
scale of disbur.sement.s is, in tlie ca,se of residence 
at an hotel, 10 per cent, of the bill. Tins, however, 
i.s by no means a safe calculation, as it generally 
means far too small a sum. Suppose, for example, 
a four days’ liotel-bill to be two and a half guinea, s. 
The ‘tip’ percentage would then be a trifle over five 
shilling.?, a sum which it would be impossible to 
divide in such a manner as to satisfy everybody who 
expects to share in it. The number of these is often 
embarrassingly large. First and foremost is the 
lordly head-waiter ; then comes at least one assistant. 
These two alone will leave very little change out of 
five shillings, while the hall-porter, chambermaid, 
lift-attendants, and luggage-carriers have also to be 
reckoned with. Then, if one stops long enougli to 
run up . a bill for twenty pounds, the 10 per cent, 
basis is equally inapplicable. 

To lay down the precise amount to be bestowed on 
each applicant is scarcely feasible, as the distribu- 
tion depend.? on many different circum.stances. A 
long stay, for example, means larger gifts at parting 
than a small one ; and, similarly, more is expected 
of the occupant of a first-floor .suite than of the 
individual who contents liiinself with a modest bed- 
room at the top of the house, Avhile the class of 
hotel p,atronised is also a governing factor. Strik- 
ing an avLwage, however, it may bo said that, in the 
case of a week’s re.sidence, the following sums are 
ample: head- waiteiy five shillings; waiter, half-a- 
crown ; chambermaid and hall-porter, two shillings 
each ; luggage-porter, eigliteenpence ; lift-man, a 
sliilling. , They •will all probably look as though 
they wanted more, bin. they will at least have the 
grace to say, ‘ Thank 3 mu.’ 

Peopdti Avho are ine-x])eriencod in the ways of hotel 
life, and e-speciall^" ladie.s travelling alone for the 
first tiuu', often find their ignorance on the .subject 
of occasionijig them grave embarrassment at 

the nioment of dexjarture. While thet' are anxioits 
to do the right thing, tliey do not. in the least knotv 
what the right thing is. Before now the imposing 
manager luiu,se]f ha.s had half-a-sovenugu slipjted 
iiiilo his hand, while the hard-working chambermaid 

overlooked altogether. There i,s a storv, too, of 


a young girl who, when leaving one of Loudon’s 
most fashionable hotels, sought out the Head-waiter 
and, with many ljla.she.s, pressed sixpence upon liim. 
To the credit of the individual in que.stion, it is said 
that he took it with the air of accepting a five- 
pound note. At the big restaurants tlie waiters 
generally solve the difficult question by seeing that 
the change includes no single coin smaller tlian a 
shilling. If by any chance there should be !i .sum 
of elevenpence halfjoennj" in it, they will blandly 
a,sk the customer for another halfpenny so that tliey 
can avoid tlie necessit}" of returning any copx)er.s at 
all. When the little jiile of silver coins is presented 
with a deferential smirk, one feels that one can 
scarcely do less than hand one of them over to the 
waiter. 

In re.staurants, as elsewhere, the ‘ tipping system ’ 
ha.s grown considerably of late. When the habit of 
patronising such xdaces was not so widespread as is 
at present the case two or three coppers would have 
been received with gratitude. Now, however, not 
only does the waiter look scornful if he i.s offered 
less than a .shilling, but he is accompanied by a host 
of other claimants upon the customer’s bounty. 
Tlie magnificent individual who, in a uniform 
suggesting a blend of a field-nmrshal and vice- 
admiral, stands at the door and say.s, ‘Cab, .sirl’ 
expects .sixpence at least for his onerous labours,. 
Then there are the cloak-room attendants to be 
considered. Even when the establishment is one 
in which the ‘no fees’ rule obtains, one is sure 
to find openly displayed on the counter a .saucer 
with a few coins in it. They are probably placed 
there as bait, but it is imposssible to overlook them. 
Should a visitor be daring enough to pretend t'l ilo 
.so, the attendant will jingle the .saucer nieaniiigly 
and remark in a loud tone that the cloak-room 
service is not charged for. ‘Awed, I’m glad to 
hear it,’ once replied a customer from north of 
the Tweed as he struggled into liis overcoat. ‘ It ’a 
the only thing in this place that’s cheap.’ Then, in 
the restaurant itself the di.spen,sing of gratuities 
doe.s not begin and end at the man who actually 
brings the food to the talde. After him, foi' 
example, is his assistant who cai'i'ie.s the plai,i‘S, 
the wine-waiter who soek.s to mesmerise customers 
into ordering co,st]y brands by presenting a list ihat 
invariably opens at the cbumpagiic piortioii, tiie 
head-waiter who brings the bill as though ho wore 
conferring a personal favour, the cigar-attendant 
Avho never has any brand under sixpence au iiidi, 
and, fiually, the small boy in buttons who, when ilie 
meal i.s over, brushes imaginary crumbs from one’s 
coat. All these individuals h.ave remark;\bly itching 
palms, and all regard a sixpence as though they' had 
never .seen such a coin before in their lives. The 
practice that obtains in some resLauraiits --as al.'^o in 
certain hotels— -of charging .separately for ‘ .seiu’ice ’ 
is tlmoretically'’ supposed to x’elicve patron.s of lld.s 
form of extortion. A.s a matter of fact, howe^'cr, 
it does nothing of the .sort. All lhal it does i.s 
to add to the expense of going to such places. By 
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till, way, ^ylii]e on the subject of restaurant ‘tqrsj it 
may be mentioned that during the last few months 
a highly objectionable custom imported from Paris 
has sprung .up in certain London supper-rooms 
of permitting one of the bandsmen to go round 
the tables at regular intervals and openly solicit 
gratuities. 

A [though theatres have held out for a long time 
against the insidious advances of the ‘ tipping 
system/ many of them have now succnmhed. At 
few, for example, is it po.ssible to secure a cab after 
the performance until the commissionaire on duty 
ha'= first pocketed a few coppers. Very often, too, 
the attendants who show the audience into their 
seals look as though the sixpence levied for the ill- 
printed pamphlet by courtesy termed a programme, 
in which, the cast-list is hidden among a mass of 
whisky and corset advertisements, should be supple- 
mented by a second for themselves, The cloak- 
room charge, too, is little short of an outrage, 
cou-idering the lack of accommodation pirovided 
and the way in which hats are piled one on top 
of another and coats rolled out of all shape. At 
one place of entertainment, it is said, a , stalwart 
indiviclual used to stand in the hall and .shout 
in stentorian tonesj, ‘This way to the cloak- 
roonp Overcoats and sticks to be left here— 
sispenco .each,!’ ‘But I haven’t got either,’ 
mildly . observed, . an old gentleman among tlie 
crowd, ‘ Then out 3''Ou go and get ’em!’ was the 
triumphant retort. , 

The extension of the ‘ tijpping system ’ to country- 
houses is of comparatively recent growth. It seems, 
lioweveiy to . have more than made up for this by 
the large .proportions it has assumed. Nowadays, 
indeed, a country-house visit is almost as expensive 
as is residence in an hotel. , Butlers, f ootmen, coach- 
men, valets, and housemaids all have, to be reckoned 
witb... . Even a modest Saturday to Monday means 
half -a-sovereign for the butler ; while if the guest 
.dioois, motors, or rides, there are gamekeepers, 
chauffeurs, iand grooms to he added to, the list of 
those exp,ectmg fees. At big establishments these 
gratuities amount in the aggregate to such a tax 
that people of moderate means often find them- 
selves compelled, to refuse invitations altogether. 
Hosts and hostesses certainly do their host to keep 
what they admit to he an evil within reasonable 
hounds, but they are powerless to uproot it entirely. 
In some houses a box is placed in the billiard-room 
for the reception of whatever the guests choose to 
leave behind for the staff. Such sums are then 
jioolttd and divided at regular intervals among all 
untitled to participxite in them. The plan has much 
to commend it ; but, as may be imagined, it is not 
piopular in the servants’ hall. 

Gamekeepers are perhaprs mor-e highly ‘tipped’ 
than the members of any other subordinate class. 
A eoupile of poumls for a day’s shooting is quite 
an ordinary fee for them to pocket. One in- 
dividual, however, on a certain occasion returned 
this sum to the donor with the cliilliiig remark that 


he only accepted ‘priper.’ The guest veiy properly 
reported the matter to las liost, with the result 
that a pnece of pwper was instantly handed to the 
keep^er. It took the form, however, not of a five- 
pound note, but of a rnontli’s notice. At tlie 
same bouse on anotlier occasion a guest who had 
a single, afternoon’s sport presented the keeper with 
a sovereign. When, he reached London again he 
found that he had left his gun behind him Tliere- 
upmn he wrote to the keeper, instructing him to> 
forward it. The repfiy lie received was as follows : 
‘SlE,-— The gun you ask about is in rny possession. 
I sliall be pileased to forward, it wlien you pay me 
the four piomids that you owe me.’ This is tlie 
sort of thing that ‘staggers humanity.’ 

Sea-trips are closely hound up with sea-tips.. 
Indeed, one cannot go on the shortest voyage without 
discovering that the, piassage-money is not by any 
means the only expense to which the traveller is 
put. The different ‘ tipis ’ or gratuities may he small 
in themselves, but they mount up to a good deal 
in the aggregate. On a long journey— to xiiistralia 
or China, for example.-— they are apit to make a 
considerable hole in the ten-pound note ; while 
even on one of only a few clays’ duration they 
can easily run away with the best part of five 
pounds. 

It is difficult to lay down any bard-and-fa.st rule.s 
about ‘tipis’ on board sliip. Tbey are governed bjy 
many different circumstances,, such as the duration 
of the vo.yage, the cla-ss of cabin,' occupied, the 
amount of attention required, and the ideas on 
the subject of the individual concerned. First- 
class travellers are naturallj’ expected to be more 
generous than second-class ones,:, and on some 
lines ‘tips’ rule higher than on others.. This latter 
circumstance has very little to do with the length 
of the voyage, for the big Atlantic liners which run 
between America and England in five days call 
for more private disbursement of this sort than 
do manj'- of the vessels plying to India and the 
East. Oruises on pileasure-yachts, too, mean larger 
gratuities than usual. 

To the inexpierienced voyager the task of dis- 
covering whom to ‘tip’ is almost as difficult as that 
of discovering how to ‘tipi.’ The novice is certain 
to give either too much or too little, while he is 
also, very apit to pi’ess his piarting gifts iipion the 
wrong people, A weallffiy hut un travelled indi- 
vidual, in his anxiety to do the right thing, once 
took the captain a.sido as soon as he came on 
board and blandly offered him a sovereign to 
see that he was made comfortable. Another 
stood so much in awe of his cabin-steward that 
he passed Mm by altogether when the critical 
moment came. 

The number of people on board sliip who expect 
to be tipped (or ‘remembered,’ as they tlienisclves 
more elegantly put it) is large enongb to be a 
serious consideration. RougWy speaking, every one 
— except the officers — wlio comes into contact with 
the passengers thbfks himself ill-treated if not 


])ecuniarily rewarded at the end of tlie voyage. 
Of course there is no comi:)vilsion to fall in witli 
tliis view ; at the same time, those who hold aloof 
from the general practice are not likely to have 
their comfort studied to any great extent. Thus 
the non-tipping hut strong-minded traveller never 
finds himself called at the proper time in the morn- 
i]ig, the hath is always occupied when he wants 
it," his deck-chair gets washed overboard in the 
niglit, and portions of his baggage mysteriously 
di.sappear when he is leaving the sliip. The next 
time he goes to sea he probably decides to sub- 
scribe to the custom, much as he may dislike 
piayiiig for service that is nominally rendered free 
of cliarge. 

rir.st and foremost among those who are eligilde 
for a n.ip’ is the chief-steward. Unle.gs he receives 
■what he considers an adequate amount a bad seat 
at table is the result. On the American liners a 
sovereign is (piite a usual figure to present this 
important individual with. The millionaire oc- 
cupants of tlie best state-rooms and those who 
want the privilege of sitting at the captain’s table 
at meal-times have to jiiut their hands a good deal 
deeper into their pockets. A more modest scale 
obtain,? on the P. & 0., Orient, and Union Castle 
]ine.Sj on any of wluch a sovereign i.s regarded as 
an outside gratuity even for the longest voyage. 

After the chief-steward has been ‘ renienihered,’ 
the man who waits at table claims attention. Five 
shilling.s for a short voyage to the Mediterranean 
or Egypt, and ten shillings for a long one to India 
or the Cape, are the usual payments in this case. 
Tlie cahin-stewarcl expects recognition on at least 
the same scale, and as he ■svorks liarcler for the 
passenger.s’ comfort than any one else, ofteai gets 
more. Then comes the batli-steward, wdio sees no 
rea.son why he should he left out in the cold wlieii 
anything is being given away, although on board 
ship people almost invariahly prepare their own 
baths. However, he generally receives half-a-crowu 
from every one tipoii whom he is supp)osed to be 
in attendance. The last to submit a claim is the 
baggage-room steward. A couple of shillings meet 
it V, 'ell enough.. 

So much for the staff below' deck. There is 
another one above w'hidi has no intention of being 
overlooked when tipping-time arrives. At its head 
is the smoking-room, steward, %yho seldom does 
anything more laborious than -whistle do-wn a 
speaking-tube for cigar,?. In order that he may 
not collap.se from overwork, he is provided with 
an as-sistaut who fetches driiik.s from the adjacent 
liar as they are required. Each of these w'orthies 
thinks himself ill-used if he is not presented with 
at least four or -five shillings hy all who have used 
the smoking-roojri during the voyage. The deck- 
st e-ward, who is rcssj-tonsible for the acccs.sories of 
the various g;mres played on hoard, has also to he 
remembered ; and, finally, there is the quarter- 
juaster w'ho iook.s after the deck-chairs. Half-a- 
c^o^vn apiece is enough on their account, although 


they themselves may hold a different opinion about 
tlie matter. 

On some lines a practice prevails of jdacing a 
box in the smoking-room or saloon, in which 
pa.9senger3 are recpiested to deposit such Hip.s’ as 
they may feel inclined to give. The ainormt of 
these is then divided equitably among the stafh 
The plan siiares the traveller a good deal of troubh; 
and mental anxiety. It also has the advantage of 
ensuring that no one gets a larger share than by 
the accepted custom he is entitled to. Among the 
participant.s, however, it is not popular, for they 
consider that the total tlm.s subscribed is below' 
Avhat it otherwise would be. The shipjiing line 
-wliicli relieves its pjitrons of this taxation entirely 
(for tlie ‘ tipjiing system ’ amounts to nothing else) 
has a great future before it. 'tJnfortunately, sneh 
a line has not yet come into existence. 

Although clubs are supposed to offer sanctuary 
from Hips,’ and though rules are specially framed 
to ensure this, the laudable intentions of the com- 
mittee are not always successful. In some of the 
new'er and less well-managed establishments, at 
any rate, the '^vaiter.s appear distinctly aggrieved 
if tlie menihers insist on receiving their full change. 
when paying for refreshments. The ‘ Thank youy 
sir,’ w'ith wliich a shilling is pocketed for a nine- 
penny cigar seems to hypnotise }'oung and nervous 
members into ignoring the odd coppers "when they 
are at lengtli presented. But even, -where the rules 
against ‘tiiqiing’ are strictly carried out, memhers 
are taxed to almost the same extent by a polite 
invitation to contribute to the servante’ fund list 
which is organised at Christmas-time. Of course 
one is free to do so or not; hut the fact that the 
names of all donors and the amounts they give are 
entered in a book t.hat is open for inspection make.s 
it practically impossible fur one tu stand aloof 
without declaring one.-^ielf a cunnu(lge<jn. Quite 
an ordinary .sum to subscribe is half-a-guinea, and 
in clubs with a large rnemhership a substantial 
total is thus made up for the benefit of the staff. 
In a certain political cluh, indeed, it averages as 
much as twelve hundred pounds each Christmas. 
This is divided among the -waiters, &e., in pro- 
jiortion to their length of service. 

Perhaps the country where ‘tipping’ is more 
dee,ply rooted than anywhere else is Egypt. The 
persistence of the demands for ‘backsheesh ’ there 
is quite proverbial, and the apjiearance of a stranger 
in the streets of Cairo or Port Said is the signal for 
tlie immediate s-wai’iniiig round him of beggars, 
hucksters, guide,?, and touts of every deseripition. 
Even when one makes a purchase in a native simp 
one is expected to leave a piastre or iwm behind, 
nominally ‘for coffee,’ In Italy, too— -and e.s])efij- 
ally in Naples— touring and ‘tijqa'ng’ go hand- 
in-haiul. The only thing to bo. thankful for is that 
throughout Ihe entii'e country gratuities are smaller 
than anywhere, else in Europe. An hotel hall-porter 
in Pome beams w'hen he is presentad wiili a couple 
of lire., and equally moderate disbursements are 
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gratefully accepted by waiters and cliainbermaids. 
There are, however, so many of them to participate 
in the visitor’s bounty that even these small sums 
form a serious item in the cost of an Italian tour. 


Altogether, protest against it as we do, the ‘tip- 
ping system’ has come to stay, and not even the 
most resolute of passive resisters can stand against 
it for any length of time. 


A. ST OEM Y MOEYING. 

By Lady Napier of Magdala. 

CHAPTER xr. 

ash-tray ; but you must let me put down your cup. 


heart failed her a little, on 
’rival at Brayborough, as she 
ed the groom of the chambers 
the long corridor, carpeted 
I’imson velvet-pile, into which 
the feet sank as into moss, stared at 
bj'- the cold eyes of the marble portrait-busts on 
pedestals placed at intervals along the walls. 

‘ Her ladyship is having tea in the library,’ said 
the servant, flinging open a door and ushering her in. 
Her name sounded strangely in her ears. The room 
was appareiitly full of people, an immense fire roar- 
ing at one end of it, and myriads of electric lights 
everywhere, Betty, accustomed as she wvas to the 
gentle rays of the old colza at Dunscaith, blinked 
like an owl in the sunshine. 

Lady Forsyth hurried towards her, greeting her 
affectionately. 

‘Dear thing, how tired you must be after that 
horrible journey! Coine to the tea-table. The 
Miss Pegrams, Amy Ashton,’ designating with her 
long tortoiseshell-handled eye-glasses a group of girls 
near the table. ‘ I hope you are all going to be 
grejit friends.’ 

The girls stared stonily at the new-comer, and 
continued their conversation, helping themselves to 
more muffins. 

Lady Forsyth poured out her tea, and re- 
trialing a little before the chilly glances of the 
coterie of rather plain, smartly dressed girls, found 
a friendly chair near the fireplace. 

‘ Who is she?’ said a woman in a lovely rose- red 
tea-gown, with long bare arms wliich she waved 
perpetually, auburn hair puffed and piled in the 
latest fashion, and black eyes, who was sitting on a 
sofa, and who hardly dropped her voice in speaking 
to a man seated behind it. ' ‘ Another girl, I suppose. 
What a bore ! I hate girls ; they are always in the 
way (except the old Pegi-ams, who know their way 
about, and whom you can hardly look on as girls). 
One can never say anything before them, and one 
i.s never sure there may not be one in the room, 
behind the winduv’-curtains or screens, .sneakin’ and 
lyin’ loAV and listenin’ ! Look at those idiots on the 
ottoman with their ears cocked. Don’t you agree 
with me,, Lord Iltirlestone '!■ I am sure you do. 
May I ha\'e one of your cigarettes, one of those 
with the gold tips ? ’ 

‘Most certainly, Mrs Williams. Here is the 
case, and here arc some matches beside- you, and an 


or you will inevitably spoil the loveliest thing in 
tea-gowms I ever saw.’ 

He was deadly tired of her — of her affectations, 
her glances, her weary London scandal and talk— - 
and he took the enp out of her hand wdth a pleasant 
smile, and waalked to the tea-table to look at the 
fresh, fair face of the new-comer, wdio w'as roasting 
it mercilessly, regardless of consequences to her 
complexion, in front of the roaring fire. Tea was 
over, and men were slinking away in many varieties 
of coat to the smoking-room for a quiet hour, ‘ with- 
out the women’ some of them muttered to each 
othex’, all on tobacco intent. 

Some of the Avomen made for the billiard-room ; 
soixxe lit cigarettes and sat, down to piquet; some 
betook themselves, with the newest novels to their 
rooms to, rest before dinner. 

Lady Forsyth, dying by inches for Jier ‘bridge,’ 
seized on Betty, saying, ‘ I am sure you Avould like 
to go to your room, darling, and rest before dinner. 
Would you like a book ? This is quite new. Oh, 
perhaps , you had better not read that !’ dropping 
it like a Ixot potato. 

‘ Thank you, I have a book,’ said Betty. 

‘ We dine at eight sharp,’ continued Lady Forsyth. 
‘Your uncle won’t give in to dear, delightful eight- 
thirty, so I shall expect to see your dear little face 
again at eight. Your maid’s room is just across 
the corridor, opposite yours. Of course you liaxm 
brought Johnnie—dear Johnnie ! ’. She chattered 
amiably all the Avay upstairs. ‘ Here is your room, 
darling. I must positively run away ; ’ and she 
pattered off, her draperies flying. ; 

Johnnie was in ecstasies on seeing the door open 
and his beloved mistress enter. He always stayed 
in her room when visiting, and hated the moment 
of arrival oix a visit, Avhen he had to trot along 
behind the maid, led xxpstairs by an ignominious 
chain, his tail hanging doAxm, the picture of humilia- 
tion and injured feelings; but he wuis less unhappy 
visiting than he would have been if left bebind 
at Dumsoaith xvitb the keeper and the shooting- 
dogs, ixpon whom he looked with terror and rage, 
to wail Ids little heart out in the kennels at 
night, and to he fed with nasty food of the dog- 
hlscuit order, prepared hy unloving and unlovely 
handvS..:;. 

lie made himself into the shape of an inverted 
comma on Betty’s appearance, and squeaked xvith 
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delight. She divested herself of hat, coat, and funs, 
sinking a little wearily into a comfortahle arm-chair 
before the fire, when he fle\v into her lap, and she 
kissed his dear, rough little head above the faithful 
Iji'ow'n eyes, and felt better. 

The girl looked very handsome in her white even- 
ing-gown, with some splendid pearls belonging to her 
mother clasped round her firm wdiite throat. Her 
<lark hair sprang back in thick natural -waves from 
tlie temples, and her little Highland maid had a 
genius for hairdressing. However ugly the fashion 
in. vogue miglit be, she managed to tw-ist it into 
Ijeauty and grace, and the fashion at that moment 
v-a.s very ngly indeed. 

Betty -wandered slowly dowmstairs, lingering to 
lt.)ok at well- remembered pictures and prints on the 
■walls, some of wdiich recalled vividly the father 
she had lost. At the foot of the stairs wars Lord 
Harlestone, putting some letters in the letter-box, 
and looking very distinguished and high-bred in 
his scarlet hunt-coat. 

He and Betty had not been formally introduced. 
As he held tlie door open for her she smiled 
u]) fi’ankly and childishly into his face, and they 
became friends for ever, as does .sometimes 
happen. 

‘What a lovely girl,’ he thought; ‘and what a 
look of her father, dear, kind old Fitzhugh ! She 
seems a perfect child. I W'onder how she -svill get on 
■with my lady’s rabble, and tho.se Pegrams, Ashtons, 
and Company. Spiteful eats all, I venture to say ; 
and how tliey will hate her '. I fancy she rides, so 
I hope Forsyth -will take her out pretty often. Lady 
Forsyth seems to be quite incapable of anything 
but that ghastly bridge. Oh, that Williams woman 
ag.ain ! I foresee I shall have to take her in to 
dinner.’ 

The lady sailed towards liim, miraculously draped 
in palest green satin, rising from out of it as 
Aphrodite from tlie sea. The lustrous texture 
clung to her form, outlining her figure with 
wondrous accuracy, and falling into a .shining heap 
round her feet and streaming a-^vay behind her. 
The -wonder of it -was, not so much a.s to how she 
had got into this garment, if so it could be called, 
but as to hoiv long she -would remain in it, for two 
tiny straps of diamonds on the shoulders in lieu of 
sleeves were apparently all the means that had been 
brought to secure that end, and on which it de- 
pended. Her auburn hair wa.s fluffed out over a 
circular bolster, great diamond wdngs w'ere affixed 
to the loop.s and twi.st.s that crowned the edifice, and 
a GLiire de Dijon rose nodded over her brow. She 
wa.s really perfect as a specimou of her kind, and 
£0 she thouglit as she came triuin]thautly forward 
to meet Lord .1-Iavle.stone, Avho had piqued her vanity 
; considerably liy his ‘difiidence,’ as she liked to call 

j hi.s hackwardnes.s in enrolling himself among the 

I troops of her admirer.?. 

f The big drawing-room, or Lsaloon,’ a.s It was 

usually called, wa.s a handsome rooiu, .smaller rooms 
opening ofi' it. It \^'a,s hung with erim.son silk 


damask, -svhich threw out the fine pictures and wall 
decorations and the lovely old furniture. 

The blaze of electric light was %veil managed and 
shaded, and the brilliant toilettes of the ladies 
and scarlet hunt-coats of the men formed a rather 
dazzling tableau. 



CH.VPTKR XII. 

IjORD FORSYTH, who had not vet seen 
his niece, greeted her with affection, 
prophesying frost with a doleful coun- 
tenance. 

I must explain that Lord Forsyth’s first witY liad 
been Betty’s aunt, her father’s very lovely .si.ster ; 
and, as is sometime.? to be remarked in families, a 
stronger likeness comes out between some aunts 
and nieces than between mother and daughter. It 
•was pre-eminently so in the present case; and many 
a smothered sigh broke from Loid Forsyth’s lips as 
he looked at the girl, who seemed to grow more 
and more like her dead aunt year by year in looks, 
manner, and nameless charm. He laid never for- 
gotten the wife he had adored ; but as years went 
on, a comfortable friendship into which he had 
drifted with the good-natured rich widow of a 
connection of his own ended in marriage. 

It had been in many ways a less succe.ssful ven- 
ture than he had anticipated. The fact is that 
no man and woman can ever really know each 
other as they -will when the crucial test of mar- 
riage has been apiplied, dispelling all ilhwitms, 
.setting each partner face to face, with no softening 
veil between. ISTot that this by any mean.? alway.s 
implies disiliasioii. Far from it; but reality 
must take the place of glamour, and preconceived 
ideas are often found to have been strangely wide 
of the mark. 

If this be the case with young coiqfie.s, it is 
infinitely more so with the middle-aged. The lady 
knows her -world. She knows the ci'eaiure man — 
his likes, his dislikes, hk tastes, his ways — and she 
knows how to make herself de.sii'able by consulting 
each and all of them, keeping her own idiosynevasies 
in the background. The quarry, man, flattered, 
made comfortable, apjiealed to fur his vahuLble 
oprinions, say.s, ‘ Charm in’ woman,’ and falls into tlie 
net. . Aftenvards— -weli, afterwards takes care of 
itself. If each be wi.se, a nu)re or less ngreeable 
moJAis viveiidi is esiabli.shod ; if not, patlis diverge, 
indifference possibly turning to dislike and con- 
tempt. 

Needle-ss to say how hrilliant is the outcome of 
the experiment (for experiment it is, and always 
will be) in some case.?, when affection grows with 
knowledge, the journey of life is hriglitened by each 
to the other, rough way.s are made smooth, ea<.'h 
burden shared and lightened by the sharing, as they 
trundle down the hill of time together. 
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Lord Forsyth and his second wife found that they 
had not one taste in common. She had a ]>erfect 
craving for society— society not always composed 
of the choicest elements, jarring her liushancl’s 
iastidious taste considerably. He never interfered, 
feeling perhaps a little compunctions as to the in- 
equality of his marriage bargain : she having brought 
him all the affection of which siie was capable, poor 
woman, and a great deal of money; be, a heart 
that could never beat with love for woman again, 
and bis worldly position, which counted for very 
little in his own eyes ; and great indeed would 
have been his surprise had he known the hugely 
important place it held in, hers. 

But they went their ways peaceably enough, and 
jogged along with great amiability. There wei’e no 
cliildren by either marriage. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ETTY was taken in to dinner by a young 
gentleman, the latest acquisition of the 
Royal Horse G uards Green. He was very 
' young. A delicate down adorned his 
upper lip ; his collars were of the highest and 
shiniest, big white tie of the very latest model. 
Life was a burden to him; but his one wish in 
life at this period was to be as near Mrs Williams 
us po.ssible, and he told himself how bored he was 
with girls. So Betty, having tried in vain to talk, 
to him, turned her attention to her other neighbour, 
a kald-headed sportsman with a black beard, who 
loved Scotland and the ‘hull’ and dogs, and found 
that he and she had much in common, notably about 
sea-fishing, the joys of catching razor- fish on frosty 
moonlight nights, and of crab-hunting among the 
rocks, ‘ And he hails from the right side of the 
Border,’ thought Betty. 

Mrs Williams and Lord Harlestone were seated 
opposite, and Lord Harlestone’s glance often wan- 
dered to the animated young face at the other 
side of the table; and Mrs Williams found him 
rather dull and absent and unappreciative of her 
highly spiced talk and the stories that became 
broader: as the champagne flowed. 

Dinner was a long and elaborate process. Lady 
Forsyth’s two-hundred-guinea cook, who fed his tire 
with pounds of fresh butter when it did not burn 
to his taste, had to live up to his reputation ; and 
the courses were many and varied. 

Betty, however, was sorry when it was over. She 
atid Colonel Fraser had enjoyed themselves very 
much (particularly Colonel Fraser), and she rather 
dreaded being left to the tender mercies of the other 
girls, none of whom she fancied, and to whom she 
would naturally be relegated while the married 
ladies exchanged expeiiences as to their ail- 
ments, &c. 

The girls clustered round the fire in the smaller 


drawing-room, the Miss Pegrams appropriating 
the largest share. Betty made a little remark, 
and the elder Miss Pegram murmured a reply, 
staring at her, and looking her over from head to 
foot with her cold, prominent eyes, taking in 
every detail of dress, figure, face, pearls (espe- 
cially pearls) ; then turning to . the other girls, 
she said : 

‘I suppose you have all heard that: Tody’s, afiair 
with Jocko is off ? I myself could never tliink wdiat 
he saw in her. Bungo says it is all Lady Lou again, 
and Tiggy told Boo he saw them’- — - Here aim 
dropped her, voice, 'and I do not think we need 
pursue the spiteful drivel any further. 

Tbe Miss Pegrams were daughters of a cadet 
of wluit they themselves considered to be a very 
great family. It was certainly of high rank, but its 
members descended to very low doings. Insolent 
to a degree when they dared to be so, the)^ would 
cringe when it suited their object, assuming a false 
good-fellowship for the pnrpo.se of what was pure 
and simple plunder. They would consort with Jew, 
Turk, or infidel could anything be got out of them, 
often benefiting to the extent of many thou.sands 
by the money-getting instincts of their profitable 
proteges. The Pegram impudence was such that 
they contended that their having tluns consorted 
with a gilded canaille conferred a brevet of respec- 
tability on them, rendering them eligible , for ■ an 
entree into London society. They forbade the world 
at large to speak of them as Jew, Turk, or infidel,, 
saying they were not so ; and as impudence is ,a 
great power, they were obeyed by some, and sundry 
cards of invitation from noble bouses were sent to 
the shady candidates for a place in the great world 
of London (which is really a very vulgar little world 
after all, very narrow, and often duller than ditch- 
water). So they were launched, and gave more 
money to the Pegrams and their following, and did 
more dirty work for them, until they felt tliey were 
sitting on their own bases, and need be mulcted no 
more. 

There were many, however, who saw the Pegrams 
as they were-— -sordid, immoral, and debased— and 
disliked and despised them, and sorrowed that any 
great name should he used to gratify the Imst for 
gold and other things ; and the Pegrams were by no 
means so great in tbe eyes of the world as they 
thought tliern-selves— a fact which ivould have 
surprised them .so greatly, had it heon brought 
to their notice, that they would have laughed it 
tQ,scorn. .. 

The two Mi.ss Pegrams now staying at Bray- 
borough were chai'acteri.stic spccimeus of their race. 
Many May-days had slipped over the head of the 
elder since that one long ago on which she had 
made her first curtsy to lier Sovereign. She was 
plain, with a disagreeable expres.sion, a pasty face, 
and cold, light, prominent eyes, thin lips, and a 
heavy jaw. She was always very well dre.s.sed, and 
had rather a .smart figure and an ‘air.’ She felt 
that her social gifts were wa.stecl at home, and 
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secretly sickened of the dullness of the family 
mansion in the Midlands, despising their country 
nei'dibours, who -were neither opulent nor distin- 
crufshed, but good, contented folk, happy in their 
iioines and with a month’s uncomfortable visit to 
a London lodging to see siglits and attend sales at 
the hot end of the season. 

It must also be said that they ecpially disliked 
and despised Ida Pegram and Tier , pretensions. 
She therefore spent most of her time out: of the 
London season in country-house visiting. By 
Judicious management and some toadying she had 
secured a large number of houses on which she 
could count ;for thi.s end. She was very anxious 
to marry; but how can one marry without aGurs- 
band t And * lie cometh not, she said.’ Years were 
slipping hy, and chances of marriage with them ; 
and rage consumed her at times to an extent that 
frightened her. 

ibu' sider was of a dillhrent type, younger and 
apparently more amiable. She affected extreme 
youth and imiocence, was large-eyed and open- 
mouthed, tall and smart-looking, and sandy-haired 
like her sister. She was equally .spiteful and un- 
truthful, but conciliatory in manner, and on the 
surface good-natured. She also was desperately 
anxious to secure a husband. 

Ida Pegram, the elder of the two, was once 
staying in a country-house with a very great lady — 


a great lady in the he.st sense; of the word, to the 
tips of her pretty fingers, good, time, and clever. 
‘My dear,’ she said to a friend a.s Ida Pegram closed 
the door behind her, ‘I do not know what it is 
about Ithi Pegram, but she always makes me feel 
shabby.’ And so it wa.s. If a joy could be Jiiade 
to be felt less joyful, if anything slighting could be 
said of any one, or a di.sagreeable imsinuation made, 
then was Ida: Pegram in her element ; and she had 
the knack, too, of putting her finger on the spot, 
not to heal or soothe — far from it — hut to Imi’t and 
gall and make you wince. 

They were a good deal feared, were the Miss 
Pegrams ; for, going about very much, they had a 
way of getting up little offensive cliques among 
themssolves and any oilier girls they could iiffiiiiidate 
into joining lliem (particularly titkd girls) in the 
houses they freijuenlod, keeping themselves to them- 
selves, and making it uncomfortable for those whom 
they chose to treat as outsiders. 

The world is a funny place ! So far from ibis 
line of hchaviour preventing their gelling invita- 
tions, when once it was given out (very cleverly by 
themselves chiefly) that ‘ the Pegram girls go about 
quite enormou.sly, and are asked everywhere,’ more 
and more invitations flowed in upon, them, and 
more and more pretentious and imsedeut did they 
become. 

(To he continued.) 


A SEA E A I L W A. Y. 


By Bay Allen Willey. 



sleppiiig-ptoiie' 


IRO.TECTING from the southern por- 
tion of the United States into the 
ocean is a row of islands called the 
Florida Iveys. Mamed from the 
Spani.sh cayo, ‘a low island,’ they 
look on the map like a series of 
3 in the sea towards or from the 
coa.st of Flo:rida ; for most of them lie end to. end, 
with passages of water called ‘sounds’ separating 
them. On one, of the Keys farthest from the main- 
land is the city of KeyAYest, which occupies nearly 
all the island of this name. Ivey AYest is proh- 
aldy the least known of anj^ of the American cities, 
owing to it.s isolated position, for itS: only connection 
with the mainland is hy means of steam.shijis ajjd 
sailing-vessels. It is actually two hundred miles 
away frr.m other ]mpulated portions of Florida, as 
the southern section of the. state embraces that 
mysterious region called the : Everglades, a vast ex- 
pfin.-e of waler neai'ly covered with vogi.ffation. 

The Florida Iveys form a p»art of the boundary 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Clulf of Mexico, 
and are merelj'’ projections of coralline rock similar 
to many of the i.«iands of the Pacific. They are 
hut a few feet above the topmost waves which beat 
against their .shores?, and the surface is almost flat. 
Covering the rock i.s a depo.sit of earthy material 


from which spring icopical as well us jiahns 

and other trees, nouridiefl l\v tin; warm, nioi^L wiii(.ls 
of the Gulf Stream and by the fertility of the .‘^oil. 
For this reason some of the Keys are inhubiledby 
persons who rai.se fiiod and vegetables, which arc 
taken to Key lYc.st in .sailing-ve.csel'S. Outside of 
the citj^of this name, htiwcvt.-r, the entire I’loputaiion. 
is probably less Ibau a thou.sand. 

Kecently the idea of building a railroad from the 
mainland to Key Y’osl. wa,3 conceived, and a paily 
of engineers visited ail the islands wuth the view-of 
ascertaining if such a plan were i)raciicahle. They 
measui’cd the islands themselve.s, tlie deid.li of water 
in the varions sounds se[inrating them, also the 
distance across eacdi water-passtigc, and obtained 
other data which conviinx'd them that a railroad 
could be built. As a result, it luus been decided tO' 
link Key West with the re,st of the United States in. 
this manner; but when the railroad is completed it 
will he the nio.5t remarkable of its kind in the world, 
for it might be termed a railway upon the sea, since 
so many miles must lie con.slructed above the water 
itself. At jiresent the nearest point to which the 
locomotive approaches Key We,st i.s on the south- 
eastern coast of Florida, at a little town known a.s. 
Homestead, situated ou the verge of the Everglad&s. 
It is intended to continue laying the track south- 
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-svard to the shore of what is kiiow'ii as Card’s Sound, 
which intervenes between the most northern, island 
of the Florida Keys and the mainland. Then the 
( ['aek -layers will follow the Keys, spanning the 
passages as they reach them, until, when their work 
is completed, the passenger on a train can actually 
go out over the waters seventy-five miles from the 
most southern point of Florida, Cape Sable. 

Tlie route which this remarkable railway will 
follow’ is ■worthy of description. First it will jiass 
through nearly twenty-five miles of the Everglades, 
then across twenty miles of marsh-land to Key Largo, 
so named because it is the largest of the Keys, being 
about thirty miles long. Thence it passes over a 
half-dozen smaller islands until it reaches what is 
known as Bahia Honda, where the largest channel 
must he cros.sed. From here to Key West it goes 
over the Keys curiously known as Ramrod, Cudjoe, 
Big Pine, Saddle BliiicIi, and Boca Chiea. The latter 
island is separated from Key West by only a few 
hundred feet of water. In all no less tliaii one 
hundred and twenty miles of track must be laid 
from the point wdiere the line begins on Key Largo 
to Key West ; and, out of this, forty miles must 
be built directly above the open sea. The sounds 
referred to vary greatly in width as well as depth. 
That separating Bahia Honda and the Key nearest 
it is no less than eight miles in length. Consequently 
bridge-'umrk to this extent must be placed in the 
Atlantic. A number of the Keys are protected from 
the ocean storms by stretches of reef •which secure 
them ; but here there is no such protection, and the 
railroad w’ ill indeed he built upon the ocean itself. 
Several other sounds are over a mile in length, wdiile 
the engineers have discovered that the depth of water 
which must he crossed frequently ranges to as much 
as eighteen feet. In fact, ocean steamships at times 
go through some of the more important passages. 

The method of constructing the portions of the 
railroad between the Keys is unique. Fortunately 
the formation is such that the ijosts or pillars 
which must he used to support the track can be 
firmly embedded, as the bottom of all the sounds is 
of the sarne matei-ial as the Keys themscdves— the 
coralline rock. While tliis is very tenacious in its 
comppsition, it is soft enough to permit a metal 
post to be driven into it. The plan proposed is to 
employ pile-driving niachines similar to those used 
f!)r making wooden quays, but of much greater 
pow’or. They will hanimer the steel columns to he 
used into the rock. These will be arranged in two 
parallel lines, and further strengthened by cross-bars 
of metal riveted or bolted to them. Upon the sup- 
ports w’ill Ire fastened wood or iron girders, -which in 
turn will support the ties and rails. Where the line 
is especially exposed to the waves it is intended to 
raise the supporting pillars high enough above the 
water to keep the heavy seas from striking the track 
itself ; but the gales which sweep over this part of 
the Atlantic coast in rvinter are such that the struc- 
ture must be made very strong to withstand their 
ftn’ce. 


. The trains -will cross tlie deeper passages on long 
bridges, as where the wnter can be navigated by 
large vessels it will be necessary to have portions 
movable, so that they can be swung open when 
necessary. The work of the greatest magnitude, of 
course, will be in crossing the passage at Bahia 
Honda. This 'will form in itself the longest metal 
railway bridge in the world, and -svill be exceeded 
in length by very few wooden viaducts. Fortu- 
nately in some places the water is but three or 
four feet in depth, and it is believed that ordinary 
wooden trestle-work will be sufficient to support 
the railroad at these points. Wherever the metal- 
work is submerged, however, means must be taken 
to prevent it from becoming rusted or otherwise 
injured b}’ the action of the water. A proposed 
plan for protecting it is to place around the pillars 
a sheathing of wood which has been soaked in tbe 
substance known as creosote. If the wood itself -were 
left unprotected it would soon be eaten into and 
destroyed by the insect known as the teredo, which 
abounds in tliese waters. The absorbed creosote, 
however, keeps out the teredo, while in turn the 
wood will protect the pillars. Where the ■^vater is 
deepest, piers of masonry will be necessary to make 
the supports sufficiently strong to bear the . great 
weight of the track and bridge-work wliich sur- 
rounds it. ’ 

Except the road-bed on the Keys themselves, 
practically the whole of this railway must , be on a 
foundation elevated above the surface, for between, 
the mainland and Key Largo no less than twenty 
miles of swamp must be crossed on trestle-work. 
One of the most difficult and expensive sections will 
be that through the Everglades, for here the bottom 
is composed of soft mud many feet in depth. The 
experts who have examined the formation say that 
there is no pile or post long enough to be driven 
down to a firm foundation, and that the only way 
to support the track will be to form an artificial 
road-bed by dumping enormous quantities of stone 
and other material into the marsh and filling it up 
to the surface. On the Keys tliemselves the ties 
will be placed directly upon the surface of tlie rock, 
as the top layer of earth and vegetation can easily 
be removed. 

The reason for constructing this line is because 
the city of Key West has not only one of the best 
harbours in America, but because it is the nearest 
seaport of the United States to the Isthmus of 
Panama, where tlie Bauama Canal is being exca- 
vated. Its harbour is so deep that steamships 
carrying over ten thousand tons of cargo can easily 
moor at the docks. The main ship- channel leading 
to the, harbour is as deep as that reaching the city 
of New York itself, and but five feet less in depth 
than the entrance to laverpool. Tesscls going from 
Key West to the entrance of the Panama Canal Lave 
a route nearly two hundred and fifty miles shorter 
than from any other of the Gulf cities. Avhile the 
distance across the Gulf to the island of Cuba is 
less, than a hundred miles. Therefore, with the 
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railroad entering Ke-}^ West, tlie tourist need be in its gardens are gronui oranges and fruits 

but three or four hours on the ocean, while at such as are native to the West Indies and Central 

present the voyage requires at least two days. America. In spite of its isolated position, it ranhs 

The city itself is very attractive, having a mild third in population among the cities of Florida, 
climate in the winter. Its streets are shaded and is the centre of one of the greatest sponge- 

witli palms and other trees of the tropics, Avhile fisheries in the world. 


MAIMUKATH, THE JEWEL OF THE ‘THAIFAH.’ 


By A. V. 

< [rto^^HAIMUYATH ! Maimunath F The 
Bai-ji’s shrill voice breaks the 

'f' drowsy silence of the hot noon- 

The pigeons nodding in the 
shadow of the sacred |:)eepiil-tree 
on the cool brink of the well flutter and coo in 
anticipation of grain from the slim fingers of the 
women of the thaifali. The high old walls and 
deep, shady verandas of the fantastically painted 
building ramble round the oasis of well, trees, 
and rose-bushes, the whole giving a picture of 
lieaceful seclusion which would fit some quiet, 
grave-eyed Sisters rather than the chattering, 
almond-eyed houris of old Fatina Bai’s thaifali 
(house of dancing-girls). 

A woman of business is Fatma Bai, by no 
means overburdened with scruples, and proud of 
the reputation that her hoa.se has obtained for 
the beauty and grace of her pupils. They for 
their part realise that if Bai-ji does make them 
work liarder than they wish, she is, on the wliole, 
a kind mistress, dresses them in the rich stuffs 
their hearts adore, and never forgets their ])aua 
mitiii hi waste (Indian equivalent for jiocket- 
money). 

The law, et'en in a native state, does not allow 
of slave purchase, but want creates the suppdy 
nevertheless. A poor ryot, in a district where the 
hardest toil only produces a bare sufficiency for 
his many olive-branches, finds himself in a difficult 
corner. The hard old lunnia who lent him, at 
exorbitant interest, the wherewithal in a famine- 
season is pressing for immediate payment. What 
can Dargliai do ? His wife says notlxing, but she 
knows what is in his mind ; and little Basord, the 
beauty of the family, gets more petting in the 
next few days than she has ever had in the brief 
ten yeEirs of her life. 

The inevitable cannot be put olf, and the child 
is taken to the human pawn-shop, where, after 
much haggling, the father is given one hundred 
and fifty precious rupees (equivalent to ten pound.s) 
‘compensation;* and, his mind relieved of the 
moment’s pressing need, he trudges back to his 
village with a dull sense, not of sin — that never 
troiibles his ignorance — but of sullen wonder at 
the way.s of Allah, who gives with one hand and 
takes with the other. 

Histories such as these account for many of 


Stewart, 

the Papa-ji’s inmates, tlvongli the intrigue and 
jiassions of Eastern life bring up the iuirnber.s. 

‘Mainmnath.! aril [graceless one], why tarriest 
thou? Are there not stuffs to cut and sew ready 
for thy triumphs? But, mnman-jan [dear one], 
Avhat ails thee?’ said the old dame, cutting short 
her tirade at the sigixt of the girl’s languor and 
pallid cheeks. ‘ IHlJcush, it is the cursed sickness ! 
Lie thee down whilst I make thee the “ blood-cleans- 
ing” draught. Then wilt thou yet be able to dance 
to His Highness to-night,’ she added, with shrill 
anxiety ; for if Bai-ji loved Maiinunatli with almost 
a mother’s afl’ection, she loved her rupees also, and 
the services of the ‘jewel’ of the ftojak always 
commanded a goodly sum. 

‘Thou knowest, Baba-jan, if the sickness lets 
me, I will dance ; but of a truth it lieth heavy 
on me.’ 

There ai'e many tragedies of sickness and awful 
deatlis in tlie dark rooms of the thaifalis, scenes 
which strike cold horror into the hearts of the 
girls. Ill many there are longings for a diftereiit 
life ; but who more handicapped than they ? So 
long as healtli and beauty lasts they are valuable 
animals, watched lest they escajio. 

That the ‘compensation ’ , money will ever he 
repaid is a wild dream ; and so, poor souls ! they 
resign themselves to Jemnet, snutehing what joys 
they can out of their bondage. 

Maimniiath wa.s perhaps the only one whose 
whole heart and soul was bent on e.scap)e from her 
surrouiiding.s. Skin and hair as fair as an English 
girl, her dark Eastern eyes showed her mixed 
pareiitage ; but good English blood evinced itself 
in the calm and dignity of her manner, the gentle 
voice, and determination of character. 

xin old a, yah had lirought her, a bright, winsome 
child of three years, to the thaifah; but no amount 
of coaxing could wlieodle from the ayah the story 
of the child’s parentage. 

‘See, my pearl, a little red to thy cheeks, some 
kol under thy bright eyes, and none will guess thy 
sickness. 'Tis hut to-night, and to-morrow will I 
call the English doctor to thee. Doubtless it vAll 
he much money ; hut thou, Dilhish, art worth much 
to me, for thou art as the child of my old age.’ 

Decked in her handsomest Dellii dancing-garb, 
Maimnnath’s beauty had to-night a brilliancy so 
different from the languorous charms of her class 
that the usual plaeidiiy of her audience was stirred 
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tiir tliey greeted her witlr repeated shouts of 
‘•tSliabmhfShahashP 

The green skirt, cuiiuinglj'^ folded in himdreds of 
tiny pleats, rippled to the ankle, and every fresh 
turn showed the vivid poppy of the lining. The 
short green hodice, shaped to the swelling bust, rose 
above the slender white line of waist, and a delicate 
white sari, transparent and fine, with tiny gold 
stars, fell over head and shoulders, to be caught 
up behind in the graceful fashion peculiar to 
Indian womanhood. 

One cannot drive nature too far ; and Maimunatli, 
in her brave stand against fever and pain, had over- 
shot the mark. 

The Rajali’s physician, a canny old Scotsman, was 
in'esent, and his professional eye had noticed the 
fevered fiusli, the effort with which she had gone 
through the dancing, and her sudden pallor as she 
withdrew hastily without waiting for the princely 
sanction. The Rajah had insisted on her recall till 
Dr Rorbes inteiu'ened on her behalf. 

As a little lad, the doctor had been concealed, 
daring the terrible days of tbc Mutiny, by a faith- 
ful ayah, who, finding her secret in danger of being 
discovered, disguised the child as a little Mussulman, 
and entrusted hha to the care of a Mussulmani 
lady, who reluctantly parted with him when, after 
some years, he was traced and claimed by relatives. 
Associated in the most impressionable years of his 
childhood with the life of the country, Forbes elected, 
after finishing his medical coarse, to return to India, 
and finally took up the post which brought him 
again amidst the old scenes of his boyhood, and 
revealed to him secrets wliich, were they revealed, 
would but bring sorrow and dishonour to families 
who thought of their loved ones as at rest in their 
far-off Indian grave. 

Xone knew lietter than he how many little Eng- 
lish girls, rescued by" kindly natives and brought up 
in the zenana, had in time married amongst their 
protectors. 

Offering a drink of water to a thirsty little prince, 
he was amused at the retort, ‘I drink not at Uiy 
hand, 0 dog of a llafu' ! ’ Yet Forbes knew well that 
(Uily that morning his grandmotlier's hand — a while 
hand — was ])ushed ihrougii the ymnluti (screen) that 
the doctor sahib might ‘ feel the pulse.’ 

An Englishwoman, widowed at that awful time, 
guarded in the seclusion of the 'purOxth-maskin, 
and in despair of ever reluming to her kindred, 
she had married her rescuer, and knew her secret 
safe with the kindly doctor, whilst his courtesy 
and sympathy in some measure restored lier self- 
respect. 

As ilie Rajah’s especial favourite, Maimunatli 
would necessarily come under the doctor’s care, and 
the next mo ruing saw him eai’ly at the thaifuh. 

‘Ba-prel Maimuuath, you ill, my child ! Well, 
well ! lie still and keep cool ; good medicine and 
good food will soon set you up again. And then 
perhaps, after a little while, a home of your own 
—• eh, Maiimmath 1 Would not Mmishi Karim Bux 


have something to say to that ? See, Mainiunath, I 
have watched you long ; you are wetiry of this life 
here. Is it not so? I know it. The captive spirit 
of your noble English mother calls aloud in you 
and struggles to be free.’ 

‘ Wa! e, wa' e, doctor sahib, how weak and bound 
is your servant ! Your words are true ; but as well 
might the captive in liari Parbat’s grim fortress 
seek release as the poor dancing-girl another'' life. 
Mainiunath (pronrised in a vow) is niy name and 
lot : promised by my father’s vow to this life in 
death,’ 

‘ Kiich parivah naldn, Dilhush,’’ broke in the shrill 
voice of the Bai-ji. ‘Trouble not thyself with thy 
kismet, which is in the hands of Allah. See, pydri 
rnsri, take this sherbet and sleeji a wliile.’ 

Mainmuath’s illness was long and tedious, hut 
skill and patience brought her through. During 
the weary weeks of pain and listlessiiess the words 
of the doctor sank into her mind, to be poirdered 
over during the silent hours of the night. 

Forbes, for his part, realised that it would he no 
kiirdness to bring tire girl among Europeans. It 
was too late now to break her away from the com- 
niunity to which slie was accustomed ; but as the 
wife of honest Munshi Bux, whose shy advances 
towards the dancing-girl had astonished and enraged 
his relatives, she would taste the sweets of domestic 
life and forget the past degradations. 

‘ 1 ’m no’ just an auld w'iiie, to he making marriages, 
ye ken, but yon’s a braw lassie, and Karim Bux 
none so bad for a Mussulman,’ he would say, re- 
lapsing in his enthusiasm from his ‘ classic English,’ 
as he discussed the matter with the only’’ European 
for many a mile round, old Maepherson of the 
opium factory. 

The Bai-ji, however, had to he reckoned with. 
Maimunath’s abstracted manner and reluctance to 
begin the old ways, even after, in the, old lady’s 
opinion, she was cjuite strong enough to do so, roused 
her suspicion, and the girl was subjected to the closest 
espionage. To lose the biggest money- winner of the 
establi.shment would never do, and many treasured 
paisut (anklets), and (bracelets for the left 

arm) were brought out of the wily old Mussulmani’s 
treasures to lure the girl out of her present mood 
of discontent and tempt her into the desire of dis- 
playing herself in her new grandeur. 

Love will find the \my, and a. Scotsman’s deter- 
mination will carry the day ; and so it came to pass 
that a rope-ladder concealed about the doctor’, s 
burly person found its way into tlie ample folds 
of ilaimunath’s garments and iniraculuusly escaped 
Bai-ji’s sharp eyes. 

The shrill chatter of the girls in the early morn- 
ing gave the news to the old lady, who threatened 
the offender with all rhe terrors of the courts of 
law; but Karim Bux, vrho knew that illegal pur- 
cha.se,, even under the euphemism of ,‘ compensation,’ 
would not hear legal invc.sLigation, ;i[)peari'd next 
day with the compensation money and the price of 
the dress and jewels in wliich Maimimath had made 


lier escape, so that tliere might be no cj_uestioii of 
the value of them eitliev. 

In relating this, his favourite tale of the East, 
to his cronies in the old land, the doctor always 

finished with : 

‘My “compensation” came a few years after, 
when Maimmiath and her aifairs had passed out 
of my mind. As I was riding slowly through the 
streets one morning early, a rose “ plumped ” on my 


sun-helmet from one of the latticed verandas of a 
purdah lady’s house. Behaviour so unlike that of 
the usual purdali-nadiin amazed me into looking 
up, and I saw that a shutter of the lattice had 
been drawn. In the aperture appeared the smiling 
face of my old friend Maimunath, with a dancing, 
crowing baby in her arms. The shutter closed, 
and a soft voice sent its message : Kkiida sahnuit 
ll'uzvor ! ” (God bless your Honour !).’ 


T 0 A S T IAN A. 


■ jEALTH-DRINKING took its rise, as 
is generally known, from the time 
th.at the Danes inhabited thi.s islaml, 
when it was customary with them 

whilst an Englishman was drinking 

to take that opportunity of stabbing 
liini. To guard against this Danish treachery, the 
English entered into a combiiiatiou to be mutual 
ple(!ge.s of security to each other whilst drinking. 
When, therefore, an Englishman at that period 
drank to his friend, his tacit language was, ‘Sir, I 
am afraid that some malicious Dane will stab me 
or cut my throat whilst I am drinking j I beg the 
favour of you to watch carefully, that I may drink 
in safety.’ To which, his friend was siippo.sed to 
answer, ‘Sir, I will pledge you, and be your surety.’ 
He then replied, ‘I am much obliged to you, sir j 
■your health, that you may live till I have done 
drinking, and save me from his wicked intentions.’ 

This merely’' by way of premise ; for, as Cowper 
truly says in his ‘ Table Talk/ 

’Tis the .sad complaint, and almo-st true, 
Whate’er we write, we bring forth nothing new.' 

'Macaulay tells us that when hunting through the 
Oxford libraries in searcli of material for his cele- 
brated History he stumbled across some curiou.s 
things: among them, in the library of All Soul.?, 
away the Jacobites, in the time of ITilliaiu III., had 
of drinking treasonable health.? by limping about 
the room with glasses at their lips : 

Limp meant L Louis XIV. 

It ti I James. 

II II M Mary of Modena. 

„ „ P Prince of Wales, 

Which recalls the old prophecy of Elizabeth’s reign : 

Wheir /ifiwpe is spun 
England ’s done ; 

■signifying that after Henry, Edward, Maty, Philip, 
and Elizabeth had reigned England would decline 
-—a prediction that fortunately^ wu.s not verified ; 
although, ill a .sense, England was done at the 
tilo,se of Elizalieth’s reign, seeing that after her the 
Sovereign was no longe,r styled King or (hieeii of 
England, but of Groat Britain. 

The origin of the word ‘toast,’ as implying 
coniplimenlary drinking, is not positively known. 
According to some it is derived from the piece of 


toast which used at one time to . be put into the 
loving-cup to give piciuaucy to the draught, a 
custom that is still not uiiknoAvn at our uni- 
versities. An expensive piece was the gem Avorth 
fifteen thousand pounds Avhich Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in foolish imitation of Cleopatra’s pearl, is said to 
have crushed to powder and dropped into the cup 
Avith which he pledged the health of Queen Eliza- 
beth when she visited the Exchange : 

Here fifteen thousand pounds at one clap goes, 
Instead of sugar ; Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress. Pledge it, lords. 

— Hisiwoon, 

For the piece of- toa.'st Avas afterwards substituted 
the name of some lady to Avliose AA’elfare the guests 
Avere invited to drink, and avIio thus became, as it 
Avere, the toast or , savo'ur; of the Aviiie.. This view 
find.s confirmation in a fragment of conversatiou 
in the Tatler, No. 31 : ‘ Then said the geiltlemau 
Avho keeps the greyhound and gun, “ IThy do you 
call live people toasts?” I an.swered, , “ That aauis a 
new name found oiit hyythe Avits' to.make a lady 
liaA’e the same effect as\ burridge / [borage] in the 
glass Avhen a man is drinking.”,’: , , 

The celebrated Dr Brown, founder of the system 
of medicine termed Brunonian, courted a lady’ for 
many years, though unsucce.ssfully ; during the 
whole of Avhich time it had been his custom to 
drink the lady’s health before that of any other. 
As he Avas observed one eA’ening to omit it, a 
geiltlemau, reminding him of it, .said, ‘Come, 
Doctor, drink the lady your toast.’ The Doctor 
replied, M have toasted her for many years, and I 
can’t make her ifiwcn; so I’ll toast her no longer.’ 

We learn from the Percy Anecdotes that in that 
age of gallantry, the time of Charles TI., it Avrus 
customaiy when a gentleman drank a lady’.? healih 
to throw some part of his dress into the flames, in 
order to do her still greater honour. This Avas well 
enough for a lover ; but the folly did not stop here, 
for his companions Avere obliged to foIloAV him in 
this proof of liis Amneration by committing to the 
flames a similar .article, Avhate\-er it might be. 

The term ‘ toast’ has, however, like -so many other 
Avoiah, developed in cour.se of Lime from a particular 
into a general sen.se. On one occasion, aa'o IiaA’-e 
been told recently in a charming little book, Tales 
of wy Father, when the Duke of Cumberland aauis 
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dining alone with his brother King William IV. at 
Windsor, Queen Adelaide being in ill-health and 
not appearing, loud voiceS: were heard by their suites 
in an adjoining room. The brothers had drunk 
more than usual, and the Duke lost both hi.s temper 
and his head. It must here be explained that the 
Duke always considered that he ought to be the next 
King of England should no male children .survive 
his brother. The Duke, rising, said, ‘ Call in the suites ; 
I am about to propose a toast.’ When the suites 
came in the Duke gave the toast, ‘ The King’s health : 
God save the King ! ’ After it had been drunk the 
Duke said, ‘May I also, .sir, propose the next toast?’ 
‘ Kanie it, your Grace,’ replied tlie King. ‘ The King’s 
heir,’ proudly said the Duke ; ‘and God bless him P 
A dead silence followed j then the King, collecting 
all hi.s energies and wits, stood up, and called out, 
‘ Tlie King’s heir ! God bless her ! ’ Then, throwing 
tlie glass over his shoulder, he turned to his brother 
and exelaimed, ‘My crown came with a lass, and 
my crown will go to a lass.’ Every one noticed that 
the Duke did not drink the toast ; he left the room 
abruptly, scarcely bowing to his brother the King. 

This mention of a lass brings to mind that a 
hundred thousand rupees was a favourite sum 
with Lord Clive when Governor-General of India, 
and that uvhen, in obedience to the cnstom which 
then prevailed in society, he was called upon for 
a .sentiment after dinner, he invariably gave, ‘Alas, 
and alack-a-day ! ’-—a la.ss and a lac a day. 

The following serves to illustrate how the authors 
of former da)?-® enjoyed a joke at the expense of their 
publishers. At a literary dinner Thomas Campbell 
the poet asked leave to propose a toast, and gave 
the health of Napoleon Bonaparte. The war with 
France was at its height, and the very mention of 
Napoleon’s name except in conjunction with some 
uncomplimentary epithet was in most circles re- 
garded as an outrage. A storm of groans broke out, 
and Campbell with difficulty made himself heard. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘you must not mistake me. 
I admit that the French Emperor is a tyrant. I 
admit that he is a monster. I admit that he is the 
sworn fnc of our nation, and, if you will, of the 
whole human race. But, geutiemen, we must be 
just to our great enemy. We must not forget that 
he once shot a bookseller.’ The guests, of whom 
two out of every three lived by their pen, bunst 
into a roar of laiiglitor, and Campbell sat down in 
triumph. 

With a like outburst of indignation was received 
the toast propo.sed by a wild son of Erin, around a 
camp-fire at which the writer chanced to be present, 
at the time when the Home Rule question was at 
fever-heat; ‘To the Queen! May she be hung, 
drawn, and quartered ! ’ Here he jjaused for effect, 
then quietly added, ‘May she be hung with 
diamonds, drawn in a chariot, and quartered in 
heaven 1’ 

Dui'ing the time that Lamb and Coleridge were 
Blue Coat boys together, one of the upper masters, 
the 'Reverend James Boyer, was much addicted to 


the use of the cane. On Coleridge hearing, many 
years later, that his old master was on his death- 
bed, he ejaculated, ‘Poor J. B, — may all his faults 
be forgiven ; and may he be wafted to bliss by little 
cherub boys, all heads and wings, rvith no bottoms 
to reproach his sublunary iufirnuties.’ 

The late Sir Frederick Bramwell attended the 
six hundredth anniversary of Peterliouse, The pro- 
ceedings at the banquet had been most unduly 
prolonged, and it was half-an-liour after midnight 
wlien be was called upon to return thanks on behalf 
of ‘ applied science.’ Several more toasts had even 
then to be given, and Sir Frederick, in obedience to 
the call of the Master, Dr Porter, rose and said, 
‘Gentlemen, at this late hour of the night, or 
rather early hour of the morning, my only interest 
in applied science is to apply the tip of the match 
to the side of the box upon which alone it ignites, 
and to apply the flame so obtained to the wick of 
the bedroom candle.’ Mr Lowell was present, and 
in a minute or two threw across tlie table to Sir 
Frederick these lines : 

Oh, brief Sir Frederick, would that all could catch 

Your happy talent and supply your match ! 

One other cognate mention in conclnsion — namely, 
that of touching glasses in health-drinking, which 
has an interesting origin. When Prince Charles 
passed into France after the failure of the expedi- 
tion in 1745, his supporters were beset wdth .spies 
on every hand. Occasionally in society tliey were 
obliged to drink the king’.s health; but it was 
tacitly xmderstood that ‘the king’ was not King 
George, but the king over the water. To express 
this symbolically, one glass would be passed over 
another ; and, later on, the foot of one glass was 
touched again.st the rim of another. A second way 
of .secretly drinking to the exile across the Cliannel 
was to hold the wine-glass over the finger-bowl 
containing water; and to this secret sign is due a 
curious custom said to be observed in connection 
with royal visitors, before whom alone lingcr-bowls 
are placed on tlie dinnei'-Uilde. 


LOVE’S MAOKET. 

Through busy day.s and well-filled hour,? I live, 

My thoughts on this and that employment bent ; 

My words, my looks, ray interest I give 

To each and all with whom my life is .sneut. 

Comes but one pause, straight fly my thoughts awaj^. 
Swift as a bird who finds its cage unbarred : \ 

How glad they roam, how lovingly they stray, 

And to imprison them again, how hard ! 

Where you may be, how you may pass your days, 

So flit my : eager fancies to and fro; 

Now my proud heait anticipates your prai.se, 

, Now sinks with fear lest you some ■ grief should know. 
^ As the true needle trembles to its star, 

So turn I, constant ever, where you are. 

M. C, B. S. 
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THE HtTRKY AND BUSTLE OF MODERN LIFE. 


f■ i' ANY years ago tlie late Mr Jolin 
Rusldn visited me rvlieii I lived on 
;> tlie moor-edges among tlie hills of 
:! tlie Pennine Range, in a beautiful but 

y secluded part of the country. The 

imrport of his visit was to arrange' 
for the purchase of some land on which he proposed 
i;o build a college, with a museum attached in which 
lie intended to jdace his valuable collections. Tlie 
extent of the scheme may lie imagined when the 
estimate for the buildings alone was over tiventy 
thousand pounds ! 

‘ We live too fast,’ said Mr Ruskin. ‘ Everything 
is done at railway speed, and nothing satisfactory 
or original is produced. People do not think 
euongh, and nothing is matured and worked out. 

If I establish in this C|uiet place a retreat where 
men can come and work among beautiful surround- 
ings and ohjets d’art which I shall give, I shall 
accomplish what I have long desired ; the develop- 
ment of original work. Look at that fine old church 
at the end of the village street here. Do you suppose 
that it was run up, as churches are to-day, in a few 
months’ time ? Thought was expended over er’ery 
stone in the building before it was set in its place, 
and all its proportions were balanced and considered, 
down to the smallest detail. That is vfiiy you and 
I walk tlirongh. and about it admiring its perfection 
and deiigliting in its beauty. What modern build- 
ing so appeals to ns T None ; and that is why I want 
to carry out this scheme of mine, which will enable 
pv; 0 ]'le to come here and work, and think not only 
iibout urcliitecture but every branch of art and 
science, aufl get some rest from the mad rush and 
hurry of the world.’ 

The scheme, however, never came ofi“, for it was 
found impracticable ; but the ideas of Mr Ruskin 
have something in them whi(di strikes a note of warn- 
ing a,r the ])rcsent time. Are our modern ways too 
fast and rapid ? I rememlxu' a friend of mine leaving 
London sct'eral years ago, and going to reside some 
twenty miles away in the country, but near a 
railway station, wiiicli he used daily for his transit 
to business. Nothing could be more charming than 
No. 424.— Vo L. IX. [A I/! Eights 


his small house and garden abutting on the road, or 
rather lane with high hedges on either .side, w 
the wild roses clambered at will and the bryony 
entwined itself witli its glistening foliage. In tlie 
month of June such a spot wa,s like fairyland to the 
week-end guest Avho had escaped for a few hours 
from City life. The wild fioAvers lined tlie hedge- 
roAws in wanton profusion, and the smell of 
SAveet-scented hay-fields filled the lung.s in p 
of the smoke-laden atmo.sphere, and there was no 
noise but the singing of countless birds. A few 
years, howeA'er, have changed all this, and my 
is noAV leaving the home of Avhich he Avas so fond in 
sheer despair. I paid him a visit for the last time, 
and saw Avitli my own eyes the change that 
cojne over the scene. The high hedges were avI 
with dust, AA'hich penetrated even into his drawl 
room AvindoAVs. The straAvberry-beds, though Aveli 
stocked Avith fruit, AA'ere covered A^dLll tlie same AA’liite 
particle.g, Avhich made the fruit q uite unfit for gntlier- 
ing, and a smell — the noisome smell of petrol— 
peiwaded the air in all directions. Motor-cars had 
elFected this sad change. The road AAm.s a fayourite 
track, and a ceaseless procession of these fast-tra a- el- 
ling machines obliterated every trace of rural beauty 
and rendered tins charming house impossible for 
residence. The mischief, h OAve ver , did not end h ere, 
On the right and left of the road were 
hay-crop.s, and among these scented grasses the 
carried the fine dust, A\diicli very considerably de- 
preciated the Anlue of the crop when put into a stack. 
There was only one thing to he done, and that 
to clear out and get away as quickly as possible. 

This is only an illustration of the prevailing th 
for hurry and ruisli ’which i,s rajudly percolating 
all clas.ses of society, but it i.s an a]>t one. lYhal 
possible good is attained by such higli-.speed travel- 
ling? There is no time to ob3erA’’e the 
through Avhich you pa.ss, for 
appear as they do Avhen you 
of an express train. You lea 
of your journey no Aviser or 
began it, and though you may 
country from end to end, you 
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than the tramp on the road who begs his way from 
village to village. Everything is sacrificed to that 
sensation — which I admit is exhilarating— of rushing 
through the air ; but it is only a sensation, confer- 
ring no intellectual benefit but only physical enjoy- 
ment, It meets, however, the requirements of 
modern times, and is typical of the speed at which 
everything is done. 

I ventured on one occasion to remark to a 
motorist that I could not understand the passion 
for going so fast, and I wondered why people 
u'ere not content with a speed of ten miles an 
hoTU’. He replied that he felt as I did before he 
became possessed of a motor-car ; but the desire 
for speed grew upon him, and now unless he was 
travelling very fast he derived no enjoyment from 
motoi'iiig. The love of rushing throngh the air 
seems born in children, if we may judge from the 
way they patronise the merry-go-rounds and swing- 
boats, and no doubt this instinct reappears when 
they attain the motoring age. Personallj’, I never 
could sit those splendidly tra|)ped horses withoitt 
feelings of, absolute nausea, and the- swing-boat 
affected me worse tban a Channel passage. Eor 
the present, motoring is the rich man’s hobby, and 
therefore the evils attending it are limited.. But 
should the day arrive when it becomes a universal 
pastime, walking along the roadsides will be im- 
possible for dust and danger. 

This might all be obviated if a reasonable speed 
were made compulsory. Twenty miles an hour is 
at least five miles too much. A motor travelling 
at ten, or even fifteen, miles raises very little dust, 
and for all ordinary purposes such a speed is quite 
sufficient. Warning-posts should be placed at the 
approaches to all villages directing motorists to 
slow down to five miles an hour. It i.s utterly 
impossible for mothers to keep their ejus fixed 
ou their small child ren all day long to prevent 
them from rushing across tlie street in front of the 
cars, and yet the scorching motorist thinks only 
or his own pleasure and not of the risk to human 
life. It comes very near the crime of murder 
when such a life is taken, and few- peopde would 
rc-gard hanging as too sc'i'ere a iienalty. Had Mr 
Jlu.«idn lived to our times his pen would have 
castigated tho.?e mad motorists with the contenqit 
they deserve. That great writer’s sympathies were 
wholly with what is now termed the simple life, 
and our age needs another apostle like himself 
to rise up and preach the pleasures of a sober 
existence, 

Mu(.or-cars and tram-car.s are merely the symbols 
of modern ways and the general ttnrest of the 
present Lime, In their line they are probably the 
most useful inventions we possess. They certainly 
have withdrawn the distressing spectacles that 
were often seen in our streets, which now have 
ia-am-cars iustetid of ’buses drawn by jaded horses. 
But, rAs in everything, abuse invaritibly follows 
wlien indulgence is allowed and excess overcomes 
moderation. 


While I was walking in the streets of London lately 
with a friend who is a great authority on architecture, 
he put to me the question, ‘ Which do you consider 
the best modern building in London erected within 
the last fifty years?’ I was not able to reply 
&‘iti.sfactorily, as, not being resident in London, my, 
knowledge of its buildings AA’as far too limited to 
venture on making a selection ; but I admitted that 
generally I was disappointed when sliown aiiy 
new structure. We were standing near the Pro- 
Cathedral, Westminster, while talking, and niy 
friend pointed to' that church, and said, ‘This is 
the only original Aiiodem work worth looking at, 
and it was designed by a man wdAo, bad he lived, 
would have been one of the greatest architects of 
the time.’ I must own the somewhat bizarre 
constA'UctioAi did not appeal quite to my ideal of 
an ecclesiastical edifice, but I fully admitted its 
originality. Prom that we got to tallvi,ng of the 
dearth not only of great architects, but poets, wiiters 
both of serious prose and fiction, painters, and 
sculptors ; and then, as we stood watching the 
crowded, noi.sy traffic, witli its ’birses, cabs, motor- 
cars, electric trams, and vehicles of all descriptions, 
tlie recollection of Mr K,uskin’s words came into 
my mind, and I wondered if it was true that the 
■world was living too fast, and that in all this 
: confusion and hurry it was impossible for genius 
to be evolved, and that tlie development of art 
was being checked and hindered. 

It may be said foeta nascitm\ non fit, and if 
genius exists it will come out no matter what 
may be the surrounding conditions; and therefore, 
by no process of incubation, Mr Ruskin’a or any- 
body else’s, can you evolve what is not already 
existing. This may be true, but jmu certainly 
can stimulate genius when you cherish and foster 
it in a proper manner. 1 believe the gift of 
music is closely allied with mechanical coustruc- 
tion, and ,a youth possessing tlii.s gift will turn 
to eugineering if brought up among such .surround- 
ings, whereas, if encouraged to pursue music, he will 
natui’ally take to it. In the town of Prague any 
person for the sum of fourpence can go and hear 
the ■ best operas ; but in England there is no open- 
ing for English opera, and if any one attenqits to 
write such a piece, it can only be performed with 
difficulty. Music being more or les.s a pro-fitless 
speeuhiiion, there is naturally no impetus given to 
follow it as a profcission, for the man who does 
so .simply lays himself open to the risk of failure. 
On the other hand, the gi'catest prizes lie before 
the successful engineer. This is an age of engineer- 
ing, mechanical invention, and scientific discovery. 
The period of one long life s])ans the time lying 
between the first steam-engine and the present- 
day- motor-car, Into that .short ,age are compre.s.se(l 
more marveds than the world ha.s over kiuAwn in 
the vast ages behbid it. Art ha.s snnk UAxder the 
waves of this great advance of knowledge. We 
copy now in art -where we should originate. It 
perhaps is not fair, then, to put down our deai'th 
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■of. artistic talent to tlie, mad, rusli and, hurry of 
the world. It is rather that genius is pursuing 
another course, ‘and the thoughts of men are 
widened with tlie process of the suns.’ 

To Mr Eiiskin, the lover of all that was beautifirl 
and artistic, the modern waays of his time did not 
appeal. He ivould ha\m dubbed tlie Forth Bridge 
an ugly structure, and perhaps regretted, that a 
cantilever had successfully spanned the Zambesi 
.Falls. His writings reveal to us the exrprisite tone 
of his mind, which was strung too liigh for all the 
practical purposes of our everyday life, and soared 
only in the fairyland realms of the beautiful— realms 
unattainable by the ordinary coiximoii or garden 
inhal>itant of this (jarth. 

Allou'ing, then, tliat the trend of development 
and progress lies in the rneclianical more than 
the literary and artistic lines, we may ask what the 
•resulting effect is upon modern Avays of living. I 
think tlie tendency is for eAajry thing to go faster 
than it should, and all the conveniences, of the 
teleplio,ue, motor-car, tram-car, et hoc genus omna. 
.serve only to stimulate tlie, mad rush of u'ork and 
|)leasiii’e. The speed of a telegraphic message may , 
be, of the, utmost importance, to a man interested in 
mining prices or, some, deal on the Stock E.xchange; 
but, it increases work, raldier. thair lightening it to 
the worker. Nothing matters: .so long' as money 
i.s made, and the present day is given up to the 
worship of Nelui-shtan. It is riglit that every one 
should have some ideal , after which lie, labours 
and strives ; but the sordid love of money so com- 
mon now vulgarises and deteriorates the character. 
When the upper social stratum sets the example of 
money- worship it ceases to he a .safe g,ui.de to the 
strata below it. In , such a money, .set,, the, artistic, 
the beautiful, and all the refined' tastes cea.se to 
exist. The life,. such as. Mr Ruskin Avould have it 
lived is unknown, to, a. class who can. only vary the, 
e:xcitement: of high-speed, motoring Avitli playing 
games of l,>ridge. , 

The fashion for Avhat are called Aveek-ends is noAV 
adopted by all classes, and the. rail AA’ay companies 
vie Avith each other in offering travelling facilities. 
When, however, it,come.s to taking train-loads of 
Avorking-people .some sixty miles to the sea and 
back at a .shilling a head, and landing them again 
in, their homes, late on a Sunday night, it is 
questionable Avhether such a pleasure-trip is, a good 
ju'cparation for AAmrk early on Monday morning. 
'Quite apart from the religious aspect of the. question, 
one day in sev'en must he used for resting from 
manual labour, or, the AA^orknian will suffer in. 
health ; liiit the week-end ha,s come to stay. People 
Avant to be on, the move arid to see fresh places, and 
a stay-at-home Sunday is voted a bore and sxxited 
only to the old folks. If any real benefit AA^ere gained 
by these Sunday ti'ip.9 it would be different; but 
for the most part they encourage drinking fur the 
simple fact that there is nothing else to do. On 
the Continent such thing.s are better majiaged. 
Dood concerts and bands are provided, and you see 


the Avorking-classes .sitting round the bandstanchs 
taking an intelligent interest in the music. To 
detrain a croAvd on a heacli in England, where 
Sunday observance e.xclA.ides frivolous aniAisements 
and provides no sensible substitutes, i.s merely to 
put a great, temptation before people avIio oLherAA'’i.se, 
if at home, AA^o aid not go into a public-house. The , 
old,-fa.shioned Sunday is being gradually done aAvay 
Avitli ; hut if it is to go, some effort .should he made 
to provide the pul)lic with entertainments as Ave see 
done o.n tlie Continent. 

In some measure the tram-line.s haA’^e as.si.sted the 
housing qne,stion, for people are now able to live in 
the outskirt.s of toAvus, and Avorkhig-men can get to 
and fro to Avork, instead of living in overerowcled 
.sti'fiets. It is a (piestion, hoAvever, of some doubt 
AAdiether from a health point of vieAv this will proA^e. 
altogether satisfactory. When a penny will carry 
you a couple of miles you are not alAA'ay.s inclined 
to Avalk ; hut in the case of clerks and otliens Avho 
have to lend a sedentary life, and even in the case, 
of Avomen Avho use the trams to do their .shopping, 
it is doubtful AA-hether the natural exerci.se of Avalk- 
ing Avould not be, be.st for all. As so nmch interest 
is now taken in the qiiestio,n , of physical deteriora- 
tion, this is, certainly a point to, he considered, and 
every one knows from jAractical experience what 
serious con.sequences follou’ Avhen vvalkiug exercise 
is, neglected. The, advice of a doctor to a . manager 
of a branch, bank AA'ho lived oyer the hank,, and Avas 
sufiering a good deal from liver-coni plaint, Avas to 
take a hou.se two miles away from the bank, and 
Avalk in and out to luncheon, and back agjiin, , Wet 
or fine. It is o.uly the educated cla.sses avIio, under- 
stand the laAV's of liealth and ,hygie.tie, and ! look 
upon a traimcar a,S 'a vAJi-y, dai'igerous and deceptive 
benefit to tcAA’iisfolk,. The, AVet dajAS of the , year are, 
more numerous, than the, fine,, and fcAv people A,viir 
face the Aveather AAdien a penny Avill give, them a 
dry ride. This threatened danger from ,0 veru.se of 
tlie cars Avill not be evident, for .some time to come, 
and it is perhap.s no good anticipating evils. 

A more serious matter is the dearth of real 
genius in the: country in spite of the vast increase 
of pojmlation. I have often wondered VA'liat has . , 

beconie of , the great hrain-poAA^er and artistic talent 
AAdiicli: once existed in the nations of. Greece and ' 

Rome. It may he that Avhen mingled with the . Ij 

blood, of barhaiic races who oA’-errau. these countries 
it AA'as obliterated, though from time to time Italy 
has produced the gre.atest artists and some writers 
of note. A nation which cultivates and patroni.ses 
art is .sure to draAA’- out. Avhatever genins there is, in 
the country. I think Mr Ruskiir,s dream was to 
get public attention directed to thi.s end. We are 
too much a nation of shoifiteepcrs,; we think too 
little and Arm motor too much. 

It i,s not many ycai*s since that it AA'as considered 
a .sricial drop for any one to become an iirti,st, and 
literary talent wa,s not re.speoted a.s it i.s uoav. 

Foreign nation, s are ahead of ns in the AA'ay- they 
cheri,sh and reward tlreir clever men. They edtr- 
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the American lady who had been touring Europe 
with her daughter. A.sked afterwards if she had 
been at Home, .she replied, ‘liome? Let me see.— 
Sadie dear, were we at Rome V ‘Oh yes, ma ; don't 
3 n>u remember that was the place where we saw 
them shaving the j^oodle-dog on the church .steps?' 
There is, I think, every indication tliat we live and 
move too fast ; and though we do not need colleges 
such as Mr Buskin .suggested for the cultivation of 
genius, we want a return to soberer and more quiet 
ways of living. A Boyal Commission is about to 
sit to consider motor-car regulations, and it may be 
hoped the law will enforce diminished speed and more 
comsideration for those who use the roads for walking 
and driving. At present motors are decidedly un- 
popular in the country, and if those who motor 
wish to be well treated in the districts they pass 
through they mu.st show greater courtesy’ to othcis. 
One member of Parliament has been going througli 
hi.s constituency oir a motor, and giving addresse.=4 
in the villages as he pa.s3ed. The Education Bill has 
somewhat damaged the reputation of its framer.s, 
and the farmers grumble at the new education rate. 
Einding tlie .subject did not meet witli much re- 
sponse from the crowd, the member changed the 
sulpect to motoring and his own experiences, wind- 
ing lip with the remark, ‘ I can tell you one thing : 
the motor has come to .slay.’ On which a voice in 
the crowd retorted, ‘ That ’s more than you have.’ 


cate the working-classes with good masic provided 
in all big towns, hut wo do nothing for English 
o|)era in London. It cannot be said that there 
is no music in our people. Anj’' one who has 
listened to the musical festivals of Leeds and 
Shelheld, and heard the choruses of voices gathered 
from the immediate district, will admit that magiii- 
licent talent exists in the people. As an instance 
of this, when a .small musical .society in the village 
where I live gave an oratorio performance of Handel, 
and .soloi.sls were obtained from the noighhonring 
town of Sheftleld, it was a mixed band from a 
colliery hard by that played on the occa.sioM, and, 
as it happened, had never rehearsed with the 
soloists before the day of the performance. The 
leading .soprano told jue herself .she never Avas Letter 
accompanied, and the men made no mistake from 
beginning to end. Yet some of these men spent 
their day.s working below in the pit. There is 
musical talent in the country, and plenty of it, but 
it want.s encouragement and development. 

One of tlie great mistakes people make is in think- 
ing that violent ruslnng about from place, to place 
has an educational benefit. They Avill spend a holi- 
day on the Continent with tickets for a circular tom- 
which should last .six months to do tliem any good. 
Churches, museums, pictiire-galleries, are hurriedly 
viewed in each city they arrive at, but the after- 
impressions are pretty much the same as those of 


‘Oh ! thank ,you,’ said the girl in her fresli young, 
voice. ‘ 1 should like it so much.’ 

‘Come along, then. I see the table is unoccupied, 
and Ave .shall have it all to ourselve.«.’ 

The billiard-room formed one of the large .suite 
of roo)n.s on the ground floor. 

They rose, and after a fcAV .‘=teps there was a 
ru.stle, iiiUter, and msli behind them, ami an eager 
group of the Pegrams and their adherents came up. 

‘ 01), are yoir going to phiy ]nlliard.s ? Do lol us 
phu' fiA'e.s. Such fuu!’ gushed the yoiuigcr Miss 
Pegram, rolling her pale eyes. 

‘Certainly,’ said Lord IlarJestone, ‘after Mis,; 
Fitzhngh and I have had our game.’ 

Ida Pegram cast a cold look at .BeliA’. 

‘You must take a hand at bridge, Ida,’ .said her 
hostess, ‘and make up Mrs LoclcAvood’s table.’ So 
she Avent. She played all games fairly Avell, not 
because she liked them, but because she considere<l 
them AAseful and conducive to country-house iuA'i- 
taliou.s ; and .she had mastered tlie intricacies of 
bridge greatly to her satisfaction after a good many 
rather expensive ]e.ssous from a London pnu'essor of 
the fa.shionable game. 

‘The last time I srav you,'' Miss Eitzhugh, yon 
were a A'ery small girl,’ said Lord Harlestone to 
Betty, chalking his cue and placing the balks. 


r moved aAvay from the nneon- 
genial little group, and Avandered 
into the great draAving-room, AA'here 
hi\ many card-tahle.s Avere set out ; and 
M her aunt came over to her kindly, 
and drew her to a sofa. 

‘Gome and sit here, dear. You look .so nice; 
.such a pretty frock ! After all, there is noth- 
ing like Avhite — tlarling Avhite. And, oh, the 
pearls ! ’ 

She talked on disjoinledly and affectionately to 
the girl, AAuth her eyes on the card- tables, not 
li.stening to one Avord her niece said. 

Presently the men strolled in, some making 
straight for the hearth-rAAg, some dropping into 
chaiiAs, and .soon jAarties Avere made up and the 
ill evitable bridge set agoing. 

Lord Harlestone made at once for Betty, evading 
Mis Willianis’.s table, pretending not to hear her 
appeals. 

‘Are you a card-player, Miss Eifczhngh ? ’ lie said, 
slipping into a chair by her side. 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘I am A^ery stupid about 
games, I am afraid, I can only play cribbage and 
backgammon, and billiards witli Jack.’ 

‘Will yon play a game of billiards with me,’ ho 
asked, smiling, ‘as Jack is not here?’ 



Beit}' expressed surprise. 

‘ Your father was one of tlie dearest and Idndest 
fi'iends I ever had in my life, and he did me many 
a <<-ood turn, I can tell you, and saved me from 
more than one scrape, in his kind, friendly way, 
when I was a lad just joined, before I went out to 
India. He was one of the few people from whom 
one felt it a privilege to receive advice ; he always 
did it in sirch a dear, gentle, kindly way, one felt 
he was fond of one, and wanted one to do well’ 
Betty’s eyes filled with tears and the red ball 
looked like a pink balloon. 

Lord Harlestone was mucli dismayed. ‘ What an 
ass I am ! ’ he said, ‘ Please, please, don’t cry, Miss 
Fitzhugh. Of course I ought to have known what 
you would feel about him. I am a thouglitless fool. 
1 will not talk of him any more.’ 

‘ Oh, Lord Harlestone, please do ! I won’t he 
silly again, and if you only knew what a pleasure 
it is to me, for I have no one I can talk to about 
him except the poor people at home. It upsets my 
motlier, and lier companion, Jlrs Fletchei', is always 
there. Do tell me some more about him. Perhaps 
you have been at Dunscaith ’ 

So tlie game was forgotten, and they sat by the 
fire and talked of the man who was gone from 
among them, whose good deeds and kindly ways 
had endeared him to so many. They talked of 
Dunscaith, where Lord Harlestone had been as a 
youth ; of shooting ; and of the old keepers and 
gillie.s ; hut interruption came all too soon. 

Shrill voices were lieard. 

‘You must have ftnished your game now,’ they 
screamed; and the senseless I’omp of .so-called, 
‘fives’ began: hoydens running round and round 
the billiard-table, bare of bosom and sleeveless of 
arm, squealing, rushing, pushing, hair becoming 
dishevelled, faces hot and moist— a nauseous crew. 

'idle card-parties in the saloon at length iiroke up, 
and all the women trooped off to bed, the men to 
.smoke. The clear stars shone out in tlse sky, 
and it was freezing hard, so the foxes were safe 
for the present, and the horses at liberty to begin 
the engaging process of which we have so often 
heard but never seen — namely, that of ‘ eating their 
heads off.’ 


CHAPTER SV. 

jOED FORSYTH was right as to the 
K white frost glittered on the 

I clouded the window-panes ■ 

next luorning, to be greeted by some 
Ilf the riding division with groan?, by others with 
.‘•■igh.s of relief hrc-allied into the recesses of the 
discreet piillow. 

Many of the ladie,? decided to breakfast in their 
rooms, and many of the men took the opportunit}'' 
of rushing up to London ‘to have their hair cut,’ 
and stamped up and down Bond Street with 
aggrieved countenances. The frost belied its pro- 


verbial three clays’ duration and seemed inclined 
to prolong itself indefinitely, so tlie general atten- 
tion was. turned to other diversions than hunting, 
of wdiicli there was no lack at Brayboroiigh, 

A covered tennis-court provided a great field for 
.some of the party, the Miss Pegrams .skipping about 
it, like young sheep, in becomingly .short frock.?, the 
neatest shoes, and tightly girt waists. After their 
fashion, they monopolised the court a good deal, 
and Betty was not among their chosen players. 
Hot many of the older women patronised it, pre- 
ferring the comfortable billiard-room, letter-writing, 
and the endless bridge. Heither did the men affect 
it much. 

‘I hate playing with tho.se Pegrams,’ said one 
young man to Betty. He had just declined to join 
their party. ‘ They squeal like pig.s, and get so 
glossy. Do come and have a game of billiards with 
me, Miss Fitzhugh ; the table is free. All the ladies 
are playing bridge.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Betty; ‘I don’t mind. But what a 
horrid way of talking of people !’ 

The boy opened his eye.?. ‘Is it? Well, I can’t 
abide those Pegrams. They collared me for tenuis 
the other day, and kept me fagging at it all the 
afternoon, and they play so badly. I don’t know 
why you .should .stick up for them, though. If you 
had seen the look Miss Ida gave you when .she left 
the room with her crew ! ’ 

Betty laughed. ‘It is a mutual affection,’ she 
said. 

Betty often took refuge in her knitting of com- 
plicated shooting-stockings for her beloved Jack, 
and in delicioas rushes out of dooi’s with Johnnie 
through the still woods, where the jaj's .shrieked 
and creatures rustled through the frozen leaves ami 
crackling thickets, sending Johnnie into hy-sterics. 

The lake, a fine, shallow sheet of wateiy offered 
great po.ssihilitie.s in the near future for skating, 
hockey, and so forth. Then there w^ere bits ui 
covert to .shoot, and a cliance of duck and wild-fowd 
of sorts ill the mansliy low-conntry not very far 
distant. 

Lord Forsyth pre.served but little game, preserv- 
ing and popularity as a master of hounds not hieing 
qualities that go hand-in-hand ; and as his hounds 
were a fine old pack of many traditions and long 
standing, shooting was a .secoinlaiy coiisicleralion 
at Brayboroiigh, to the great di-sgnst of fhc 
liead-gamekeeper, who breathed curses bofli loud 
and deep to his underlings against ‘them stinkiu’ 
foxes’ who ate his young pheasants and harried 
the covers. 

‘Go and put on the kickers you nr=ed to we.ar on 
the hill at Dunscaith, Betty,’ said his lordship one 
afternoon, ‘and we will go doivn to Loiiginarsh and 
look for a duck. It is a lovely afternoon for a 
walk, Harle.stone and Mr Cock.s are coming.’ 

Mr Cocks was the sporting old parson of the 
parish, a genu.3 now extinct, but one wliich, though 
doubtless to be depi'ecated in some way.s, was .singu- 
larly beloved and respected of his flock, exorcising 
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much -wholesome infiuenGe of an everyday kind, 
rough and breezy though iti might he. 

Betty, wearied beyond power of speech of the 
society of the Miss Pegrams a'nd their clique — 
liaving tried in vain to make friends -with them, to 
be allowed to share in their amusements and talk, 
or even to look at their work, and being steadily 
and politely repulsed and cold-shouldered out 
of their circle — with a gasp of relief flew up to 
ht‘r room, reappearing in an incredibly short 
space of time in a rough tweed skirt and coat 
and the said ‘kickers,’ as her uncle called her 
neat nailed boots. Her hat was adorned with the 
tail of a blackcock shot by Jack, and she was 
armed with a hazel crook, a preseiit from a shep- 
herd at Dunscaith. 

Her spirits rose with a bound, and she was a 
vision of udjolesome youth and briglit beauty. The 
rough walking, the keen air, the sights and sounds 
in covert and on the wide fiats, were joy.s to her 
unutterable, after the hours of depressing and arti- 
ficial society in the great, overheated house. 

They had diiven to the flats, and walked about 
tlie weird, wide country intersected by deep drains 
filled with water reflecting the red of the sun, which 
was slowly sinking to rest in his bed of gray mist 
on the low horizon. 

The guns were tolerably successful with the 
duek ; but a tempting flock of golden plover were 
too tvary for them, and Betty was glad. They 
reminded her of Dunscaith, and their plaintive 
cry stirred soinetliing at her heart and dimmed 
her bright eyes. 

Twilight was on them, the sky a faint green, 
as the men gave up tlieir guns. Betty and Lord 
Harlestone dropped beliind the others on the home- 
ward war', and the girl talked to him unaffectedly 
and simply of her home, her pursuits, her poor 
people, and of Jack iu a manner that would have 
surprised Imr very much had she been cognisant of 
how she was being drawn out uiid led to chatter 
without ceasing. 

At the sight of the huge house, that loomed large 
at the end of the avenue, her .'spirits .seemed to flag, 
and she was silent. She was so loucdy there in the 
midst of the throng. The spiteful, ctdd girls and 
the card-playing women were none to make friends 
with, £uul the days were as heavy as the great 
luncheons and dinners. The few girls who had not 
joined the Pegram clique were utterly vapid and 
inane, and the women who were friendly and kind 
to her were so wrapped up in thei]' own talk, their 
card-playing, their men, that Betty always felt 
very much in 'the way in their company. She 
Avas singularly free from vanity, an<l could not 
understand why the Pegrams did not like her, and 
why they always tried to keep her at a distance, 
sjiying cutting little things, talking of people she 
did not know in a pointed manner, and showing 
Up her childish ignorance in small matters. They 
had yet to iearii that there Avas 'a Avell-defined 


boundary to Miss Fitzhugh’s patience and power 
of endurance. 

. At last the lake urns pronounced to be fit fur- 
skating and other glacial .sports. Great fires w'ere 
lighted on the banks, and comfortable seats and . 
.shelters provided AA'here skates could be adjusted • 
and all the ladies sallied forth in their Avar-paint 
furred and veiled in t,he most becoming manner, 
Mrs M^illiams was all erniine and velvet, a veil 
lined Avith pink, the latest thing in skates and boots, 
and general fascinations in battle array ; the Miss 
Pegrams in brilliant braided scarlet, Avith toques to 
mutch, Avhich threvAf up the yellows of their com- 
plexions but Avere a marvel of fit .and milliner v - 
Betty in neat and close-fitting dark blue and fm- 
cap, the perfect lines of her slight figure and graceful 
length of limb telling ont against the white back- 
ground. 

Many of the neiglibouring houses sent contingents 
to Braj'borough to join the skating-party. Bray- 
borough was by far the most propular house in tlie 
large countjo Lord and Lady Forsyth AA’ere tlie 
kindest of neighbours to great and small, not in- 
viting the minor folk in droves only to meet each 
other, as is the Avay with some great people we- 
knoAV ; but AVelcorning them at all times, eA'en Avheii 
tlie Loudon element, always so attractive to the 
country cousin, pivedominated. 

‘How di,(rerent from the S— — -s, my dear !’ said 
one p)leasaut-faced matron in a last year’s velvet 
jacket to another Avhoso rich raiment Avas even, of 
a less advanced date, alluding to the rival great 
house of the county, ‘ A'Pe Avere asked to a garden* 
piarty there last year, and Ave Avere expected to 
sit doAvn on bunches for tea at long tables, like 
children at a school-treat, Avhile my lord and my 
lady and their smart friends had tea by themselves 
in the garden-room, aAAary from the “natives,” as 
I hear they call us. They neA'er Avent about or 
talked to any one, Catch me going there again,: 
and commend me to your Radical lord and lady 
for sublimest insolence and airs. I supipose tlicy 
tuke it out of ms to replay themselves for the 
cringing they liuve to go through to the shining 
lights mnd consiituenta of their precious part}’. 
You knoAV Mrs Harold ? She Avas simpdy boiling., 

Slie said she wondered the S s had nut 

sent Aurns round to collect us, Avith a man on the- 
box to play the French -horn. The impudence- 
of the serA’-ants, too ; not a “ sir ” or a “ ma’am ” 
among them. “ There, ain’t no more hiced coffee.” 

The man at the gate will call yer carriage.” But 
there! Peopde are such snobs. I dare say some 
would jump> at an invitation to go there again 
to another pAarty. I Avonder avIio that -wonderful 
Avoman in ermine i.s. My! MHiat a complexion !’ 

And they strolled about and Avere veiy happy, 
and felt very fashionable Avliea they read the names 
of the guests at Brayburough in the little local 
Ga'deUe next Saturday, 

(2'o be continued.) 
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WILD ANIMALS. 


By Captain J. H. Baldwin. 


I HEN we consider the large, number of 
■i books that have been written in the 
■I past, by genuine sportsmen who are 
;'l generally tru.stworthy naturalists, on 

the suliject of the liabits of wild 

animals, it is surprising to find that 
tlie great majority of the general piilhic still re- 
main. iil-iiiformed or altogether in error in regard 
to tliis important subject. 

I do not allude to animals inhabiting the United 
Kingdom, such as badgers, foxes, otters, and tbe like 
— tliougli we often read of absurd blunders being 
made even with regard to tbem—but to wild beasts 
sucli as lions, tigers, bears, and many others inliabit- 
iiig foreign climes. IVe can. see all these creatures 
for our.solves in our well-known. Zoo, and watch 
their movements for as long as we like, l)ut we 
should lie careful against drawing hasty conclusions, 
and should always remember tliat these poor caged 
].)rlsonei's are not living in a state of nature, and 
are obliged to devour the food put before them, 
whatever it may be. And wild animals in cages, 
e.specially those born in captivity, learn ways and 
acfpiire habits altogether foreign to them when 
roaming abroad in a state of freedom. 

Another source of error as to the habits of wild 
lieasts is the unprolitable reading, conveying false 
ideas, published by would-be autiiorities on natural 
history, a sulijeet which they often apparently are 
altogetlier miaccpiainted with. As an instance : not. 
long ago I read an article in a well-known magazine 
in which the author actually descrilied the common 
.mongoose of India as ‘ a Mrd of the secretary triiie.’ 
Illustrations of wild animals are often equally bad 
and misleading. I saw in a book for young peojile 
a bear depicted descending a tree head doumimrds, 
which of course was a great blunder ; also, bears 
are shown standing up on their hind-legs sc|ueezing 
a man in their embrace, which is quite contrary to 
fact. There is no such thing as ‘hugging’ with 
bears. The animals, when brought to bay or on 
attacking a man, stand up on, their hind-legs and 
strike terrible blows w'-ith their fore- paws— the 
stroke is almost always directed at the face; but 
the popular iielief in ‘ hugging ’ is a myth. 

A few years ago I saw a well-painted picture of 
a tiger in the Academy. The animal was well 
shown, walking up a river-hed ; but, most unfor- 
tunately, the artist liad spoilt his wmrk by depicting 
t].ie animal with its claws pMeniUi, for vu', know that 
all cats habitually preserve tbeir claws sharp by 
withdrawing tliem between the toes until the moment 
of striking, wlien the claws by a movement of the 
tendons are instantly extended ready for action. 

I may be wrong, but I have ixamon to believe that 
the great majority of those who vi.sit; the Zoo, and 
have watched the prisoners restlessly striding up 


and down in the .Lion House, go home with a firm 
belief that if they ever visited India, and happened 
to meet one of those striped or spotted creature.^, the 
animal would straightway rend and devour them. 
But those acquainted with the larger fdidm in a 
wild state know well that this is a mistaken. idea. 
I am not acquainted with the lion ; hut a tiger, 
panther, or bear will rarely, and only under excep- 
tional circimistanees, attack human bei,ng3. From 
the heginning, as we learn from the old ].30ok of 
Genesis, ‘man was given dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth;’ and a wild, 
beast, no matter how savage, it may be by nature, 
has implanted in it a fear of man which nothing 
can remove. 

Moreover, it is a rare occurrence to meet with 
a tiger, pantliei', or bear in broad daylight, even 
in the most out-of-the-way parts of India or in 
jungles they are known to inhabit. They are one 
and all night-xwowlevs, lying asleep in their dens 
throughout the glare and heat of the day, and only 
sallying forth to make their rounds in search of 
prey after darkness has set in. Occasionally, no 
doubt, it may haxjpen that a man passing throngli 
the forest during the daytime will meet with a tiger 
face to face-— undoi.ibtedly an unpleasant position for 
the bijied. But I venture to assert that in nineleeu 
cases out of twenty the ligei', on becoming aware of 
the; presence, of a human being in front of him, 
wilTat once turn aside from the path with a surly 
growl, and quickly disappear in ihe nearest thicket : 
provided always— and lei, this caution be ever 
borne in mind by the young s])ort,«man~lhat the 
animal, he permitted lo lieat a retreat unmolested, 
and that no ]rrovocatiou he offered to it, much less 
a .shot fired. . For the .«ling of an ill-aimed bulh-i 
may,, and probabA will, instantly change the whole 
situation ; and in p> 1 ace of a great slouching creature 
ready to get out of the rvay, the animal, maddened 
with qrain, . will instantly turn, and with a roar 
of rage, ears laid back, open Jaws, flaming eyes, 
..and tail on end, |)re,sentiiig a truly terrible object, 
come bormdihg forward, bent upon taking revenge. 
Only tho.se who have witnes.setl such a scene can 
fully comprehend the danger of the position. 

But, it may be a.=iked, if the tiger and his con- 
freres are only rendered dangeron.s when mecldled 
with or hunted, how is it that we m often read 
. in. the. newsiiaxier, under the heading ‘Deaths from 
Wild Ahiinal.s in India,’ that aliliongh cobras, kraits, 
and other vennmou.g snalces have been the cause of 
the great majority of deaths included in the iviurn, 
yet that the tiger and otliei' great iVlidiuof Indi.a 
figure prominently in Lhi.s ghastly list of dest-royers 
of human life ? 

The an,swer to this query is briefly this : India 
is a vast country, including many tliouaands of 
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square miles of bill, forest, ..swam j), and high, 
grass; and although the wild beasts inhabiting 
these tracts have been shot down and much 
thinned in numbers by English sportsmen or 
native shikarees, j^et many still remain, and there 
is always danger that the natives living in villages 
snrrounduil by the jungle, or passing through high 
cover in these out-of-the-way spots, may meet 
with a tiger or panther suddenly and unexpectedly 
after dark, when the latter, more through fear than 
vice, will strike down a nmn barring the path, and 
pass rapidly on. 

Again, a tigress, or any other wdld beast, when 
she has young ones following at her heels is 
ahvays a highly dangerous animal to come across, 
more especially when the cuhs are small. At snch 
times, wdien roaming abroad with her progeny, 
she will at once, and without the slightest provoca- 
tion, fly at human beings crossing ber path, and 
probably maul one or more unfortunate creatures. 

Then each year there is alway.s a certain number 
of deaths reported to the authorities among the 
uhtcrs cir gwallas, as the cattle-keepers of India 
are called. Accidents not infrequently come about 
in the following way. 

An old tiger living a hermit’s life in some cave 
by the river-side, near to a group of villages 
possessing large flocks and herds, every now and 
again sallies fortli from his retreat bent on ‘ cattle- 
lifting.’ He has lost his former vigour, when he 
delighted to stalk the sambur in the forest and 
the spotted deer by the river-side, or to waylay 
the wild-liog returning at daybreak from the 
open country. His once glossy red coat with 
lovely Ijlack bars has noAv faded to a niaiigy 
yellow tint. His teeth are worn and broken, his 
claws blunted ; he has become fat and lazy with 
good living, having found out that village cattle 
give him but little trouble to get hold of, and 
pro\’ido him uith an ample repast without much 
exertion. So some fine morning, feeling hungry, 
he stretches his great limbs -with a yawn, and 
comes forth from his retreat The sun is blazing 
hot, which is not to his liking, but must be endured, 
for be well knows that the flocks and herds are 
driven borne towards sunset So, slowly ascending 
the rocky banks of the river to the bush-covered 
plain above, he ])auses to listen and have a look 
round. The distant clank of a bell worn by the 
old iiatriarch of the herd catches his ear, and 
guides him in the required direction. He grovels 
along a dry watercourse to keep out of sight, and 
presently slowly raises his head and peeps over 
the hank. There they are, young and old, over 
one hundred head of cattle — some quite close to 
the crouching marauder — peacefully grazing among 
tlie bushes. He carefully looks them over— an 
excellent judge of beef is the old villain. The 
grizzled bull with the bell round his neck he 
has often inspected before, but he is of opinion 
that tins old grand.sire would give him a sorry 
repast ; and tho.?e hollow-flanked cows, with their 


ribs projecting, are evidently well up in year's 
and tough customers to deal with, and may safely 
be passed over. But a bright-red heifer beyond 
catches his eye. She is just full-growm, plump, 
and tender, and he marks her for his prey, 
and once more grovels forward — much after the 
manner of the domestic cat stalking a thrush on 
the lawm. By this time some of the cattle have 
discovered their enemy and become aware of their 
danger ; Init, like a rabbit before a stoat, they are 
so full of fear as to be incapable of escaping, and 
stand paralysed, staring at the great yellow monster 
creej^ing towards them. Then comes the final 
scene. The tiger reaches springing distance, gathers 
himself together for a second, and springs on to 
his victim with a bound, seizes it by the neck, 
and brings it to the ground ; then with a savage 
rug and twist he breaks the vertebrae and puts 
an end to the struggle. He then seizes the dead 
animal by the back of the neck and drags it away 
to the nearest cover, there to discuss his gory 
repast at leisure. 

Meanwhile the terrified herd make off at headlong 
speed, charging through the thicket, tails on end. 
The cattle-keepers, often mere village lads, who have 
been seated under the shade of a tree, on seeing the 
stampede of their kine, know at once from former 
experience what ha.s occurred, and come running 
back to the rescue. They catch a glimpse of the 
carcass half-concealed in the bushes, and approach 
the .spot ; but a low growl bids tliem beware, , The 
tiger is now crouching low behind his prey, only his 
evil eyes are to be seen glaring over the body of 
the dead animal. The brave lads shout and abuse 
the robber, at the same time pelting him with sticks 
and stones, and doing all in their piower to drive 
him away. Sometimes the tiger •will slowly beat a 
retreat, grumbling and growling on his way ; but 
more often after tasting blood he will refuse to 
move, and then if further pressed will suddenly 
bound forward and daish one of bis assailants to 
the earth l)y a blow of his terrible paw. 

I have never personally witnessed the scene I 
have endeavoured to depict ; birt the natives of 
India have so often described to me the full par- 
ticulars of these common occurrences that little 
remains for imagination. 

.Lastly, as regard.? the tiger, we come to the 
dread name, Mnan-eater.’ Fortunately these terrible 
creatures are now seldom heard of, though we read 
in the very last return on deaths from •wild animals 
for the year 1903 'published by the Government 
of India, that a tigress had taken the lives of and 
devoured upwards of forty unfortunate people. It 
is commonly supposed, I believe, that a man-eater 
is generally some old, worn-out tiger incapalde of 
killing cattle or stalking deer or wild- hog, and that 
in consequence he takes to man-eating as a nece.ssity. 
I have had little experience with man-eating tigers ; 
but friends of mine in India who have hunted and 
destroyed these abominable pests have again and 
again assxired me that this common belief is bicorrect, 
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and tlmt a man-eater is more generally some litlie, 
small-sized tigress tliat takes to tliis dreadful course 
not tkrougli necessity or compulsion but from sheer 
vice and evil propensity. Another trait in the 
character of the man-eater is that almost invariably 
the animal is as cowardly as it is cunning, and in 
consequence often gives great trouble, and it requires 
much perseverance to bring it to bay. Generally 
speaking, the creature is a wanderer, now liere, the 
next day ten miles away— a perfect terror to a 
large district. The village maiden bearing a water- 
]h teller is swept off the path close to her home, the 
woodman who leaves his cottage in the morning to 


fell timber in the forest does not return at night- 
fall, and the liiisbandman at work in the fields is 
sprung upon by this fiend of a creature, and is seen 
no more. At length the news of the man-eater and 
the cry of di.stress from the people of lii.s district 
reach the ears of the magistrate of the province, 
who, in addition to offering a I’eward for the 
destruction of the animal, makes it his duty to 
take the field in per, son, or he orders his police or 
forest officer to organi,se a well-equipped expedi- 
tion to de.stroy tlie horrible animal ; and the 
probabilities are that eventually their efforts will 
be crowned with sacce,ss. 


CHAPTER II, 


‘ trust in Tsie was not mis- 

placed. Towards midnight she 
came baclv, entering the room 
almost noiselessly, and glancing 
first at her mistress as if to 
ascertain -whether the news she 
liad to communicate would cause her undue 
anxiety. Then, before turning to Maepherson, her 
eyes fell upon me. Only for a moment did I 
meet them ; but in that moment I could see that 
she had something important to tell, and that she 
de.sired me to support her appeal if Maepherson 
i-efused to listen to it. My answering glance was 
sufficient to convince her that she might count upon 
me as a faithful ally. 

‘ “ 'Where have you been V’ asked Maepherson in 
tlie native dialect. 

£ “ q’o find out why the Governor has ordered j'-ou 
to go to Tai-Yuen,” she replied. 

‘ “ But how did you know, Tsie, that the order 
had been sent ? ” 

‘ “ That .something unusual had hapjiened I knew 
boenu-se they veere all leaving the compound, and 
when Bobbie had gone to sleep I went.- out, to 
di.scover what it was. The men who have Ijoeu sent 
t,n e.5Cort you are lodged in the town. They talk, 
ifon will talk. It is no secret. All the people are 
aware by this time of the Governor’s order.” 

‘ “ But,- why sliould our own people leave the 
compound, Tsie ?” 

‘ “ In fear of the Governor, and lest the men of 
the e.scorl., who are Boxers, .should fall upon them 
as associates of the foreigners.” 

‘ “ B( ixers, Tsie ? Are you sure of that ? ” 

'■“Quite; but they are ail disguised as runners 
and sohiicr.s of the Yameii.” 

‘“Tlieu we cnnuc't go with them. It is pre- 
pofffei'ons to send a gang of Boxens over for our 
e.scort, IVe .shouldn't he .■^afe fur a moment when 
once they had u.s in their powei'. And it is a lonely 
journey across the mountains.” 

'“They would take you to Tai-Yiien. They 
dare nut di.sobey the Governor’s order. But, all 


the .same, you cannot go with them,” said T.sie 
decisively, “You must not go with them. It is 
impossible. That is vdiat I wish to say. To Tai- 
Yuen you must not go. The order must be evaded 
.someliow. The Boxers must be thrown off the 
scent, and you must start in the morning, not across 
the mountains, but in the direction of Pekin.” 
Again her eyes fell upon me, “ This gentleman ivill 
help you. That is \vhat he has come for.— Is it 
not and she put the question straight at me. 

‘“Nothing else would have brought me throngh 
this infernal region, Tsie. But maj’’ I ask why we 
.should defer our flight until the morning'? ” 

‘ “ The compound is watched on every side. A 
hundred eyes are upon it, and if you were to start 
before the dawn you would be caught and slain. 
Then Mrs Maepherson must sleep). She needs it.— - 
Come 1 ” and she took her mistress affectionately liy 
the hand. “’\Ye have nothing to fear before the 
dawn.” 

‘ “ And then what, T.sie 1 ” asked Alice, who, ivith 
the actual peril, had grown calmer and hm\'er. 

‘ “ '\Ve must wait,” returned T.iie. “ The way will 
open.” 

‘“I really think, my dear, that you had better 
take Tsie’s advice and re.st,” .s;iid Mac])herson, “and 
Foster and 1 will talk over the whole situation.” 

‘ 'When they were gone he said to me, “ IPell, 
■\A'hat do yon think of it ” 

‘ “ We .seem to be screwed up into a conioundedl}- 
narrow corner.” 

‘ “iind the screw' is tightening under the authori- 
tative twist either of the Governor or the mandarin. 
How are we to get out of it '? IPhat shall w'e do '? 

‘“If Tsie hadn’t told us that we were heuiined 
in by those hundred watchful eyes I shi)uld have 
said let us decamp) at oneo and make the most of 
the darkness. But we niu.st now aw'ait the arrival 
of the escort and deal ■with them.” 

‘We talked far into the night. Maepherson 
w'avered at first between committing him-seK to the 
escort and breaking away; but, by the evidence I 
was able to give him of the GoYenior’.s demoniacal 
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perjtiiiy, lie came eventually to tlie firm and irrevoc- 
able decision that, no matter :what the conseciuences 
might he, lie avould not go to Tai-Yuen. 

‘ With the faintness of the gray dawn came 
the sound of shufiling feet and subdued whispers. 
Peeping between the slits of the shutters, we saw the 
crowd assembling within the quadrangle formed by 
the huildings of the compound. We had taken the 
precaution to bar securely all the doors and windows. 
Alice came in greatly refreshed by the few hours’ 
sleep. Tsie remained with Rob. The crowd in- 
creased with the increasing light. They blocked up 
the gateway and surged beyond it into the narrow 
street. Boastful shouts ami villainous laughter now 
began to disturb the cpiiet air. Collected about the 
main entrance were ten or a dozen armed men. 
They amused the crowd with pantomimic gestures 
in u’iiich their weapons were brought into prominent 
play, and flung their ribald gibes at eacli other and 
at the applauding spectators. All the riff-raif of 
the city had assembled to witness the discomfiture 
of the foreign devils— for it was nothing less than 
discomfiture to be marched away under the guard 
of this farce of an escort, who, beneath their ill 
disguise, were evidently Boxers of the very worst 
tjpe., 

‘ 1 h’esently the leader began to hammer at the 
door 'with the hilt of an enormous sword, and at 
the same time to call loudly for admittance. The 
crowd became quieter in expectation of a reply. 
But we simply let him hammer and call. Tsie 
glided into the . room tvith little Robbie cooing in 
her arms. She . desired us still bo Avait. The blows 
redoubled, and the demand for admittance became 
more clamorous. An ominous hush fell upon the, 
crowd. Oui' silence .Avas difficult to interpret. Had 
we stolen aAvay after all? And AA'^eve they going 
to be balked of the satisfaction of beholding the 
foreign de.AuIs start for Tai-Yuen ? . 

‘ Suddenly the hush AAnis broken by a hoAvl, and 
the hitherto hilarious croAA'd Avas transformed into 
a horde of raging demons. Arms AA'ere tossed np, 
curses AA^ere hello Aved forth, a rush Avas made from 
the narroAA' street into the compound, and the 
Boxers had as much as they could do to keep the 
people back from the door. Of all unnerving 
sounds — loosening the joints, playing doAAUi the 
spine in little shuddering thrills, turning the heart 
bo Avater— nothing can compare Avith that of a cruel 
and baffled mob simultaneously yelling out its 
execrations j mid yet Tsie stood at the shutters, 

. cool, calculating, marking e\’'ery movement, and 
patiently AA-aiting the opportune time to make her 
strange proposal. 

‘ “ Hoav,” said .she, “ 1 can save you if you Avill 
trast me. Listen! You must steal out of the 
compound silently at the hack. The AA'ay is clear. 
Keep to the narrower street;;. You Avill find them 
deserted. All the people are here. Alake for the 
Eastern Gate and then f(.ir the riAT.r. But I cannot 
save you unless you tru.st me. I am going to ask 
for a great thing, especially from you, my raistre.ss ; 


but you . must trust : me. The ci'oaaR must he 
diverted. Time must be gained somehoAA'. The 
people must think you are still here, and their 
mood must be changed ; they must be surprised 
into a ncAA^ mood, a pleasant mood, and diverted, or 
else the premises avHI be speedily AAweeked, and your 
escape will be knoAAui. Then nothing can. .save you. 

I must haA'e Robbie.” 

‘“Robbie 1” exclaimed Alice in a startled tone, 
her eyes distending Avith fear. 

‘“.Yes, if you can trust me. I Avill bring him to 
Pekin. Hot a hair of his head shall be injured. 
But I must have Robbie— there is no other Avay. 
With Robbie’s help I can still the storm, I can turn 
the belloAvings of the croAvd to laugliter, I can keep 
the people amused until you are beyond their 
reach. Wliat say you ? Decide quickly. A very 
i'cAA' minutes noAV and it Avill be too late.” 

‘This I could Avell belieA^eas I looked through the 
chinks of the shutters. Hot only Avas there a deeper 
and more savage tone in tlie howling of the mob, but 
the hoAAding Avas aecompanied hy Aigly rushes tOAvard 
the door. The ring of armed men yet kept it. 
Any moment, hoAvever, as I could easily see, the 
ring might be broken, and Ave mig'lit have to fight 
for our lives. Easier Avould it have been to preserve 
our liA'es in the midst of a pack of hungry avoIa^cs 
than surrounded bythe.se infuriated demons. ..But, 
it Avas not for me to influence the decision of 
Maepherson and his Avife. I simply loosened rny 
knife . in its sheath, seav to the priming of my 
revolver.?, and Availed , for their answer .to Tsie’,s 
peculiar request. 

‘Perhaps a .long miimte AA’ent by, awery long 
^minute it seemed to me, dui’ing Avhich Alice must v 
haA^e pas.sed through a species, of concentrated agony, 
AA'hile her husband Avatched her, speechless. Her 
broAVS Avere draAvn into lines of pain OA^er her terri- 
fied eyes, and her hands AA^ere clenched so firmly 
that the nails bit into tlie palms., Maepherson, too, 
AA'as suffering. I suav that l)y the .spasm that pa.ssed 
SAAuftly OA^er his features as lie Avatched her ; but 
he said nothing. At last .Alice turned to Tsie and 
said, “He is rny only child, Tsie, and Aurry dear to, 
me. If mischief befall him .1 .shall die. If yon do 
not keep your promi.se you Avill kill me. But I 
Avill trust you and, bending her Avhite lips, she 
kissed the child, all unconscious of his dangeivand 
handed him to his nurse. Without another AA’ord 
xiliee pa.ssed through the door. Lovingly brushing 
hack the flaxen .curls : from the little felloAv’s fore- 
head, Maepherson pressed his lips to the lips of the 
child, disengaged his tiny finger.? from the beard 
Avhich he -had suddenly and merrily seized as if it 
Avere a game they Avere playing at, and stepped 
toAvard the threshold. 

‘There he paused, and, AAdieeling round, said, 
‘Are you not coming, Roster?’ for, to his .surprise, 

I remained at the AAundoAV AA'atching the mob through 
the slits of the blind. 

‘ “ Presently,” said I, “ Make your Avay out as 
quietly aud as quickly as you can, and I Avill rejoin 
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you at tlie Eastern Gate.” There was no time to 
argue or remonstrate. In a moment lie was gone. 
“ Do not wait on my account, Tsie,” I continued, . 
answering tlie startled and questioning glance of 
iier eyes. “I intend to see this matter through, or 
ns far through as I may. I shall watch you, and, 
if need he, I shall intervene. Eememher, my hand 
is perfectly steady, and I never miss the mark when 
I fire.” 

‘She made no reply, but swiftly left the room. 
I immediately inserted the barrel of my revolver 
between the slits, slightly raising one of theniiur 
the purpose, and awaited her appearance outside the 
door. The first sign of treachery on Tsie’s part 
would Iiave been the last .sign she would ever make. 
My trust in this Cliinese maiden was not equal to 
tliat of Alice and Macplierson ; and perhaps she 
knew it. The mob o\itside I could not trust at all. 
But I was firmly re.solved to .shoot through, the 
lieart the ftr.sb villain who i-aised a finger against 
little Robbie, Even if T.sie were as true as Mae- 
].)hersou and his wife bedieved her to be, I was by 
no means .sure that she could effect the change in 
the temper of tlie mob that she had spoken of. 
To move that yelling and bloodthirsty crew from 
their pre.sent sanguinary mood to a condition of 
innocent hilarity seemed to me nothing less than 
miraculous. 

‘The bolts were drawn back ; the door was Hung 
wide open. T.sie .stepped out with Eob in her arms, 
and in, Stan tly the mob was silent, wondering perhaps 
what this .meant, and expecting, doubtle.s.s, that the 
missionary and his wife would follow. As Tsie 
came into view I fixed my eyes upon hei’, intently 
observant of every movement .she made, and at the 
.same time covered lier with my revolver. Pushing 
liack the people, the guard made room for her, and 
thei-e .she stood, seen of them all, with tlie child 
ne.stling to her brea.st, and appareiitl}' a.s calm as. if 
it were an everyday occurrence to face a crowd like 
that. What would she do ? I was in momentary 
fear lest the howling should recommence and the 
two be torn to piece.s. But before the people liad 
recovered from their surp.ri.se, while they were 3 'et 
staring at her, slie turned .Eobbie’s face towards 
ihem, and the child smiled. Tsie whi,spered in his 


ear. He responded instantly by cro.vsing his hands 
and placing them very prettily within the ample 
sleeves of the little Cliinese coat he was ■wearing— 
for Tsie had been careful to rig liim out in Chinese 
costume— and there, within the skove.s, he clasped 
his tiny, hands and mioved them up and doivii in 
the customary Chme,se . form of .salutation, nodding 
dii.s . cherubic head, and beaming upon the peojde 
who were intently watching him, as if they were all 
his intimate friends. 

‘The effect was magical. Instead of a renewal of 
the howling there was a still deeper silence, eonibined 
with an expre.ssion of amusement and satisfaction 
on the. faces of the mob. Tho.se behind stood on 
tiji-toe, and those beyond the gate craned their 
necks to look at him. They wei'e rapidly forgetting 
■why they bad come together. The child’s inimici'}- 
was proving irresistible. I began to feel tbat lliere 
would be no need for the use of my revolver. I 
■svas not yet quite reas.sured, ho^verer, and therefore 
kept it in readineas to fire if there should be any 
occasion for it, 

‘Again Tsie whispered in Robbie’s ear ; ami this 
time, -with a winning smile whicli completely con- 
quered them, Boxers and all, the little fellow l'»ent 
his body forward and went through the ceremonial 
kovMoio; with the inimitable grace of a courtier he 
went through it, as if he were in the pre.senee of 
some great mandarin in whose decision was tlm 
power of life or death. And indeed he wa.s. though 
he knew it not. lie was in the presence of the grant 
,.mob-rnandarin that was ruling thronghonl allnoiuli 
.China at that time; and the mob was vastly^ pleased 
•with his: mimic recognition. Its mood Avas cum- 
pletelyr changed. . The childls simiilfited rin'erence, 
so daintily performed, drew answt ring .-^mile.s from 
tho.se erewhile brutal faces, ami rijqding hinghitr 
from the lips that had been , so recently filled Avitk 
oatlm and curses. 

‘The miracle Avas Av.i‘ouglit. tbilbdraAviiig the 
barrel of my revolver, I slip])ed from the room 
and sped through the deserted by lanes to the 
Eastern Gate, there to rejoin Mruphersun and his 
Avife and tell them how Avonderfully T,sie had 
succeeded.’ 

{To be continued.) 


\IOH,E ABOUT THE SOUTHERN SHAN STATES. 



BOGT a coiinle of 


years ago 1 remem- 


her f'Cedug an account in OJiamfiers’s 
Jovrnal of that very little knoAAU 
part of the Avorld, the Southern 
Shan Stale.-; : and pcrliaps rather a 
fuller de.'.cription of this reuiote 
corner of our Empire Avill md, be Avithout interest, 
For the first six month.s of the year 1902 it was 
my lot to take, part in the final snrvoA'for a proposed 
railway— carried out under the direction of the 
Government of India — for opening up these exten- 


sive, though at present thinly poj)ulated, provinces. 
The construction of thi.-, railway has now been 
definitely sanctioned, and within a coiqilc of yeans 
or so it is hoped that colonhls ami oiher.-^ will be 
provided ndth thi,s rapid means .of reaching the 
heart of the country. 

For the guidance of tho.se AA’hu are ]Hn'htips a Irille 
A'ague as to the exact wliereabouis of ibe.sa States, a 
glance at the map of TJ piper Burma will give .some 
idea as to their position. A lofty p>1atc;iu some four- 
thousand feet above sea-ievd, they extend, Avith 
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Siam as their southern boundary, from Burma 
proper to the borders of China. 

Uj) to the present, the only means of arriving at 
the plateau is by what is termed in Burma a first- 
class road— though doubtless those who are accus- 
tomed to our well-trimmed British liighways might 
be inclined to disagree with this statement after 
ex]je.rieiicing a sleepless night in a springless native 
cart. This primitive contrivance, drawn by a pair 
of bullocks, is very similar to that used in other 
parts of the East, and consists merely of a rough 
wooden frame, to which is attached a. stout beam 
with a yoke at the free end and supported on two 
thick wheels. The frame is usually covered over 
Avith haniboo matting, Avliich affords a protection 
from sun and rain. 

The road, w'hich has its beginning iir the ever- 
growing village of Tliazi, on the railway connecting 
Mandalay with Rangoon, extends beyond Fort Steel- 
man, tlie military station of the Southern Siian 
States. Until the foot of the hill is reached, tlie 
track winds through gently undulating country, 
covered for the most part with thick scrub jungle, 
relieved here and tliere by a sugar-cane plantation 
or a banana-grove. Eighteen miles or so from the 
summit of the tableland the road begins its upAvard 
climb,, steering its course through the thick, tangled 
jungle covering the base of the hills to the more 
open country met Avith. higher up the ascent. 

Perched on the edge of the plateau is the priini- 
tiv^e but snug little village of KalaAv, AAdrich is a type, 
as regards perfection of climate and beauty of scenery, 
of this fascinating tract of country. The distance 
by road from Tliazi to KalaAV is sixty miles, and 
travelling by cart one could hardly do the journey 
comfortably under six, or at the least five, days. 

About eveiy ten miles a serviceable and pictur- 
i‘sque ddk-bungaloAA', or restlng-honse, has been built 
by the side of the highAAny, where for a small charge 
the traveller may make , himself comfortable for the 
night yery rarely can any refreshment be got at 
these bungaloAvs, and it is as well to AWirn the Avonld- 
, be traAmlleiv to bring his food AAdth him, most of 
Avhich can be bought in tin form in Rangoon. Each 
building has its caretaker, usually an uiiAvaslied 
but AAnUing Burinan, AAdiose duties are delightfully 
vague, but AA'ho, for a consideration, Avill fill your 
kettle and light the kitchen fire. Some of the dak- 
bungaloAvs met Avith along this road ai’e far from 
Avaterproof, and in the ease of heavy rain, Avhich not 
seldom comes doAAui at night eAmn in the dry season, 
the roofs are often unpleasantly porous ; for this 
reason it AAmuld be advi.=able to include a Avaterproof 
sheet in one’s baggage. I remember on one occa- 
sion spending the night Avitli a couple of brother- 
engineers in one of these conAmnienees at the 
beginning of the Avet season. Burma and all things 
Burinan AA'ere strange to me at that time, and I had 
heard many and Aveird tales of the general unfitness 
of these bungalows for European travellers, xAdiich 
camsed me to regard them ivith a certain sense of 
misgiving. Being ail very sleepy, we soon had our 


bedding spread, and I, for my part, was soon in the 
land of dreams. In the small hours of the morning 
I aAvoke Avith a start to find my head in a pool of 
AA’ater, and feeling the same aggraAxxted sensation as 
that experienced AA’hen a jAhiyful brother or sister 
disturbs one’s morning nap Avitb a Avet sponge. The 
snores of my fortunate companions unaccountably 
irritated me ; but I quietly rinsed out my pillow, 
and, shifting my bed, attempted to go to sleep 
again. But, alas ! to no purpose. I should add 
that, OAA'ing to the rapacious mosquito, Ave Avere 
all provided Avith curtains proof against its 
attacks stretched over our beds. That these cover- 
ings Avere not Avaterproof I soon discovered, for I 
Avas still being subjected to a mild shoAAWAr-bath. 
Again I moved the bed to Avhat appeared a dry 
corner of the room ; but despite my repeated attempts 
to obtain a less Avatery pilloAv, it Avas all in vain : 
the incessant trickling still continued. So, pulling 
my mattress on to the damp floor, I resigned myself 
to tlie inevitable, cursing the Aveather, tlie roof, 
and my luckqy messmates, Avhose gratified breathings 
grated on my ears. The floor seemed particularly 
hard, and little sleep did I get that night. I deter- 
mined, hoAvever, to lodge a bitter complaint next 
day at the office of the engineer of roads and huild- 
ings ; and, turning over, I listened Avith disgust to 
the drenching rain and the wind, Avliich shook the 
frail little building. 

At daAvn I stumbled out for a stroll in the fresli 
morning air. .The sun, Avas just glancing OA^er the 
distant lull-tops as I returned an hour later, and 
presently I heard laughter and tlie, Avelcome clatter 
of hreak.fast-things, Avhich helped considerably to 
cheer my Avounded spirits. 

Judge of my disgust and chagrin when, OA'er our 
morning fare of coffee and chu^xdtm, I learnt that 
ray disturbed night Avas due, not to the rain, Avhich 
only here and there leaked into the room, liut to 
my companions, aaRo, after I had fallen asleep, had 
placed a huge lump of ice, inanufactnred liy oiir 
common ice-machine, on the top of my mosquito- 
curtains, and this gradually melting OAm' my head 
had caused me such, im Avon ted uneasiness during the 
night. Naturally, the shifting about of the bed had 
not resulted in any improAmnent of matters. 

Noav, Avith reference to the title of this article, I 
may say that seldom has so promising an opening 
been presented to those desirous of settling in one 
of our British colonies. South Africa, Avith all its 
AA^ealth and resources, is Avoefully overcrowded, and 
many Avho go out there on spec, in the hope of 
making large fortunes and Avithout any definite trade 
or profession, are often obliged to lake to menial 
labour to .keep themselAms in bread-and-butter. 

The Southern Shan States, on the other hand, 
are, save to those directly associated Aviih them, 
practically nnknoAA’n ; and Avhen the railAvay which 
is noAv being pushed on is completed, the almost 
nninvestigated resources of the coixntry: will, with- 
out doubt, be rapidly brought to light. 

: , To those interested in farming and fruit-giwing, 
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tlie prospects are particularly bright. As far as I 
kno^v, no very serious attempts have been made 
by the white man to cultivate fruit or farm- 
produce ; hut in the few cases where a resident 
Euroyiean has experimented in a small way in this 
line the results have been wonderfully good. An 
official in the small village of Thamakaii, which is 
idcssed with a post and telegraph office, and only 
twelve miles from Kalaw, has from his small garden 
produced apples, pears, plmns, peas, and many other' 
delicious English fruit.s and vegetables, whieli are 
as good, if not better, tliaii any I have tasted in 
England. 

Wheat, which defies cultiraation in many parts of 
the East, has in tliese States been found to spring 
up witli great rapidity and with tire minimum 
amount of attention. How many Britislx farmer.?, 
groaning with reason at the paucity of their crops, 
would delight in having a few acres of Shan soil to 
work upon ! 

Tlie jrlateau is a delightful mixture of moor and 
forest, and liere and there, generally sheltered from 
the cold winter wimls, a small native village, with 
its usual accompaniment of nude children and 
mongrel dogs, may be descried. 

The Shan is a keen sportsman, and not a few are 
provided with old-pattern Englisli sporting-pieces, 
proltably gifts from former British, residents. With 
these relics they are clever enough to bring down 
many a deer; and in the valleys where cheetahs, 
bears, and other large game abound they are gener- 
ally very successful. 

To those villagers unacquainted with the use of 
firearms,, a primitive but very effectual method of 
protecting their poultry from the raids of the 
rapacious cheetah has been lianded down from 
fatlier to .son for many generations. 

Just outside their fond-house, which is raised 
some ten or twelve feet above the ground, and 
wliere the poultry are confined at niglit, a number 
of .stakes are driven into the ground, and the 
upturned ends roughly pointed with the large 
knife which a Shan invariahl}^ carries about with 
him. A cheetah creeping up under cover of darlc- 
ne.s,s, and having an appetite calculated to endow 
him with extra temerity, soon sniff's his prey, and 
taking a great leap to the top of tlie fowl-house 
(whicli i.s, .alas ! too high for even Mm. to obtain a 
secure footing), falls back on to the .spikes with 
fatal results. Next morning the family bring out 
their knive.s, and soon have tlie skin dressed and 
ready for one of tlie many purposes to which the 
ingeni(.ui3 Shan can put it. 

The Southern Shan States offer great possibilitie.s 
to the metallurgist, who in the boomed parte of the 
world so often feels the effect of overcrowding in 
the great struggle for existence. Gold is found here 
in plenty, washed down every day in the numerous 


streams flowing from the plateau ; and the enter- 
pi’i.sing Briton who, with a moderate capital, 
makes a start in this direction will, I am sure, lie 
amply repaid. Eubies, whicli are generally thoiiglit 
to be confined to the Northern Shan States, wliere 
alone extensive workings have been made, are 
doubtless also a product of the southern plateau, 
as their use in many of the nuiiierous pagodas of 
the country can testify. 

With reference to the remarks I have made 
regarding the delightful climate of the Soutliern 
Shan States, let me quote a sentence of a letter 
received from an engineer now worliing in India. 
Comparing the different parte of that Empire, where 
he has worked for over thirty yeans, with, the Shaii 
plateau, on which he .superintended the recent sur- 
vey, he .says : ‘ Hardly any part of India equals 
the plateau of the Southern Shan States. No mos- 
quitoes, no eye-llies, very moderate heat, fine cold 
weather, &c.’ 

I think it more than likely that the future .sana- 
torium of Burma will be somewhere in these State.?. 
Idle pre.sent health-resort, Myjiie)m, in the northeni 
plateau does not offer half the attractions whicli 
may be enjoyed in the southern tableland, ddie 
ahsence of a railway to the summit of the latter 
has undoubtedly been a potent reason for some 
part of the Soutliern Shan States not being chosen 
avS the official sanatorium. This objection will, 
however, before long be overcome, and the white 
worker of Burma will find in the bracing air of, 
the sonthern plateau the recuperation he so often 
needs. 

Those who were interested in the Durbar hold 
at Delhi will remember the number of Slian 
chief.s who, in their picturesque costumes,, attended 
it and were received so cordially, by the Viceroy. 
Tlie.se. chief. s are very friendly to England ; and their 
country, wliicli a few years agO: was overrun with 
dacoits, is now so peaceful and safe tliat only one 
policeman i.g allotted to the whole province. 

In tliese feiv paragraphs I have attompivd to gii'e 
just an outline description of the Southern Shan 
States; and there is ,so much, did space allow, that I 
might add. I trust, however, that what I have said 
iiiaj' awaken some interest in the iniiids of those 
anxious for a fresli field for colonisation. Many who 
have a horror of the much-exaggerated hardship.s 
of the East would find in tlie.se States conditions 
very like those of our own land. The familiar 
oak may he seen in many parts, wliile the pine 
scents the whole land with its delightful fragrance. 
Many a time, in the fresli, breezy mornings, have I 
heard the familiar note of the cuckoo. ; and hut for 
the fact of the presence of the coloured pojmlation, 
one could, without any siretdi of imagination, 
fancy one’s self hack in England in that most 
' fascinating period of the year, late spring. 
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the; bash: YOXm.MAK ; OR, THE- STRIHIHG OF THE HEAD. 

By P: Cowley Whitehoitse'; 


■ IMMEDIATELY after the. death, of 
I Mohammed, self-styled tlie Prophet 
;| of God, rivalries and. dissensions. 
I arose among his followers. This was 
I inevitable. Of different races and 
nationalities, the Mohammedans had 
only been held together by the, .striking personality 
and rare magneti.sm of one of the greatest leaders of 
lULU that the world has ever known. Two clearly 
de lined, parties sprang into existence.. One of these 
claimed the Caliphate for, tlie, family of the Syrian 
Moawiya, while the other offered allegiance to the 
two SOBS: of All and Fatima, the latter of. whom 
wa.-i the youngest daughter of Mohammed. Hassan 
the Beautiful, the elder of the two .sons, preferring 
voluptuous ease to a life of action, resigned the 
Caliphate,, after holding it, for six: months, and re- 
tired, to Medina, where he died, some say from the, 
effects of. poison administered by his wife Jaada, 
she being tempted to, the ,commi!3sion of the crime 
by Moawiya,, who. promised her fifty thousand 
ill rhems , and. liis , .son , Yezid . in . marriage. . , Hus.sei,n, 
the. younger, brother,,, endeavoured to: assert Ills 
rights ; but, Yezid. was too strong for, him,, and 
eompelled him to,,,flee for, his life. On the, plain, 
of Kerbela. the troops of , Yezid overtook Hussein. 
In spite o,f the offer , of Hussein to yield, his 
little company, was surrounded and annihilated. 
ifoliamUiedans ,of' all shades .of opinion, have, joined 
in reprobating this slaughter. They consider, both 
Hassan and, Hussein to: be martyrs, and they say 
that, after the death of Hussein ‘ the world became 
dark, and angels, men,, and genii, mourned.’ 

The , Sunafie.s, the followers of Moawiya, soon 
g.‘dncd supreme power amongst, Mohammedans, cer- 
tain Persians: alone refiming to fall into line, with 
Ihrhr : co-religionists. These latter became Shias 
(Arabic, sMf, a sectary), followers .of the line of Ali 
and Fatima. Gradually they gained adherents, and 
linally, in the fifteenth century, became the domi- 
nant power in the independent kingdom of Persia, 
the nation from that time onward devotedly follow- 
ing the, SMa cult.. 

About half cU century ago, during the Mouharrem 
fast,, the season of religious mourning observed by 
all Mohammedans, a. Persian preacher succeeded in 
deeply moving a huge congregation at Tabriz l.)y an 
eloquent recital of the story of Ilassan and Hussein. 
Suddenly a man sprang to his feet, snatched a knife 
from his girdle, and slu.shed at his head in token of 
grief for the crime. The bystanders endeavonred 
to interfere, but the fanatic broke free and pro- 
ceeded to run mioh. The contagion spread, others 
drew their weapons, and there was a considerable 
riot. Within a few years there was not a town in 
Persia where similar scenes did xiot take place 
during the fast. The authorities intervened, but 


popular feeling was so, strong that at last the priests 
determined, to, recognise and to regulate the pro- 
ceedings; and now in every town in Pei’sia, and in 
other to-wns where Persian communities have settled, 
an extraordinary ceremony in honour of the memory 
of Hassan, and Hussein is. held yearly on the tenili 
day of Mouharrem. I shall endeavour to give a 
description of this ceremony as held in Stamboul, 
and there known as the ‘ Bash Yourmak,’ or ‘The 
Striking of the Head.’ 

On the appointed clay a .small party of us made 
our wvay through the, narrow streets of Stamboul 
to the Valideh (Mother) Khan, a vast building 
constructed many centuries, ago.. From outward 
appearances it must hare been formerly a medresseh, 
or Turkish college ; but. for man.}' years past it has 
been the dwelling-place of nearly three thousand 
Persians engaged in, trade in Gon.stantiuople. The 
chief building , is .sepmre in , .shape, each side being 
fully eighty yards long, -with,, outer walls of a 
thickness varying from, .six to ten feet. In the 
centre of the C|uadrangle.is, the .Peusian mosque, noth 
its in.sigiiificant cupola, and with lean-to wooden 
.shops surrounding it, Passing through a long, low 
archway, the only- entrance to. tlie cp.T.adrangle, we 
Were, met, by a Persian merchant, ndio courteously 
invited us into Ids Iiouse and offered, us cigarettes 
and cupnof delicious tea served, in: glasses. : It was 
about eleven o’clock (Turkish tirneX or one, hour 
before sun.set, and we sauntered round ■ the- qnad- 
raugle, which was rapidly filling with tliou,sand.9 of 
Turks and Peusians aud a small number, of Euro- 
peans. The: fronts of the shops and h ouses - w'er e all 
draped with black doth, stamped wdtli verses: from 
the, Koran. , Eiiiming the whole length of one side 
of the quadrangle wus a covered walk, at the encLof 
'which was a wmoden slirine filled 'with over a hun- 
dred glass lamps. The dervishes and other holy 
men had been preaching there since Mouharrem had 
commenced, and ’ive were to .see in a few minutes 
how their oratoi'j had excited the minds of their 
disciples, inflamed their passionate natures, and 
strengthened tliem to go throngdi the horrible pro- 
ceedings that we witnessed. 

We, asked the. meaning of several things that we 
saw, but we found the Persians, without exception, 
obstinately reticent with regard to the details of 
their religion. The mysteries of their faith are not 
for nnbelieveus, and Avhen they did not wish to 
enlighten us, their sad faces— and the Persian i,6 the 
saddest-faced man in the world— grew vacuon.s, and 
they pretended not to comprehond [he bent of our 
questions. Noticing that many people w'ere going 
and coming down a long alley leading to the inner 
building.s of the khan, we entered, and found that a 
great procession was being formed down its length. 
We retreated and took up our po.sition in the 
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•sovered-in way, and in a few moments the head, of 
the procession emerged from the alley. Fir.st came 
thirty or, forty Ijamier.? Ixjriie hy men rvearing the 
ordinary ],jlack Persian cap and dressed, in black 
loose robes, with green and gold .sashes over the left 
•shoulder. Closely following them marched a band 
of: men playing a sombre minor phrase or ‘ two of 
innsic on long wooden pipes. The reiteration of 
the eight or ten bars soon irritated one’s nerves;: 
l,)ut it evidently appealed to the devotees who. com- 
posed the procession. ISText came led horses covered 
with trappings and with their, heads enveloped in 
coloured gauze hags. Curved swords were fastened 
crosswise on the saddles. The last animal, was a: 
fine white, beast, and oil it there, was seated a little, 
lad whose pale face and white robe were plenti- 
f idly smeared with, blood. Two white doves,, also 
sjirinkled with blood, fluttered on the .saddle behind 
him. I took the,3e to be emblematical of the souls 
•of Hassan a:nd Hussein, Idie, head of the procession 
halted opposite ns. A priest started an impassioned 
prayer, and it was strange to see great, strong men 
weeping openly and unrestrainedly all around ns. 
The banners swept forward, and out from the 
alley came three bodies of mem The first wore 
black robes reaching to the ankle. These gar- 
ments were unbuttoned at the throat, exposing 
the left shoulder and breast. Sometimes chant- 
ing to the music, sometimes hoarsely ejaculating 
' Ali ! ’ (presumably in invocation of the son-in- 
.law of Mohammed), they paced slowly along, 
beating the bared breast first with tlie open palm, 
and then at a given signal three times with the 
clenched fist. In perfect time the arms swung 
hackward.s and forwards, and the li.sts fell heavily 
over the heart with a thud which could Ije lieard 
distinctly all over tliC: quadrangle, and sounded like 
the beat of muflled drums. 

The next body of, men issued forth. They were 
gai'bed like their predecessors, l:.uit their rohe.s were 
fastened at the throat, while a large round hole, was 
•cut behind so a,s to expose the shoulder-blades and 
liack. They were armed witli whips, hut surely the 
most formidable whip.s that could he used. Tlie 
.handle was a short, tluck piece of wood, and the tail 
was composed of forty or fifty tdiin steel chains. 
The whips were carried hanging over the right 
..shoulder. Suddenly the men swung them high 
over their heads, whirled them round, and brought 
them down , with a dull, ugly thud over, the left 
.shoulder. The first blow, bruised the flesh badly, 
.and in a few minutes large patches of skin had been 
.'•;tri])e(l off the ipiivering flesh. "With .'lad, fixed gaze, 
ii])pavftnlly unmoved liy the agony they endured, the 
men went, slowly along backwards. Kow these 
latter-day fiagell.auLs .swung the chain.? .slowly from 
shoulder to shoidder, and now they wielded them 
with a succession of .short, fierce blows. When 
thev halted, they, like the olhens, wept freely a.s 
tlieir priests harangued them, and as the orator 
rounded off hi.s period.s, in response they shouted 
out hoarsely what sounded to me like ‘Amee!’ 


The hour of sunset arrived, and in a few minutes 
it was dark. Files of Turkish soldiers came at; the 
double through the archway by •which we had 
entered, and uneeremoniou.sly drove back, the 
thronging crowds of spectators. Shoulder to 
shoulder they formed up, leaving a broad, clear 
.space all round the.mo.sque. In the light of what 
followed it. was easy- to understand why the ] 3 re- 
sence of .soldiers .ndtli.. rifles and fixed bayonets was 
requisitioned. Huge torches fastened to long poles 
were raised aloft, and added to the intensity of the 
.scene. Soon the climax was reached— -a cliina.x to 
which all, that , had gone before \va.s child’.s-play— 
a climax Avhich made me doubtful for a moment if 
I could possibly be in Europe, and living in the 
twentieth century, and not away back in the ages 
that are gone, and in, .some di.stant land where 
civili,sation and its .softening influences were un- 
known and undreamt of. 

As the third body of men came forth the music 
changed.. Another monotonous, weird pa.ssage was 
.shrilled forth. The new-comers had white turbans 
twisted round the head, and were wearing W'hite 
smocks which reached past the knee. In the. air 
they hrandi.slied gleaming, straight-bladed swords. 
Formed into two bands facing each other on either 
side of the cleared space, they passed along with 
wild gestures and peculiar, jerky, genuflecting 
move.ments. One-half of the band .shrieked out in 
piercing falsetto accents the .single word ‘ Ha.ssan ! ’ 
the other half replied in deep bass antiphon, 

‘ Hussein !’ Between the rank,s Persian officials 
and priests rvalked, some of them armed ■with 
staves, the use, of whieh we were to learn later.. 
In the meantime it .seemed to be, their task to work 
up the alrejidy excited men to a , higher and higlier 
pitch of fanaticism. Once again the. procc‘S,?i on 
halteih The men flung off tlieir -white lurhaim, 
disclosing closely shaved blue scalps. The yells 
and shouts gvmv more insistent ; the music, wild 
and Iiarl.iaric, swelled out louder and louder, and 
the next moment the sword.s were slashing away 
at the tonsured heads. The blood gushed down 
until it was impo.ssible to distingiiish a feature, and 
tire smocks wei’e drenched in Wood. It ivas a truly 
horrifying .scene. Round and round the fanatics 
went. There avere no pauses now, and the ex- 
citement was indescribable. Blinded with blood, 
drunk, wdth the taste of it, the: staggering wretches 
reeled and reeled around the mosque, The officials 
Avalked calmly up and down. Occasionally they 
wiped the drii>piiig faces of the devotee.s, anon they 
deftly int,erposed their staves bctiveen tlie lieafi and 
the sword of a too frenzied ])erformer, and yet again 
they urged on one who .seemed to be half-hearted 
in his strokes. Strong men fainted as they watched. 
I saw a burly Turki,sh .soldier reel and drop like a 
log. Sevcml of the sailors who had come from the 
Austrian and French shih'onnnlres in the Bo.'Spborus 
cither fainted or were deadly sick. Kor was it 
surpri.sing. The wildnes.s of the scene, the glare 
and .stench of the petroleum-fed torchas, the maniacal 
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yells and frantic gestures of the maddened creature.®, 
the faint, nauseating smell of hot, smoking blood, 
all went to make up one of the most frightful 
sight.s to be seen in the world. 

I have heard it stated that the performers are 
put under the influence of hashish, but I am assured 
that such is not the case. In fact, I saw spectators 
throw themselves into the line, an official tossexl a 
smock oyer them, and in a moment they were 
slashing away as fiercely as any of the others. It 
i.s a purely voluntary act of -grief and penitence 
for the murder of Has.3an and Hussein by Moham- 
medans. No doubt the exaltation of the spirit at 
the expense of the body, and the ultimate gaining 
of Paradise, is in the minds of the fanatic.?, hut that 
i.s not the primary idea. Nor are the participants, 
a.s some fLS.sert, paid for taking part. On the con- 
trary, they even pay for the white smocks they 
wear, and deem it an honour and a privilege 
to be alloAved to mutilate themselves before the 
assembled crowd. It is in their eyes a deeply 
religious rite, and one could not help noticing 
how markedly it affected not only Persians but 
even many of the Turks who were watching tlie 
proceedings. 

Some of the sivordsmen fainted. Instantly they 
V,’ ere carried off to a Turkish bath outside the khan, 
Avliere their heads wenj bathed and bound up. 
Their places were taken by fresh relay.s. There 
must have been at one time at least one hundred 
and fifty in the ring, and as many as a thousand 
luive been known to go through the dreadful ordeal 
on this tenth day of Mouharrem. 

A man clo.9e to us became abnormally excited. 
His cry of ‘Hassan, Hassan ! ’ wa.s like the howl of 
a wild beast, and ere the officials could stop him he 
had .sawed saAvagely at his throat and fallen to the 
ground. I believe he must have killed himself ; 
hut it Ava.s impossible to tell, as he wa.g instantly 
carried off, and the line swept on as if nothing 
untoward had occurred. Another seemed to go 
suddenly mad. A.s the mania seized him he burst 
from the. ranks, and we quite thought he was on 
the point of running mioh, but in a .second two 
priests and two soldiers flung themselves on him. 
The sword was wrenched from his graisp. Fiercely 
he struggled for a Avhile, and then utterly collap.sed, 
and lay a limp bundle of rag.s on the ground. 
He too Avas carried off senseless, and still the 
nthers: danced on regardless of eAmrything but the 
work in hand. 

My thoughts reverted to the story of the priests 
of Baal, AA'ho on Iilount Carmel three thousand years 
ago ‘cried aloud, and cut themselves, after their 
maimer, Avith knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed forth.’ What an extraordinarily braA*e man 
Elijah must have been to mock them and to gainsay 
tliera AA'hen thus AA'orked up to a state bordering on 
dementia ! A man’s life, I am convinced, would 
not have been AA’orth a minute’s purchase if he had 
stood fornli in the Talideh Khan the night I was 
there and hidden the atrocities cease. 


We had seen enough. One of our number had 
turned faint and ill, and Ave hastened to the exit. 
There we got mixed up Avith the croAvd, AAdiich in 
eluded some of the mutilated men staggering along 
to the Turkish bath outside. IloAvever, Ave extri- 
cated ou.rselve.s, and were relieved to get out into 
the cool, pure night air, and to hasten doAvn to 
the Avater-side, where a steam-launch Avas Avaiting 
to take us across the Bosphorus to our home.? 
in Moda Kadikeuy (ancient Chalcedon). As ays 
steamed across Ave talked of the horrors of the 
Indian suttee, of the car of Juggernaut, of the 
child-sacrifices to Ashtarotli, of the abominations 
of Moloch, and aa'g came to the conclusion that 
man in all ages has found strange AA-ays by Avhieh 
he thinks to propitiate his God and save his soul 
alive. 


MOTH Ell LO YB. 

Taking her fliglit ! 

The babe I preaseil ,so fondly to inj' breast, 

The dancing child I have so oft care.ssecl, 

Tlie groAA’ing maiden, awkward, tall, and shy, 

The woman-girl Avith glowing, love-lit eye.. 

They each iu turn come hovhing o’er iny bed, 

I feel the touch of hands upon my head, 

The sound of voices ringing in my ears, 

Until it seems ;iH tliongli the passing years — 
Repenting of their pas, sing — turn, ami try 
To bring in e iiack the child for whom I .sigh. 

But Avould I have lier back ? My heart say-s ‘ Yes.’ 
When from the ‘ Everywhere ’ a sweet cai'es.? 

Pres,ses niy lip-s. ‘Mother, I love him so; 

G-iA'e me your bles.sing, de.ar, and let me go.’ 

God 

Pdess my child. 

Be still, iny heart ! Why .shed these blinding tears ? 
Hiive I nob oft throughout the passing years 
Pictured the sight that I miglit liA^e to .see ; 

My baby-child— a Avoman — come to me, 

Lay iier dear head upon my in other- breast, 

While her soft lip.s lier seci'et SAveet confessed ; 

Felt the soft trembling of the Avonian-fonu, 

Tlie clinging of the arms so soft and warm ; 

Seen in her eyes that sweet, mysterious ligdit, 
Oifspring o! purest love and true deligdit; 

Felt in ti>e throbbing of her loving heart 
My woman-child and I are not apart ; 

Heard her dear voice iu trembling accents say, 

‘ Give me your bles-sing, dear, again to-day ’ ? 

God 

Bles.s niy child. 

And as, across the hills, I sit and gaze 
Another picture rises out the haze: 

My hahy-womun in a new, swee-t form — 

The form of motherhood— -is softly born. 

Hand clasped in hand, she turns from him to me, 
And in her eyes the mother-love I see, 

As from the soft, warm shelter of her breast 
Into my arms her infant dear is pressed. 

Upon my iieart again the dear head lies, 

Mother and, vA-ife love shining in her eyes. : 

Again I hear that tender, sweet request ; 

‘ Mother, I want your blessing, dear-— the best 
That yon can give, but not alone for me ; 

Mother, this time include your children -three.’ 

God 

Lore my dears. 

A. N. I. L. 
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BYGONE PERTHSHIRE; OR, SOCIAL LIFE 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By Sir Alexander Mum Mackenzie, Bart 


PART I. 


HEBE comes a time iii every man’s take anotlier march with its wood to Dunsinane in 
life when he is reminded he has search of anotlier Macheth — shows ns the Sidlaws, 
entered on the down-grade, and that and you can trace the form of the Stormont and 
according to the sage advice of the honny Strathmore mansion-houses nestling in well- 
great Italian, Dante, ‘do calar cared -for woods, farm ‘toons’ of various .sorts 
la mla,^ and with lowered sail and values, cottages and crofts. A church here, a 
endeavour to glide with grace and peace into the school there, remind us of John Knox’s legacy — the 
haven where he would be. At such a time memories parochial system ; while, in the far distance, faint 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa arise, and smoke denotes the busy hives of industry, such as 
recall over some fifty years many events connected Perth, Blairgowrie, or Coupav-Angus, and as far east 
witli the social life of ‘ bygone Perthshire.’ Avoid- as Dundee. 

ing the high-and-dry style of the guide-book', as To the west run long stretche.s of hill and moor 
well as that tendency of senility over-‘anecdotage,’ clad in imperial purple of brilliant heather, hut 
be it mine to record some notable events and notable invaded by patches of vivid green, skirted liy 
personages of our beautiful county whose memories natural groves of silvery birch, among which are 
should be preserved in recollection of the forties scattered ruins of old crofts and p)eiul idea —past 
and fifties. In such a review some leading eccle- with the ‘ bygone days.’ 

siastical and political memories should natvrrally The strath is bisected by the brawling Braan, 
receive notice ; but he whose privilege it is to act which has carved for itself during the ages a 
as scribe would disclaim any intention to do other- remarkable gorge, showing in many a pot-hole or 
wise than recall the events without giving any smoothed ledge the power of some great glacier 
colour from parti-spectacles. which came grinding down when the world was 

Writing from this beautiful ej^rie, high above the young—the same action, ‘ohie hast, ohne raat^ 
valleys, at the ‘ end of the wood,’ ‘ C't.wia na GoilUy which has rounded so many of the meals ^ that 
he enjoys a typical view of part of Perthshire — crag, guard the strath. On the skyline is the Suna’ Glen, 
strath, mountain, and glen. Below stands Dunkeld, through which it is quite permissible to imagine 
with its lordly wood.s and tasteful grounds, the the Komaus under Agricola pushing forward an 
‘broad spreading’ Tay ‘bisecting’ the county, as outpost or two even as far as Portingall on the 
old ‘EicordO Corinensis’ tells us in his Ewe7'ar*/, Lyon. 

and up whose course in days of yore have passed Below us, the ancient Cathedral, guarded by (die 
Celts, Ebmans, Danes, as well as in latei- days the parent larches, reminds us of the good Columha and 
of the Sassenach. his attempts to bring the heathen Clandomiacliie 

On the ‘ long low line of the beautiful down,’ to end others under the gentle yoke of Christianity. 
y>avap'hrase the words of Tennyson describing Salis- The iconoclast of the Eefonnatioii has broken down 
bury Plain, on the sky-line stretching far eastward, the beautiful architecture, and eighteenth-century 
small mounds apimar— -the 'colies' of Tacitus— bad taste has disfigured the interior, yet may wo 
marking without doubt the site of some conflict, uot look some day for a restoration of what must 
according tu certain historians, between the Cale- have been one of the most beautiful churches of 
<loman3 ami Eoinans in the time of Agidcola. Christendom ? 

A peep between the angle formed by the ‘ Doos’ 

IS Cot ’and Birnam Hill — the latter quite ready to * i/caf or ?noZ, the imnd top. 
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A'5 lyijieal of a past generation, let . tis revisit 
Blnvam, and mark two small yellow houses iiotable 
in tlieir clay and before this pretty liealtlr-resort ■ 
was known to tlie tourist. 

The one, Biniani. Inn, cosy and unpretentious, the 
rendezvous of all good Tories under the genial 
presidency of ‘Locliy’ Macplierson, where the mail- 
coacli from Perth to Inverness wn)uld stop to inass 
the ‘time o’ day,’ change horses, and take a deoch 
an dhoHii of Atlioll hrose hei'ore proceeding north- 
ward. 

The othei', a small house farther up the hill— a 
‘Fox’s Lair,’ as it u'as there that the redoubtable 
‘FoxMarile’ met ^vitll Dr Ohahiiers, and schemed 
the great Disruption,* or secession of the Free 
Cliurcli from the Fstablishmeut. 

It was tliere, furthermore, that Free Trade, as 
advocated hy Uobdeii and Villiers, would be dis- 
cussed, involving as it did tlie transference of 
power from the great landowners to the Man- 
chester mamifaeturervS. 

‘ The old order changeth, giving place to ncAV ; ’ 
and certainly in many instances properties have 
changed hands, sold or let to those who have suc- 
cessfully accpiired fortunes in other professions more, 
lucrative than that of the mere landowner. Landed 
estates cannot ever bear increased taxation, heavy 
jointures, and death-duties, which last straw is re- 
.sponsible for so many broken backs. But let it 
honestly he recorded tlrat the new race of landlords 
are doing what the old race tried to do, and the 
note is one of general improvement all along 
the line, whether the laud is in the hands of the 
reprefcntaliA'ea of old families or those of new 
proprietors. 

The great desire to acquire sporting rights en- 
hances tlie value of property, Avliether on Highland 
moor or LoAvhuid stratli, and u'here reasonably 
Biijoyed, gives such a zest to coimtiw life, to say 
nothing of the plentiful shoAver of coin of the realm 
. that follows ill its Avake. 

The change to Free Trade from strict Protection 
altered considerably the social life of Perthshire. 
The Cuhdeii school, by the shifting of industrial 
work from ihe fanner to the manafacturer, the 
change from ‘ wheat to Avheels,’ gradually trans- 
foruieil the conditions of country life, and the 
Avealth and power has been transferred from the 
land to the Ujavus. But the people have gained all 
along the line, for have not most of the landlords’ 
rents fonud their way into the pockets of the 
labourei's, Avherehy their material comfort is much 
enhanced I, 


* Is it permitted in a note to remind politioo-ecclesias- 
tica) students of the present day tliat the secessionists 
under Obahners always claimed to be tAe Established Kirk 
of Beotland, when once the link between Church and Btate 
was broken, as was attempted at the time of the great 
Disruption, wlien so many of the Fathers and Brethren, for 
conscience’ sake, left the fold of the Presbyterian Church 
as by law established and confirmed by the Treaty of 
Union ? 


In the ‘forties’ stage-coaches, post-chaises, and 
the carrier’s cart Avere the only received mode of 
locomotion throughout the county. The Avriter 
well remembers that ‘ Avonder of tlie Avorlcl,’ the 
construction of the first railway through the Stor- 
mont. Many Avere the Avails, lamentations, and 
anatl'iema launched against tlie evil thing, the 
demon steam, as inAnding sacred solitudes, frighten- 
ing horses, and general degeneracy. Just as our 
ancestors set up a howl against the introduction 
of stage-coaehc.s, and much for the same reason, f 
allegixig the degenemey to man and liorse, Avere the 
stout hackney and pillion-riding abolished. 

But ‘progress’ pre,\’ailed, and now our straths 
and glens are penetrated by King Steam, bringing 
many a necessity, and cheapening man}" a luxury to 
the richer as Avell as the poorer classes. The heavy 
Aveights on the springs of industry, as well as a 
perpetual annoA'aiice, the tolls and pontages of by- 
gone days, have, lieen abolislred, and much satis- 
faction and better mauagemeut have been the 
outcome. 

Of the notable castles and mansions Avitliin the 
county most have preserved their original features, 
Avhilst many have lieen restored and improved to 
.suit our modern recpiirements. 

It is impo.ssible in such an article as this to give 
the history of more than one or t'vA'O notable fami- 
lies ; and only a few houses more or less tyjiical can 
be selected and described. 

Amongst the foremost stands Blair Castle. 
Having lost most of its architectural features 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
house has been beautifully restored by the seveutli 
Dulxe of Atlioll Avith considerable architectural truth 
and taste, preserving the old historic form, Avith 
additions strictly conforming to the same style. The 
grounds, handsomely set out and embellished under 
the master’s eye, preserve the old landscape form, 
fitting so admirably Avitli its Higliland surround- 
ings. That fine body the Atlioll .Highlanders, 
numbering some two hundred strong, Avas formed 
in 1839, as a bodyguard to accompany the late 
Duke George to the Egliutoun tournament. They 
acted also as bodyguard to Her Majesty the late 
Queen in 1842, for Avhich service the}" received a 
Queen’s colour. 

In the eaidy (lay.s the men Avere armed wilh 
Locliaber a.xes and claymores, ami at tbi.s d;ite arc 
provided with the best modern riiie. It is iiitercSL- 
ing to note that the sons and grandsons of many 
of the old Atlioll Highlaiideiy are now sex'ving 
in the ranks of that most practical and xxseful 
hody the Scottish Horse, : under the Marquis of 
Tullihardinei 

The Ausits of the late Queen to Duukeld and 
Blair Atlioll in 1842 and 1844 are Avell described in 
Her Ma,)esty’s OAvn words in her Journal, as well 
as in the (Jlmnichs of the Athdl and TuUibardine- 
Families, Avritteri in 1890 hy the seventh Duke. 

t See Eocial England (circa 1080). 
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Ill the kttet journey Her Majesty drove from 
Dundee to Eliur Atholl via Ooupar-Angus aud 
DuukelcI, so that slie must have passed Delvine, 
where no doubt every available loyal suliject, even 
the four-year-old young laird, the present writer, 
would welcome her right heartil}'. 

In 1863 Her Majesty paid a visit to the late 
Duke, then on his deathbed, a kindly and gracious 
■act from the Queen to one of her most ],oyal sub- 
jects and all'ectiQiiate friends. The present King 
Edu-ard and his Consort — then Prince and Princess 
of IFales — paid a visit to Blair Castle in 1872, when 
tlieir Royal Higlinesses were received by the Dulie 
•of Atholl at the head of his regiuieni., witli Lord 
Dunniore, Lord Strathallan, and other oilicers. 
Among the distiiigui.shed guests were tlie late Duke 
of Buccleucb, tlie Duke aud Duche.ss of Sutherland, 
‘ Lochiel,’ aud many notables."^ 

The Roi'al jiarty enjoyed a deer-drive aud a 
gillies’ liall, held at that time in tlie old riding- 
school, whicli is now replaced 1)\' the splendid ball- 
room. 

The visit over, a start was raa»ie for Braemar, 
the Atholl men escorting tlie Prince and Princess, 
mounted on hiil-})onies, up Glen Tilt, fording tlie 
Tarlf, and as far as tlie ‘Eaineocli,’ wliere Lord Fi fe’s 
men, under Lord Miacdutf, the present Duke of Fife, 
took chai’ge of the Royal party. , , , 

I)eei‘-.stallcing is the chief .sjjort at Blair, and is 
carried on in true Highland fashion and in accord- 
■ance with all Highland tradition. , . 

Tire late Duke George muis an enthusiastic otter- 
Imhter, and kept a goodly, pack of useful hounds 
for tills sport. Tliere were not many rivens or linrns 
in Ills day that were not visited, .and with varied 
success. It i.s rumoured that on one of tJiese ^ hunts ’ 
a certaiii.well-kuowii sjiortsmau was se,ut on to occu[.iy 
a knoll surveying tlie river, a.iKl ‘view’ the prey 
away. Lo ! after a time the pack came up, and 
there was our friend asleep at his j'Kisi., ‘ Which .shall 
lie called “ Monte (Jl.u’iato,” ’ .said the lJuke, and 
so it i,s to thi,s day. lArliap,g Mr Oliristie may 
explain. 

A mighty man in Strathtay was a collector of all 
object, s of natural hi.story, aud he loved to e.vjtcri- 
iUeiU, on the vile orqiorcs of the varions fungi us 
well a.s of the V'arious wildfowl whicli are lo be 
ionml in abundance on the river. A certain laird, 
being bidden lo take his dinner on one of the.se 
culiuaiy e.xperiuient.s, exclaimed, ‘Ha, na ; ye 
dlnna catch me making ma clenuer alf puddock- 
.sLtiols and ,sea-j)yots.’ 

The ‘fold ’ (a.s Dr Browne euphcmi.stically terms 
a herd) of Highland caltle is a. grand feature of the 
di.strict, as are the Highland blackfacus, the lull 
jionieg, aud the ‘garrons.’ These last are of a rare 
strain, and can as easily as they did in the forties 
carry a si.vteeu-stone .«tag from the rece.s,ses of Glen 
We.rk, march gaily with a Scotti.sh horseman fnllj' 

Sue L'hnmicUs of Atholl and Tollihardiite Fuviilks, 
wol, iv.. 


erpiipped to follow a raid in Soutli Africa, or even 
an attack on Dunk eld, in this century. 

Scone Palace preserves its originality, tlie fit 
home for the early kings of Scotland and for bonny 
Queen Marie, and, as in the ‘fovtie.s,’ is a lio.spitabk; 
centre for the county. The late Lord Mansfield, 
then Lord Stormont, contested the shire about 
1840, and the following anecdote is given as 
trativc of tlie jovial old day.s of open cauva;:sing 
aud open voting. On a canvassing tom* through a 
Highland glen, along with two .stalwart lairds, he 
entered a faruihouse, and was apiparently rather 
long over his errand. One of lii.s ,sup|)orte.r,3 went 
to sjiy. ‘Loali me, Kindrogau, Lord Storinout’s 
k.issi,ng the wife!’ AYeel, Dirnanean,’ was the 
sententious repl\', ‘1 cl inn a see Iioo ive can 
interfere.’ 

Ili.s lordship took a leading part in all county 
work, adi:uini,stered as it was at that elate by the 
Coiuuii.ssioiier.s of Supply, but \va.s .strongly opipiosed 
to most niodei'u innovations. Traction-engines 
ivere lii.s -particiilar hole noire, and tlie.se were accord- 
ingly threatened with prohibitive restrictions. The 
late Lord Kinnaird, in hi.s persuasive manner, tried, 
to have tlie.se restrictions modified, but the aged 
peer thus dispo,sed of the question: ‘ My , noble 
friend .will never 'be content until he has a cast- 
ii'oii .sermon preached by , steam ! ’ 

Lord, Stormont acted, usefully in shaping the 
present Comity Council and, bringing the various 
intere,st3 into , line. AYben, the- new bod}* was 
constituted, ‘ Let us hope,’ he said, ‘that the work 
may be carried oil as efficiently, 'as economically, 
and as pleasantly as it has lieen Auider the old 
regime.’, 

Murtlily Castle, tlie lordly, seat of the Stewarts, ’ 
luts it,s story well told in tlie volumes of tlie SUnvarts 
of Gremdtu'lliiyhy Sir IT. Fraser. The .shell o! the 
‘ new ’castle was coniiuenced by Sir, Jolui Stewart, 
it wa,s .said at the time, a.s a rival to tlie palace 
intended to have been erected at Duukold by the 
Duke of Atholl, but never fini.died. Thu old lionse 
is still the home of Ids .successor, ns it wa.s of the 
old race of Slcwails, a line specimen of baronial 
architecture. 

The lute Sir IViUimn Stewart had a varied 
history. His many adventure.s and experience, s 
in the lAild lYeat of A,merica about 1830-40, 
involving much personal danger in the savage 
life of the prairies, are recounted in a ‘ fictitious 
autobiography’ (Edward Warren), and published 
in 1854. Tlie stirring scene.s are thoroughly 
illustrative of the frontier life of those days, 
and there nsed to be a collection of paintings at 
Murtlily Castle in eonunemoration of some of 
the most notable evu.nti=. A beautiful chapel 
was built, at Murtlily, and dedicated to tiio Buman 
Ctithulic faith, in memory — it was said— -of the 
kind nursing by the Spani.sh monks after some 
border raid. Sir IVilliam, when at Murtlily, always 
slept in the garden-honse, where, reclining on his 
buffalo robc-s, he would recall many a wild ride 
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or wilder hunt, as often as not he being the 
‘hunted.’ 

The splendid collection of conifers at Mnrthly 
was commenced by him, and is the pride of all 
Perthshire. 

Gcandtully, also belonging to Sir William 
Stewart, must in its old state have assisted Sir 
Walter Scott in his portrayal of ‘ Tally veolan,’ 
many of the features being easily' traceable, 
although ‘bees,’ and not ‘bears,’ are on the 
heraldic device. The bears are the suirporters on 
the old house of Trac|nair, the probable original 
of Sir Walter’s creation. 

The adoption of Craighall, the romantic seat of 
the old family of Clerk-Eattray, as the original 
‘ Tally veolaii ’ is not so well established, and 
chiefly rests its claim on a fanciful story hy Lock- 
hart ; but there is no doubt that the gorge of the 
Ericht was in Sir Walter’s mind as a suitable 


place in which to confine the redoubtable Baron 
of Bradwardine. 

The venerable Castle of Metliven, scene of one 
at least of onr memorable battles of Perthshire, has 
not changed in outward appearance. Colonel Robert 
Smythe, dignified old soldier, with his ever-at-hand 
jewelled snuff-box and gold-headed cane, ■with my 
aunt, the eldest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackenzie of Delvine, exercised a gracious 
hospitality within and without the old walls. He 
was succeeded by his brother 'William, a noted 
convener and general adviser to the county for 
many a year ; and if he repressed in somewhat 
majestic manner the incautious views of the 
younger spirits in the ’way of progress, it was in 
accordance with his own sagacious saying, ‘Never 
abolish anything until you have something better 
to place in its room.’ 

[To be continued,) 


CHAPTER XVI, 


HE shy young sc[uire of a neighbouring 
small property had been strangely 
attracted by Ida Pegram on the 
several occasions wdien he had been 
over to Brayborough. It would be 
hard to say why ; but she was clever, 
and she moved in a different sphere from his. And 
she took him in hand, and dazzled him with names 
and anecdotes of people until — being rather a foolish 
young man, with aspirations towards a society that 
would wring him out and throw him away like an 
old clout in a year— he had almost begun to think 
of ways and means, and to wonder ■whether his good 
ohl mother and chubby-faced young sister might 
not be relegated to the dismal little dower-house 
belonging to his estate. 

He now stood by the chair of his charmer, offering 
to help her with her skates, when Betty strolled up. 
lie gazed at her open-mouthed, having only been 
introduced to her in the dusk in the drawing-room 
an Brayborough when he had called on his way 
home from the county-town, and had never really 
seen her before, 

‘I think you do not skate, Miss Fitzhugh?’ said 
Ida Pegram acidly, grasping the situation and 
noting the open-mouthed admiration of the new- 
comer by her budding admirer, ‘I suppose you 
have no chance of learning to skate in your bar- 
barous part of the world,’ she continued rudely. 

Betty stopped short and looked at her. Miss 
Pegram moved uneasily in her chair. In her clear 
voice Betty said slowly, ‘ No, we do not learn skat- 
ing in R- — shire : the winters are too mild ; but we 
learn manners.’ And she turned on her heel, a 
very storm of rage in her heart, visions of the 
stately, beautiful old home rising before her angry 
young eyes. 


‘ I beg your pardon, Miss Fitzhugb. Will you 
let me help you ? ’ said a boyish voice behind her ; 
and Miss Pegram’s admirer flew for a chair for her, 
helping her with her skates, Betty submitting to be 
helped a good deal, with perhaps a rather small 
feeling of satisfaction in seeing Miss Pegram evolut- 
ing alone in the distance. 

Betty was not a skater, hut her nerves were steady, 
and her beautifully proportioned figure soon found 
its balance, so she began to glide along, greatly to 
her satisfaction, in a wonderfully short space of time, 
and would quickly have become proficient in tlie 
graceful art ; but from the appearance of the sky 
skating days were numbered, and it promised, more- 
over, to be a very quick thaw. 

The evening was drawing in ; the sun was setting 
behind the thick belt of fir-trees that .sheltered the 
lake from the north-east winds ; the ice was becoming 
slojipy. The skating-party began to disperse. 

The younger Miss Pegram skated hurriedly up to 
her sister, saying in an undertone : 

‘I say, Ida, I can tell you one thing, and that is 
that if you don’t inake it up with that Fitzhugh girl 
Daddy Forsyth will never ask us here again. He 
is devoted to her ; she is his favourite niece. It 
suits me to come here, so you must do something 
before we go in, for she is just as likely as not to 
complain of your rudeness to “Nunky.” I cannot 
think why you were such a fool, and you sent young 
“ Neips ” flying after her, too.’ 

Ida Pegram also had begun to regret having 
indulged in the luxury of being rude to the girl 
she disliked and envied so much, as Brayborough 
was a card of considerable value in her hand. So, 
after a little humming and hawing, with a grimace 
of disgust she skimmed after Betty. 

‘Let me help yon, Miss Fitzhugh,’ she said, ‘I 
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can see you will soon pick it up ; tlie ice is nice 
and clear now, and we could have a good turn. I 
■am afraid you were annoyed at my silly little chaff, 
I can assure you I think Scotland quite too charm- 
ing. Do come.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Betty sturdily. ‘I can 
■get on quite well alone. I prefer it; and I am 
going home,’ ignoring the conciliatory tag of Miss 
Pegram’s insincere little speech ; and she skated 
slowly, steadily, and uncompromisingly towards the 
bank, lea^dng Miss Pegram alone with her help- 
ing of humhle-pie. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

i ^^SlNTO the concerns of the other young 
^ M cannot penetrate far, 

WeW To follow the intricacies of the doings 
of a young man just about to start 
in life is beyond the power of my pen. Suffice 
it to say that young Fitzhugh for the moment was 
not doing well, Residence with a crammer who 
looked upon his pupils simply as receptacles for so 
much learning, the measure of which had to he 
filled by a certain date, and who cared naught for 
their bodies and less for their souls, was not a very 
favourable moral condition for a lad rather easily 
led, and perliaps a little weak and vain, open to be 
chaffed into doing tilings he did not really care 
about, and which were better left undone. 

London was close at hand. Need we say more? 
The hours of tuition over, who .so free as the cubs of 
Mr Pro.so(ly ? And a sorry use did some of them 
make of their freedom. 

Betty, kneeling at the .side of her \vhite bed, 
pouring out her whiter soul to her God in prayer 
for tlie welfare of Jade, little knew of the fires 
he was passing through. 'Who shall say that her 
prayers were in vain? Tlie boy was right enough at 
bottom, and would come quite right in time. He 
was a boy of refined instincts, to whom the coarser 
vices were repugnant, Tlie douljtful company in 
which he often found himself at tlie instance of 
‘other fellows’ bored him, <aud he secretly sickened 
of the supper-parties and resorts so attractive to 
many of them : hut he would have plunged into 
almost any depths ratiier tlian have it supposed 
that he was ‘better’ or more virtuous than they. 
A sirange frame of mind, but not uncommon after 
all. Show me the lad avIio would not prefer to 
be thougiit worse than better than his fellows ! 

The race-meetings to which he was dragged were 
no snare to a hoy to ivliom the liorso was but a 
beast that must be made to get over the ground 
as quickly as possible, so as to waste uo time tliat 
could be devoted to shooting, and tlie gambling 
habit into which he had drifted had no real hold 
of him. He gambled, also, because ‘other fellows 
did it,’ No great harm urns done, though he lust 
considerable sums of money. 


The very undesirable club to which he belonged 
numbered among its memhers a poisonous set of 
older young men Avho lived chiefly by the plucking 
of the tender ymung pigeons for whom they were 
ahvays on the lookout. Dimscaith was stricily 
en tailed, and this predatory creiv made it their 
business to find out how far tliey could go with 
each and all of their victims, and for how much 
plunder they were good. Drink disgusted young 
Fitzhugh. So, to take him all round, there aa'us 
ei'-ery reason to hope for his future when he had 
cut his wisdom-teetli and found liis balance. 

Geoffrey Erie belonged to this same cluli ; in fact, 
it liad been at his instigation that young Fitzhugli 
became a nieniher — ‘my club’ being a huge delight 
to the boy in his earlier days, and a sign of man- 
hood in his young eyes. Noav, however, he kept 
pretty clear of the older man, being most guarded 
in his intercourse with him, and he also fully 
intended taking his name off the club before 
long. 

The fact Avas that Geoffrey Erie Avas on his last 
legs. His name was in very bad odour eA'en amo))g 
the not A^eiy fastidious set he moved in. Though 
not actually brought home to him, a certain vmry 
shady transaction had come to light, and it was 
doubtful if he AAmuld he able to claim the shelter 
of this fifth-rate club much longer. He AA’as at his 
Avits’-end; he did not know Avhere to turn for 
money. His skill at cards was no longer of any 
use to him, for men excused themselyes noAV from 
the parties at piquet and ecarte he had formerly 
found so lucrative, and he had surprised more than 
one carefully veiled glance of intelligence pass be- 
tAveen youngsters to whom he had proposed a game, 
and they ijad inevitably shied off. The betting- 
ring also knew him too Avell ; and acquaintances 
liurrioJ past him in the streets and parks, ‘Curious 
Avluit a hurry eA^eiT one is in noAA’adays,’ he said, 
Avitli Avritlang lips, 

liis position in society had always been doubtful 
and precarioAis, and he kiioAv that he Avas on sufier- 
ance ; but iioav all invitations hud ceased, and he 
felt, as he expressed it to himself, that the ‘game Avas 
up.’ Some considerable time after leaving Dun- 
scaith he had Avritten to Betty, and his letter had 
been in tlie A"vorst possible taste. He had ended it 
AAdih a passionate sentence, erased so as to admit of 
its being perfectly legible. It filled her Avith dis- 
gust, The hateful scene at the stepping-stones came 
hack to her AAdth loathing unspeakable. All semi- 
tender tliouglits toAvards him vanished. She tore 
his letter into ebreds, and decided she would neA'er 
Avrite to Mr Erie as long as she lived. Released 
from the personal influence of the man (a factor 
Aviiose poAver must never be underrated between 
young people of opposite se.ves), the pi’oud Aurginnl 
nature of the girl I’ose in revolt, the veil Avas rent 
from her eyes, and slie saAV Erie as he Avas : under- 
bred, brutal — in fact, not a geutleman. His letter 
sealed his fate with her for ever before she left 
Dunscaith. 
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in tlie desert thirsts for clear water, and lie knew 
that before long he must go midex’, and tliat in his 
social world his place would know him no more. 
He was doggedly determined to see Betty again 
somehow, and he sat in Ids dingy attic thinking, 
thinking, thinking, his hands clasping his aching 
head, while the traffic roared in the street below as 
the sea roars for fresli victims. 

[To he contimicd.) 


(IcolTny Erie xvas furious at her silence, with 
impotent rage and passionate desire. He would 
have liked to injure young Fitzhugh, to get him 
into his power and work him deadly harm ; but 
the boy kept out of bis way and was evidently 
bent on dropping him ; while, as to the girl, he had 
no hold over her whatever — not a .scivap of a letter, 
not even a little gift to .show and make the mo.st of. 
lie thinsted for a sight of her lovely face as a man 


the price (lliirteen pounds thirteen shillings per 
ounce) olitained by H’essrs Bennett of Dublin in 
1903 for one decorated like it, tliongh eighteen 
onuces in weight. Again, in 1903 Messrs Christie 
dispo.scd of a potato-ring thus described ; * pierced 
with a trellis design, repousse, and eliased with 
birds, festoons of flowers and fruit, and witli old 
Dublin hall-mark.’ It brought one hundred and 
fortx^-thvee pounds, being at tlie rate of two hun- 
dred shillings per ounce, and was three and three- 
quarter inc]ie.s in height. Anotlier potato-ring sold 
by the same firm was purchased for one liuudre'l 
and tliirty-five pounds fifteen .shillings, or one, 
hundred and eighty-eight .shillings the ounce ; 
it bore the Dublin hall-mark of 1773, and was 
pierced and cha.sed with, figirre.s of Idrd.s and a 
squirrel among* brandies of fruit, ,fio\yers, and 
scrolls. In March, 1004, from tlie Townsend collec- 
tion, there was sobl l\y auction in London, an old 
potato-ring, ‘pierced and chased with a windmill, 
cottage, a seated figure, and a .swan among liranches 
of dower.s, and scrolls,’ bearing the date 1760, It, 
weighed slightly over eleven ounces, and brought one 
hundred .sliillings the ounce. On anothe.r occasion 
a potato-ring, dated Dublin 1757, fetched about 
double this amount, a.s txvo hundred and twenty- 
five shillings per ounce was paid for one some 
peTinyweight.s heavier, the sum being one hundred 
and twenty -nine pounds eighteen sliilling,s and 
ninepence for tlu.3 ring, which was pierced, reponssiq 
and oha.se.d with figures of .sportsmen and a lady, 
with buildings, trees, and flowers in scroll, having 
also borders wibli wooden lining. Tlie above-named 
repxe.sent .some of the specimen.? of tlie-ge curious 
and uncommon article.? that were formerly in 
general use throughout Ireland, then passed into 
the limbo of forgotten domestic goods, and in a 
later age acquired increased value lioth from tlieir 
furtiquity and peculiar corns! ruction. 

The making of spoons would seem to have 
engaged the attention of early Irish silversiuitli.s, 
and very beautiful examples are met with of this 
simple, homely ixteusil ; engraved gravy and lea. 
spoons and ‘ rat-tailed’ table-spoons of Die cigbteenlh 
century being thought worth a.s inudi a.s three 
to four shillings an ounce ; while a plain soup- 
ladle with a shell bowl, made l\y John llillery 
of Cork in 1765, realised live sliilling.s and si.x- 


■ iN-E of the minor, tliongli not on that 
I account less pathetic, evidences of 
I the long-continued disturbance of 
rent-contracts in Ireland, terniiiiat- 
i ing in Acts of Parliament, that per- 
manently left owner.? of land willi 
income.? inucli rc<luced, lias been the quantity of 
family heirlooin.s and relic.? that have come into 
the market. APlicn necessities began to pres.? in 
homes that fmmierly knew no want or .scarcity of 
money, it became recogui.sed that somehow or other 
the ‘sinews of war’ must be obtained for daily 
need.?. Borroiving-powers became exhausted, and 
avniilable article.? of value were, reluctantly at first, 
packed up and .sent olT to dealers in such good.? 
for what they would bring. Tlie habit grexv and the 
necessity increased, witli the result that many a 
conntry-hou.se in Ireland to-day is dejdeted of old 
ornaments, trophies, gifts, and houseliold treasures 
that had re,sted secure for many generations before. 
To Dublin in particular, perliap.s, did the majority 
of these goods travel in the first instance; and 
hence the .number of dealer*.? in antique furniture, 
old silver, and curios in the Irish capital has 
greatly increased. To Loudon, also, many of the 
be.st .specimens found their way; and the seekers 
aftu* workmanship of the olden time think naught 
of a journey to a far-di.stant country-seat when a 
disper.sal of the household .gods is about to take 


That Irish .silver was beautifully wrought in 
former times can be seen in most of the examples 
that remain ; and there are some peculiarities of 
sliape and manufacture that render them different 
from what has been produced in other countries. 
The now well-known potato-ring-— or circular stand 
ou which wa.s placed the dish containing the national 
vegetable — is probably unique; and the number of 
these, varying in kind and beauty, that have come 
to light show to what an extent they were in n,se at 
some former period. One of the,se, ‘ boldly pierced 
and chased with figures of a lion and eagle, vines, 
shell'!, ami scroll-work,’ only four inches high, 
fetched at Chri,stie’s some years ago sixty-four 
pounds sixteen shillings, or eighty shillings an 
ounce ; while on another occasion, at the .same 
place, ten pounds an ounce was realised for a 
similar article; which is, however, overtopped by 
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AND WHAT IT FETCHES, 


pence per ounce ; and foor large table-spoons (Dublin, 
1761) and three engraved dessert-spoons (Dublin, 
1804) were disposed of for six sliillings and tliree- 
pence per ounce in London some years liack. An 
old Dublin punch-ladle, chased witli flowers, shells, 
and scrolls, having a twisted bone handle, realised 
two pounds seventeen shilling, s and sixpence at 
Cliristie’s in 1903; while a pierced and engraved 
iisli-slice (Dul)Iin, 1795) and an old Dublin butter- 
spade witli ivory handle, were sold in 1904 for 
one piound fifteen sliillings. Two silver sauce-boats, 
l)otli descrilied as |>lain, one made in Dublin and 
the other in Cork, each dated 1758, fetched such 
widely different sums as fourteen shillings per 
ounce for tlie .former and forty-one shilling.9 per 
ounce for tlio latter. 

Tlie city of Cork, indeed, show,s largely in the 
relies left liy its manufacturer.s, and their u’ork is 
i,u many iu.stances (:|uite equal to that of their 
Dulilin l.irelliren. A lielniet-sliaped sngar-liowl made 
there in 1795 went for tliirty-one shillings and six- 
pence the nnucG at Mes,srs Bennett's rooms in 1903; 
and a small oval tray, liearing an early Cork mark, 
made its price at seven potnuls tliree sliillings. A 
two-handled cup witli the Cork sterling mark, by 
Carden. Terry, dated 1750, liaving scrolled handles, 
fetched twenty-eight shillings per ounce at Christie’s ; 
a lielmet-sliaped cream-jug with scroll handle, on 
three shell feet (old Cork sterling marlv), five poinuls 
nineteen .sh,il].i,rigs and sevenpenee; a circular .sugar- 
basin -witli narrow escalloped edge, on three feet, 
brought six pounds nine ,slii],Iing.s; and a shaped 
plain mug with scroll liandle, on round foot, four 
poimds .seventeen shillings and ninepence. A cup 
with two liaip-.s]iaj)ed handje.s, area 1750, made 
.seven .shil lings and threepence per ounce, or a tot.al 
of .sev'en iioumls .fifteen .s]ii,lliiig,s ; a circular sugar- 
basin, cha.sed with, festoons of flowens, on tliree 
lions’ nia.sked feet (old Dublin), lirought nine 
shillings for each of its four ounces; and on the 
same occasion, (the day Cajitain MaclieU’.? racing- 
cups were, sold at Cliristie’s) a bowl and covei', w-ith 
old Dublin hall-mark, made within a few pence of 
eleven piomids. 

Bilver waiters appear numerous enough. In 1904 
there was one di,sposed of at thirty-one shi]ling.s 
the ounce, with, gadroon an.d shell border, dated 
1730; a pair the previons year, with shell and 
aeroli bnruor,s (Dublin, 1765), .■’uld for thirteen 
jiomids fourteen: .shillings and, fourpence, or ffteen 
.-hil'ings and .sixpence per ounce; and another old 
Dultiin pair, .-'mailer in size, for nineteen .bhilliiigs the 
ounce. Hubert C.ild erwootl of Dublin made a pair 
of ‘small plain waiters,’ six and a half iuehe,s in 
di.amtfcr, in the vear 1700, which were sold again 
m Loudon in the twentieth century for .sixpence 
less than one pound the ounce, or fourteen pounds 
fourteen slnl!ing.s .and fivepence altogether. Thomas 
W.'ilkev pu! ills initial.s with the old Dublin hall- 
mark on a circular bowl and cover, ‘chased with 
mask-s, foliage, and scj-olks, i.re]li.s and scrolLpatteru 
panels, and amuriui supporting .shields,’ in the year 


1740, and it realised the fair pidee of tliirty-eight 
poimd.5 eleven shilliiig.s ill 1904. 

Thoma.s Johnston of Dublin made many things 
that have come down to the pre.seiit day. One 
pair of decanter-.stands, with engraved liorders and 
beaded edges, formed in 1777, bi-onglit four pounds 
fifteen shillings; and another pair by him, also of 
the .same date, seven ponnd.s seventeen shillings 
and .sixpence. The two-handled cups with moulded 
handles and a rib round the centre, engraved with 
a coat of arm,s, made by John Letablere, Duldin, 
about 1720-40, brought forty-seven pounds; and a 
pin, in tazza with rnonlded border in tb,e centre, also 
with coat of arms, made by John Hamilton, Dtihlin, 
in 173.5, .secured nearly thirty pounds on tlie .same 
day; wliile a pair of Queen Anne circular tazze, 
with repousse, gad rooned borders and feet, the 
centre engraved wdth a coat of arms of feather 
mantling, only eight and a half inches in diameter 
and two and a half inches high, and weigliing, 
twenty-two ounces, made by E. Workman, Dublin, 
in 1709, realised .seventy-nine pound, s .six shiLling.s, 

David King, Avarden of the Dublin Goldsmiths’ 
Guild in the year 1699, was the maker of a set 
of William III. candlesticks, whicli Avere thus 
described AAdien sold in London in 1903 : they 
Avere four in number, ‘of tripod form, resting on, 
escalIoi> shells as feot, the triangular base firiely 
chased Avilh c]a,?,-!ical aeanthu.s foliage in relief, on 
a ground worked to a matted surface; the sterns are 
A^'^«e-.sllapcd and enriched Avith sAvag,s of llowens and 
drapery, a gadrooned band beloAv tlie iiozzlees, and 
circular Avax-]->.au.s, all clm-^ed Avith band.s of ro,seUe.3 
and interlaced rildjmi':;.’ ..Wter ihD de&criplioii it 
canse.s no Avouder that .six poumls pei' ounce vraA the. 
price obtained, the lof.-d amount fur the .‘^et coming 
to .six hundred and si.xty-one pounds ten .shill ingis. 
A pai]' Ilf .snn)fer.s made by dhlerman Thomas Holion 
of Dublin fetched ten p>ound.s per ounce ; they Avere 
])ut in use nearly tAVo ccutiuu-.s ago. 

This brief list of beautiful old iri.'-h slh’er deals 
only v.'itli articles ihat have been disjiosed of by 
auction and the ] trices named for them in the 
public pi'f-ss. Th(>u,sand.s of similar speciuicms are in 
circulation and baA’o found neu' OAA'nei'.s and Lames 
in all ])arls of the Avorld. The Ttoy.al .Society of 
Antiipiaries of Ireland ]ja.s in some of its inemher.s 
found Avorthy chroniclers of the fame of tlie old 
goldsmiths’ art in Dublin and Cork; and the liistury 
of their ancient guild in the Irish metropolis, dating 
from the fifteenth century, has been pli-a.'jantly 
related in their Journal^ Avliere also can he found 
a li.st — tlie fiiAst ever attempted — of tlio.-ie aa’Ijo 
‘exerci.sed the my.stery’ in the city of Cork from 
1601 doAvu to the nineteenth century. So profit- 
able and so highly thought of Avas the. craft that 
in tlie eighteenth century many of the loading 
families apprenticed their youisger .sons to the prin- 
cipal goldsmith.^ of their day, and the jiartioularity 
and regard they .snowed to the honour of their 
work is home te.stimony to in the examples that 
have come down to us in these latter days. 
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CHAPTEB III. 


|T this point in the story Foster paixsed, 
lit another cheroot, and settled down 
to a contemplative smoke as if there 
were nothing more to tell. I waited 
a while, expecting every moment that 
he would take up the tale again and 
linish it. But he seemed to become oblivious to 
my jiresence. When the cheroot was half-through, 
and he was dropping the daky white ashes for the 
third time into the tray, I ventured to put in a 
guesi ion by way of a reminder ; 

‘ Did she bring Bob to Pekin ? ’ 

‘ Eh ? ’ said he in a sharp, inquiring tone, sud- 
denly roused from his reverie. ‘ Oh ! I beg your 
pardon, Dick. I had clean forgotten you. I was 
dreaming about Tsie. Yes, she brought him to 
Pekin.’ 

‘ How did she manage it 'P 

‘ I cannot say, A whole month went by before 
she brought him, and a lively month it W'as, I can 
assure you. 

‘I came upon Alice and Maepherson, as I told 
you, beyond the Eastern Gate. We made for the 
river. We were fortunate enough to bribe a boat- 
man, who hid us five days in his leaky and evil- 
smelling craft, and pulled us slowly up the stream 
to a bend in the river where we could make a bee- 
line for Pekin. And a bee-line we might have 
made, and brought up within sight of the city in 
three days, but for the disturbed state of tbe 
country. As it was, we had to avoid with the 
utmost care all the towns and villages en mite, 
creep through the rice-fields, hide in the planta- 
tions, and shelter more than once in ruinous and 
deserted Buddhist temples ; and it was only after 
seven days that we discerned in the distance the 
long-stretching line of the city walls. 

‘Alice was worn to a shadow. She never com- 
plained, nor did she once refer to Rob in any of 
the very few words that she spoke during that 
terrible journey ; but from the set of her face and 
the hunger of her eyes I knew that he was always 
with her. During her waking moments she could 
not banish him from her mind. Mercifully, she 
was able to sleep. That saved her. Still, if those 
days had been prolonged she would have lost her 
reason. Maepherson was tenderness itself while 
slie was awake, and forcedly cheerful ; but when 
she was asleep, and we were watching, hollow-eyed 
and weary, the lines of his face would settle into 
a dour and sorrowful expression very painful to 
see. We never slept while Alice was asleep. We 
look ours in turn when hers was over, and then 
only in short snatches, for we were liable to be 
pounced upon in our hiding-places at any moment 
by some jirowling Boxer band. It was a very 
narrow sq^ueak with us many a time ; indeed, once 


we should have been taken most .surely but for a 
Buddhist priest who befriended us, and sent the 
suspicious searchers another way. 

‘It was this priest — blessings on his old bald 
head ! — who told us that tlie city was in arms, and 
the Legations invested, and the Europeans fighting 
for their lives. He wanted ns to stay with him, 
and not to venture into the weltering pandemonium 
ahead of us. He promised us the security of the 
temple cells behind the gigantic bronze image of 
the silent Buddha, into which no Boxer dared pene- 
trate without his permission. He said he could 
easily procure food for us. He was quite alone, 
the last of his company, a man wrinkled with long 
years, and very few worshippers visited the temple 
at any time ; so that, said he, we should be perfectly 
safe. Would we stay with him ? And all this, 
mind you, out of pure kindness, and without a 
hint on our part of any reward. We ressolved, 
however, to go forward and enter the Legations 
if possiltle, and take our chance with the re,st. It 
wa,s a better chance, after all, than remaining with 
the priest, for even among the very few worshippers 
there might be some lynx-eyed spy, and nothing 
could have saved us if our presence had become 
known. Tiien Alice was intent upon entering 
Pekin. Thither Tsie was coming with the child 
.she was yearning for, and she must be there to 
receive him when Tsie was ready to relinquish her 
charge. 

‘ The question we had to face, however, was this : 
how could we Amuture safely in the direction of 
Pekin, and secure an entrance into the besieged 
Legations? I knew the chief would be expecting 
me, and on the qid vim to render me what assist- 
ance he could as soon as he became aware of my 
arrival. I offered to go forward alone and recon- 
noitre, while Alice and Maepherson took advantage 
of the prie,st’s lioispitality, and, if practicable, com- 
municate with the cliief, make arrangements for 
our reception, and return for them within three 
da)^s. How it was to be done I had no more idea 
than the man in the moon. They thought it was 
too risky, and tried to dissuade me, and propdsed 
that Ave .should moA^e together or not at all. They 
Avere Avilling to share the risk, hut they Avere not 
Avilling that Ave should separate. The priest thought 
I Avas inad, and that the demoniacal divinities were 
tempting me to destruction. But, you see, Dick, 
I Aims in Chinese toggery, and the yelloAv stain still 
remained on my skin • indeed, the constant ex- 
positre to the sun seemed to haA'e burnt it in, to 
say nothing of the Avant of a AA'ash during the greater 
part of the journey ; and, ivith my knowledge of 
the lingo, and a facial expression Avhich had already 
served me Avell in more than one tickli,sh situation, 
I Avas persuaded that I could mingle with the mobi 



and act the Boxer with the best of them. So I 
talked the two round, and they gave in— rather 
reluctantly, however — and let me go.’ 

‘ You haven’t got rid of the stain even yet.’ 

‘ No ; but it is gradually disajjpearing. It isn’t 
quite the same subdued saffron that it was then. 
You would scarcely have known me, Dick, in that 
sickly colour, and with my face touched up and 
settled into this shape— see ! ’ and he elevated the 
corners of his eyebrows and drew back the muscles 
of his jaws until, for all the world, he looked like 
a Celestial. I could not forbear a smile. ‘ There ! ’ 
he continued, resuming his normal expression, 
‘ picture me in national costume, and with that 
look upon my face, helped out here and there by 
a deeper stain, and you will readily understand 
that my greatest fear was not that the Chinese 
would penetrate my disguise, but that my own 
friends, if I came near enough, might shoot me 
for a Boxer. 

‘The priest was able to furnish me with an 
enormous sword and an antiquated bow with a 
sheaf of arrows— the former to further help oirt 
my disguise, and the latter to enable me to carry 
out a project which was already forming in my 
mind. I started in the night, and entered Pekin 
unchallenged and unsuspected with the dawn. It 
was an easy matter to attach myself to the floating 
rabble of the city, and to pretend to take part in 
the attack on the Legfitions. To my surprise and 
indignation, I found that the regular troops also 
were engaged in this nefarious design, and that the 
anti' foreign palace clique, who were then in the 
ascendant, basking in the favour of the guile-loving 
Empress Dowager, were fully aware of it. A piece 
of dastardly and treacherous work was this, openly 
connived at by those who were bound by ail the 
ties of international friendships to protect the very 
people whom they were z^ow strenuously attempting 
to overwhelm and destroy. From tliese regular 
troops I kept aloof, and mingled only with the 
mob. My chance came on the very first day. 

‘I had prepared a short letter to the chief, and 
wrapped it neatly round one of the arrows. When 
the favourable moment came I uttered a fearful 
yell— which was almost lost, however, amid the 
yells of the demons about me— and let the shaft 
fly. High above the buildings it soared, and I 
watched it fall softly well within the enclosure. 
There was nothing more to be done. The re.st I 
had to risk. No answer was possible. But I was 
hopeful that the white band closely and neatly tied 
round the arrow would be noticed by some one, and 
passed on to the man for whom it was meant- If it 
came into his hahdsi I: knew that he would not fail 
me. At midiright on the third night foUowing I 
expected that willing helpers would he ready to 
fissist us into the fortified buildings of the Legations 
where they abutted upon the city wall. 

‘ By eleven o’clock on the night named the wall was 
looming like a great black line immediately before 
us. We had approached the city with the utmost 


possible cautiousness, unobserved so far as we knew, 
and we were now creeping through the semi-dark- 
ness from shadow to sliadow towards the blacker 
shadow still which was cast by the straight, high 
line of solid masonry all along the ground. Once 
within that blacker shadow, we .should be ready 
to take advantage of the help we were expecting as 
soon as it came. We reached it at last, and puslied 
forward rapidly over the intervening, imeven space, 
until we were huddled and pressing together against 
the wall itself. 

‘ We were eaidy — too early for our comfort. As 
the minutes passed tardily by I became increasingly 
anxious. The suspense was painful. What if my 
message had miscarried 1 What if a •watch had 
been set beneath the wall, and the sentry should 
discover us, and give the alarm before the time 
came to help us in? I could feel Alice’s slender 
form quivering beside me. We dared not .speak. 
We had to wait, and to think our own thoughts 
■without exchanging them, and to quell our fears 
without the assistance even of a friendly -whisper 
to each other. How slowly the time vv'ent ! We 
seemed to have been there half the night, when 
suddenly, causing Alice to start, the great midnight 
bell boomed out its message, the bell of “The 
Maiden’s Shoe,” leaving behind it that peculiar 
sighing tone which serves to keep the tradition 
alive. My heart sank wdthin ine. Midnight had 
come, and there was no sign of help from the 
summit of that gigantic wall. 

‘ The tone of the bell, however, was still vibrating 
through the quiet midnight air when there came 
floating across it a long, lo'w whistle. My heart 
leaped at the sound of it ; my spirits rose ; rny fears 
vanished. Help was at haml. I answered the 
whistle softly but clearly, knowing that it would 
carry far on a night like this. 

‘ “ Foster, is that you ? ” 

‘“Yes!” 

‘ “Are the others with you ?” 

‘ “ Yes ; we are all three here.” 

‘“Right!” returned the chief, for it was be. 
“ Look out for the rope ! We have a pulley rigged 
up all in readines.«, and we’ll have you on the to]* 
of the wall in the twinkling of an eye. One at a 
time, and, of coui\se, the lady first.” 

‘ Down came the rope, a little to the left of us. I 
seized it ezigerly, and helped Maephersou to place 
his wife within the triangular section at the bottom 
of it. The chief had been thoughtful enough to 
place a board across the base of this section ; through 
a couple of holes at each ezid of the hoard shoz-t 
lengths of rope were passed and knotted securely 
underneath ; above, they met at the apex of the 
triangle, and formed with the board an excellent 
and coznfortable seat. When Alice was within it T 
gave tlze .signal, and she rapidly di'ew away from 
Its up the side of the wall, .showing that strong and 
willing liand.s were pulling at the rope, and, ready 
to receive her at the top. 

‘ In a few minutes it -was down again. 
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“‘After you, Macpher.sori,” said T, holding il for 
luin. 

‘ “ No,’' he replied ; “ you first.” 

‘ Barely were the words out oi Ins Tuouth before a 
cloaked figure S]u’ang upon him out of the darkness, 
nud struck at ]\im so fudrcely that, with a groan, he 
fell senseless to the ground. I whippe*! out my 
revolver, but I was rohicLaut to fire lest tlie noi.so 
should Indng others upon us. How many there 
might be lurking in. the darkness I could not tell. 
(Trapping the short barrel, I struck at our assailant 
with iho rough butt-end just as he lamL to lunge 
with his weapon at me. He was a shorter man 
than I, and my slu’oke, a (.lowinvard one, took him 
between t;1ie eyes and rolled him over without a 
sound. I fell upon him instantly, and slipped the 
blade out of his nerveless fingers. It was a formid- 
able dagger of native Avorkinansliip. I had caught 
sight of the. .steely glint of it as my arm descended, 
and the thought hud thulied thrungh my brain that, 
poor ilacplienson mu.si be. very badly wounded, per- 
haps killed outright. If the fellow had resisted ever 
so sliglitly when I took his wea])on from him, if 
he had stirred at all, I ludieve T should have .slain 
him with it. Idy impulse was to slay him, and 
I in, A i natively drew bar.k my arm in preparalion 
for the stroke ; but as he lay there perfectly motion- 
less I shrank from a deed that seemed to me at the 
time very like murder. 

‘ Maephersou uttered no second groan. T placed 
the dagger in my belt, and lifted him from the 
ground. Limp and heavy was he, and the warm 
blood from the wound somewhere about tlie neck or 
shoulder ran over my hands. TVith a great effort I 
managed to settle myself in the chair, and to pass 
my arms first about the ropes and then around 
him. >Soon we swung clear of the ground. We 
were pulled upward very .dowly, ami, notwithstand- 
ing my cai’eful attempts to prevent it, we .spun 
round and struck the masonry turn or Ihreo times 
before we came to the top. t could hear the 
laboured hreathing of the men who were haiiliTig at 
the rope :i3 ave drew nearer. They were ])aiiLing 
with their exertions Avheii they gripped n.y and 
pulled us over the parapet. Mucplierson was a 


dead-weight, and I could not assist them. It 
was as much as I could do to keep my hold of 
my wounded companion, and I bore the marks of 
tlie ropes across the muscles of my arms for many 
a day. 

‘ The men could hear that something niiusnal was 
taking place in the darknes.s below them, but thev 
knew not what. From the, extra weight — ^and we 
are neither of us small men — they surmised that 
we -were both in the triangle, and that one of ns 
must he in j ured. They were not surpri.sed, there- 
fore, when 1 told them in a wliisper to handle 
Macplierson carefully. My first thonglit was for 
Alice. I did not wi.s:li her to overhear me. I wanted 
to save her, in her weak condition, from what miglifc 
easily prove to he a fatal shock. S(3 I whispered 
luy instructions, and then turned to the chief. 

‘ “ lYliere is liirs lilacplieraou ?” 

‘ “ Gone to tlie women’,s quarters. My wife was 
here, and took her away at once.” 

‘ ‘‘ I ’m glad of that.” 

‘“MnivA” 

“•Because if her liushand isn’t killed he’s pretty 
near it, and she is not in a fit state just now to hear 
news like that.” 

‘ He told one of the men to run for the surgeon. 
Thou he said, “IIow diil it happm?” 

‘ I toLi him, ami he thonglit with me that tlie 
whistling, soft as it was, and the. few words we had 
spoken, liad attracted the attention of the guard ; 
that the fellow had crept upon ns silently while we 
were watching Alice’s ascent and securing the rope 
the second time ; hut we could neither of us under- 
staud why he was alone, and why he had uttered 
no warning cry. Surely there must have been 
others on duty as well as he, and he could easily,, 
have summoned these others to his assistance instead,, 
of attempting single-handed to despatch ns both. 
He must have been quite stunned by the blow I 
gave him. So far as we could discern from the top 
of the wall, he had not yet recovered his senses. 
Tlie chief smiled at my S(pueami.sliuei3s, and said it 
wa.s a pity I had withheld my liaud. He certainly 
de.served the quietus I was tempted to give him; 
with bis own blade.’ 


THE VAHTSIIEH SALOi^T; OE, THE LOST 
AIIT OF COH VEHS ATION. 

By M. Betiiam-Edwaeds. 


AD it is, hut ti’\iG ; with the literary 
salon has vanished conyersatiou 
carried to the point of a fine aft. 
Men and women talk, but they no 
longer converse iu the traditional 
sense of the word. The art of 
conv'ersation has indeed had no protracted reign. 
Its zenith was reached under the famous Madame 
Geoffrin and still more famous Mademoiselle de 


Lespinasse ; its nadir followed the closing of 
Madame MohFs doors a century later, ‘Happy 
period,’ wrote Sainte-Beuve of the former epoc’q 
‘ when existence was tlevoted to sociability, and every 
circunivStauce vvas rendered subservient to the most 
engaging intercourse, the choicc.st conver.s.ation !’ 

The eighteenth ccntairy was a talking age. 
Interchange of ideas upon every conceivable topic 
formed the stajrle occupation of cultivated, leisurely 
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folks. In one sense the age may also be called a 
second Renaissance, xi sncce.ssioii of startling .scie.n- 
tific discoveries had recently been made; and poets, 
philosoplver.s, great personages, and fine ladies non’- 
threw t.hemselve.9 heart and .soul into the latest 
revelations mathematical, geographical, astronomic. 
F'ewtoir and Locke had given an impetus winch 
was followed throughout Europe, especially in 
F,i-ance. Never in any period of the world’s his- 
tm'Y did people talk .so rnurdi, so well, and to so 
much, purpose. Hence the eclai of the eighteenth- 
century sa!.C)i!. 

Two contemporaries of Voltaire played, a leading 
]iart in this lirilliantly intellectual cycle. Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse has recently been introduced 
to the genenil Englisli reader l)y a novel based on 
her .story. Ecpially renowned as a cultivator of 
corivensation is her friend .Madame Gooffrin. The 
history of botli women is cui'ious and very charac- 
teri,stic. .Lilm most of the great men slae invited to 
dinner weekly, J,radaiiie GeolTrin belonged strictly 
to the bourgeois or raiddle-clas.s. The daugliter of a 
A-alet in the service of the Royal Family, married 
at fifteen to a rich nonentity, .she combined tlie 
])riui sedateness of her social status witli the 
romantic tendency of her ti.me. Madame GeoftTiii 
it was wlio released Stanislaus Poniatow.ski from 
pri. 3 on Ity paving hi.s debt.s, a service lie repaid by 
,an invitation to his Coui't when King of Poland. 
Tills journey was the only one of a long life .spent 
exclnsively within the boundaries of Paris, and as 
exclusively devoted to table-talk. 

Her sole .schooling had been conver. 3 ation.al, 
nothing more. Brought up by a grandmother ‘ who 
talked so agreeably of thing.3 she knew nothing 
whatever about that no one regretted her want of 
information, and ivho.se clear intelligence and mental 
ah‘i'tne,s.s and perspicacity .stood in place of know- 
ledge and instruction,’ the little girl learned to 
read, to reiison, ami express herself adequately. 
‘My grandmother made me tliiiik,’ .she wrote to lier 
friend Maria Theresa. The austere bourgeoise, who 
dre.s.se(.l with Quakerish .sobriety a,nd tied her cap 
under her cliin. d la Maintenon, wars on intimate 
terms with king.s and queens as w'ell a.s with heawx 
esprits and philosophers. 

The secret of Madame Geoffrin’s succe3.g a.s a 
hosteiss did not, however, lie in conversational gifts. 
She had taken La Bruyerels maxim to heart : ‘The. 
art of conversation consists les.s in clisp.laying it 
oneself than in develo]u’ng the powers of otliens.’ 
Slie gave the key-note ; others .supplied the melody. 

There was one difFerence between her salon and 
that of Mademoiselle de Lespina.sse. The Egeria of 
D’Alembert, the middle-nged anthoross of immor- 
tal love-letters, could not afford hospitality. Her 
visitors dn.'pped in from ihui to nine o’ch,H.'k for tlie 
.3! do purpose of talking. No refroshmenis were 
offered. Madame GooiTrin, on the contrary, being 
rich, gave bi-weekly dinners — dinners, to quote 
Dr Johnson, ‘ worth inviting a man to.’ Only men 
— and Madonioi.selle de Lespinasse — were invited, the 


hostes.s being of opinion that the pre.sence of her 
own sex at a d.inner distracted the attention of 
the other, and rendered conversation fragmentary. 
The,se lirilliaiit weekly dinners were followed i.w 
little choice and restricted .suppers, one or two 
ladies, qireens of tlie grand rnomle, being then 
admitted to the latter. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse made tip for want of 
po.sition, fortune, and good looks by intellectual and 
social endowments. Iler personality must have bt 5 en 
magnetic, fora.sa very young and quite inesperiencefi 
girl, slie took captit'e that blasd leader of .society 
and woman of the world, the Marquise de Defiand. 
When, after ten years’ partner.sbip, the piair quai'- 
relled, Madenujiselle de Les]'iit5as.=e. inaugxrrated a 
literary centre of her own, outshining the .salon of 
her patrone.s,s. T.lie most eminent men, the most dis- 
tingu.i.shed women, became habitne'a of the Rue de 
Bellechasse. During Luir sitccossive hours <liii] 3 ’ the 
ho,ste.ss Avould by turns talk enchantingly, an<l, in 
tlie words of a contenipiorary, communicate ber 
intellectual alertne.ss to Irer gue.sts. ‘Our inind.s, 
our characters, were so well known to her,’ adds 
Marmontel, ‘ that a word from her sufficed to bring 
out both.’ And, like another celebraled Fieneli- 
W'oman, tlie heroic Madame .Roland, .she possessed 
in its entirety her own language ; rich in ideits, 
.she ever expre.ssed them in elioice and forcible 
French. 

Miidame Eecamier’s salon bridged over the 
eighteenth and nineteenth eeiiturias ; and Madame 
Mohlls, wliich do.sed its door with the fall of ilie 
Second Empire, may be .said to terminate tlie 
series. The cold, statne!3que lady preceding lior 
reigned as a qmen. of beauty, .swaying men 
rather by loveliness than, wit oi* eloquence. It is 
now coniideiitly believed that Madame Rccjnnierh 
nominal linsliand was her own fiithov ! During 
tlie perilous day.s of the Revolution, alike lier life 
and her honour had lieeii saved by this iieli lions 
marriage. 

The salon of M. and , Madame Mold held in 
the gloomy Rue du Bac dui-ing the rdginie of the 
third Napoleon, at ]ea.st Napoleon so-called, had 
this peculiarity: raadame wa.s a clever but eccentric 
Englislnvoman, and monsieur was a tiqiical German. 
The vivacity of the one and the Iearn.ing of the other, 
ivho liad taken French nationality, account for their 
social success. They gave very good dinners, too, 
after which bo.st.s and giie,st.s would doze on sofas 
or in ai'iii-chairs, •waking up with renewed vigour 
for the reception that followed an hour later. The 
opcn-sosaino of this channed circle was a convoi>.a- 
tional gift. Whenever, away from home or amid new 
acquaintances, hladame Mohl heard a wittj^ retort 
or brilliant speech, she whipped out her pocket- 
book and secured the utterer for her .salon. A.^ 
every one of note fror(nouLed the Rue du Bac, her 
invitations were always welcome, The quaint little 
old lady—for she was past middle age when she 
married M. hbJil— bad one weakne,?s she never got 
rid of: even ivhcn an octogenarian she affected 
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the ringlets and robe clecolleie'e of a former period. 
When on a visit to English friends during the 
Eraiico-Prussian war she disappeared just before the 
arrival of visitors invited expressly on her aceoiuit. 
Afterwards she explained to her hostess that she 
liad retired for a few minutes for the purpose of 
putting her hair in papers, as it had got out of curl i 

Many circumstances account for the d}dng out 
of the literary salon under the Third Eepublic. 
Acithor a free press nor free speech had existed 
under the Imperialist regime. What rvitli the 
awakening of the political spirit and the passionate 
fervour of parties, other interests became relegated 
to the background. In small groups people met 
together no longer for the discussion of literature, 
the arts, and science, but for the thrashing out of 
political and- social questions. If conversation as a 
fine art no longer flourishes in France, our neigh- 
bours liiiA'e by no means lost the gift of easy, 
lucid, and copious expression. The French mind is 
logical, and as a vehicle of expression the French 
language is unrivalled. It is rare indeed to hear 
random thoughts haltingly put together in France. 
Especially noticeable is this among the young. A 
youth, for instance, will pay a visit of ceremony to 
a recent hostess. Without the slightest hesitation 
or au'kwardness he Avill at once enter npon some 
topic of the hour, do his best to prove entertaining, 
and having, in French phrase, ‘ been at the cost of 
conversation’ (‘fait ksfmis de la converscdionfiov a 
quarter of an hour, will make his obeisance and take 
leave. The peasant will also think before opening 
his lips, framing his speech deliberately ; and among 
all classes natural aptitudes and a tendency to 
reason ai-e fostered by education and bringing up. 
Declamatiun is assiduously taught. 

With ourselves, unfortunately, too often prevails 
the national happy-go-lucky, hit or miss, take me 
or leave me method of expressing our thoughts. 
We are apt to neglect the conversational develop- 
ment of children, and social intereonrse does not 
repair the omission. In so far as materials of 
table-talk go Ave are infinitely better off than 


the contemporaries of Madame Geofi'rin and Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse ; but minor matters occupy 
the time and attention of those men and Avomen 
who make np Avhat is called society. Golf!, tennis, 
hockey, polo, and bridge form the staple of con- 
versation. 

Outside this section are others equally unfavoirr- 
ahle to the furtherance of table-talk. One class is 
solely occupied Avith 'philanthropy, another Avith 
social AA’-ork, a third Avith labours in the educational 
field, a fourth Avith novel-reading. ISTeA^er, surely, 
at any period of history had human beings so little 
leisure for the interchange of ideas as average 
English men and Avomen at the present day. 

The enormous demand for novels is doubtless due 
to such excess of mental activity and differentiation 
of interests. Daily Avear and tear botli physical 
and mental leaA-e little margin or taste for conversa- 
tion. Topical matters are just touched upon, that 
is all. Goethe’s axiom, ‘ What Ave do not discuss 
Ave fail to grasjA,’ is for the mo.st part ignored. 
Much interesting and illuminating discourse takes 
place among the thinking few; but Ave can boast of 
conversation neither as a fine art nor as a national 
accomplishment. 

There is surely a fine field for feminine initiative 
here. Alike in society and the home, conversation 
is very much Avliat Avomeu make it. If hostesses 
AAmuld taboo perpetual chatter of golf and bridge the 
tone of table-talk Avonld be at once raised. Clear- 
ness of thought and clear, direct utterance are 
acquired not at school but in the home. The 
mother Avho, like Madame Geoffrin’s hotim maman, 
trains her children to think and to express their 
thoughts accurately and agreeably, confers upon 
them an inestimable boon and at the same time 
benefits the Avorld in general. Society AA'ould be- 
come more interesting, intercourse AAmuld be more 
stimulating, and hospitality in the material sense 
of the Avord AAmuld be less onerous. Hosts and 
guests might meet, : as under Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s roof, in order to talk, Avithout the en- 
ticement of costly banquets and collations. 


A MTSTEEIOIJS TEE ASTJEE-OHBST: 

A NARRATIVE FOUxND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE VAN GIESENDxiM PAxMILY. 

By IVVILLIAM Riitheefoed. 



|0R more than five generations a 
tradition, or rather an old tale of 
the sea, has been transmitted from 
father to son in our large family ; 
and although some accretions haA'e 
attached themselves to it, as has 
frerpiently been the case with oral traditions in 
the ahstmee of actually Avritteii historical narra- 
tiA'cs, this particular story is faithfully believed 
to he true by every member of our Van Giesendam 
family. 


My grandfather Avas past ninety years of age 
when he used to tell me hoAV this narrative thrilled 
his childish mind Avhen told to him as he sal 
upon his grandsire’s knee, 

I Avell remember, myself a boy of ten years, 
hoAv intensely interested I became Avhen, in om 
old Yorkshire hoiire on a winter’s Saturday night, 
Ave had gathered about tlie kilciieii fireplace, hOAV 
Ave you]igstors piled on the fireAvood, how the 
flames roared uj) the huge chimney, h.ow the gale 
shrieked Avithout, Avhile the great oaks bent and 
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creafo-'d as tlie sninv-wliii'’.^ t‘,uiie in grists. Then 
all were siUnif, :iutl my hcgan ilie story, as 

we drank in tin* liiU*. ;md nt:irv.;]Ie'-i. 

The siarratuai w uliinu*-! lhrf>uga i'oiir or five 
Saturday nignls, an'l aiivr uighlly recital lioiv 
thniJly rvc cJim’i-jil ihe nari'uVi' st tim to bed, and 
how we l.nu'ii'ii u'.ixvelves n: Un* njllowy featlier- 
Imds and iVH ndeep, divaining ui Ifolland (tbe 
home of ilui former Y;m f Java, the 
Indian <.!eea,n, pirates, uouh'lo.nis, and, in short, of 
all sorts of iuip-O'iMe things ! Agaiu, in the long 
July evi'uingS; we s'.t liem'irlli Tue trees in the 
apple-orehanl in liiv- gieiaming, my faiher would 
delight us with <ui ahsorrhing tale gathered from 
the exhaiislless 'hook.' A'liat f/o’ fAfod’ was we did 
not eoiriprtdieii'l in our c-arly years ; wlieri we avere 
older we were ndl of ilio siu-„ndur di-rt-overy of 
most singular luixk. Of the UiHirt* uf this book we 
will ere h)Ug fiuad-h a fidl and liei ulwi aeeount. 

My gveul -grand!. itlivr. i’etrute van iUeseiidam, 
was born in Mhd-kue, a .'•mill Inmk*'. nut far from 
Aiustenhun, in the yt-;r 171 I lie is the hero of 
our tale, an 1 iir-'“ nJ 3 hi-, in 'rvellous experiences 
to Wh sou, whii'l! h; f iuld .nul retoM through 
iho pas'ing ye ns saen fi.e.uj !>• lie- preseid day. 

The I’nllie.viug i- lli • I siuilde story as 

tt)Id in . \vje> w.i-- a: lhafc time a 

Eiuui <jf U'Vi\ a ..e'l-, iie died Ui Amsterdam 

in the year le’ou. i{i .-.m ivpvuo'ut.. came to 
Yorkshire iu I'ai-f. Freni him Ciune the luiinerous 
Van tdeieiidiiu' wh I ;jv geia-ruudy sprinkled 
throughout, the nut Us ttf Eugharl. 


I, Petrus van ( »'ie~en 1 usi. first .-aw the light in 
the village ui Wt L-kr.e, lit.!] aid, in July (the 
l-iUi) .My h. tuiiuivl ihilier was a shipping 

laerchaiu uf Amsterdam, tr.itiing in ships to the 
Dutch eehnsy ui Java I iKi'es mi, oiiiitting nien- 
tioii ui my '■hiuniuud, in whicli nauglii of .special 
iiitereHi uccurre-l. Al sm, tuileeii years of age I 
Jiad ciimpleled iuy eumye at the Iruin Scltool of 
Aiu.sterdum, ihat old ceiilre of learning, .situated 
on (he ih'uh-Ui' i '.•.U'd, « here for cnturies the 
yoiitli of Ift'lliUid had been eduealtKl. To complete 
lay rielu'la-! ie ]j!u Sip lather rent me to Bonn 
ou the ithi,iie, to the gresil msuvei'Hiiy. 

This was ji rare chance, at which 1 eagerly grasped. 
I luatriculated in. dale cuiir.se, and remainc'l for 
two years deeply engro.s.-^od in iiie study of .science 
and language.?, lioising in time t() take a post- 
graduate course, desirou-s of a doctor’s degree. I 
received one Saturday Tiight a letter from my 
father telling of the sudden decc-a.se ul iny dear 
mother, and at the .same time begging me, as he 
was then tpiite alone and had fallen into a de]>res.sed 
state of mind, and liis Vtusine.«.s allairs did not look 
at all prosperous, to al>audon my university career 
and return at once to Amstei'dain. 

He desired me la enter his oflice and assist him 
with tlie labouring oar ; iu short, to acquire the 
details of the business which he had inherited 


fioin his father, and transmit the same to future 
generations. 

To make a long story short : with many misgivings 
and saerilices, I returned to Amsterdam, entered 
the family hu3me.ss, and made such favourable 
progress that at twenty -one years of age I became 
ray father’.? partner, and to me he yielded 50 per 
cent, of a richly paying business. I gradually became 
as deeply interested iu invoices and bills of lading 
of sug.ar, coftee, indigo, cochineal, and other Javan 
staple products as I had been in the eager race 
after science, and in tlie pursuit of root,?, verbs, 
and phrases of half-a-dozen languages. 

I was always a very busy man, ahvays energetic 
in %vhatever I attempted : and after the day’s thought 
and labour, what a delight it was to ascend to the 
outlook ou the roof above our office, and view our 
ships and brigs as they came, from and sailed to 
the rich and valuable Dutch possessions in eastern 
Asia I There ^Yas ever a halo of mystery and mag- 
nilieence in iny imagination hanging about tlie very 
name of Java and Surn-atra. I thought of those 
charmed localities by day and often dreamed of 
them by niglit, never expecting to behold that 
Eastern paradise. 

In the autumn of .176-1 I suffered from great 
nervou.s depression, accompanied with fever and 
calentures ; for nearly .six months I was useless to 
my business and a burden to myself. Good old 
Dr Taedings, who knew iny constitution and every 
bone in iiiy body as well as our ships’ repair-book 
knew everjr timber, plank, and beam in our sailing 
craft, put his foot down iirmly, and emphaticaliy 
declared I must take a voyage to Java iij one of 
our oivn ships j the sea-air, lie in.si,sted, would mako 
a new man of ... me, and the change of scene and diet 
would save my life. The very thought of this 
voyage so delighted me that upon retiring to my 
bed I actually slept through the entire night, a 
blessing -whieh I had not enjoyed for more than 
four months. 

I acted upon the doctor’s advice, and in ten days’ 
time I packed myself aboard the good brig Tanzer, 
two hundred and ninety-three tou,s buri.hen, and 
sailed away through the Zuider Zee out into 
the North Sea, boiuid to B.atavia. I pa.«s by the 
wonders of the deep ; the long day’s sunshine ; the 
glorious nights, now brightened by innumerable 
brilliant stars fastened by the great Master-work- 
man’s hand in the dark, silent blue vault above, 
again doubly brilliant with the silver beams of the 
radiant moon, lightening the wave-caps and render- 
ing the sea all about us dazzling like a veritable 
silver path. It occupied one hundred and seventy- 
two days to complete our voyage, nhen at last down 
went the red iron anchor and held fast in the grand 
and picturesque roadstead of Batavia. I was a new 
man, entirely renewed in tissue and fibre, I felt 
as if I could fell an ox, and entertained no doubt 
as to my ability to devour a large portion of the 
same. 

I spent nearly two years, in Java, travelled from 
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end of the island to the other, Glimbed. the 


glorious niouiitaius and. enjoyed the curious flora 
and fauna of that very remarkable island, I 
learned, too, the details of sugar-making and many 
of the secrets in the culture of cocoa, coffee, and 
many other valuable products, the. knowledge of 
u'hich ]iroved of great value, to me in after years in 
llie pruli table conduct of my business. I made a 
close study of in<Iia-r libber and hardwood forests, 
and my ships were the first to fetch into Holland 
the gum of the riiblier-tree and 'raluable dye-woods. 

It was in December (the 16th, I think) 1766 
when I set sail for Amsterdam. .As the anchor was 
Viuighed and topsails sheeted home, our course was 
directed seanau'd with a full moon sluuiug down 
upon that giant mountain, looming behind Batavia 
known as (lunong Salak, which rears its lofty 
summit above the clouds to a height of over seven 
thousand two hundred feet. 

Our little bark, the Operdoork, had been at sea 
nineteen days when, one sultry afternoon, the first 
officer came aft into the cabin, and shortly there- 
after the captain, with ‘Chips’ the carpenter, went 
forward, where they remained fully oire hour. 

The captain returned alone to the cabin, and 
when I entered, a few moments later, I found hun 
in a deep study poring over a chart of the Indian 
. Q.cean which he had spread upon the table. With 
an anxious face he was hard at work u’ith di viders 
.and paiullcls, with now and then, a glance at a 
.teli-talo . compass which was screwed to a beam in 
the ceiling above. I asked, in alarm, what was the 
Ciuise of Ids anxieiT ; upon n-hich he seriously in- 
formed me that the four large water-butts stowed 
in ‘ tlie ej-es’ weiv- leaking badly, and in twenty-four 
hours the .ship’s crew would he reduced to a single 
'imki'-lndt of two hundred gallons. To ensure the 
sa.fety .of all, he thought it his duty to make for 
the nearest land, in order to resupply the bark 
with fresh water, after repairing the water-butts. 

■ ‘How,’ said he, ‘ the island of St Paul’s is bear- 
ing south-east by south-half-south, eleven hundred 
■miles distant, hut I find on my chart a tiny islet 
two hundred and seventy-live miles nearer, on 
the hume course, 1 purpose to run for this islet 
(St Gobbo), eight hiuidrcd and twenty-live miles 
distant.’ . 

As part-owner of the bark and cargo, I gave 
sny full conseni, and begged him to press on as 
ra[»id]y as possible. Ho sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than ihe captain sliouted to the man 
at the wheel, ‘ Steady your course there ; keeji her 
south-east by soulli [we had been steering due east 
iov ten days], and let her go at that.’ The bark 
came round to her course gently, thus bringing the 
wdud just abaft our beam, and a cracking breeze it 
w’as, too ; and ivitli all her canvas drawing, the ‘old 
girl ’ scrambled along in fine style, making no less 
than nine knots. If lhi.s breeze held we could 
make Si Gobbo in less than four days, and by God’s 
grace the wind did bold, strong and fair, and we 
did make it at 11 A.it. on the fourth day, after 


. squaring away and ninning for it. This W’ee islet 
was merely the top of a sunken volcano ; its heigh t, 
however, u’as con 3 ide.rable, with riven giant boulders 
scarred and barren, whitened by age, as it reared 
itself alone in tire ocean, where it appeared long 
ages ago when the foundations of our globe were 
first laid. Oh, the desolateness aud solitariness of 
this scrap of earth’s surface a.s it appeared to us 
a.s we approached it ! 

We came to anchor inside a coral-reef of dazzling 
Avhiteness, behind which grew literally thousands 
of palm-trees ; and as for ferns and wild-liou'eus, 
they presented a perfect picture. 

The water was so transparent above the white 
coral bottom below that we could in ten fathoms 
deep see our anchor and trace the iron cable riglit 
away up to the hawse-pipe. An eighth of a mile 
from the shore the islet extended upwards to an 
elevation of about five thousand feet or .more, a 
conical formation, with faint smoke Issuing fro.m the 
apex and drifting to leeward in light clouds. The 
circumference was not over four miles in extent. 
This spot Avas a very tropical paradise, like the 
bright land of the lotos-eaters where it seemed 
‘e\'er to he afternoon.’ 

At five o’clock we rowed asliore, tlie, captain, the 
first officer, the carpenter, and myself, witli two 
sailors plying the oars. We made the boat fast to 
a palm-tree and sprang ujt the hank, beyond Avhich, 
among some dark ferns, Ave, soon discovered a spring 
of cool Avater. 

We took our bearings, and made a white cloth 
fast to a small tree to direct us on. the mor.i'OAA', 
Avheii a singular incident took place, of which I 
proved to be the hero. I had strayed perliapa two 
or tljree rods beyond the spring to collect; .some 
fern-fronds and wild floAvers, Avhea T tripped and 
fell flat upon my face. With difficulty I extricated 
my foot from an iron ring-bolt ; and upon my crj’ing 
out my companions came, upon the semie, ami aa'c 
. soon discovered a buried iron .sea-chest such as 
skips in tliose days usually carried on long voyagtss. 
So firmly Avas it embedded in the ground, and .so 
stiff AA’as the ring in its position, that Ave simply 
mai'A^elled Avith astonisliment. The sun Avas settlug, 
and as darkness in the tro|)ic3 follows quicklAg 
Ave decided to return to the shi]! aud begin Avork 
ou our ‘find’ early the following morning. To 
come and go Avas quite safe, for there Avas neither 
man nor beast on this solitary islet, but birds Avith- 
out number had their abode there unmolested. 

Very early on the folloAving morning avc ivLurned 
AA’ith a party of six sturdy sailors: to unearth and 
fetcli to the ship the my.stcjious che.st. We were 
furnishedwith picks and crowbars, and eamedwith 
us the cooper’s broad axe, Avith Aiddcb Ave cut doAvn 
.saplings and made rollers. We made an e.xcavaLion, 
aud managed to turn over the huge chest, Avhich 
proved to be in a sad .state of decaj’ ami rust ; in 
fact, its handles Ai'ere quite i-usted aAvay, and many 
of the great kuob.s cir bolt-ends had completely 
disappeared. 




A MYSTERIOUS TREASURE-CHEST, 


We found tlie outer case of tiie cliest very badly 
gaped and j’awning witli loosened joints. It occu- 
pied no less than tliree liours to roll and haul our 
burden to the boat. Then arose a difficulty, for 
there were no means of getting such a heavy 
weight into our boat. The chest was, in fact, six 
feet long, two and a half feet wide, and eighteen 
inches deep, and we computed its weight at over 
half a ton. To solve the difficulty, we rigged a 
stage-lloat upon four tight water-casks, and in this 
manner riianaged to convey the cumbrous mass to 
our sliip. With a pair of strong sliugs and all 
hands swigging away at the downfall, we finally 
got it safelj' on the deck at .sunset. 

The next morning, by the aid of a couple of cold 
clusels and a heav}- top-maul, we removed the outer 
case, and by freely pilying our chisels we managed 
to cut away one end of the inner cliest, and upon 
removing the contents we found, with much surprise, 
that we had actually come upon a gold-mine. 

I subjoin a memorandum of tlie contents, a copy 
of wliieli, with the items themsel\'e.s, I delii'ered to 
the collector of the port of Amsterdam upon our 
arrival there : 

A copper box of Spanish workmanship containing 
twelve hundred and forty-one doubloons, a sti'ong 
tarred canvas bag wifcli seven hundred anxl ninety 
lialf-joes, alioiit two hundred pomuLs \7xlue in loo,se 
Spanish sih-er, among which -were found many 
spade guineas of ‘ Okie Englande.’ We also dis- 
covered no less than seven jewelled swords such as 
were worn by naval officers, and a goodly lot of 
curious old silver plate quite Idack with age — some 
pieces, I noticed, were church-plate. 

There was a small silver heart-shaped box con- 
taining precious stones of great value ; there were 
many gold rings, nose-ring, s, ear and finger rings, 
and curious anklets and bracelets of rare Indian 
workmanship ; beautiful work of inother-of-peaii ; 
wonderful Oriental chains ; crucifixes ; gold-beaten 
.skull-caps sucli as are v’orn liy v'omen of the East ; 
sillceu robes, stiff (but faded) with gera.s and jewels. 
We also di.scovered a roll of valualile Italian parch- 
ment.s. There was a masonic pyramid of pure gold 
eight inches liigh studded with jewels, also other 
masonic emblems, and items of value too numerous 
to mention. There was one object which deserves 
particular meution : this was a silver five-pointed 
star ten inches across. A diamond was set in its 
centre, its radii were encrusted with. gems, and its 
c.ffei-.t u]>oii the eye w;is overpowering. 

in a silken pouch I di.scovered a globe of Japanese 
crystal having silver wings. This crystal was no 
less than iive inches in diameter, and resembled 
a mass of jnirest water. 

A bale of priests" robes and a pair of silver 
candelabra closed the list. These latter were doubt- 
less a portion of plunder taken from some Iloinish 
church. 

Having safely stowed away the chest’s treasures, 
we turned our attention to obtaining a supply of 
fresh water. To cooper our casks and fill them 


OGCiijjied four days ; then we weighed anchor and 
.stood away for Agulhas, the very southernmost point 
of the continent of Africa. That remarkable head- 
land was doubled without any iinnsual event hap- 
pening, and on the twenty-eighth day we called 
off St Helena for ’irater and fre.sh vegetables ; and 
after a vo^mge of one hundred and seventy-seven 
days, on June 11th, 1767, we came to anchor iu 
the harbour of Amsterdam, with it.s old familiar 
dikes, canals and bridges, and sand-dunes, and with 
the kindly sunlight gilding the spires and roofs of 
the clear old Rathhans. 

As owners of the liark we received from the 
collector a receipt covering the contents of the sea- 
chest. Promptly the Dutcli . Government divided 
the valuables pro rata among the owners, officers, 
and crew even the cook and cabin-boy received 
tbeir portion. 

My father and I purchased many curios and 
A'alnaldcs from the sailors, which are to thi.s day 
safely retained as gucred mementoes in the "^An 
Giesendam family ; and they will, I trust, remain 
such for future generations. 

One fact I will mention which has ever been kepit 
a secret in our family ; that is, 'wdieii the chest wa.s 
opened on the deck of the bark at St Gobbo, 
among the. many articles hereinbefore mentioned 
I found and retained a package weighing about 
three pounds. This I opened .secretly in my cabin 
the same night. A.fter removing three wrappers of 
tarred canvas and a thin leaded paper covering, I 
discovered a book ten inches long by five iiicbes 
wide, wliich pi'o\’ed to be the most remarkable 
volume I have ever set eyes upon. Its stout, covers 
of Italian leather, closed by means of a wry curious 
silver clasp, were stamped originally w'ith gilt em- 
bos.sing, wliich had lost its former brilliancy ihrough 
a very long period of disuse. Its pages were of that 
peculiar kind of vellum or parchment for which the 
Italians were so celelirated in the fouriecuth and 
fifteenth centuries, and these vellum jmges were 
perfectly preserved in every way. The title-page 
was beautiful to beliold, as it was engrossed by a 
master-hand in brilliant colours, and this fact gave 
to it the true ilavonr of Plorentiiie art. This re- 
markable book had its origin on the .sea. It w’a.s 
develojied, not in Florence, or Pisa, or Venice, a.sone 
might readily snppo.se, but the wide, bomid less sea 
claimed it ; for at the bottom of its title-page we 
find inscribed in gilt letters : 


‘0CE.4XUS,’ 

A.». 1694. 

Scrii)sit Gniacoiiio G navdiaiio. 


Doubtless this singular work was engrossed and 
compiled on the liigh seas by the Italian whose 
name is mentioned above. By his own account in 
the preface, G nardiano was a native of Pisa, born iu 
1620, and had been liberally educated at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. After leaving Bologna he entered 
a Spanish warship, and became lieutenant on board 
die Garolo Secorido. 



* Narrow inlet of sea. 


I Isolateil teetli of rocli; 
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In 1660 he, witli a score of followers, seized a 
small brig in Valencia, and sailed for Mexico to cut 
off certain Sjianisli galleons bound with treasure for 
Spain. For thirty years, under various names, he 
immed the seas, a reckless, daring ihrate. His 
autobiography written in this book reads like a 
novel. He was a clever scholar, and was conversant 
with the languages of Spain, England, and Italy. 
The language employed in the preparation of the 
book is, strange to say, in very fair English. 

Here i.s to be found a tabulated list with names 
of English, French, and Spanish, as well as other 
vessels burnt or destroyed over a period of many 
years. Tlun'e are finely executed charts of coasts 
along the .shore-line of Mexico and New England, 
also of localities along the fringe of the Indian 
Ocean, and many islands of Polynesia, together with 
accurote soundings in many harbours. 

There are memoranda of various landmarks 
where this daring pirate had buried ‘certaine 
windfalls’ of treasure. Doubtless even at this day 
these marks might guide a clever mariner to a 
.small fortune. This singular book also contains a 
remarkable table of logarithms for computing lunar 
and solar observations, also telling how to find a 
ship’s position on the ocean when sun, moon, and 
stars are obscured. : The drafts of ships, mountains, 
landmarks, and palm-trees appear like engravings. 
Very interesting is the draft of the harbours of 
Manila, Hiispaniola, Vera Cruz, Batavia, and others 
in the Far East. His pharmacopceia is very cleverly 
arranged, and his method for allaying fevers and for 
curing calentures is novel but efficacious. 

There are many sea-songs jotted down, which 
appear to be written in a different handwriting 
from the other parts of the book. These are unique 
and quaint ditties, no doubt the precursors of later 
song,s ; a few even seem to foretell the immortal 
Dibdin, that king-songster of the jolly, roving 
sailor. 

1 will not prolong the description of this wonder- 
ful volume. The Van Giesendams treasixre it as if 
it were gold. It has been preserved through five 
generations, and I trust my descendants -will never 
part with it. ^ 

Among the names which this sea-rover assumed 
■was one alias, Hansius Bupertius. From the State 
archives of Antv.-erp we learn that the above- 
named pirate was hanged in chains in that city 
on July 27th, IGOO, or two years later than the 
date of the book. The night previous to his execu- 
tion be confessed to a Romish priest that the most 
precious of all his buried treasures would be found 
on an island two days distant from St Paul’s Island 
(he did not give tlie position of this island). No 
less than three expeditions were fitted out secretly 
by certain knowing ones of Antwerp to recover the 
treasure, but all to no effect. 

What others had sought for in vain at great 
expense and trouble we Iiad unexpectedly dis- 
covered while we were merely looking for ferns 
and fresh water. 


the maiden stack. 

This is a Northern legend, told 

When niglits of winter are dark and cold ; 

Told in the i«at-hre’s kindly glow — 

This wild love-tale of long ago ! 

While fsir to .seaward the waves fall back 
From the desolate spires of the Maiden Stack. 

A MAID was she, of mortal maids most fair ; 

Prouder, alas ! than mortal maid should he. 

Around her ivory bosom fell her hair 
Eippliiig like sunlight on a summer sea, 

And under level brows her steadfast eyes 

Gazed cold as when on show the wintry moonlight lies. 

So much she scorned love and life’s homely -ways 
That on a fearful island-pillar’s head 
She lived aloof her lonely nights and days. 

Where never foot save hers had dared to tread ; 

And vowed the man might '^vin her who should dare 
Climb the grim pathless steep, and clasp and kiss her 
there. 

One night the moon full-orhed hung in the sky, 

And the shamed stars bad vanished in her light ; 

The tide, hound in her silver slavery, 

Crept upward with a marge of foamy "white ; 

Only the narrow strait lay, sullen-black. 

Between the mainland and the towering Maiden Stack. 

And from the height the Maiden’.s eye could know 
Each reef and skerry to the open main ; 

And backward, up the uaiTow winding voe,* 

The cloudless radiance showed each patch of grain 
Pale on the barren slopes ; and, close beside, 

Poor huts where hearts with love and life were satisfied. 

There was no voice of any screaming bird, 

No swooping heron whistled far below ; 

In the clear silence not a sound was heard 
Save the faint lapping of the tidal flow, 

Or far-off booming, like a tolling hell, 

Where on the outmost drongst the vast Atlantic fell. 

There sat she on her pinnacle of pride 
Binding her hair, without a hope or fear, 

And basking in the silence glorified 
Of plenteous air and moonlit spaces clear, 

When close beside her rang a hitter cry 

Full filled with more than pain or mortal dread to die. 

Athwart the tufted verge the Maiden hung. 

Lo ! one had dai'od all that a man might dare. 

Under the eyebrow of the cliff he clung, 

Yielding his victory up to dark despair ; 

Far, far below, his .skiff lay like a shell 

Amid black teeth agape to grind him when he fell. 

0 Love-in -Deatli ! passion most purified ! 

Most all-compelling ! Knelt the Maiden there, 

She stretched white arms, she drew him to "her side; 

Then in the glory of her golden hair 
Ho twined his bleeding hands, and, nigh fordone. 

Drew down her face. They kissed. Thus -was the 
Maiden won. 

M. Falgoneh. 





r Alexander Muis Mackenzie, Bart. 


S IHE Menziea family of Castle Menzies 
j were truly notable in tlie forties. 

: Lady (Caroline Norton) Menzies 
] was a splendid old-fasliioned High- 
I land lady, with lier multitude of 
dogs, busy among her sheep, and as 
able to ride from Edinburgh to Eannoch as to 
lead off in the historic Perth Hunt medley— a 
reiirarkable grande dams. The late Sh’ Kobert 
Menzies and his broth ef Eletcher are associated 
with the best recollections of the agriculture 
as of : the sport of the day, both indefatigable, 
•walkers, Sir Eobert having performed many feats 
in that line. ^ He once, when in the Militia, beat 
the coach from Perth to Aherfeldy. On another 
occasion lie started from Eannoch -with sheep to sell 
at Port William, hut not choosing to sleep at the 
h’ort, took the road home, missed his way at Loch 
Ericiit, and so on to Dalwhinnie, having twenty 
miles to walk hack to his breakfast at Eannoch. 

He had a happy knack of ‘hitting the naih on 
the right head,’ to use his own quaint expression ; 
and woe to the wight, he he personal friend or foe, 
who should make a slip at any of our many county 
meetings. There happened to he an island in the 
Tay, a constant source of dispute between Sir Eobert 
and the opposite riverine proprietor, Lord Breadal- 
bane. The latter, in bis supposed riglits, seat his 
men to cut and stack the rough hay on the island. 
The wily baronet hided his time, sent men and carls 
across the water during the night, and lifted the 
cz'op to his own side, -writing to thank Lord Breadal- 
bane for being ‘ so good as to cut and cole his hay 
for him.’ I do not think the hay ever recrossed 
the water. 

Few in Perth.shire — ay, and beyond Perthshire 
-—but remember hospitality as practised in that 
venei’ahle mansion -where Sir Thomas Moncreiffe 
and his beautiful wife. Lady Louisa, held sway. 

Their much-admired daughters -were just growing 
up — eight — if moins que les Muses.^ phis que les 
No. 42G.— VoL. IX. [All High 


Graces. . Sport was of the best, as life was of the 
merriest. Sir Thomas was facile princeps as a good 
shot, golfer, and curler, with such comrades as 
‘Huppliii,’ Lord Charles Kerr, and many other 
well-known sporting cronies. A shoot on Mon- ^ 
creiffe Hill, with its infinite variety, -was a white- 
star day. 

John Grant of Eilgraston hunted the Perthshire 
hounds for many a day, and some notable runs 
were recorded. I remember seeing the meet on the 
lawn at Delvine, whence Meikleoiir woods were 
drawnf and a good fox took the hunt to Newtyie. 
The exigencies of farming, wife -fencing, and 
pheasant-preserving : hate relegated , this sport to 
the shades. The writer was witness to the murder 
of a ‘ tod ’ at Rohallion in the early sixties, making, 
by the way, the thirteenth variety of game shot 
on that day. 

Even now in many a Perthshire home are treasured 
memories of the old risings, and relics of the period 
are jealously preserved. During the times under 
review there were living pensonages who had almost 
been in touch -svith the leading notables of the 
Jacobite period. Among the Jacobite relics, literary 
as well as material, there is a very fine collection at 
Blair Castle, made by tlie .several Dukes of Atholl, 
while the stories of the ’15, ’19, and ’45 are -U’eH and 
interestingly told in the volumes of the Chnmii'ks 
of the Atholl and Tullibardhic Families^ by the 
seventh Duke, 1896. 

At Meikleoux the descendants of tJie late Barones.s 
Keith and Nairne eo'nserve the Jacobite associations 
of the place, and the Oliphants of Gask have many a 
relic to show and story to tell. 

At Delvine there is a case of miniatures, gloves, 
and other relics, together with a ‘pardon’ to 
George. Mackenzie, ‘.son to Delvin,’ signed 1725, and 
original letters from Flora Macdonald to Mrs Mac- 
kenzie of Delvine. There are many other collections, 
but notably those at Fin gask, -where the Threip- 
lands conserved so much of Jacobite sjiirit and 
Reserved.] JANUARY 27, 1906. 
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loyalty. Aiiiong the happiest recollections of the 
writer are those of the late Sir Peter Threipland 
and his sisters. The story of the family is well told 
in a memoir by Eohert Ghamhei's, LL.I)., in 1853, hut 
some personal and social recollections may well he 
added. With what pride did the three old ladies 
-r-the Three Graces they were called hy the wits of 
the shire — display to their friends the tartan-plaid 
of .Prince Charlie, and the many other relics they 
and their forehears had gathered together ! With 
yvhat gusto they would sing ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ 
‘AwfV, Whigs, awaV and such-like spirited Jaco- 
bite ditties! Judge of the consternation when, at 
a notable conyersazione at Edinburgh, these ladies, 
being asked l)y no less a good Whig than the re- 
doubtable Eox Maule himself to sing a good Scotch 
song, .struck up ‘Awa’, Whigs, awa’ and when it 
was whispered to them there were some .strong 
Hanoverians pre.sent, said, ‘Would ye prefer to 
hear the “Wee bit German lairdie” 1’ 

Their faithful serving-man had las ideas on many 
lately appointed baronets, averring there were in 
reality hut fiye—all Jacobite—'among the finst, natu- 
rally, he of ringa.sk, ‘But, Jolm, there are more 
than five.’ ‘Hoots,’ says John, ‘the deil tak’ the re.st.'' 

1 wonder can any one now sing the old song 
describing the fata of King Arthur’.s sous, the 
'‘miller,’ the ‘weaver,’ and the third, whose climax 
is thus described : 

And tlie divil ran away with the little tailor, 

Wi’ his broadoloth Tinder hia airra. 

Considerable changes in sporting methods have 
taken place, a good deal due to improvement in 
the weapons now used as compared with those 
of bygone days. The hreeeh-loatling rilie and" 
gun have taken the, place of the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader— -its impedimenta of powder -fia.sk, 
shot-bag, wads, and cap.s being now replaced hy the 
handy ear tridge. E.O. i,s used instead of the noisy 
and cloud-o])seuring black pmvder, and quieter 
shooting, if not better, is the re.“.idfc. But the l)e.sl- 
kttown sportsmen in Perthshire were very loath to 
give up their muzzle-loaders, shooting with them 
until the very latest date. Deer-stalking is carried 
on much as in the days of Scrope, and a description 
of a day with ‘ Tortoise ’ or ‘ Lightfoot,’ as told by 
that iniinilahle writer, or a deer-drive in the fore.st 
of Atholl, is much on the same lines as in the forties. 

The me of the expanding bullet is, in the long- 
run, more humane to the .stag, although pos.sihly 
not often affording the picturesque ‘ hay ’ in a birch- 
fringed torrent, so beautifully depicted by Landseer 
in his iliiLStrations to Scrope’s -work. 

Grouse-shooting in those days was exclusively 
over' dng.s, and driving was practically nnknowu. 
Lodges were models of Spartan simplicity. To 
recount a brief pensoual recollection of the ways 
of the forties : 

About the -end of July preparatioms wmuld he 
made fox’ a migration from the Stormont to the 
Pass of Drumochter-~‘a pairfeet exodus,’ quoth 


my old nurse— forty miles distance over the great 
Highland road to Inverness. The dogs were sent 
off to walk md Pitlochry (in which towm there wa,s 
then no slated house), provisions deapatched in 
special carts, and the servants by mail-coach. The 
family folloAved in barouche-and-pair, changing 
horses and postillions at Dunkeld, Moulinearn, 
Pitlochry, and Dalnacardoch. How we aU packed 
into the then small lodge with its limited accommo- 
dation is difficult to understand. We youngsters 
had to climb to our garret hy a ladder. There was 
a huge peat-.stack for fuel ; while an outside bothy 
served as quarters for the gillie.?, as gun-room, and 
general store. From the rafters aliove would de- 
pend two poli.shed bullock’s horms, one of which 
served for ‘jrouther,’ and the other for ‘ mountain 
dew.’ A large roll of pigtail tobacco Isung near the 
door, from which each man would cut his daily 
allowance. Our own ponies, at that time easily 
picked out of the droves that traversed the country, 
would be sent on to carry the panniers. 

^Renting moors commenced, I beliove. about 
1809, and to illustrate the increase in rents, 
that of Drumocliter was alfout eighty to ninety 
pounds for the season, wdiile now the price paid 
is about eight hundred pounds, giving at the 
same time very much improve(.i accommodation 
as compared w'ith the primitive quarters in the 
olden day,s. But down to so late a date as the 
close of last century stood a shooting eiiomupmcTit 
of the old stj'le. On the shores of .Loch .Erichfc, 
opposite gloomy Ben Alder, stood two or three tents 
which, with a shepherd’s bothy, served as sleeping 
and dining aiiartinents. A heather bed and a peat 
in which to place the guttering candle .served as fur- 
niture ; the burn acted as bath and ba.sin. Grouse 
would be calling outside the very door, but you 
must climb the steep brae behind the camp to 
secure a blue hare or two, else you went supper- 
less to bed. The host, gallant old Sir Robert, 
was deadly enough with his muzzle-loader, whu-li 
antiquated weapon took a good deal of charging, 
the wads as often a.s not being supplmiumted by 
utilising the .scrap of new.spaper that, liaving .served 
as wrapper for the frugal lunch of oatcake and 
cheese, justified its existence hy assisting as part of 
the charge in dealing death and deatruccion around. 

The off-dai’s would ho .spent rowing the four- 
oared boat up to Dalwhinnie loaded with grouse- 
boxes. The up-to-date sportsman would look in 
vain for a croquet-lawn, a game of hi-idge, and the 
latest edition of the gambling news. 

Golf was ever a Perthshire game. Sir Thomas 
Honcreiffe, George Gondie, James Condie, ‘Gulfing 
Charlie,’ with such profe!3.sionals a.s Allan Robert.son 
and Bob Andrews, and whiles Lord Charles Kerr, the 
late Lord .Kimioull, and IHajor Boothby, were con- 
.stant frequenters of the North Inch at Perth, As 
an offshoot to Perth there was the .Del vine course, 
a good enough round for the clubs in use in those 
day,s. The flat-headed dilver, ‘ lang,’ ‘ mid,’ and 
‘haffy’ spoon.?, deck, heavy (and they were heavy) 
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and light irons, with wooden putter, were alone in 
use, with the feather ball in lieu of ‘gutties,^ 
haskells, or any of the new style of golf-ball. 

Salmon- fishing has a strong hold on the Tay, and 
the present up-to-date fishermen may be congratu- 
lated in‘ not having to rvield the huge ‘ flails ’ that 
were used in. the bygone days. ; The uncountable and 
unaccountable collection of ‘ flies,’ together with a 
quantity of curious ‘lure,’ give, or ought to give, 
more chances than we had with such flies only as 
the ‘black dog,’ the ‘dusty miller,’ the ‘wasp,’ and 
occasionally a small minnow. Sir John Mi.llais 
rejoiced in a day at Dunkeld or Stohhall, and John 
Bright, tlie people’s ‘ Rienzi,’ was ‘ many a time and 
oft ’ seen landing a fish in the lower reaches. 

In bygone days a good morning’s sport could be 
had at Delvine stalking wild geese through high 
broom-bushes, while now not a puckle remains 
enough even wherewith to fashion a curling- 
hesom. 

Once a year the great Perth Hunt meeting of all 
notabilities in Perthshire, with a few chosen friends 
from the adjacent kingdom of Fife, took place on 
the North Inch of Perth.* Paces of more or less 
merit were viewed from the grand stand by ladies 
of high degree, while the lords and the lairds con- 
gregated about the steward’s box or the then small 
ring. The science of racing has never been a 
Perthshire strong point, and occasionally ironical 
eoinments have been passed on ‘them ’ighland 
cliiefs ’ wlio, arrayed in philabeg and sporran, 
appeared impervious to the persuasive requests of 
■the pr6fes.sionaI hookinaker. 

In the evening the county rooms at Perth were 
crowded with ‘Stalwart men and bomiie lassies,’ 
dancing ‘high and disposedly ’ the dignified cpiadrille, 
the trois temps waltz, intermingled with strathspey 
■and reel, finding a climax in the historic medley. 
This ceremonious rite is still strictly adhered to, 
and is thoroughly cliaracteristic of the county. A 
mixture of the dignified minuet and the abandon of 
the Hungarian czardas. In Charles Pveade’s novel, 
Ohristie Johnstone, the contrast between tbe stately 
crotchet of the strathspey and the wild demi-serai- 
tpiaver of the ‘reel o’ tlnilichau’ is grajihically 
])ut ; hut the medle}’’ of those two is an excellent 
exemplar : first the slow measure, with digni- 
fied action and grace, in its somewhat intricate 
inanreuvre; then to the wild crash of the fiddles, 
and an accompanying ‘ Hoch’ or ‘Heigh,’ it is down 
the. middle and bai-k, set to corners, for all the 
world like the revel in Alloway Kirk, with lads and 
lassies to fill the place of Cutty Sark. .Heavy and 
ponderous were the suppers and speeches. Rounds 
of beef, turkeys, and ‘jeclies,’ washed down by an 
abominable compound of port wine negus called 
‘plottie.’f The innovation of the first stand-np 


* The proper distinction used to be ‘Princes of Perth- 
shire ’ and ‘Folk of Fife.’ 

t lYhy so called no one knows, but in Jamieson to , 
plot’ is to bum or scald. 
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supper in ISVfi was strongly resented, and was 
humorously described by Sir E. iMenzies in a 
travesty of the ‘ Banin’ o’ the Door.’ 

On the close of the ball, at some ‘ short hour ahint 
the twal,’ it was the custom for the roisterers to 
adjoni'ii to the Ro3ml George Hotel and finish the 
night with grilled hones and a bowl of punch to 
put them in good trim for meeting the Perthshire 
‘John Peel’ in the morning. 

Curling Avas in strong force during last century. 
In fact, a wmll-knowm baronet wrote thus on some 
important matter : ‘ Business is all verj’ well, but it 
must not be allowed to interfere with curling’ I 
It is told of tbe Dunkeld Club that once, after 
a match at Blairgowrie, ‘the Duke of Atholl was 

taken away by Bailie to his dinner, and we to 

the hotel. It was getting late, and the late Mr 
Christie rvas sent to say it was time for the road. 
“Oh, Mr Christie,” says the hospitable Bailie, 
“come and sit down. — Annie, a tumbler to Mr 
Christie.” Again the party at the hotel dospjitched 
another messenger. Mime jeu ! as the Freneli 
say, and down sits Mr Jack wdth his tumbler, and 
so on till the trairslation was complete, and the 
wdiole of the Dunkeld curlers were seated at the 
Bailie’s hospitable board, not to rise till a vnrj early 
hour “o’ daylicht.”’ 

Agriculture in Perthshire has undergone many 
changes, hut always on the line of advance, as 
testified by the fine breeds of all classes of stock 
and the heavy and well-cultivated crops of cereals 
and roots, aided by imp)roved transport and intel- 
ligent use of hand-labour-saving ni.achinerj-. ‘ Pity 
the p>uir whaals,’ an old lady cried A^d■leri she 
heard that a new ilhuninant Avas to take the pdace 
of the evil-smelling oil-lamps of old ; and each new 
machine received its anathema as tcaiding to dis- 
place manual labour. ‘There’s the wives coining 
doun to brak yer machine,’ the present writer 
beard when he brought the first reaper into the 
Stormont, the said ‘ wives ’ being anxious to 
‘sheer’ the hay and corn ci'opo with the anti- 
quated hook or sickle. Yet Avhat farmer Avoiild 
not secure his crop) with a reaper and binder if 
he had the chance of working on the more .speedy 
system ? 

The abolition of the law of liypiothee, whereby 
a small farmer obtained eighteen mouths’ credit, 
for that of forehand rents, naturally changed the 
character of the ajiplicants for farms, the formei' 
class p)ledging their skill and hard Avork, the latter 
finding the necessary capital for a rent to be piaid 
before the crop) is dispoosed of. .Discussing the 
expediency or legality of this method of charging 
a rent on this security, sap-s a supporter of the 
system : ‘ Man, it has divine authority. How could 
Adam pay his rent until he had reaped Lis first 
crop’ (of apples)? The change was ineidtable to 
satisfy all interests ; but there are many now suc- 
cessful farmers who owe their start and present 
position to the humble law of ‘hypothec,’ 

A review of agriciiRure, and indeed of most of the 
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.-’ocial life of the county, would be incomplete Avith- 
out some reference to one who for many years was 
a singirlarly happy link between all classes. The 
late Mr Janies Small of Dirnanean, a typical High- 
lander, as much respected for his sound judgment 
in niaitons of business as beloved for his kindly, 
helpful nacure, ivas a prominent man in the fifties 
and sixtie.s, as in all meeting, s, county, sporting, or 
seciul, ho Avas ever a useful and joyous siiirit. 

Time and space do not alloAv of more iileasant 
reminiscences, and some, indeed, may have been 
umit.ttid or unduly curtailed ; but even Ibis imperfect 


sketcli may recall memories of bygone days, and I 
AA'Ould fain hope that he aa'Iio has to record the 
events of later years may have as pleasant a task as 
this one lias been. If Ave liaA'e not marched as 
speedily as some might wish, Ave liaA'e not walked. 
OA'er a iii’ecijiicc. If ‘human iinUir’'has caused us 
to see life not exact ly ‘eye to eye.’ it has not 
plunged us into revolution : so may each of us say, 
‘Meant Avell, tried a little,’ (even though) ‘failed 
much,’ * from our hearts holieviiig, 

If each of xis Avill do liis beat, 

God Almighty does the rest, i 


CHArTEll XVllI. 


^iHE shooting expedition to Longmarsh 
after duck and wildfowl, the long 
Avalk home in the dusk, and the 
pleasant talk had drawn Lord 
Harlestone and Betty very much to- 
gether, and iirsensibly a neAv phase 
of the friendship between them Avas entered on. 

She attracted him immensely ; not so much by 
her beauty, though that Avas undeniable, hut hei’ 
charm Avas so great. Who can analyse charm, and 
say in Avhat it consists? It is quite independent of 
beauty, .some loA^ely Avomen lacking it completely. 
Betty' was sucli a strange mixture of joyous child 
and pathetic Avoman, with a note in her soft voice 
that sometimes reminded him of the birds on the 
lonely .shores of the remote land where her race had 
reigned .so long. There was a queer little dignity 
about her, A'cry talcing, and she ncA'er giggled, or 
clipped lier words, or talked .slang, or made faces of 
fascination. 

In Betty’s eyes he stood out detached from the 
throng at Brayburough, a tower of strength and com- 
fort in the house, where the guests did not trouble 
much about any one or anything Avhich did not 
directly concern themselves and their amusements. 
He had a Avay, too, of being at hand at moments 
Avlu-n Betty felt lonely' and in need of a friend. 

Lady Forsyth’s letters, interviews, visits, dress, 
Oiii’d-playing, and naps took up all her time ; and 
though most kind and affectionate always to Betty'-, 
.she did not interest herself in the girl, or try to find 
nut hoAV it AA'as with her, Avhat she Avas doing, Avhat 
friends she Avas making. A childle.ss woman, and 
not AA'i,shing it otherAvise, the mother-feeling had 
been left out of her composition altogether. There 
are raa-ny such women. 

Lord Forsyth’s time was likewise fully taken up 
Avith innumerable matters connected Avith his estate, 
pf).sition in the county, horses, hounds, and a thou- 
sand thiug-s ; but he kept a kindly' and Avatclxful 
eye on Betty', and had her Avith him as much as AS'as 
])Ossible, picking’ his company for any out-of-door 
m-raugcraents, exclusi\'c of hunting, in Avhich she 
could join, Lord Harle.stone being ahA'ays included ; 


the lAvo men, despite difference in age, being .staunch 
friends, liking and respecting each otber. 

The result of all this Avas that Betty' and Lord 
Harlestone Avere much throAvn together, and she had 
drifted into a habit of turning to him, consnlting 
him, and appealing to his opinion on many points 
as a matter of course. 

Will it be believed Avben I say that the thought 
of love in connection with Harlestone had not 
entered her head, though his conipauionship had 
become so nece.ssary to her, and .so much jiart of her 
life, that she sometimes .said to henself, ‘ What .should 
I do if Lord Harlestone Avere to go aAvay ? He is 
so good to me.’ And hi.s hand.some, high-bred face 
rose before the eyes of her mind. 

In some ways Betty was more like a boy than a 
girl. Her bringing-up chiefly in remote Dumscaitli, 
Avithout the coinpaniomsliip of otber girls, often so 
mxAA.’hoIe.some — I might say poi.sonou,s in many 
Avays, AA’ith prurient discus.sions, burning curio.sitiep, 
and vague longings --Jack and she enunierj^arts of 
each other in most tastes and pursuits, had loft her 
mind a AA'hite sheet as far as questiosis of love and 
marriage Avere concerned. 

Lord Ilarle.stono Avas quite unaAvare of his oavu 
feelings toAA'ards her. I do not think aforesaid 
thoughts come into the mind of a maii as they do 
into the minds of most women so quickly and Avith 
such concentration. If they did in jDa-s.^iing, he j)ut 
them aside Avitli a scoff; but his hand thrilled at 
the soft clasp of hers AA'hen they met in the morning 
and parted at night. lie gave himself recklessly to 
the moment and to the 2-)leasure he felt in the 
society of one so fresh and real as Betty. He Avas 
a mighty hunter, not a marrying man, he ttdd 
himself, and a tri]-) to the Puniirs, Avith A’i.sions of 
big game, and so on had been much in his mind. 
Lately they had taken rather a back place, and 
Betty’s little face, Avith its serious look and broAA'n 
eyes, came oftuner before him than the great 
horned creatures to whom he had been faithful 
for so long. 


tr 



A STORMY MQERING. 


aud jump. Several people from liere have ridden 
tliem.’ 

So, as they did not like to be left out of anything, 
the ‘crocks’ had been sent foi*, and at that moment 
were kicking up the gravel outside, 

‘I suppose yon have not had much practice, Miss 
Fitzhugh,’ said Ida Pegram as they stood over the 
fire in the drawing-room warming their boots, ‘ If 
you like you can ride about with Mabel and me. 
We do not follow on strange horses that we know 
nothing about,’ she said soiuiy. 

‘Thanks,’ said Betty. ‘I always ride with Uncle 
Forsyth.’ 

‘Come along, Betty,’ said his lordship, putting iiis 
head in at the door. ‘ Run and put on your hat. 
We will mount in the stables, I have had your 
saudu'iches and flask of horrid cold tea put in the 
saddle, dear. — I think your nags are at the door, 
Miss Pegram.’ 

Uncle and niece betook themselves to the stables 
by the covered way that led to thein from the 
dining-room. Betty patted the shining neck of her 
splendid mount. 

‘ You’ll find the King a hit skippy after the frost, 
miss,’ said the stud-groom as he swung her into the 
saddle. ‘ But, lor’ 1 that won’t make much odds to 
you,’ he said to himself, looking after her admiringly 
as she and her uncle paced out of the stable-yard. 

Lord Harlestone joined them on the lawn. 

‘ Well, you have got a few stone in hand, Miss 
Fitzhngh,’ he said. 

Erl King snatched at his bridle and executed a 
little dance, A shade of anxiety crossed Harle- 
stone’s face. 

‘Leather said Erl King was a hit skippy,’ said 
Betty, with a joyous laugh; ‘but he’ll soon settle 
down When they find. He ’s such a darling !’ 

And the great horse arched his neck as if he 
imderstood. 

The Mis.s Pegrains were seen approaching. They 
did not look their best on horseback, sitting up to 
their pommels in an ungainly manner, and their 
hats never looked as if they would remain on their 
elaborately dressed heads. The ‘cxmcks’ were not 
behaving very nicely either ; horses always take 
advantage of nervous riders, and they grunted and 
squeaked, and made mild attempts to buck. They 
were excellent, useful creatures, with not au ounce 
of vice between tlieiu, and thej'' loved hunting and 
hounds, and wanted to gallop aud jump and enjoy 
themselve.s, and they did not like the Miss Pegrams. 

Ida Pegram clawed at the reins. Her animal 
curveted up against Erl King’s glossy flanks, which 
he re.sented. 

‘ I think you should ride him on the snaflle, Mis.s 
Pegram,’ said Betty kindly. ‘ I know he is supposed 
to have a very good mouth.’ 

Ida Pegram turned green with rage aud fear. 

‘There is Uncle Forsyth beckoning,’ said Betty to 
Lord Harlestone. ‘ They must he going to move.’ 
And they trotted up to his lordship, leaving the 
Miss Pegrams to their fate. ’ . 


CHAPTEIi XIX. 

nilE southerly -wind and the cloudy sky and 
tlie hunting morning were all there at 
last. The thi'iLshes and blackbirds pulled 
long w'orms out of the lawn, and chortled 
over them among the evergreens. Soft gray clouds, 
with a wdiite light behind them where the sun 
was, covered the sky. Many drops were on the 
thorns, and a smell of earth and dead leaves in 
the air. 

The meet w'as at the house — a pretty sight 
always ; the non-hunting ladies, beautifully arrayed 
in velvet and fur, on foot and in carriages ; horses, 
horribly fresh after the frost, squealing and arching 
their backs like cats ; saddles feeling very bard and 
slippery ; rough-riders on plunging young horses ; 
the inevitable boy on the pony, in every one’s way ; 
the beautiful sleek hounds, calm aud expectant ; the 
huntsman, purple of face aud civil of tongue ; the 
whips, smart and workmau-like, making strange 
remarks to the hounds, particularised and em- 
phasised by far-reaching lash : who does not know 
it all, down to the glasses of cherry brandy so 
difficult to imbibe on a fidgety horse ? But with 
dear Wliyte-Melville’s inimitable volumes sitting on 
their shelves in serene superiority, unapproachable 
in their descriptive power of this wonderful and 
most attractive of sports, who shall dare take pen in 
hand and give a history of a day with hounds? 
So let us humbly try and relate little things that 
happened. 

Betty was to ride Erl King, a great, raking 
chestnut that required some riding. He wms a 
magnificent fencer, and with her light weight on 
his back, would make little indeed of the stiffest 
country. She came down to breakfast looking trim 
aud sweet and fresh as a rose — a wdiite rose always ! 
— her well-fitting habit and neat little boots perfect 
and correct. The Miss Pegrams looked at each 
other. They had settled in their own minds that 
the Fitzhngh girl would certainly not be likely to 
ride. 

‘How sliould she, living up there ? I suppose a 
barebacked pony is about all she was ever mounted 
on/ they said sneeringly. 

Of course the bliss Pegrams rode. They did 
everything ; but, as they confided to each oilier, 
they only liked riding horses ‘that did not do any- 
tliing.’ The latest kind of habit always had a place 
in their huge dress-baskets ; but on this occasion 
Lord Forsyth had said he would be unable to 
provide them with mounts. They had omitted to 
tip the groom on a previous visit, so that worthy 
liad reported to Mr Leather, ihe stud-groom, that 
• them Miss Pegrams always givms ’osses sore backs ; ’ 
%vhich remark had percolated to his lordship’s ears, 
to be made a note of. 

‘There are a couple of crocks at Bray bridge 
livery stables, if you and your sister like to hire, 
-Miss Pegram,’ he had said. ‘ They can both gallop 
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Mrs Williiims Iiad accepted a nsount fi-oai young 
llamoiid of tlie Guards, to his enormous pride and 
(Idiglit, not (pute xuvmked with misgiving. The 
tuiiimil was au excellent huiiter, with* a very light 
mouth. 

‘He will jump anything you put him at; hut 
you must leave his head alone,’ he said as she put 
her foot in his hand preparing to inount. With 
dismay he observed a nasty little spur on. her heel, 
hut did not lihe to say anything... 

The bay gave a plunge as she settled herself into 
her saddle, and he saw that there -was no fear of her 
being unseated easily. 

‘Preserve us, what hands, though !’ he said to 
himself. ‘Hu xvon’b face a hurdle if she pulls him 
about like that,’ as Mrs Williams pranced about, 
turning to this side and that to show off her figure, 
and putting the bay’s shining neck, on wduch the 
veins stood out. 

The hounds at last moved off. It rvas a bad 
scenting day, and the crowd headed the fox more 
than once. The coverts near the house were drawn, 
for the best jjart of the morning, which suited a 
great many people very well indeed. Cantering 
across grass fields, trotting down muddy roadSi, 
thronging through gateways, rugai‘dle.s3 of the heels 
of kicking horses, adverti.sud though they might be 
by tlie warning tideet in the rider’s hatband. One 
Ihru.sliug young inrmer got a re.souuding smack on 
the knee-cap from the iron hoof of o. young thorough- 
bred ridden by a second Ijoaseman, and hi.s language 
scorched the air. Little fences taken at a fly by. 
some who riide to sell. On went the hunt. 

‘Hang this coffee-housing, Betty!’ said his lord- 
sliip us tlioy .sat on tlieir liorses outside a covert. 
‘Hark! what’.s that? Thej^’ve found, by Jove! 
and 1 d('i believe we shall be in for a good thing yet. 
He is sure to break at that corner, please the pigs. 
Gome along. Tiiere, I told you so ; there is a hat 
by that gale ! ’ 

They jumped a small fence, and settled tlieim 
selves down witli beaming faces into their saddles. 
Tim field had thinned considerably now that the 
real bu.sjiics.s of the day had begun. Some went 
home : some rode down luue.s to points they knew' of; 


some, bolder, followed lines of gates, earnestly hoping 
none might be found to he locked* The second 
horsemen rode in groups, posting themselves on 
anj' rising ground they could find. Hounds, were 
running xvell and fast, there xvas no doubt of that. 

A rough-rider, schooling a young horse,, came 
crashing along, making a big hole in a stake-and- 
bound fence, and getting over with a seramble into 
the same field witli the hounds. 

Mrs Williams, sitting do wm well in her saddle, 
came tearing across the same field, A saw at the 
bay’s mouth, a vicious application of the spur, both 
as unnecessary as cruel, and he refinsed the fence. 

< D ! ’ said the lady, bringing her crop doxvn 

savagely on his glo.ssy shoulder. 'Look at that 
beastly girl. How I hate her !’ as Betty, with a 
joyous smile on her lip-s and a light in her eye, 
steadied her great chestnut for the fence, which he 
flew like a bird. ‘And look at that fool liarlestone 
following her,’ continued Mrs W' illiam.s, with another 
whack on her horse’s neck. 

Histo.vy does not say whether she eventually sur- 
moxmted the obstacle ; but she appeared at the 
tea-table that evening in a still more heautiful 
tea-gown than usual, with yet blacker lashes, q^uite 
as pleased with henseif as ever. 

It was a real good thing, as Lord Forsyth had 
hoped and expected it would be, and but few saw it 
out. The brush wa.s presented to Betty. Erl King 
had carried her. splendidly, making nothing of her 
light w'eight over the osiers with whiclj that part of 
tlie. country was .xvell supplied, and she rode him 
with judgment and care, as if she loved him, and he 
mpoxideil gallantly. 

She, Lord Forsyth, Lord Harlestone, and Mr 
Hamond rode home together, and Li.>rd Harlestone 
did not think much of the Painirs that evening. 

Young Hamond rather moodily wished that he 
had not wasted a day’s lumtiug liy lending one of 
his string to Mrs Williams, He had been toKl of 
her difficultie-s at the fence by a kind friend (tiiere 
always is one), and knew pretty well what had 
happened to poor Cherry, hia bay hunter, ami who 
was in fault. It Wii.-> not Clierry. 

{To ba continued,} 


LITTLE trout that inhabits the New' 
, York Aquarium, while jumping for 
a minnow, chanced to strike its nose 
against the gla,ss wall of the tank in 
which it -was kept. The accident 
caused a sore spot to form, which 
-was noticed by the xvatchful keeper. At once he 
sent for the man who is called the fish-doctor, and 
the little trout was taken Lb the hospital. 

lb may seem strange that fish can be treated in a 
hospital ; but this form.s a very important addition 
to the New York A{juariLun, which' is ohe of the 


largest in the world. It contains fi.sh from nearly 
.every country on the globe, including the species 
which live in fresh-water as xvell as salt-water, and 
ranging from specimens a few inches in length tO' 
great man-eating sharks as avcII as black-fish. Where 
so many vari(itie.s are kept in conlinement it is a 
well-known fact tliafc they freipiently become in- 
jured or afiiieted with some disease. ITnloss of an 
unu.«ually hardy variety, tliey seldom I'ecover from 
the. trouble, dying .sooner or later. For the pnr- 
po.se of he.-ding injuries and relieving the fl.sh of 
any disease.s which they may contract, this curious- 
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hospital has been arranged. It is divided into 
regular wards — tanks of water. One is for fish 
suffering from contagioxis diseases, so that they can 
be kept from others. Of course the larger fish 
are kept by themselves in a ‘ward’ of suitable 
dimensions. Another ward is provided for those 
recovering from their ailments ; while the ‘surgical’ 
cases, as the fish-doctor calls them, are likewise kept 
by themselves. 

Since the hospital was opened the doctor and his 
assistants have learned some interesting facts. One 
is that salt-water is an excellent remedy for many 
diseases of fresh-water fish, and if they are left in 
the salt-water a few days or possibly weeks, it often 
heals sores caused by their striking the aquarium 
walls or other fish, as well as the growths of fungus, 
to which smaller fish especially are very susceptible. 
The salt-water is obtained directly from the ocean, 
hut is weakened by mixing it with a certain pro- 
portion of fresh- water, and it is also kept at a 
temperature about the same as that of the Avater 
from which the ‘ invalid’ Avas taken. On the other 
hand, if salt-Avater fish are treated to an occasional 
bath of fresh-Avater of the right temperature, it has 
been found very beneficial for them. 

Every care must be taken in removing fish. They 
must not be touched Avith the hands except AAdieu 
it i.s absolutely necessary. Even, in using a net, skill 
must be exercised not to injure the, fish. . One will 
understand this Avhen one knoAVs that to hike a fish 
out ,of ,Avater amounts to the same thing .as putting 
an animal or a person under Avatei\ Imagine some 
giant whose , hands are as large as, your body taking 
you from a nice, Avarm bed and suddenly plunging 
you into a pool , of cold Avater and holding you sub- 
merged for several rninutes. That is the sensation 
of tlie fish br(.)Uglit into the air. So the transfer of 
an injured fish from one tank to another must be 
done gently and quickly. 

The most common di.sease among fish is the 
groAvth of fungus. If not properly treated, the 
fungus Avill spread over the body of the fish till it 
dies. A Avall-eyed pike, for instance, had its gill 
and one side of its body almost covered Avith fungus 
Avlien it Avas taken to the hospital ; hut the disease 
soon sliowed signs of yielding to the treatment. 
Pickerel are the most susceptible to fungus for- 
mations. The common hrook-siicker is the most 
stubborn in yielding to treatment Avhen disease has 
once taken possession of it. Trout and salmon AA-ere 
formerly troubled very little Avith disease, but they 
are noAv seen in quite large numbers under the care 
of the fish -doctor. The carp is an exceedingly 
hard}' fish, and is seldom sick. The goldfish is 
usually in good health, hut occasionally has inflam- 
mation of the gills. This is precisely the same 
alfeetion as inflammation of the lungs in a human 
being, and leads ultimately to consumption and 
deatli. When the goldfish once gets this disease 
there is no cure for it. 

The men Avho liandle the fish actually believe 
that Avhen those Avhich are sick are taken to the 


hospital they seem to realise that their keepers are 
doing all they can for them. Although some of the 
fish are very savage in their normal state, once 
put them in the accident-ward and they become 
subdued: and peaceful.. Many fish of different 
A’-arieties are often placed in the same tank in the 
hospital, hut none of the patients attempt to make 
it unpleasant, for the others. Some of the fish are 
treated for Avounds they receive in fighting. Once 
tAA'Q sturgeons became iiwolved in a , fierce fight. 
Before the keepers had discovered the disturbance 
the fish had cut each other Avith their lance-like, 
hones. They Avere placed in the accident- Avard, 
Avhere one died. The other, although badly cut in 
various parts of the body, recoA'erecl, and is uoav 
back in his old tank. 

The surgicab operations form the most remark- 
able treatment of the fish sent to the hospital. 
In very had cases of fungus growth, the foreign 
substance is removed by the knife. Sometimes 
abscesses are lanced, but it is seldom, that these 
operations proA'e successful, and they are only re- 
sorted to in extreme cases. Erequently, hoAvever, 
fishes are operated on Avlien their air-bladders fail 
to. perform their functioufs. A deep-sea bass lost 
complete control of his air-bladder. Of course be 
Avas lielpless. He turned over on his side and could 
not sink, as the sac Avas filled Avith air. He AVould 
have soon died in his helpless condition, as his gills 
Avere above the surface of the Avater. The bass 
Avas taken up carefully and a surgeon’s needle in- 
serted just behind the j)t;ctoral fin into the air- 
bladder, The air escfiped, and the bass AA'as again 
able to manage liimself. A feAv days in the hospitnl 
tank healed the isuncture in the air-bladder, and 
then he Avas as AA'ell as ever. 

The reason Avhy the air-hladuer hocomos unman- 
ageable is principally due to the rapid nianner : in 
Avbieh the fish is pulled out of the AA'ater Avhen 
captured. It is brought quickly to the .siirfaee Avith 
its mouth open. When it is caught, its air-bladdL-r 
is filled Avith Avater so as to enable it to maintain its 
specific gravity at a great de]hh of the sea. The 
suddenness Avitli Avhich it is jerked to the surface 
prevents it from irroperly ejecting the air, and con-- 
gestion is the re.sult. Under these cireurastances 
the fish suffers out of AA'ater mncli as a person does 
when droAvning. The conditions, although reversed, 
are similar in effect. So it is proper to speak of , a 
fish having l)een drowned. 

A treatment for deep-sea fish when they are 
unahle to expel the air in their bladders is massage. 
A young shark and a dog-fish Avere once doctored 
in this manner AAuth the most satisfactory results. 
They Avere unable to expel the air from their 
air-bladders, and Avoiild have soon drovA'ued had 
relief not come promptly, Tlie operator — one might 
properly say the masseur— grasped tlie fish finnly 
by the tail with the left hand, and, diwing.its 
body out of the Avater upon a shelf reaching into' 
the tank, alloAving the head to remain- submerged, 
massaged the .hack of the gills toAvard the nose. 
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tlie seiui-ti’opical fisli thixt come to these waters in 
July and August the tempei’afcure is kept at sixty- 
eight. For fish that remain in the waters about 
New l^'ork the natural temperature is continued. 
Fish like the striped bass are easily cared lor, as 
they, make their homes in the bays and rivers of 
New York State the year round. They are, how- 
ever, the aristocrats of the" finny tribe, as they 
summer at the seasliore, and when the cold weather 
comes, move to their winter homes up the rivers. 

- When a fish is nearly well he is taken from the 
other patients in the hospital and placed in a con- 
valescent tank. Sometimes it is not safe vdiile he 
is convalescing to put him in a tank with other fish, 
especially if lie is of a pugnacious nature, for then 
the old desire to fight vdll come back to him. The 
angel-fish — whose name, by the way, belies his habits 
— is a good example of this. One of these fellows was 
recently sentenced to solitary confinement in the 
aquarium because he was so vicious in disposition 
that he killed two of his mates. 


After a few minutes’ action of the hand, the air was 
forced out of the bladder and rose to the surface in 
a series of bubbles. When liberty was given to the 
fish, it swam away as if nothing had happened. 

The habits and peculiarities of the fish in the 
aquarium have become so well known to those in 
charge that they are able to note every symptom of 
disease. This watchfulness is the means of saving 
the lives of many of the specimens placed there. 
One may tell by the countenance of a man if he is 
feeling distressed, and symptoms may be observed 
in fiRh, A black bass dying from asphyxiation 
becomes pale in colour, but five minutes after death 
resumes its natural colour. By close study, certain 
peculiarities have been observed in all the species, 
and it is through these indications that the ‘ doctor ’ 
keeps his charges in such good health and nurses 
many of them back to health. 

The temperature of the tanks is closel}’’ watched. 
For the tropical fish a temperature of from seventy- 
two to se-venty-three degrees is maintained. For 
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« Jf^^SpACPHERSON had been struck 
under the breast-hone, and the 
;§ blade had run deeply into the 

If upper part of his left lung. Evi- 

deutly his assailant had aimed at 
tlie heart, and a slight swerve on 
Maephenson’s part had saved him from instant 
death. Alice knew nothing of it until the follow- 
ing evening. Ooinpletidy worn out with her un- 
usual exertions, and with the sorrow, silent^ 
borne, arising out of the uucertaiuty as to what 
had happened to Uobbie ; soothed also by the gentle 
ministrations of her own countrywomen, to which 
she had long been a stranger, she slept soundly, 
ami only asked for her liusband when she awoke 
wonderfully refreshed late on in the afternoon. 
She was thankful that his life had been spared. 
Again I noticed that while suspense played havoc 
with Alice’s nerves, when she was brought face to 
face with actual calamity she pulled herself together, 
and became calm and steady. No more devoted 
nurse could TIaepherson have had than his wife. 
He -would have been gone long ago but for her 
assiduous attentions. He would never have left 
the Legations alive. And Alice herself, now that 
there was another pressing call for her sympathy 
and service, did not brood so much over the absence 
of her child. . ■ 

‘ My work was cut out, along with that of the 
others, in defending the Legations. We were 
fiercely set upon by the swarming rabble, and -we 
had to beat them oil' time after time. Our greatest 
fear arose from the attacks of the regular troops. 
Their eForts to capture the Legations were more 
systematic, and they were armed with modern 


weapons. But so long as our ammunition lasted 
we were confident that we could hold out ; and we 
were hoping every day, and sometimes against hope, 
that the relief e.xpedition would reach us ere wo 
were reduced to our last cartridge. 

‘These attacks were made mostly from the 
surrounding streets and buildings, and not from 
the open ground beyond the city wall. "We were 
fairly free from molestation on that side. The wall 
was loo strong and high, and the ground before it 
too exposed, to give them any chance of success 
there. But within the city, in the narrow streets 
and among the angular buildings, they were shel- 
tered, and could shout their execrations, and Avuve 
their banners, and fling their Aveapons, and fire 
at us Avithout running any great risk tliemselves. 
For, iiotAvithslauding their belief that the initiatory 
rite into the Doubled Fists of the Heavenly IIa.r- 
inonies had made them invulnerable, they shou'ed 
a careful regard for their skins and a Avholesome 
dread of the leaden messengers that sAA-ept aside 
their magic and laid them in the dust. 

‘ One beautiful eA'eniiig, ten or tAvelve days after 
our entry into the Legations, rny attention aa-us 
draAvn to two people, a man and a Avunum, Aviio 
were gazing toward the city Avail. As soon as they 
saAV that I had noticed them, the AAmman made a 
sign as if to detain me, and they came nearer. 
They AAmre in Chinese costume. The man Avas 
armed in the Boxer fashion : a huge SAA'ord de- 
pended from his belt, and a dagger like the one 
which had been used against Maepherson Avas thrust 
into a handy sheath hy his side. I examined them 
through the binoculars. The man’s features Avere 
hidden beneath the broad brim of his conical hat, 
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and tlie woman’s face was muffled in a wrapper. 
What they wanted with me I could not imagine. 

I kept them under the surveillance of the glasses 
until they were close under the wall. There, after 
a whispered word or two, the man left her, and 
retired to a point of vantage whence he could 
survey the whole length of the wall that formed 
the outer limit of the Legations. By his move- 
ments I gathered that he had posted himself there 
to watch against the approach of any one at all. 
likely to bring them into trouble, and to warn his 
companion. 

‘The woman threw aside her wrapper and lifted 
her face. I had no need now of the binoculars. 

I knew her at once. 

‘ “ Tsie ! ” .said I, in perfect amazement. Then, 
my mind leaping immediately to her promise, 
while a sudden fear clutched my heart, “ Where’s 
Eohhie 1 ” 

‘ “ Quite safe,” slie replied. “ It was him I came 
about. He is in the city, in the care of those who 
will do him no harm.” 

< “ Why have you not brought him ? ” I asked, 
greatly relieved, 

‘ “ I could not. I dared not until I knew that 
I could see you, or my master or mistress, or until 
I could send a message to one of you. I scarcely 
dared to come myself. My father brought me.” 

‘Ah ! here was the secret source of Tsie’s infor- 
mation about the movements of the Boxers, Her 
father ! He was one of them. But his love for 
her, daughter though she was, must have been 
stronger than his hatred of the foreigner, stronger 
than his attachment to his ctirious spiritual creed; 

‘ “ We are running a great risk ” continued Tsie, 
“ and we are not at all sure that some stealthy 
footstep is not following ns, and that the prying 
eyes of a very cruel enemy are not searching out 
our whereabouts to betray us into the leader’s 
hands. We must he gone. I came to say that at 
daybreak I will bring Robbie with me if you or the 
master will he here to receive him.” 

‘“The master cannot, Tsie. He is wounded 
almost to death.” 

‘ “ Alas ! I am very sorry for him.” 

‘ “ I will be here,” 

“ It is well.” 

‘Before I could .speak another word she had 
muliled lier face again and was moving toward her 
father. I watched them till they were gone, and 
thought, even as they thoiight, that onr brief in- 
terview had been unoh.served. 

‘I was on the alert long before daybreak. The 
.same rope that had helped us into the enclosure 
I had in readiness — upon testing it I found that it 
ran smootlily over the pulley — and I had secured 
the assistance of a couple of strong men to whom 
the weight of Tsie and tlie child would he the 
merest trifle. For fear of disturbing Alice and 
distracting her attention from her husband, who 
needed all her care, I said nothing to her, but 
waited witli the two men, who were more than 


willing to serve me when they knew what I w’anted 
them for, eagerly expecting the arrival of Eohhie 
and his faithful nurse with the coming of the 

dawm. 

‘As the darkness began to lift! gazed intently m. 
the direction of the nearest gate of the city ; but no 
one was in vie-^v. Apparently the whole plain was 
deserted. The light increased, hut still they did 
not come. It was not yet sunrise. The soft gray 

dawn, however, was spreading rapidly along the 
eastern horizon, and I began to be anxious for their 
a|)pearance. I was afraid lest some unforeseen 
event had intervened and made it impossible for 
Tsie to keep her promise. 

‘Then, almost under my very feet, from a fold 
in the ground well within the shadow of the 
w'all itself, a shrouded form arose, wdiich I knew 
instinctively could be no one but Tsie. "My instinct 
was immediately confirmed 'when I noticed that 
beneath her cloak she wms clasping a heavy burden 
to her breast. Far afield had I been looking for 
her, and she was there beneath me, clothed iu 
garments the very colour of the soil, lying . close 
along it, adapting her lithe, body to the curve of it, 
and .so motionless that I did not detect her presence 
at all. She must have been there half the night, 
with Rob sleeping in her arms, 

‘Swiftlj^, snspicionsly, she glanced around her, 
and then slipised like a shadow to the place wdiere 
the rope would fall.. 

‘“Ready, Tsie,” .said I as the seat swung beside 
her.' ,, , 

‘ “ The child is asleep,” said she., , 

..''“All.the better for that. Bring'hini up. We 
are cpiite ready,” 

‘“I cannot bring him.; Won must fetch him, 
please.”' 

‘ “ But you are coming too, Tsie ?” 

‘“No; it is forbidden.” , 

“‘Forbidden! How? Why? Imu must come, 
Tsie. You w'ill he safer here. Don’t wait.” 

‘ “ I cannot come,” she responded sadly. “ It is 
I w-ho ninst say, ‘Don’t wmit.’ , I cannot send Mm 
up asleep, and if he w-ere aivake I should have to 
tie him securely to the seat. No ; it will he better 
for you to come down for him. But come down 
quicklj'-, please and there wms a tone of insistence 
as Well as entreaty in her wmrds. 

‘ Without more ado I had the rope drawn hack, and 
descended, and Tsie was about to jolace the sleep- 
ing child in my arms ; but I demurred to receive 
him in so summary a fashion. There wa.s that in 
Tsie’s face which told me she 'would flee as soon as 
slie was rid of her charge, and I had made up my 
mind, if it were pos.sible, to persuade her to enter 
the Legations and resume her place at Alice’s side. 
When slie saw me hesitate she seemed bewildered 
for the moment ; then she glanced fearfully along 
the w-all, again held out the child, indeed almost 
thi'ust him upon me, and, hecan.se I -would not take 
him, ap23eared about to palace him on the ground 
beside me and liee after all. 
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‘ “ Wliat are you afraid of, Tsie 

‘ “ Of tlic man to whom I am betrothed — my 
father’s enemy and mine, and the enemy of my 
master and mistress, and of little Eobbie here, 
whom he would kill.” 

“‘Your betrothed, Tsie ! I, did not know that 
you were betrothed.” 

‘“Yes, when I was Yeiy young. It is the 
custom of the country. We should have been 
married a long time ago ; but I loved my master 
and mistress, aircl the child, and the marriage was 
delayed. My father would not force me, and I 
would not leave those who had saved my life. 
Then the child was even as my own. So the man 
began to hate me, and became an enemy to all of 
ns. lint everything is ditferent now. My father 
says that when the child is gone he may take me, 
and perha]is he will change. Whether or no, I shall 
be his, and lie can do with me what he pleases.” 

‘“But, Tsie, this cannot be. You cannot give 
yourself to an enemy.” 

‘ “ 1 1 is my father’s will, and we are betrothed.” 

‘ “ You say he would kill the child.” 

‘“Yes!” 

‘ “ Perhaps it was he "who nearly killed your 
master.” 

‘“Yes! I fear it was he.” 

‘“Would you be certain about it if you saw the 
^^•eapou he used I See, Tsie, this is it ; ” and 1 took 
it from my belt and showed it to her, in the hope 
: that the sight of the blade would cause a revulsion 
of feeling, and lead her to place herself under the 
care of those whom she had served so faithfully, and 
who v'ould gi\'e lier a warm welcome again as nurse, 
attendant, and friend. 

‘She took the dagger into her disengaged hand, 
still holding liob close!}’ to her breast with the 
otheiv and carefully e.tainined the haft of it — a 
hrouzed dragon inlaid with silver, and, apart from 
its pcraomil interest, a curious example of native 
workmanship. “Yes,” said she ; “it is his. He 
must hfive guea.«ed that you had lied to Pekin, and, 
failing to trace you on the journey, he must have 
pushed on to intercept you. He would be on the 
watch when you an])roaehed the city. We missed 
him afuii’ you left, and 1 was afraid that he had 
fiiUuwed you ; and since we catne he has kept us 
almost constantly under his eye.” 

‘“And. you will maiTV Mm, Tsie, knowdng what 
lie is?” 

We are hctrotlied, and he has waited, and now 
there i.s no help for it.” 

‘“That is not so, Tsie, The help for it is to 
place \'aur.self and the child you have brought in 
the .seat beside you, and when the men have drawn 
you i.uau- the wall ymu will be beyond his reach.” 

Ilis vengeance would still pursue me, and my 
father sees no reason "why 1 should not marry’" him 
when Bob is with his mother again. And when 
lie know.s that the time of waiting is over he .may 
cliaiige and become another man.” 

‘ “ And he may' not, Tsie, Probably he will. not. 


A revengeful, bloodthirsty' villain such as he seems 
to be docs not readily change.” 

‘“It is my lot, and I must bear it. I have pro- 
mised my father, and a promise like that cannot be 
broken.” 

‘She held firmly to this decision, and resisted iny 
most pressing appeals. The delay distressed hei'. 
The full morning was upon us, and her ey'es pvere 
moving anxiously every few moments in the direc- 
tion of the city gate. Further persuasion was use- 
less. So I took the sleeping child into my' arms 
after she had passionately Icissed him, seated myself 
in the swinging chair, and said, “ Rememher, Tsie, 
I am your friend always ; and if you need assist- 
ance, as I fear you may, do not hesitate to let me 
know. Farewell 1 ” and we drew away from her 
as the men hauled steadily at the rope, and she 
watched us until we were helped over the parapet. 

‘No sooner were my feet on the top of the wall 
than a great shout caused me to look over. Two 
men were running toward the lingering maiden, one 
after the other, and each biundishing a long, bare 
sword. Tsie also had heard the shout, and dropped 
upon her Icnees. I handed .Boh to one of the men. 
The sudden and rather rough transmission awoke, 
him, but my thoughts were with the maiden under- 
neath. I loosened my revolver, wondering what 
was about to happen, and keejiing my eyes upon the 
runners. It seemed to me that they were foes, and 
the one was pursuing the other ; b\,vt I did not 
realise the danger that Tsie was in. The foreihost 
of the runuei's, hearing that the other was gaining; 
and indeed close upon his lieels, stopped, and almost 
in the same instant turned as on a pivot, with the 
point of his sword held straight before him. His 
pursuer, unable to stop bimself or to swerve aside, 
ran violently upon the weapon, and dropped in his 
tracks without a sound. The impact had driven the 
blade clean tbrougii his body. It had also forced 
the other man backward, so that he fell, but Btill 
retained his grip of the weapoii. In a moment lie 
was on his feet agaiir. He drew back the blade and 
wiped it leisurely on the clothes of the dead man. 

‘Tsie was still kneeling, and apparently oblivious 
of wliat had taken place. She only could have told 
me whether the slain n»an was her father or the 
vindictive rascal to whom she was betrothed ; but 
she never inovod. One or the other it must be. i 
called to ber, but she ga\'e no sign. The .=?la.vor did 
not seem to hear me. So I watrlH'd him to see what 
he would do. I ha\’G regretted ever since tliat 1 did 
not shoot him off-hand. He came forward slowly 
to where I’sie wa.s kueeliug—so slo^vIy that 1 was 
completely deceived, and tliouglit it must be her 
fatber. For a moment he stood beside her, He. 
was looking at her ; but from the Leigbt above liim 
I could not see his face. Then, swiftly, and ere I 
could prevent it, hi.s sword wliirled once in the air, 
and descended clean acros,s the nock of the kneeling 
maiden, and her severed head 5’olled in the dust. 
But he knew not that his owii time liad eojue. 
Absorbed in liis own devilisii M'ork, he had never 
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raised liis eyes to the top of the wall. His body 
fell across the fallen body of the faithful Chinese 
maiden, with a bullet through his heart.’ 

It was a tragic finish, to Foster’s story. The sad- 
ness of it kept me quiet for some time. WhenT 
had recovered a little I said, ‘And what about Yu 
Hsien'?’ 

‘ The Governor of Shan-si ? Haven’t you heard I 
He gathered all the missionaries who would trust 
him into the: prefectural city of Tai-Yuen-Fu, and 
housed them in the Yamen, as he wished to house 
the Macphersons. Without the least: suspicion of 
the Governors treaclieryj they dwelt there for a 
little while in supposed security. But when no 


more were availahle, and the time was ripe to carry 
out his fiendish i>lau, he turned the Bo.x:ers in 
upon them, and not one remained alive to tell 
the tale.’ 

On my way home I called at Nagasaki, and .saw 
Alice Macjiherson. Little Eoh was with her, hut 
she was moimung the loss of her husband. He 
did not recover from liis wound. Eventually Alice 
came back to England ; and Foster’s sister Mary 
informed me only a few days ago tliat her brother 
was returning for a well-earned furlough, and tliat 
little Eob wa.s already beginning to call her Auntie. 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE ANH ARTS. 


PRODUCER-GAS. 

I VERY day the internal combustion 
engine is gaining in popularity and 
extending the sphere of its use. As 
everybody knows, tins type.of engine 
depends for its motive-power upon 
the sudden explosion produced by 
the ignition of a mixture of gas and air in the 
cylinder. The e.xplosion pushes out the piston, 
which turns: the, crank of the engine, and the piston 
on its return forces out the burnt gas and air, and: 
then sucks in a further supply. On its second 
return journey it compresses this charge of gas, and 
air, and jn.st before the outward stroke the charge 
is fired either by an electric spark or other means. 
It ■will be, seen that the motive impulse occurs only 
once, in two revolutions; that is to say, only one 
stroke in four is effective, the other three being 
utilised for expulsion or e.xhaust, suction, and 
compression. An immense impetus has lately been 
given to the internal combustion engine industry 
by the introduction of the producer-gas system, by 
wliicli it has been proved that from ten to twenty 
horse-power can be obtained at the cost of one 
penny an hour for fuel. The gas is produced 
by T»assing steam over incaudesceni carbon, rvliich 
enters into combination with the oxygen and frees 
the hydrogen for use in the gas-engine. Complete 
plants cousi.sting of engine and producer are mauu- 
faccured by Ee\'eral well-known firms, and recently 
a number of trials have been conducted under the 
auspice,s of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, wlio wished to ascertain the workability 
and economy of the proces.s. The report on the suh- 
Jecr. was signed by Professor E. Stanfield of the 
lleriot-Watt College, Edinljurgh. Plants having 
a ca[iacity of fifteen lo twenty brake hor.se- 
])Ower at full working load, and also another 
series of five to eight horse-power, were exhibited 
and tested by the Society under carefully-thought- 
out conditions. Fiami the re.port of the Society 
we learn that all of the ten complete plants, .sent 


in for trial gaA^e remarkably satisfactory and very 
uniform results (which are given at full length in the 
report), and demonstrated the woiiderf ullj' economical 
nature of this means of producing power, and also 
the simplicity and easy workability of the process, 

A DAII FOR NIAGARA. 

A curious and unique piece of engineering work 
has recently been successfully performed on the 
Niagara River Just above the falls. Owing to the 
continual drain iqson the water made by the in- 
takes of the various huge electric power .scheme.?, 
the American and Canadian cities of Niagar.a Falls 
have found their own water-supplies: seriously 
diminished. The water-level, at their joint intake 
has fallen considerably on account of the large 
consumption by the power eompauie.s, and it was 
consequently decided to place a short dam in Ihe 
river to hold up the water-level to the required 
point. The problem Avas how to coirstruet a dam 
in such a rushing stream, and a novel device wa.s 
hit upon. A concrete column fifty feet high and 
nearly eight feet square was built on a massive 
wooden trestle close to the edge of the watemvay. 
At every eight feet of its height the cuhunn was 
divided by wooden wedges and grea.sed paper, while 
an exceedingly heavy chain ran down the eeuke 
throughout its length. After tlie concrote had had 
plenty of time to harden, the whole colvuun was 
tilted into the stream, and as it fell it broke into 
a numljcr of huge separate blocks attached to one 
another by the central chain. The column now 
lies in a broken, irregular mass at the bottom of 
the stream, being .sullicieutly submerged to allow 
the surface water to pass over. After the column 
was in the river the depth of water at the intake 
rose ten and a half inches, wliieh it is helimM 
■will be sufficient. 

REPAIRS WHILE XOU WAIT. . . - 

The enter]>rising .shoemakers who undertake to 
repair the footgear of the weary traveller while he 
vf&its, are in danger of being superseded, for by a 


rccenl; invention it becomes possible to sole and 
heel one’s o^Yn boots m two or three minutes. In 
the patent boots the soles are attached to the inner 
soles by means of brass screws inserted in eyelet- 
holes around the welt. When the sole wears out it 
is simply unscrewed and a new^ one screwed on in 
its place. The heel is treated in a similar manner, 
except that the screws are driven : into the holes 
in the under-surface of the heel itself, so that they 
serve the double function of attaching the heel and 
acting as protectors. The attachable soles and beds 
are to be sold in standardised sizes. It is stated 
that the military department of America has ordered 
sample supplies with the object of having them 
tested by men on active service, 

'riTE MEECUEY VAPOUR LIGHT. 

: An interesting experiment has lately been tried 
at the Loudon County Council School of Photo- 
Engraving ciiid Lithography with a view to determin- 
ing the relative values for photographic purposes 
of the light given by enclosed arc lamps and the 
new mercury vapour lamps. Two Cooper- Hewett 
mercury vapour : lamps specially designed for 
‘ process ’ work were compared with two enclosed 
arc lights, the electric supply being continuous cur- 
rent at two hundred, volts. Before the experiment, 
and without the knowledge of the experimenters, 
an independent electrician tested the current con- 
sumption of the two circuits, and found that the 
vapour lamps tool: tliree and a half amperes, and 
the arcs fourteen amperes. The experiments were 
carefully conducted, and they were repeated several 
times. The results in every case indicated that the 
mercury lights required four times the , exposure 
necessary to : procure the same results with , the 
-arcs. It would seem, therefore, that, photographi- 
cally speaking, the two illmuinauts give, current 
for current, practically the same result ; but that is,, 
of course, no criterion of the visual values of the 
soureis of light. Photographic effects are produced 
largely by the actinic rays in light, rvliich are of 
little visual value, and in those rays the mercxxry 
vapour light is peculiarly rich. Curiously enough 
these lamps, simple as they are, are far more ex- 
pensive than the are lamps with all their complex 
mechanism, and the cost of upkeep also appears to 
be considerable. On the other hand, the light is 
produced practically without heat, and the simple 
tubular lamps are convenient to use and reliable 
in their action, 

TRAHSPOETATIOH IH CANADA. 

A former resident engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific Kailway in Jlontreal writes a letter of 
protest in refei’ence to a recent paragraph in this 
column dealing with the new railways under con- 
struction in Canada. lie calls attention to the fact 
that nine- tenths of the population live within a few 
hundred miles of the border, on a strip of country 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and for 
these lines of cominimication connecting with any 


part of the world are within easy reach at all times 
of the year. What is true of the immense tracts of 
sparsely populated country in the north of the 
Dominion is by no means applicable to the region 
—immeasurably more important— with which our 
correspondent is concerned. We hasten to assure 
him that the railways of udiich he speaks with such 
pardonable junde were not mentioned in oirr note 
simply because we were dealing only with the m%v 
schemes. He says : ‘ Let the writer come to Canada 
and travel in the depth of winter in a palatial 
vestibuled train of sleeping-cars from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, with all his meals served as well as 
he could get them in London or Paris. He might 
get tied up for a day, but not for six months.’ The 
invitation is alluring, and the writer would gladly 
accept it but for considerations of time and space. 
Meanwhile be tenders sincere apologies if he has, 
most unintentionally, wounded Canadian suscepti- 
bilities by an insufliciently discriminating allusion 
to the greatly differing conditioua of Canadian life. 
We on this side of the Atlantic are proud of 
Canada— as proud, perhaps, as the Canadians them- 
selves — and certainly nothing was farther from the 
present writer’s intention than to seem lacking in 
appreciation either of Canada as a country or of tlie 
wonderful progress of its people. 


The immense bridge now being thrown across the 
St Lawrence Eiver a few miles above Quebec will be 
in some respects the most remarkable in the world. 
It will have a single span of eighteen hundred 
feet clear between towers—ninety feet longer than 
the two equal cantilever spans of the Forth Bridge, 
The depth of the river and the necessity for keep- 
ing this important waterway unobstructed made, the 
construction of piers impracticable. The import- 
ance of the bridge wiir be gtithered from the fact 
that the, river is at present unspanned until Montreal 
is reached, one hundred and sixty-five miles higher 
up, and below the city of Quebec the bridging of 
the river is impossible owing touts great width. 
There are very important Hires of railway on either 
side of the river, which will intercommunicate as 
soon as the bridge is complete. The structure 
consists, of a giant cantilever on either shore sup- 
porting an immense central span at a height of one 
hundred and fifty feet clear aboi'o high-water mark. 
The total width will be seventy-five feet, providing 
space for two steam railroads, two trolley-roads, two 
highways, and two side-walks, which last are to 
be placed outside the trusses. The structure will be 
formed entirely of rolled steel girders, nut a single 
casting being used anywhere upon it. 

A FLOATING EXHIBITION. 

A company has been formed in Xew York to 
equip a steamship as a lloatiiig exhibition of 
American commerce to visit all the jirincipal ports 
of the world. The idea is to fit up a steamer of 
about eight thousand tons with exhibition stands on 
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tlie various decks similar to those which are familiar 
at the large exhibitions held from time to time in 
the big cities of the world. Only exhibits of a 
genuine and serious character will be accepted, and 
speculative and doubtful shows are barred. Each 
person or firm who subscribes for not less than forty 
square feet of exhibition space will send a repre- 
sentative to arrange their exhibit on the andval of 
the vessel at each jport, and explain it, quote prices, 
&c., and generally promote the business of his prin- 
cipal. Accommodation will be provided for two 
hundred representatives, and three decks will be 
devoted to the display of goods. It is proposed to 
visit every port of importance in the world, and 
upon arriving to invite merchants and others in- 
terested to visit the ship and inspect the exhibits. 
The route mapped out will, it is expected, take 
about fifteen months to traverse in this manner. 
The expense of the trip is to be covered by the sale 
of space to the exhibitors; but it is pointed out 
that the scheme is set on foot not as a money-making 
venture, but as ‘a dignified, broad-minded plan to 
further the cause of America’s export trade.’ 

JAPANESE SURGERY IN THE WAR. 

Not the least wonderful thing in connection with 
the recent amazing war is the fact that the per- 
centage of deaths from wounds treated bj’’ the 
Japanese surgeons was only a small fraction of 
the mortality udiich is usual. In a very interesting 
article by Dr Saleeby in The World’s Work for 
December, some excellent photographs and descrip- 
tions are given of the methods of the Japanese 
surgeons and nurses. The teachings of Lister were 
implicitly obeyed, and every possible precaution 
taken to prevent the ubiquitous microbe from gain- 
ing access to a wound. The uniform of the nurses 
included a head-dress which entirely enveloped 
tlie hair — for liair is a favourite haven for bacteria 
— while the ‘bearded surgeon is looked upon as 
an anachronism,’ Dr Saleeby calls attention to the 
psychological condition of the patients, which was all 
in favour of successful surgery, and doubtless con- 
tributed not a little to the marvellous results. The 
Jap has absolute confidence in his doctor, and is 
entirely w'ithout apprehensions. Timly they are an 
amazing people who actually prepare themseh'es for 
a battle’s chances by taking an antiseptic hath and 
donning sterilised underclothing, so that when a 
wound comes it .shall at least be clean, with the least 
jiossible likelihood of hidnging septic poisoning with 
it. In the same way typhoid and dysentery, wdiich 
in our oum. recent war carried off more men than 
the enemy’s bullets, were practically eliminated. 
The Japanese soldier, however thirsty, obeyed the 
order not to drink unboiled water, "and the com- 
manding officers listened to the advice of the 
medical men in the choice of sites for camps, &c. 

JUMRINO-SHEET EOE USE AT FIRES. 

Particulars ha\'e been sent us of a new jumping- 
sheet to he used by firemen and others where life is 


in danger on the upper floors of buniing buildings. 
The contrivance, which is known as J. Hill and 
Company’s Patent Life-Saving Jumping- Sheet; is 
an ingenious comhinatiou of netting and ropes so 
arranged as to best stand the sudden strains it will 
be called upon to bear. The whole is covered with 
strong canvas, preferably white, so as to be easily 
visible from considerable heights, and is titled witli 
a number of strong lo0|)s or handles to hold it by. 
The device has been well tested by different lire 
brigades, and as a result orders have been given for 
further quantities. 

ELECTRICITY FROM WINE AND WATER. 

The idea of harnessing the great forces of nature 
to serve the purpose of man i.s one which naturally 
appeals to the commercial instincts of those to 
Avhose interest it would he to sell for monetary 
consideration the power thus apparently obtained 
for nothing. As a matter of fact, however, most of 
the suggested schemes are foredoomed to failure 
because the initial cost of the necessary plant, the 
expense of upkee|), and the cost of conveying the 
power from the place of production to the points 
where it is saleable run in the end into more money 
than a straightfoiuvard steam-engine. The last- 
mentioned consideration suggests electricity as the 
cheapest means of conveying power from point to 
point, but a dynamo must be rotated rajfldly, and 
most of the sources of natural force, though power- 
ful, are slow, and the consequently necessary gearing 
is wasteful; and so is the conversion from motion to 
electricity and back again. So the wind spends its 
force upon the trees and the waves upon the rocks, 
and save for a waterfall here and there, nature’s 
turbulent strength is still almost untamed toman’s 
requiremente. With the immense machinery kept 
in constant motion by the rvaters of Niagara we 
have all been made familiar, and we knorv how their 
mighty strength is made to do useful work for 
hundreds of miles around — led captive by a coi^per 
thread. The still miglitier Falls of the Zambesi in 
the heart of Africa are marked for the same fate, 
aird there is even talk of driving the machinery of 
the Hand with power derived from the Victoria 
Falls. The question of driving dynamos liy 'svind- 
mills is receiying earnest consideration in several 
countries, notably America and Holland. In this 
case the problem is not the conveyance of power 
over large distances — for windmills may he erected 
almost anywhere — but the storage of the power of 
the gusts to be available during the calms. Here 
the electric accumulator naturally offers itself, but 
it presents the disadvantages of heavy first cost 
I with the necessity of constant skilled supervision, 
j Compressed air has been suggested as a moans of 
storage, and also -water in elevated re.=ervoirs ; but 
both involve expensive pumping machinery. Except 
on such a large scale as would pay for a staff of 
attendants the wind-driven dynamo does not appear 
to be economical, and upon that scale the question of 
distribution expense becomes insistent. A water- 
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current inotoi’—raftev tlie atyle of a submerged wind- 
niill-dias been patented in America. It may be 
driven by tlie steady current of a river or by the 
alternating action of the tides, for its vanes are self- 
reversing. The device appears to be open to the 
olyci'Xions already mentioned in connection with 
other sources of slow though powerful energy. 
Abo from America comes particulars of a com- 
pensating shaft designed to convert unefpial energy 
into a steady and useful force, and it is said that so 
irregular a power as that of the ’waves acting upon 
a float may be transmitted to macbineiy in the 
form of steady and iutennittent motion. 

A. GOOD EXAMPLE. 

The Rev. John Watson, South Yell Manse, 
Shetland, desires to thank the unknown sender of 
Ghmiber^s Journal, and to say that it is greatly 
appreciated. 

IRRIGATION. 

India has benefited by irrigation work, while 
much more remains to be done. Egypt depends 
almost entirely upon irrigation for its fruitfulness 
and prosperity. The great dam at Assouan can 
hold back a thousand million tons of water. There 
is n proposal to utilise the waters of the Blue Nile 
and control iridgation of the Soudan, and to com- 
plete the irrigation of Egypt. There is much need 
of installations in some parts of South Africa ; at 
Y’eeuau and Winlertnu, in ZSTatal, there are irriga- 
tion settlements, the last having cost thirty-five 


thousand pounds. Some .si.v hnndi'cd thousand 
pounds are heing spent on the Roosevcit Irrigation 
Pain for Arizona. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company has a scheme for Ihe irrigation of large 
tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Calgary. Tlie 
irrigation works of the Allterta Railway and Irriga- 
tion Compiany have ’.vrought womlors in Albevia 
province at Lethbridge and neigliboiirliood, seven 
hundred miles west of Y'innipog. Tiiriving town- 
ships arc springing np. The company has brought 
a supply of water from the Mai^y River in two 
hundred miles of canals. From the main channel 
or branches water is carried in a ditch to the highest 
point of the land to be. irrigat&il, and from the 
end of the ditch it is admitted ot'er the iinigable 
area by means of small channels cut by plougb, 
hoe, or spade. What was prairie land, only used 
for grazing, is now rapidly becoming an area of 
intense cultivation. Thousands of acres of beet, 
for sugar, have yielded about five pounds an acre, 
Australia, which sutlers periodically from drought, 
has found the great benefit of artesian wells, of 
which Queensland has over five hundred, iliy 
deepest over five thousand feet ; Xew South Wales 
has under three hundre<l, the deepest four thousand 
feet ; and South Australia has forty. The artesian 
w'ater is mainly used for watering stock, and 
partly for irrigation purposes. South Australia has 
nourishing date-jilantations at Lakes Harry and 
Hergott of over three thousand palm-trees, yielding 
excellent fruit. The necessity fur irrigation and 
its possibilities are alike ondles.s in trojiical climates. 


ITTIjE Seumas sat alone on the long 
Rock of the Lythc, fi.shing. 

Tiie cuddies were scarce, thei-e was 
a lieavy swtdl, and Rory Chisholm 
had taken away his best rod, leaving 
him one that was bent and twisted 
and not strong. If a ly the came, or even a big rock- 
::,perch— ^ 

■And the little face puckered at the thought. 

It did rutt matter to Seumas that the sun was 
setting in a golden splendour over Uie purple lulls 
of Oravaig, leaving a ([uivering blaze of glory’- on 
the restless waters, and turning the mists of the 
Long Island to a veil of rose. 

He did not heed that the sky above W’as an arch 
f(f dream-like wonder, lakes of a green indescribably 
clear and briglit, rolling masses, hills of cloudlaud, 
purple, dove-colour, edged with fire. 

And all along the west there stretched one belt 
of gold, dazzling, gleaming. 

Ripples of opal broke on the black rock, w’ashing 
unheeding bare toes; behind, there was a stretch of 
Mil deep-brown, with the peat, crimson wliere the 
firelit heather grew. 

iar away’’ ^Yas a mi&tof soft blue .smoke where 


the redoubted caiUcavh (Gaelic for old woman) 
with whom Seumas lived wais cooking lier 
dinner. 

He ninst go home now ; the colour was fading 
from the sky and the tide rvaa clone, 

A little pattering figure, with eyes full of a 
certain apprehension, he came to the dim doorway, 
through which the smoke cuxded, A sharp voice 
greeted him. The loss of the rod and bis want of 
liah did not improve matters, and it wa.s a very 
miserable little creature that curled itself up on 
the hracken-heap, thinking, as it ]iad thougiit 
twenty times daily for a hard y’oar, how well it was 
before the mother and Galium Beag had died, when 
there was porridge at night and a gentle voice to 
go to sleep upon. 

Hext morning broke a? mornings can break in 
those western lands. The clouds Iiad sailed away 
in the night, and the finst glimmer of dawn crejifc 
np into a silver-blue sky’-, against nhich the great 
hills .stood like out sapphires. 

Then came that first light of gold, warming the 
cold, clear beauty into something moi’e of life, that 
the xvorld’s children might awake, %vith their toil 
and sorrow and poor little apites and angers, in a 



less dreadful contrast than that stainless, sinless 
dawn. Not a breath of wind broke the reflections 
on the sleeping sea. There were the hills, rose and 
gold where the dawn-light struck them, purple 
gloom in the deep corries ; there was the sky. 

Little Seumas went down to the shore veiy 
hnngry, for the caillmch was not in the mood to 
give him his breakfast that morning, a thing which 
occurred somewhat too often. 

However, Donald Gillies, off to lift his lobster- 
creels, was moved to produce a large jnece of scone, 
in which Seumas’s white teeth were shortly buried. 

He never ■went to school, the milleach having up 
to now evaded sending liim there on account of 
his coutribiitions of cuddies to the pot. 

She understated his age with a bland, wrinkled 
face and blinking eyes that somehow conveyed no 
other impression than that of truth to the mind 
of the inspector, most casual of men. So Seumas 
stayed, and sat on the rocks fishing, and walked on 
the hill herding the cow, and tasted the one rare 
joy of his life. 

Eonncl the bend of the hillside, by the wide 
amber-and-golden .shore of Camas Beag, there stood 
a house, long, low, wbite-harled, with red chimney- 
pots peering through the trees. There lived the idol 
of Seumas’s heart, and others. * The Lordship,’ old 
and -white haired, with kind, keen eyes;, ‘Ma 
Leddy,’ old likewise, kind likewise, white-haired 
likewise ; and the idol— theirs also— the grandson, 

Seumas, for one, could never have described this 
■personage. Too much splendour is apt to, dazzle. 
Perhaps other eyes, strong with the light of noon- 
day, would have beheld only a tall young man, 
w'ith a strong, sunburnt face, and very clear , and 
gentle eyes. 

A young man, like many otliers, fisliing and 
,sliootirig and walking, loving the free, fresh, air and 
the swing of the sea, and caring not greatly for books. 

With, a simple people it takes little to please, and 
Lachlan MacGoll gave that little. 

The keeper loved him because he was the bG.st 
shot in Bcava. The fishermen loved him because 
he knew no fear, and .steered better than any xnaii 
in the five islands. The old and the poor and the 
little ones loved him because he was courteous and 
thoughtful and gentle as a womaxi. 

, On this fine morning of which we write, Lachlan 
the wcll-’oelovcd came down to the shore at the 
same moment as Seumas. 

‘ Well, little man, how are the cuddies ? ’ 

Seumas looked up with wide eyes. Mr Lachlan 
had on the. green homeap-un Cf.iat with those wonder- 
ful carved horn buttons, and his Sunday kilt — on 
a Tuesday ! 

‘ I am going over in the white boat to Shxtna, 
little Seumas. You max' come with me if the mil' 
leach xvill let yott. Away to ask her.’ 

And Seumas flew. The milleach was feeding her 
hens, and .scowled nnpropitioi.isly ; but -when .she 
heard the errand she gave a grumhling con.seut. 
The lad vt^ould get hi.s food for the day, and if any 
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fi.sh xx-ere caught xxdiile he xvas out xvith the gentle- 
man, he always brought some home. 

The soul of Seumas rejoiced xx'ithin him as his 
bare feet pattered over the heather to the Rim 
Baxvn, where Angus xvas making sail on the white 
boat. 

Mr Lachlan knelt in the stern, fixing the rudder, 
his black head beaten by the flapping sheet, which 
Seumas clutched and held, Lachlan looked at 
the little boy as he settled himself to the tiller, 
and his face, xxdiich xvas unusually grave, grew 
rather sad. 

‘ ,Poor little chap, how thin he i,s ! I am afraid 
that old scamp starves him, though she xvas xvell 
paid for keeping him after Peggy’s death. There 
xvon’t be any one to see to him after I am gone. 
The poor little beggar is attached to me, and he 
xvon’t lie happy,’ Aloud ; ,‘ Semnas, I am going axvay.’ 
The little boy started, and looked up into the 
speaker’s face as if he hardly understood. ‘Going 
away, little chap ; and x'ery soon, too— to-morrowP 

Now Seumas turned, axxmy, and a lltlle sniff came 
xvhich xvent to Lachlan’s heart. Alone, in the, boat, 
— for Angus had been left behind — xvith one hand on 
the. tiller and one keen eye on the sail, he pulled the ' 
croitcliing figure on to the seat beside him, ]3ut his 
arm round it, and spoke rapid words of comforting, 
home-sounding Gaelic , that, , truth to tell, by no 
nxeans arrested the sniffs. ' 

, ‘ Soldiers must fight, little man,: and the time for 
that isiiQW. You' xvill he pleased -xyhen you see Jlr 
Lachlan coming back in, glory, xvith Tlory the piper 
playing ' pibroch.? before , himy and all the dogs in 
Tynloue harking behind.’ , 

This graphic picture drew forth a , smile, and' the 
sniffs ceased, , 

Very .soon a long, green, island appeared round 
the point, and Laelilau tacked across to it, slipping 
down the sail in the placid xxmters of a little bay. 
On the rocks stood a girl, bareheaded and tweed- 
clad, xvith a bright, xvel coming face, and a kind 
xx'oi'd for little Seumas. 

To Lachlan slie said, ‘ I saw the boat rounding 
the point, dear, and I was so pleased. I did imfc 
think, you xvould he over to-day, as you said yoir 
had I'ome hitsiness at the. farm.’ 

Mr Lachlan had landed, and Seumas xxdtnessed a 
very warm greeting that left the rose-colour in 
‘Miss Mor;i.g’s’ face con,siderably brighter. 

‘ Seuina.?,’ said the young man, turning, ‘xvill 
yon run up to the house, laddie, and maybe Kirstie 
will gix'e you a Y)iece.’ 

Aw,‘iy went Seumas, to spend a xmry happy daj’-, 
helping John Coachman to catch the black pxoirv 
in the, park ; picking currants for Kirstie, who xx’as 
not particular a.s to the exact number depo.sited 
in the ha,skot ; and, finally, playiiig a xvild game 
of shinty xvith little Ma,ster Allan, Miss Morag’s 
brother. 

Only v.'hen the light in the xyeist faded -wa,? 
Seumas hidden to go doxvn to the shore, where ho 
found Mr Lachlan and Miss Morag, both grave 
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When, they arrived Seunms -vvas np at the house 
warmhig his toes hy the kitchen fire. Dan brought 
in the treasure, and the Lordship opened it there 
and then, not able to wait till old Maggie should 
produce her silver traj^ and cax'ry the letters into the 
drawing-room in state. As the heap poured out on 
the floor, the old man bent and picked up a tight 
roll, tearing off a cover with trembling fingers. Ma 
Leddy had arrived by this time, and, regardless of 
the assembled household, all loving and all eager to 
hear, the crumixled pages of a week-old &ofoma'/t 
were unfolded. There was a dead silence, a strange, 
stifled exelamation—and the paper dropped. Little 
Seumas could never explain what came to him in 
that moment, what strange thing rushed upon him 
and swept him out of the kitchen, down the steep 
path, and on to his face in a snowdrift, where he 
lay unheeded, that dreadful, stifled sobbing in his 
ears, and the, Lordship’s stricken face before him. 

AiTrat did it mean ? 

And when his question was answered Seumas did 
not understand. Neither did some one on the long 
green island ; neither' did’ two desolate old people in 
the house hy Camas Beag ; neither did old nor poor 
nor little in Oravaig.' All they knew was that a 
black cloud had come with the snow, and remained, 
and Avould remain. 

And far away, in a barren, dusty lan.d, a young 
soldier had fallen asleep with a smile on his face, 
because he found that though he coixld not go home 
to all the love that waited him in Oravaig, he %vas 
.going, also home, to One who loved him better still. 

But Seumas did not know this. 


enough now, holding each other’s hands very 
tightly, and looking out to the still, golden waters, 
the far-off pui'pk hills of Oravaig, and the great 
quiet of the evening sky. . ; 

i . Long after the boat had slipped away , into the 
Sound — Mr Lachlan’s oars leaving golden rings and 
the keel a wake of fire~-little Seumas looked back 
and saw the dark figure of Miss Morag standing 
motionless on the rocks. 

: Mr Lachlan’s clear blue eyes looked, very sad, and, 
with the instinct of a loving animal, Seumas crept 
up and put a tousled head against his knee. The 
strong, gentle hand that he loved stroked his hair. 

‘ Dear little chap ! ’ 

And next day it was all over the island that Mr 
Lachlan liad been summoned away to the war. 

The golden autumn was succeeded by a stormy 
winter. Great wave.s came sweeping in on the 
Camas ,• gulls screamed over the mist-dimmed hills j 
there was rain, and cold, and terrible shrieking gales 
that shook the ‘ great house ’ and sent the Lordship 
out to look at the chimney-pots and the trees, and 
wish, for the ten hundredth time that day, that 
‘ the hoy ' was at home. Everything made him wish 
thak The crofters quarrelled ; Donald Gillies’s red 
cow chiused John Chisholm’s mother, producing war 
to the knife; and there was no kind, firm young 
master to explain and soothe. 

Angus the fisherman found that the boat-house 
had been opened in his absence, and three of his 
best lines were gone. ‘And indeed it wass a ferry 
bad tiling,’ &c. The poor old Lordship groaned 
wearily. 

Othei’s groaned and sighed also: Seumas, and a 
tall young girl standing in the wind, and rain at. 
the end of an avenue waiting for the post-cart. 

With Seumas thingvS went badly. The caftec/i 
had rheumatism : her hones squeaked and rattled ; 
her iennper But be could tell biles of that. 

One day the thru.shea began to sing, and the 
Lordsliip, looking up at the sky, said, ‘My dear, 
there will he snow. Flea.se God, the roads be not 
blocked.’ And Ma Leddy ihought also of the mail- 
cart, mid echoed his prayer. 

But they were blocked. The snow came down in 
large, soft, white flakes, covering the hill-land and 
lying deep on dead bracken and tangled heather. It 
fell swiftly on the great, sharp hills, whose .crests 
rose again, St the sky, till they looked like ghosts, 
dim and terrible. 

All night it fell-— strange thing for that mild, 
western i.s]and — and when, next moiming, Seumas 
awoke there was a drift against the door of the 
croft that took his little arms two hours to dig 
through. Tour silent day 
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Oke weary day I cbanced to lift a book, 

And turned its pages over one by one, 

'When with a flash o£ pleasure, at a look, 

I saw a song which I heard long .since sung. 

Its notes were soft, its melody supreme, 

Its patho.s lonely, and its passion clear. 

I stood aghast a.s if some pleasant d.ream 
Were pa,ssmg on too rapidly for e’er. 

My eyes were opened: now the years were gone, 
The singer far away in other clime ; 

But still the message: in the twilight wan 
Sang in my memory its sweetest rliyine. 

I, raised my hand and vowed within me then 
I’d haste away across the far! her shore; 

And so I wandered fur o’er peak and bon. 

But yet I never found the singer more. 

WAi/rEU Smi'tu. 
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went by, with black 
skies and an inky sea, the white- ghosts towering 
everywhere ; then a change came. The clouds swept 
ea.'stward.s, the snn came out, and there was a hard 
frost, with a green arch of Jewel above a sleeping 
land. But the roads were hard at last, and dangerous 
still, Yet passable foi' one of the mail-horses, Dan 
o’ the Letters carrying the precious bag on his back. 

1 1 'intod and Publislied by M . & R, ChaJIBEUS, Limited, Paternoster ilow, London ; and Edinbuegu. 








THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DE LONGPRjS. 



IN TIVO PARTS.- PAilT I. 


Quand les F'rangais front virair d'boyd 
Nos mvrs cle eceur de queue, 

Qvctnd j'}Misteron leu tricolor, 

J’n’iron pres d la salne— 

2 la satne, 

J’n'irmi 'piis d la satne. 

Gubensby Fishees' Sonq. 

May Frencliies man onr oaken walls 
Ami turn us French again, 

And m.ay we hoist the tricolor, 

If we ever forsake the seine— 

The seine, 

If we ever forsake the seine. 



IN May-day 1812 ;,i smart brigantine 
J lay moored to tlie quay at St Peter 



Port, Guernsey. There vras no doubt 
about her quality ; she wa.? a priva- 
teer : and no one th.onght the worse 


of her for that. Britain was at war 


with France, and the Channel Islands vrere making 


own way ; and if he lost a few ships to the enemy, 
he usually recouped himself handsomely out of the 
hauls made hy the remainder. 

'’Phat year 1 812 was a notable one. The British 
soldier had proved his .stubborn fighting fibre at 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz; ; and , though i news 
travelled too slowly for Guernsey to have heard of 
the victories, she could, not have been more: con- 
fident than she was that one Britisher , could whip 
three Frenchmen out of hand. There was nothing 
uncongenial to the i.slands in a tussle with France. 
The sturdy islanders are northerners by extraction 
and teinperament. They speak an older tongue 
than that of their Norman cousins on the- main- 
land, and practise another form of religion. They 
dislike nothing more than the thought that the 
French flag should ever flaunt above their granite 
cliffs. 


a good thing out of it. 'When patriotism and profit 
pull together everything goes pleasanth' for evovy- 
]3ody. No one has ever doubled tlie loyally of the 
Channel Islanders. Their patriotism is an enthu- 
sia.sm. They are also a practical peojile. No 
people on the face of the earth, except the Scotch, 
have a surer eye for business. On this occasion 
their hard}’’ seamanship showed them the way, 
and they took to privateering with a zeal in 
whicli duty and rapid fortune-making were nicely 
blended. 

Every kind of sca-going craft was furbished up 
and armed under letters of marque. Sloops, brigan- 
tines, and even small frigates were unkennelled 
from Guernsey and J ersey — licensed hounds of the 
Atlantic — and drew every channel and bay on the 
indented coast of Brittany for their quarry. They 
were as bold as dogs in their own yard, and wonhl 
chase the French coasting-vessels right tip under 
l.he guns of fortified towns, sometimes stealing a 
prize from beneath the indignant eyes of helpleiss 
shore-troops. There were few French battleships 
about. They were mostly cooped up by the British 
fleet liohind their breakwaters in the great harbours. 
The English privateer had things pretty much his 
No. 427.~Vol. IX. [All Bights 


Captain De Loiigpre was giving a farewell dinner 
on board. He was quite a young man, and he cut 
a pleasant figure. Short, .square-shouldered, and 
strongly knit, he was born for the sea ; one of tlio.se 
men ivlio give you tlie impression of bigness till you 
come to count their inches. Captain De Longpre 
held himself well, not to say aggres,gively. It was 
impossible to snuff him out. He was well conscious 
of himself. He had a fine pair of legs, and he knew 
it ; his back was as straight and as strong as that 
of an ox, and he let his sailormen know that too. 
His vanity was immense, but it was of that child- 
like quality which offends nobody, and tejnpLs 
everybody to feed it by concessions. On the present 
festal occasion the captain's front was set off by 
a gorgeously embroidered waistcoat, with elaborate 
shirt frills ; while his back was fashionably attired 
in a high-necked coat of a delicate blue, with gilt 
buttons, and tails. There was a long table on deck 
beneath an extemporised marquee. On either side 
of this table sat the ladies — mothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, and friends of the officers. Betiveen each 
was a young gentleman in high coat, gilt buttons, 
and frilled shirt-front. At the head of theTa-blc 
the sanguine face of the captain rose with a 
Reserved.'] February 3, 1908. 
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That gentleman was in a pensive nnKid, and began 
to hum the refrain of the psalm : 

‘ En ceste mcr narircs rmit errant, 

Thei'e go the sliijis, &o/ 

Tlien ])iously concluding the vej'.se, ^ “ These wait all 
u})on Thee”— Ay, at’,’ muttered the captain, Hhat s 
true enough. We will not forget that. No, no.’ 
from which it will be projrerly concluded that these 
marauders had not the .slightest twinge of conscience 
as to the righteousness of their trade. That they 
could be considered sea -robber, 3 never once oc- 
curred to them. So, the watch being .set, Captain 
De Longpre went down to sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

With the first gray light of morning a couple of 
])0at3 dro^iired from the <piarter, and with much 
straining of blue-jerseyed backs, towed the slap clear 
of the castle-rock into the tideway. There her sails 
■were at once caught and filled out by the. biisk 
nor ih -M'esterly breeze. 

There is no sweeter sight than the roadstead out- 
side St Peter Port. The water is blue as sapphire 
and clear as a diamond. The granite rocks lie like 
red minstens upon a dream-sea. The islands seem 
to float like a fairy archipelago. The Julie alone 
seemed alive as she responded to her helm and 
swung round upon her course southward. 

The men worked with a will, and everything wa.s 
made taut and shijishape as on a man-o’-war. The 
only idle figure on board was a boy, a lanky youth 
with a pale face and large ears, who leaned against 
the rail, biting his lips sulkily and fixing his eyes 
on the coast. Him the captain took hy .surpri.se, 
clapping him on the back with a ressounding slap, 
.so that he ga.sped and leaped to attention. 

‘Hallo, my coq de wliai cdioer? Eh — 

’wlrat 1 God bless my soul, .stiffen up, man ! Tlial ’s 
right. Never think of yesterday. You shall , see 
.some .sport, 1 promise you ; .somelhing to limg of 
when you get b;ick, and make jitH Jean go green 
with eiiA’-y.’ 

The boy muttered something in reply, and stood 
rather sheepishly. His eye? Ijad a furtive look 
and did jtot easily meet hi.s (piestioner. Truth to 
say, Guernsey is not a .specially safe place f>jr a 
certain class of youth ; and .so Jame.s Gautier had 
been packed off for this voyage hy an anxiou.s 
parent, who snatched at a cliance to make a man 
of him. De Longpre, who 'would never di.soh]ige 
a friend, look the cub with a .shrug of resigiKiUon, 
and handed him over to Le Bran to be shaped 
into what might be. 

Le Brnn was air old hand at such, ■work, if not 
over delicate in his handling. Coming along at 
that moment, he whirled away the reluctant James 
and .set him a job. ‘Mort-di! ’f said he, ‘my captain, 
that cabotX will bring ns no luck. I’ll have to try 
the ropje’s-end before all ’s done. Goderaheiine ! § 
I shall, sure as fate.’ And with the worried look 

■* Gamecock. + Gudgeon, 
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challenging aix' out of the white cravat which 
cla.sely .swathed both chin and neck. Suddenly his 
blue eyes took a grip of his guests and he rose to 
propo,se a toast, ‘ To the sweet lips that will greet our 
return!’ Then he st,&.]pi)ed up lightly on to the 
board, holding masterfully the glances of the bright 
eyes which flashed up'jon him, as the driver of a 
team gathers up all the ribbons in his hand. 

Holding a brimming glass of champagne in one 
hand, and lifting his scabbard clear of the table 
hampxer with the other, he paced his way daintily 
with out-turned toes down the wdiole length of the 
table, gravely stooping and kissing the ladies to 
right and left as he went. This performed, the 
well-turned legs, clad in lilac smalls and white silk 
stockings, made their return backward, toe behind 
heel, without disturbing decanter or howl; and so, 
regaining his chair, he tossed oft’ his wine with a 
bow to the laughing faces which rosily applauded 
the feat. 

There was no diffidence about Captain De Longpre. 
He came of a race of French grandees, .swaggerers 
all, but who.se .swagger was redeemed by their tena- 
city of pmrpose-— Huguenots and Camisard.s who 
had lost title and fortune in their long struggle for 
their faith. They all of them loved an audience, 
and never turned their backs upon a heroism. They 
were chased out of France at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and, settling in the Channel Islands 
and the south of England, added a fine Gallic strain 
to the more sober British stock. 

After dinner there was a dance ; then last good- 
byes, not wholly without tears ; and then night 
settled down upon the Julie, 

Somewhere from an open club-window on the 
tpuiy came t]je rowdy refrain of a drinking-song : 

niaque javr, Ic pmniev chos‘ que J’fais, 

A via boutdll’ dc prop jc vats; 

Et Ics vamns nientcvd^nt cludite 
Lomjtenips dt.i;ant liv.s Ejunu; 

JIti jais d’ grori ! 

Un Jais d’ grog! 

First tiling every morning I 
To my flask of grog do lly ; 

the neighbours hear me shout, 

Long before their breakf:i.st ’s out, 

A go of grog ' 

A go of grog ! 

‘ Ho, ho I ' .said the captain to the mate, w’ho walked 
the deck tvith him ; ‘ I ’ll wager you won’t hear a 
sound from one of the lazy beggars before w’e are off 
in the morning. See that all is ready for a start at 
sunrise, .Hess .Le Erun,’ 

Le Brim, the first-mate, was a thick-set, middle- 
aged man, with a shrewd, dogged face, long upper- 
lip, and the obstinate chin of the Norman. " He was 
.shaved save for bristly side-'whiskers, and his iron- 
gray hair 'was tied back with a black ribbon into a 
tail. He gave his orders, the awning w’as rolled up, 
the decks cleared, and with a final look round he 
disappeared down the liatchway, leaving the quarter- 
deck to the cajjtain. 


THE ADVEXTUEES Of 


oi' ii i-esponsiblo uslier, Le Bvmi liiirnud after liid 
charge to sec that he was at work. 

Every sail now tightened to the wind. The 
great hooni of the niaiusail creaked as the canvas 
bellied and strained. Blue seas flecked with foam 
chased up astern, and the brigantine scuttered 
before theiii. leaving a white tunnoil in her 
wake. She went with a steady rush to meet her 
fate, and barely deigned to dip her pretty nose in 
the hollows beneath her bow. The low rocks and 
sandy beaches of Heriu and Jetlion caught the 
warm light of the morning, and the clilfs of Sark, 
six miles away, lay purple against the golden east. 
Farther away was the long line of Jensey, a misty 
stri|) above, the windy sea. There was no hint 
of misfortune anywliere. Captain De Longpre 
threw out his chest and took a deep gulp of the 
.salty air ; then ho called 3 jC Brim, and they went 
together over the shi2:)’s armament. The long gun 
amidships under its tarpaulin was uncovered and 
overhauled. The brass carronades were run out 
and in. The armoury, with its racks of muskets 
and piles of cutlasses, axes, and pikes, was com- 
])ared with the written lists. Ammunition was 
set handy. Nothing v.’as overlooked, for they were 
now in the swim, and any moment might liud tliem 
hotly engaged or running for their life. 

The plan of campaign was to stand on and oE 
from the French coa.st, skirting the land till they 
passed Eshant, or perhaps as far south as Belle 
Isle or La Bochelle. They knew every fathom of 
these waters, every current and every submerged 
rock. Not a hay or estuary on that indented shore 
but wa,s as familiar to them a,s their own front 
garden. They were like an angler on his own 
favourite river, who knows every stone beneath 
which a trout may be expected to lie. 

Leaving Jersey on their port-beam, they .steered 
south till they sighted the cliffs of the mainland, 
and then tacked westward. The roadsteads were 
empty. Not a sail showed. The coasting- craft 
were as shy as rabbits on the verge of a plantation. 
Nothing happened till they rounded Ushaut and 
the dangerous rocks which thrust up their heads 
like sullen marine monsters out of the cruel tide. 
Crossing the narrow entrance to the hay of Porspaul, 
they stood on till kloldue rose in sight. Here for 
the lir,st time they saw their chance. 

Ju.st rouiidiug the edge of the islet, and showing 
her topsails above the low cliffs, came a brig. With 
the silence and expedition of long practice, the men 
fell into their places. Arms tvere served to all, 
the carronades w'ere loaded, and two sailors stood 
handy to whip off the tarpaulin which disguised 
the long gun and bring her into action at the 
first signal. 

Scarcely a word was spoken. The .stubborn 
(duernsey man does not give tongue like hi.s 
mercurial French cousin. Gradually the brig 
beat out against the wind and disclosed herself. 
Every one expected that she would check and turn, 
and make a itin for it to Le Congnet, lying only 
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ten mile, s to the east; but she made no attempt to 
escape. 


Captain De Longpre roared out a great laugh, and 
turned to Le Bruu, who .stood with, a huge nautical 
telescope clapped to his eye. 

‘ IWiat do you make of her, Mess Le Bnm 

‘ C/«pre,*my captain,' replied the mate, still searcli.- 
iug her with hi.s glas,s. 

‘Eh, wliatD shouted the captain. ‘A tartar''! 
And us empty as a pea-shell, you may warrant. 
What! she is a Nantes boat? And makiirg for 
ix)rt? Well, then, she .may be worth sepreezing. 
xlnyhow, we shall have to fight. She carries more 
than we do. Hut we will gi\’e her a run lir.st, and 
get clear of these rocks,’ So the brigantine went about 
and made for the open .sea. The Frenchman left 
no doubt as to his intentions. He crowded on sail 
and followed. There was no doubt, either, that he 
had the legs of the Guernseyman, Presently there 
was a white burst from his bows, and a ball came 
skimming and hopping over the wav''es. It stopped: 
short, hut a few minutes uiore would bring tho 
French long gun within range. 

Captain De .Longpre made no reply, and for half?- 
an-hour both vessels held on in silence. The wind 
had dropped consideralfi}', and the brigantine’s great 
cutter-rigged mainsail gave her .some slight advan- 
tage. She could irow have held her own, hut she 
allow'ed the brig to draw up slowly closer and closer. 
Once a ball from the Frenchman flew high through 
her rigging and can-ied away some light hamper ; 
but still she made no sign. Another shot came on 
board and stove in a boat. The men began to 
fidget and looked expectantly for orders. But the 
captain did not seem to heed them. He was staring 
at the south-westerly horizon, where a eurious haze 
was gathering. The wind continued to drop. The 
air became chillier. A few whiffs, of white vapour 
floated like ghosts over the sea, 'which had suddenly 
changed from blue to gray. 

Then all in a moment came the sharp coumiand,. 
‘Eland by to hriiig her about;’ and the brigautiue, 
curving like a yacht uj)on her course, swept past her 
enemy’s bows. The swift movement brought the 
two ships close together, and the /ufo’e got in iier 
whole broadside, raking the brig from stem to stern. 
Then she curved again and rounded the other’s 
cteni, pouring in her fire from every gun. So far 
her iiaudior rig had helped her. 

But now the wind sighed itself out : in ;a last 
expiring breath. It fell so suddenly and :absolutely 
that the Jidieh impetus barely carried .her clear. 
The sails flap])ed heavily on both ships. They 
drifted side by .side. 

A moment later and they were bninping their 
sides against each other. The Frenchman got in a 
broadside and threw out grappling-irons. He had, 
a full crew, almost double that of the Julie^ and a 
boarding-party came tumbling over the bulwarks 
with wild shouts. But Oaptain De Longpre vva.s 


Coi'sair, privateer. 





Ca]^tain De Loiigpre liail been caugbt by a awiugt?- 
ing blow from behind, which took him on tlie back 
of the head and shoulders, and pitched him head- 
long under the raised deck in the bows among a 
pile of ropes, si^are sails, and such gear. For a few 
moments he lay half-stunned, and then found that 
he Avas grasping a sack which seemed to have some 
animal ■within it. He felt it move, and suspecting 
some foul jday, punched the sack vigorou.sly to 
discover what it contained. After a hearty knock 
or two a whining voice came forth : 

‘ Oh, monsieur, kind monsieur, spare me, nionsimir ! 
Indeed, monsieur, I am only a poor boy ! Kidna]>ped 
from home, monsieur. I never did France any 
harm ’ 

‘ Bah ! ’ cried the captain, giving the sack a kick. 
‘ Here ’s a pig in a poke for you ! Xever did France 
any harm, says lie ! Ha, ha, ha ! Do you think 
I ’m a Frenchie ? Come out of that, my lad ; come 
out, I say;’ and he shook the miserable James 
Gautier out of the sacking in ■which he had enveloped 
himself. 'How, down you go below, and help to 
serve up powder and shot ; and if I hear of your 
shirking tigah], mort-di ! I’ll deal with you my.self 
when this little affair is finished.’ 

Even as he spoke two figures in close embrace 
came spinning through the mist., fighting blindly 
like men under water, with heavy sobbing breafli, 
and so jilunged against the bulwark, which, there 
weakened b}-- a hall, gave way, and bot-li of tliem 
disappeared with a dull .splash into tlie sea. Gautier 
tore himself from the caii tain’s grasp and dived 
head first, shrieking, among the lumber. 

It was impossible to tell bow the fight was going. 
JIcii felt, about them -with outstretclied fingers and 
the cutlass - point, and what they touched they 
grappled with. But presently a great silence fell 
over all. Ho one dared lire lost he .should aimi- 
hilafe his coincides. It was a dreadful game of 
blind-man’s buff, in which all were blind men. At 
last even the shuffling of feet on the deck-s ceased, 
and each man became a dumb watch-tower, witli 
peering eyes and ears that painfully listened for 
any hostile sound. 

Their De Longpre put a whistle to his lips and 
sounded it gently thrice with a certain graduation 
of p.-iuse between each note. It was a signal which 
the crew were drilled to understand, and meant, 
‘ Leave Nvhatever you are doing and giither about me.’ 
It was not the first time they had rallied round that 
note ; and as the signal was softly repeated at short 
intervals, they made for the sound, and one by one 
found the little group which clustered in silence 
around their leader. Then the captain rvhispered 
his instructions. The idea was a bold one : nothing 
less than to board the French ship in a compact 
body, striking down each man as they encountered 
him, and relying upon the surprise for a complete 
success. It seemed perfectly feasible, since they 
■ivould hold together, while the others would he 
unable to combine, A rope ivas sti'etched along 
the front rank to preserve the line, and with 
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ready for them. He had had the two carronades 
dragged into the bows so as to enfilade the whole 
starboard side of hi.s own vessel, and as the boarders 
touched the deck they Avere swept aAvay like dead 
leaA'es. Then the captain’s whistle sounded, and the 
men who had been crouching at the hatchways 
s])rsing up and fell furiously Avitli their cutlasses 
upon tlio.se iidio still dropped from the French- 
man’s deck. It was soon over. The fierce rush fol- 
lowing the murderous sivcep of the carronades sent 
the few survivors clambering hack like monkeys. 

The. carronades ivere quickly reloaded, and the 
men Avere draAvn back into shelter before the con- 
fusion Avas over. The little brigantine had one 
advantage, Avhicli she knew how to use. She laj' 
loAver in the Avater, and her guns pointed fair against 
the brig’s high side, Avhile the Frenchman could not 
suiiiciently de])ress his artillery at such close quar- 
ters as to bear upon her. Longpre made the most 
of this, and searched the other’s vitals Aidth his balls. 

Meainvliile the light greiv dimmer. The vapour 
AA'isps Avhich had flitted past upon the falling Avind 
cohered and hung in ragged veils, then in solid 
hanks along the sea. >Streamers of mist tAA’ined 
thenrselves about the masts of the Iaa'o vessels, and 
gathered up the smoke of the guns, and lay in du.sky 
masses in the folds of the listless sails. Some shavp- 
shooters aa'Iio h.ad clirahed into the Frenchman’s 
tops came hastily doAvn ag;nn. Up there they could 
see nothing. It was soon not much clearer beloAAa 
ilen aimed at .sounds and fired into black confasion. 
Pj'e.seutly they could not see one another’s bodies ; 
))nt still they fired, and the reek of the pOAvder 
tliifikened the mirk of the fog. .A boarding-party 
AA’liich h.ad mustered at the hoAVS of the brig to 
storm the Jidic behind her carronades hesitated 
and peered, fearing the nnknoAvn. Then at some 
im])erion.s command they launched themselA^es 
into the fume, and clung to AA’-hateA’’er they could 
clutch. Some slipped back into the ghostly sea 
and v.'uii.shcd, sliouting. Others found a footing, 
mid Avitli o.jes straining beneath their arched hands, 
ti'iu‘l to discover the direction in AAdiich they ought 
to rush. 

(Jiijitain De Longpre .shouted for his men, hut 
could not tell hoAv many mustered to his call. Nor 
could one tell friend from foe. At a touch man 
Avould scire man and throttle him, till perhaps he 
found his face pressed close to that of a struggling 
me, ss mate. Then the French hoarders, led by some 
daring .spirit, began to feel their AA'ay along the 
deck, and one of them slashed at a figure which rose 
up suddenly before him. There Avas a shriek and a 
counteiAstroke, and in a moment everybody was 
cutting and liacking madly on all sides of him. 
Out of the mist Avavod dim arms brandishing 
Ave.apons and hewing Avherever the fog seemed to 
thicken into a human form. It Avas a fantasy of 
hy.slerie rage. E^'ery man thought himself beset, 
and swung his Aveapon for his life. And a light 
Avind came up in puffs ; and the two ships, locked 
together, drifted along the .steaming s^. ' 
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tlie noiselessness of cats they crept into the hows, 
and clutching the stays of the brig, dropped like 
pliantoms upon her deck. One of the men stumbled 
against a crouching figure, and crammed the hilt of 
his cutlass between the Frenchman’s teeth before he 
could cry out. The movement had started well, and 
the Guernseyinen had already broadened out their 
front to the length of the guy-rope to make their 
sweeping advance, when a sudden violent shock sent 
them tumbling upon eacli other in disorder. 

In a moment all was uproar on both vessels. 


YHiat had ha^jpened to them! Had they drifted 
back upon the islands? Had they struck a reef ? 
The sails flapped heavily above theiri, and something 
denser than the fog overshadowed them. Theivout 
of the obscurity came shouts and rapid questionings 
in French. Then, quite suddenly, a strong breath 
of air which cut a lane through the fog, and, lo ! 
between their locked hows w’as inserted, like an 
immense wmdge, the prow and painted figure-head 
of a French frigate. 

[To be continued.) 


By Rev. E. J. 


Haiidv, Author of Hoic to be Happy though Married, 
John Chinaman at Home, &c. 


HERE is a general resemblance between 
Chinese cities. In all that I have 
seen, except Peking, the streets are 
only wide enough to admit of two , 
sedan-chairs passing each other, and 
any one who likes makes the way 
even narrower. There are on both sides of the 
.street fruit-stalls, temporary restaurants, and tables 
at which sit gamblers, fortune-tellers, and medicine- 
sellers. Old things tliat look as if they had never 
been new are spread out on matting for sale. You 
may liave to step over people covered with terrible 
.sores, who have been dumped down in the street to 
die or to get cash from those wdio pass. There is 
n great noise of bai-gaining, for the lower class of 
China, men haggle for a cas/i at the top of their 
voices. Yet, wfith all the din and hurry, there 
seldom occxtrs an accident or an interruption of 
good nature. 

From time to time the traffic, wdiich consists only 
of human beasts of burden, only of coolies carrying 
chairs and other loads, is impeded by a wedding or 
funeral procession, or by the shabby grand retinue 
of a fat mandarin. After this, p)erhai.>s, come a 
dozen or more blind people each resting his hands 
iipon the shoulders of the one in front of him — 
literally the blind leading the blind. You will 
often see a procession in honour of an idol. The 
idol is carried in a gaudy chair, and is preceded 
and followed by banner and lantern bearers. A 
horrible sight, or rather smell, in Chinese towns is 
that of buckets of night-soil which are carried away 
for manure. 

The streets are always wet from the spilling of 
water and urine from Imekets carried to and fro. 
They are generally paved with ginnite flags, but the 
p»avement is irregtilar and in many places broken, 
and a oarele,ss .step lands you ankle-deep in foul 
mud. Tlje streets, too, are slippery with decayed 
animal and vegetable filth. Dogs abound, and are 
nearly a.s dirty and have nearly as many sores as 
the beggars. There are shelters like dog-houses at 
Hie upright wooden bars w'hich divide the different 


wards ; but these are not for dogs, but for watchmen. 
On the dun-tiled roofs of the mostly one-storied 
houses in which most of the inhabitaiit.s live, .seed, 
firewood, and other things are dried. At long 
intervals piaper or other kmp.s provided by in- 
terested shopkeepers show up the darkness, so to 
speak, of Chinese toums at night. 

Once at Amoy we walked into so many pools 
of black water and tripped over so mau,y paving- 
stones that we had to buy a bamboo toreli and get 
a hoy to carry it before us. We learned then wliy 
every self-respecting Chinese carries with him a 
lantern at night. A feature of Chine.se cities is- 
wall-literature. It suggests tlie ‘ agony ’column uf a 
Western neAvspaper, Mixed up with trade adverti.se- 
ments and with notices of lost property, sometimes 
consisting of human beings, there are announce- 
ments of remedies for every disease, pills for the 
cure of opium-smoking, lists of subscribers to a 
coming festival, warnings against profaning paper 
or female infanticide. It is scarcely nece.ssary to 
add that wall-literature has often been directed 
against foreigners, and especially against mission- 
aries. The beggars raise our indignation chiefly by 
the way they ill-treat children. A sobbing woman 
bends down dramatically over a little child who is 
forced (what j)ain to a child !) to lie as still as death. 
The passers-by are meant to think that the child i,s 
dead, and give money. 

Nothing impresses one who visits a Chinese city 
for the first time so much as the signboards that 
bang perpendicularly from shops and hong.s. A 
good one is a valuable piece of property. In 
bright colours and gold are imscribed the .sign of the 
firm, and some such woivls as ‘ Never-ending success,’ 
‘By Heaven made pro.sperou.s,’ ‘Trade revolves like 
a wheel,’ ‘Virtuous and abundant,’ ‘Health and 
happiness rest on all who enter here’— -this la.st 
over an opium-smoking den ! Hints like the fol- 
lowing may be read: ‘Gossiping and long .sitting 
, injure busineiss ‘No credit given ; former customers 
I have taught caution.’ The shape, of the .signboard 
! and its colour, a.s also the colour of the letters upon 
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it, indicate different trades. The brightly painted 
large paper lamps that : hang over the shops also 
add to the cheerful pictures(piene3S of the streets 
of Cidnese cities. Ouly banks and T)a\vnphops are 
closed in front j other shops are quite open, and 
you can look at articles being mannfactni-ed on the 
premises similar to those on sale. In the streets 
are peripatetic vendors and tradesmen of all kinds. 
There is the cook with liis portable kitcben, and tbe 
gardener with his basket of flowers and vegetables 
slung from his shoulders by a bamboo pole. One 
sees in tbe streets travelling blacksmiths, itine- 
rant porcelain -menders, ambulatory seal -cutters, 
migratory bankers, peregrinatory makers of sugar 
puppets. In the nnhalting procession there comes 
a coolie with a tub of water at one end of his pole 
and a chopping-block at the other. After a long 
chafBng palaver about tbe price, some one orders a 
pound and a 'bait of carp. The seller nip.s a fish 
four or five pounds in weight out of bis tub, puts 
il on the chopping-block, slices it up by the back- 
bone, and leaves the remainder flapping upon the 
block. The author of Ghmamen at Home tells us 
that when on one occasion he remonstrated against 
such barbarity with a native Christian he was thus 
answered, ‘I am a very tender-hearted man, sir. 
J could not be a butcher and kill cattle; but a fish 
utters no cry.’ 

Books, most of them of the ‘ penny dreadful ’ kind, 
or even: more voluptuous, are spread oxrt for sale at 
: ,the street-side, and so are sheets of pawn-tickets. 

The Chinese have no objection to publicity. 
They take their meals in the street. They xvash 
their feet, sitting in front of their houses, in a 
/basin of hot water. They get their teeth drawn 
amidst an admiring crowd by a dentist who has 
round his neck a ghastly string of fangs, testimo- 
nials of his skill. 

The names of the streets are such as these : the 
Street of Benevolence, the Street of Ten Thousand- 
fold Peace, the Street of a Thousand Beatitudes, 
the Street of One Thousand Grandsons, and ho on. 
A particularly nnfragrant street is called the Street 
of Befreshing Breezes ! By a similar touch of ]ier- 
hap.s luiconscious satire one of the noisiest streets 
in Peking is called the Street of Perpetual Bepo.se. 
At the entrance to most streets in Canton, as in 
other Chinese towns, there is a gateway, -which is 
shut up at night by means of upright wooden posts, 
hfy attention was called by a friend who knew the 
language to the name of the street which was put 
up over one of these gateways. It was the Street 
of Increasing Virtue. I had myself remarked the 
increased, number of gambling-dens, fortune- tell- 
ing ' establishments, and other rascalities which it 
contained. 

Many of the streets are roofed, to keep them cool, 
with matting or with plates of thinned oyster-shell 
fastened together. 

Words cannot describe how Peking looks jxnd 
^elis upon a 'wet day, but we had during our stay 
in the city this .experience. The only cleaning or 


repairing that lias, as a rule, ever been done to tbe 
streets is to throw dirt and refuse into tbe middle 
from cither .side. In pi’ocess of time two great 
dikes full of ink-black, stagnant water have been 
in this way formed. In one of these, if a person 
were jostled off the street, he might be drowned; 
and probably Peking is unique in this, as in other 
things, that people have been drowned in her 
neglected streets. My friends would not venture 
out on this wet day, so I amused myself looking 
into shops and learning the customs of the people 
in their homes. Wlien they saw that I was in- 
terested in them, and was making overtures of 
friemlship, they would invite me to come in, show 
me their things, and offer tea, cakes, a pipe, or 
a cigarette. Imagine a Chinaman’s reception xvere 
he to try and get into the houses of London people 
absolutely imlcnown to him by simpfle civility ! I 
was followed by a crowd, but always by a good- 
natured crowd; and on one occasion they became so 
])i eased with my smiling confidence in them that, 
taking me by the bands, they brought me iutu a 
mosque and showed me .sacred books and other 
curious things. 

The great breadth of Peking’s chief thorough f;uv 
is concealed by two lines of booths tliat have si-)rinig 
up in a kind of ditch that extend.? on either side. 
Behind these booths fantastic .poles, gilded sign- 
boards, carved woodwork, waving streamer’s, and 
lanterns prevent passers-by fronnignoring the sho],)S. 
In this broad way may be seen literati nodding 
behind saucer-like spectacles in screened sedan- 
chairs ; boys perched on the tails of diminutive 
donkeys or bestriding shaggy ponies bitted with 
a : cruel arrangement of wire ; ramshackle wagons 
drawn by mixed teams of mules, a.sses, and oxen 
jmked together by entangled rope-traces. There 
are people from Tliibct, Manchuria, and kfongolia ; 
those from this last jdaee frequently in charge of 
strings of camels far iiner than I have gvov seen 
elsewhere. A man sits on every sixth animal, and 
di'ivc.s thenr. 

At every street corner there is something that 
calls together crowds. They are now gazing at a 
man rvLo swallows a large ball and a sword, a.nd 
who puts wooden skewers up his nostrils and into 
his eye.3. A snake-charmer charms street -arabs 
as well as snakes. The .story-teller secm.s to be 
much appreciated, judging from the number of 
open-mouthed listeners he has. Acrobats perfornr 
feats, and musicians tweak a single-stringed guitar. 
Gambling proclivities are pandered to by a sjxorts- 
man \ybo backs against all comers a well-nonri.sbed 
fighting cricket. Peopfle who possess only one prnir 
of shoes get them mended while they wait by- 
cobblers sitting at .street corners. 

Pcdlahs call attention with rattles and curious ■ 
cries to the carved jade snuff-boxes and other curios 
■which they have, spread upon the ground. Tho.se 
wlio would keep their heads cool amid all -this ex- 
citement have them shaved by a -wandering barber. 
He uses no soap, and his aj)p)aratiis i,s very simple : 



her eye ! It was a joy to wake up in tke morning. 
Wliy, she never asked lierself. Harlestone was 
always at her elbow. Curiously enough, no one 
had as yet remarked it, except perhaps Mrs 
Williams ; but she was occupied with her own 
affairs at that period, and the 3 '' were sufficiently- 
complicated to require most of her attention. 

Somehow Betty was looked on as a child. She 
had certainly been presented at Court ; but she had 
been out very little, and knew few people and was 
known of few. Then she was so much with her 
uncle, hunting, walking, and pottering, as ho called 
it. She was so quiet and retiring in the house that 
she was almost overlooked among the rather noisy 
set of peopde rvlio frequented Brayhoroiigh. 

Some woman would occasionally remark, ‘ Good- 
ness ! how wonderfully pretty that girl is!’ but 
most of the men were already appropriated and held 
in silken bands that would shortly spell bondage, 
and the remainder were hunling-iuen, who hunted 
six days in the week, and would gladly have hunted 
seven had it been possible, and who went to sleep in 
arm-chairs after dinner, ‘ No use to any one,’ as 
one fair lady spitefully remarked, looking down on 
a sleeping form wrapped in the embraces of the 
most comfortable chair in the room, riding the run 
in dreams. 

The Miss Peg, rams after the episode on the ice 
were almost natiseatingly civil — hanging round her, 
admiring her clothes, asking if they might not call 
each other by their ‘ first names,’ as our friends 
across the herring-pond term' ft ; but Beltj^ was not 
easily mollified, and kept out of their way as inticli 
as was consistent with civility. Like all bullies, 
they were cowards. ^Collar them, and they will 


two sets of boxes or drawers, one containing drawers 
for cash and razors, and a seat for the person to be 
shaved; the other a stand that encloses a pan of 
lighted charcoal for heating water. 

The large amount of wood in. Chinese houses and 
the carelessness of their inmates cause fires to be 
very common. Not seldom they are kindled by 
those who wish to rob during the confusion. Every 
fire that destroys ten houses must be reported at 
Peking. If eighty houses are burned the head official 
in the city is degraded one step. If they cannot 
secure immunity by bribery, the people through 
Avhose carelessiress: the fire originated have to stand 
for a certain time in the street wearing the wooden 
collar called the cant/ue. This explains the fuss there 
was at Woochow when, during our stay, two houses 
burst into flames. Immediately people began beating 
upon cans, drums, trays, cymbals, or blowing upon a 
bugle or large shell. Soldiers belonging to different 
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corps ran to the scene to prevent every one except, 
themselves from plundering. Some cai’ried spears, 
gingalls, and blunderbusses; others revolvers and 
rifles, in the use of which they -v'ere probablj' very 
inexpert, A. military mandarin followed on a very 
small pony at a more dignified pace. He knew that 
if the fire caused a riot, and the riot led to a 
rebellion, which in many provinces is alwaj-s on 
the point of breaking out, he, like the Ephesian 
town-clerk (Acts, xix. 40), was in danger of being 
called in question for the day’s uproar. Then the 
fire-brigade appeared ; and they were a curious sight, 
with their gaudy banners and their hand-pumps. 
They had no ‘water-dragons that save from fire,’ 
as the Chinese call the fire-engine,? at Hong-kong. 
The Woochow folk who could assist in no other way 
endeavoured to frighten the fire-demon hy discharg- 
ing volleys of fire-crackers. Truly a homeopathic 
remedy ! 


By Lady Napier of Magdala. 


CHAPTER SX. 


lUNTING weather liad apparently come 
! to stay. Delightful day.?, soft and 
j gray, the fences quite bare of leaves, 

I uncompromising and black ; tlie 
I ground elastic under the horses’ 
hoofs, neither too soft nor too hard ; 
and the horrid March days, with blinding sun, and 
hail-showers, and piercing winds from the north- 
east, as yet far distant. Blissful days for many. 

‘ It is worth a guinea a minute,’ said young Hamond, 
capering to covert on a smart little hack with a 
hogged mane and the shortest tail ever seen, and 
smoking a cigar the size of a small umbrella. 

‘Too lovely,’ said Betty, on a fine young hunter 
of her uncle’s. She rode so well and with .such 
consideration and nerve that Lord Forsyth was only 
too delighted to mount her. As he said, any horse 
wa.s the better for a day with her on its back ; an 
opinion In which Mr Leather fully concurred. 

‘ Quite the horse-breaker,’ said the Miss Pegrams 
spitefully to each other. They had declined further 
experiences with the ‘ crocks,’ and contented them- 
selves with displaying a series of smart hats in the 
carriage. 

‘I can tell you one thing,’ said Lord Harle- 
.stoue, who came riding up, ‘and that is that if 
thi.s open weather gbes on much longer some of us 
will have to hunt on our tfen toes. Two of iny 
horses won’t come out for another fortnight. The 
scent has been so wonderful, they got such grucl- 
ling.=^.’ 

‘ We shall have to fall back on the Miss Pegrams’ 
crock.?,’ laughed Betty. 

ITow she loved it, and how strangely happy she 
was with a new feeling at her heart, a softer light in 
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cave ill,’ as some one remarked of other members of 
their family. 

I like to think of during those happy days, 
fur days were coming to her that were very fur away 
from happiness. 

She was out hunting one afternoon, riding from 
covert to covert, Ilarlcstone as usual by her side, 
when a horse’s head was pushed in between them, 
and a well-known voice was heard a.s tlie rider 
obtruded himself with a ‘Beg pardon,’ and a touch 
of his hunting-crop to his hat to Lord Harlestone, 

‘ Miss Pitzhugli and I are old friends.~How do you 
do, Miss Fitahugh?’ and Geoffrey Erie appeared 
once more on the scene. 

Lord Kaiiestone looked freezingly at him, and 
moved aside. 

‘Saw Jack the other day in town, Goiu’ the 
pace, I can tell you,’ said the man, with a coarse 
laugit, to Betty. ‘ I sa)^, that’s a nice nag of yours ; 
one of “Nunky’s,” I suppose. You’ll show us alia 
dean pair of heels on him, by gum ! ’ 

Dislike and loathing swept over the girl, and she 
re.sponde J very distantly. She saw that he had 
deteriorated even in speech, and she instinctively 
fell that there was something wrong about him, and 
that he would not have dared to use that virlgar 
and familiar tone to her at Dunscaith. 

So this was the plan that Erie had evolved for the 
prrrpose of seeing Betty again. After much thought 
he had managed to get together a ‘hunting kit,’ 
as he called it : a red coat with tlie collar of a hunt 
he had never belonged to and was never likely to 
belong to, smart boots and breeches, and so forth. 
With his hat set a little on one side, he felt he had 
turned himself out quite to his own satisfaction, 
lie borrowed a horse belonging to a weak-minded 
friend, which was standing at some livery stables at 
a little town not far from Brayborough, and he had 
not forgotten to borrow and fdl a very long Imnting- 
tlask. To his rage and disgust, he found the horse 
was a brute and a cur, and that even with his 
riding nothing could be made of him should hounds 
run. And run they did. 

‘ This is your best way, Miss Fitzliugh,’ said Lord 
Harhislone a little coldly, pointing to a rather nasty 
double with a ditch on the taking-off side just ahead 
of them. With intense relief Betty put her mare at 
it — an Irish mare that did it in two like a clever eat. 
Erie’s horse absolutely refused to face it, and they 
left him, cursing loudly, on the other side. He had 
a good eye for hounds and country, however, so did 
not despair, and came up with them again late in 
the afternoon. 

He did not see Betty. Lord Harlestone’.s horse 
had cast a shoe, and he had ridden to a blacksmith’s 
shop to have it put on ; and Betty had decided to 
ride slowly home alone, as further sport seemed 
unlikely that afternoon, two coverts having been 
drawn blank. 

She was terribly disturbed. The sight of Erie 
again, and his manner to her, and the horrible 
remark about Jack, took all the pleasure out of her 


day. Constant companionship with a man like 
Harlestone, high-bred and refined, wiiose thoughts 
and ideas were in such perfect accord with her own, 
showed up Erie in most repulsive colours. 

‘ Surely lie could not have been like that at 
Dunscaith,’ she thought. ‘ We could none of us 
have stood him, “Nunky,” indeed ! How horrible 
and vulgar and familiar he was, and swearing, too, 
so shockingly at that fence ! What can he have 
meant about Jack ?’ 

She rode on, sick at heart, and at the cross-roads 
there was Erie trying to read the names on the 
sign-post. The long Hask had done its work. 

‘Oh, here you are, Miss Fitzhugh 1 Hot got 
much to say to au old friend, eh?’ as she prepared 
to move on. ‘ Any message for Jack ? I shall see 
him at the “ Empire ” to-night, I don’t doubt. Ha, 
ha ! Boys will be boys, you know. Going? Won’t 
you shake hands? I don’t suppose we shall meet 
again. I am going out to America as soon as I can 
get off, and shall try my luck at Klondike some 
time? 

She put out her little hand, and he held it as in 
a vice, bending forward to gaze in her face with 
hungry eyes. At this moment the sharp trot of a 
horse was heard, and Lord Harlestone passed them, 
raising liis hat formally to Betty. He saw the man 
holding her hand, and a great flood of auger sweep- 
ing over him showed him clearly the nature of his 
own feelings towards her, 

‘How can she ?’ he thought. ‘Such an unspeak- 
able bounder, and she so high-bred and particular 
that she would not look at yoting Hamond when he 
asked that vulgar riddle before hex* the other day, 
I saw her face of disgust.’ And he rode on, a heavy 
frown on his brow and with a pain lie had never 
felt before wringing his heart. 

‘Let go my hand, Mr Erie,’ said Betty, coldest, 
bitterest anger in her voice and despair at her 
heart, for she had seen Lord Harlestone’s face as 
he rode by, and knew that he had seen. 

‘What must he think?’ she said to herself j and 
then she knew that what he thought meant ail the 
world to her, and tliat .she loved him with all her 
being. 

Erie flung away her hand with an oath. 

‘Go!’ he said. ‘Go to your flue lover.?, and 
remember that none will ever love you as I have. 
Curse you i Curse all women ! ’ and he turned 
his horse’s head and rode away into the gathering 
gloom. 


CHAPTBB XXL 


URIOUS taste your little friend Miss 
Fitzluigh seems to have,’ drawled Mrs 
Williams to Lord Harlestone that 
evening over her cup of tea, having 
with some difficulty contrived to pin him in her 
corner. ‘ Did yon ever see such a bounder as that 
man who came up to her at Holt’s covert? I am 
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told she is engaged to him, and that he was up at 
that place of theirs in Scotland all the autumn, 
and that they are waiting until she comes of age 
to marry.’ 

‘Really!’ said Lord Harlestone uninterestedly. 
He could have slain the woman then and there 
with pleasure, and felt sure that she was not speak- 
ing the truth. Nevertheless, a cold chill of doubt 
crept over him. ‘After all, I am nearly double the 
child’s age,’ he thought,' ‘and girls take such odd 
fancies sometimes, perfectly unacconntahle to every 
one ; and often you find the nicer the girl the odder 
the fancy. She may have been looking on me all 
this time simply as her father’s friend, and I have 
made a ghastly mistake in allowing myself to care 
for her as I shall never care for woman again. I 
never believe a word, though, that Mrs Williams 
says. I shall just ask Forsyth.’ 

Harlestone’s Avas an unusual cliaracter. Intensely 
proud, and at the same time diffident, he had ner-er 
felt in the least tlegi’ee disposed to propose to any 
one, and few women attracted him. Hot-tempered, 
he might easily be blinded by passion ; and when he 
did love, the woman he loved would be placed on such 
a pinnacle that any fall from it would be fatal. 

Betty did not appear at tea-time, and came down 
to dinner looking pale and tired. 

Harlestone aAmided her all the evening, and 
slipped off early to the smoking-room. He sat there 
smoking and staring gloomily into the fire. 

‘ How white and sad the child looked ! ’ he thought. 

‘ Is it possible slie can care for that cad ? I wish I 
could get hold of Forsyth.’ 

Lord Forsyth came in. 

‘Who Avas that felloAA", Daddy, who seemed to 
knoAv your niece so Avell, Avho shoved himself along- 
side of her at Holt’s covert ? ’ said Harlestone. 

‘ He is a f elloAV called Erie,’ ansAvered his lord- 
ship. ‘ That young ass Jack picked him up at some 
race meeting. It appears Erie Avas staying at a 
house in the neighbourhood of the boy’s crammer’s, 
and lie got liold of Jack, buttered him up, I suppose 
■ — the uo}’’ is as vain as a peacock — and got himself 
askt,;d up to .shoot at Dunseaith. Jack got rather 
sick of him, I believe, and liad to take him south, 
as he could not get rid of him otherwise.’ 

Harlestone groaned in spirit. All the po.ssibilities 
of the case rose before him, converted his oAvn 
fears into certainties. He loved Betty. He did not 
attempt to disguise that fact from himself. The scales 
had fallen from his eyes Avhen he had beheld the 
scene at the cross-roads, the figure of the mati and 
girl outlined sharply against the evening sky. He 
had seen him clasping her hand and the eager Avay 
in which he Avas bending forAAmrd to gaze in her 
face, and it was enough, 

‘ I shall hunt, this month,’ he muttered to himself 
as be knocked the ashes out of his last pipe on the 
bars of the grate, ‘and then I shall send the horses 
up to Tattersall’s and go and get ready for the 
Pamirs. I shall keep out of the child’s Av^ay as 
much as possible, for I can’t trust myself.’ 
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With a stretch of weariness and a shake of his 
great shoulders, he marched up to his room to bed. 


CHAPTKR XSII. 

ETTY Avas miserable. The ned 

to liav'e gone out of her life. She 
AA'as Avretchedly anxious, too, about her 
brother. Erie’s foul insinuations liauiited 
her day and night, and she pictured Jack in vague 
and terrible .surroundings, which she felt must be 
all tliat was Avicked and bad. He sometimes Avrote 
to her sliort, affectionate scraAvIs, full of chafi’, but 
telling her nothing about himself or his doings. 

Then young Hamond had takear to ‘lauzzhag’ 
round her, as she called it to herself, boriiag her un- 
speakably, always seeming to be near her in the 
hunting-field and in the hou.se. In his oaaui elegant 
phraseology, he Avas quite ‘off’ Mrs Williams. Per- 
haps her day on Cherry had brought about that 
mysterious result, and he thought Miss Fitzhiigh 
‘ simply a ripper.’ 

Betty could have sobbed Avitli misery and Avith. 
loneliness. Lord Harlestone seldom spoke to her 
excepting as politeness required. The huge floating 
parties at Brayborough, if one may use the expre.s- 
sion, made tlie change easy and unremarkable. If 
there Avere any out-of-door diversions, AAmlks, and so 
on planned by Lord Forsyth on off-days, Harlestone 
generally excused himself on the plea of having 
budgets of letters requiring attention, and arrange- 
ments to write about connected Avith his pi’opo.sed 
turn years’ trip to the Pamirs. His one object 
seemed to be to keep out of her wny. Once be came 
up Avitli her on her Avay home from hunting, and 
her heart .seemed to leap into her throat ; but oLlicrs 
rode up and joined them, and the changed state of 
things betAveen them appeared to be unalterable. 

It is impossible to describe Iioav the girl missed 
him. His companionship had become so much to 
her; he Avas so pleasant and clever, he had seen so 
much, and thou be was so gentle and kiml. He 
had insensihl}^ glided into her life, and she had 
hardly a thought apart from him. 

‘IloAv good he WHS to Jolinnie AA'hen he got 
caught in that horrid trap and I thought his foot 
AA'as cut off,’ thought Betty, Avith tears in her ejms ; 
‘ and hoAV fond Johnnie AA^as of him I He took to 
him at once, a thing Johnnie ncAmr does. He must 
have thought little of me indeed, seeing Mr Erie 
holding my hand like that. Hoay I wish I might 
go home to Dunseaith ! ’ 

She Avas, however, not to go home to Dunseaith 
then. It Avas impossible she should leave Bray- 
borough. There w&s the Wilton Hunt hall coming 
on, and possibly a dance in the house, could Lord 
Forsyth be induced to face the horrors of such a 
domestic upsetting. And, aboA’e all, Lord Forsyth 
Avould be both hurt and offended at her leaving 
just then. 

{To be continued.) 
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A. T E 11 1 T A B L E ^ M A G N B M 0 P B S.’ 

By W. B. riOBERTSON, 


tliat have not seen the one 
bviiirlred and seventh issne of the 
London Directory can, of 
course, have no idea of its inagni- 
tucle. For their benefit, then, let 
it be plainly stated in matter-of-fact 
terms that the voluino u'oighs thirteen and a rpiarter 
pounds and is seven inches thick. The superficies of 
its pages — which, excluding advertisements, number 
five thousand — is ten and a half inches by seven 
i!icha.s. Of books of .serious import it is often said 
that they are not to be taken np lightly. This is 
more literally true of the tome before us than of 
any other hook we wot of ; yet it may be safely 
asserted that no book is more frequently taken up 
or consulted. Before proceeding to dip into these 
five thousand closely printed pages, which on a 
rtiugh estimate seem to contain about a couple of 
million entries, we shall refer to one or two points 
in the development of this monster'. 

It made its modest bow to the public as The Neio 
jbmval Directory for the Year 1800, and was printed 
on a page a little less tlian half the .sis;o of this 
Jvitrnal There were two hundred, and ninety-two 
of these pagc.s giving simply the names of from 
eleven thousand to twelve thousand people and 
thtdr . addresses, with a list of bankers and some 
]K).stal and shipping information. The volume was 
handy enough, and no doubt useful enough for those 
chys. : It was published under the pati’onage of the 
Postmaster-General and by. a Post-Office department 
now long extinet, under rvhich the old letter-carriers 
collected and arranged the entries. In 1S30 Mr 
F. F. Kelly -was appointed to this department, which 
soon aftei'wards succumbed to an attack in ilu! 
House of Commons by tlie Hon. Tliomas Duncombe, 
the then well-known Radical member for Finsbury. 
This led to the pnhlicatiuu being withdrawn from 
the Post- Office and the old letter-carriers being 
superseded by special agents fur the collection of the 
necessary information. Mr Kelly retained command, 
and in thi.s way became the founder of the business 
now known as Kelly’s Directories, Limited. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note, to the ratlier 
scanty information the Directory gave regarding 
London was added for the first time a li.st of Loudon 
newspapers. These comprised nine morning dailies 
and five evening dailie.s, of which there still survive 
the Times, Morning Post, Morning Advertiser, Pnhlic 
Ledger, and Gkhe. In the list tvere also ten Sunday 
papers, of which the best-known survivor is the 
Ohserver, Under ‘London daily morning papers’ 
we find fcliirty-one entries in this year’s issue, and 
under ‘ London daily evening papers ’ fifteen entries. 
Weekly and other periodical journals are now 
legion. In LS40, in addition to tlie alphabetical list 
of residents, the book gave an alphabetical list of 


streets rvith the re.sideiU.s repeated uudor them, auu 
an ali>habetical list of trades wil.li those engaged in 
tliem. Tlie nninher of it.s pages now increased to 
eight hundred and twentjg the page it.self becoming 
larger. In 1843 it came out with its find map 
of Loudon — a rather crude affair when coniimred 
with the detailed and highly finished map wc 
are all — visitors to London a.s well a.s Londoners 
tliemselres — so familiar with and so innch in- 
debted to. Anotlier important step has luti-ly 
been taken — namely, the addition of the London, 
county suburbs. The county of London covers an 
area of one lunidrod and twenty-one square miles ; 
the territory dealt with in previous issues covered 
only about sixty’' scpiare miles. The enlarged area 
taken under its wdng has added two pounds one 
ounce to the weight of the book, and over eleven 
liundred to the number of its pages. It must not 
be supposed that the compilers are proud of the 
dimensions of their book ; on tbe contrary, they are 
continually battling to keep them down by the 
exclusion of superfluous entries, the adoption of 
.smaller type, f.he use of finer paper, and a resort to 
contractions so far as is compatible 'with intelligi-; 
bility. Still the pmiderou.s tome grow-s, and still it 
must grow with the growth of London. 

Tlie main sections of the book are the streets, 
commercial, and. trade sections, comprising in the 
wain portion of the book six hundred and eiglity- 
.seven, nine hundred and twenty-five, anfl eight 
liuudreJ and forty-four page.? respectively, and in 
the suburban portion three hundred and sixty-six, 
two hundred and thirty-one, and two hundred and 
ten pages. Naturally, the commercial and trades 
.section.? are highest in and immediately around the 
City and lowest in the suljurbs. Looking through 
the streets section, we miss Tweezer.? Alley, wliich 
lies at the back of W. H. Smith & Sons’ Strand 
premises, and is mainly devoted to stabling. 
Curiously cnongb, too, there seems to be no- 
Carpenter Street, though those rcspousilfie mu.st 
have heeu driven hard for name.s, seeing they have 
given us twenty-three High Streets, fourteen King 
Streets, thirteen Charles Streets, twelve Jaine.s, 
twelve Church, eleven George, and teir John Streets. 
Their thoughts would appear to have run more- 
in the direction of food than of crafts, as witne.ss 
Piclile Herring Street, Ham Yard, Sugar-loaf 
Mhilk, Mulberry Place, Honey Lane, Pepper Street, 
Salmon Lane, Bacon Street, Bread Street, Goose 
Yard, Cherry Garden, Poultry, Cow Lane, Lamb’s 
Passage, Milk Street, Beer .Lane, Fish Street, 
.Pudding Lane, and so on. Perhaps it wa.s this same 
disposition to look on the best side of things that 
led them to name the approach to Shoreditch work- 
house Paradi.se Rowa A Paradise Street in Bother- 
hi the seems .so far to belie its name as to need a 



police-station in it, and anotlier in Marylebone is 
bisected by Grotto Passage and Paradise Place. 
Eden is represented, by a Grove and a Street, tlie 
Grove being intersected by Hope Street and tbe 
Street commencing witli a pawnshop. Adam and 
Eve are present in the shape of a Court and a Yard 
in which is a smithy. They are stronger in the 
trades section— -sis , fully licensed public -houses 
bearing their conjoint names. Tranquil Vale should 
be a desirable place of abode. It is far, liowex’-er, 
from the centre— namely, at Blackheath — and con- 
tains an infants’ school. There are three Trafalgar 
S(xuares in addition to the one that is known all 
over the world. One of these in Fulham apx>ears to 
have only two sides, and is mainly occupied by 
people who let apartments ; another in Camberwell 
has only one of its inhabitants entered in the 
Directory, as has also the third, which is in Step- 
ney. No one seems as yet to have had the andacity 
to annex the names of Pall Mall or Piccadilly. 

In these street names the numbers favoured are 
three and seven — thus. Three Colts Street and Lane, 
Three Herring Court, Three Cranes Lane, Three 
Crown Square, Three Mills Lane, Three Nun Court, 
Tliree Oak Lane, and Three Tuns Passage ; there are 
also Triangles, Trident Street, and several Trinitys. 
An to seven, Ave have Seven Dials, Seven Sisters, 
Seven Star Alley, and Seven Step Alley. Other 
liguros occur in Nine Elms, Five Bells TVharf, Half- 
moon Lane, First Avenue (Paddington), First Street 
(Chelsea), and One Tree Hin(Peckham), which, being 
uninhabited except b}' open-air orators and their 
followers on Sundays, is not given in lid///. One 
suggests nothing, and there is a Nil Street, imme- 
diately i'olloAVod by Nile Street, famous for it-s ‘guns.’ 
These streets are in Hoxto]!, and the ‘gnus of the 
Nile,’ Avhich is a market street, were a set of thieves 
of both sexes —burglars, pickpocket.', warebonse- 
robbers, van-stealors, shoplifters, and such like. 
'I’he present King, wlicu Prince of Wales, visited 
Nile Street to lay the foundation-stone of some 
AYorkmon’s dwellings. Tlie 'women inhabitants, to 
show their loyalty, hung articles of wearing apparel 
acros.s the streets by way of relieving their mean 
and dull ax>penrance. One brazen daughter of Eve, 
bolder than the rest, displayed a garment of under- 
wear that shall be nameless, and afteiuvards declared 
that as tbe Prince passed under it be broadly smiled. 
Shcxdierdess Walk is the pastoral name of the dingy 
street that rums j^ast the wc,st end of the Nile. 

Eeverting to the duxdication of names, we note there 
are t^vo Lombard Strcot.« besides the great banking 
centre — one on the south side of Fleet Street, w'here 
Pxmoh is printed, and the other in Stepney, seem- 
ingly devoted chiefly to embroidery and the drying 
of herrings. Tlmre are also seven London Streets, 
besides a London Eoad, Place, Mews, Lane, Fields, 
and Whill. There are also sixty-six Great Streets, 
Road.s, Alleys, &c,, and eighty-six Little, which says 
something for the modesty at anj’’ rate, even if it 
reflects on the inventiveness, of earlier generations. 

In the commercial section of the Directory w'e 


A YEPJTABLE ^MAGNUM OPES.’ 


have the names of something like one hundred 
and eiglity-five tbousand peoxfle and firms arranged 
alphabetically, Avitli their postal and telegraphic ad- 
dresses and teleifljone numbers, and forty-six thou- 
sand more in the .suhnrhan portion, with siin liar 
inforamtion about them. One naturally looks to 
tlie Smiths to see how they balk. They occupy 
eighteen columns, and the number to tbe column is 
about a Iiundred. hStrange to say, they are run 
close, not by the Joneses or the Broivns or the 
Robinsons, but by the Maes, avIio, from Macadam 
to M‘William, occujpy' fifteen columns. Jones and 
Brown are a long ■way behind, with only nine 
columns each, and Eobinson sho'ws only a beggarly 
four columns- What is it in the virile Smith that 
makes Mm outnumber all others! Peihap-s it is 
due to a lack of originality or indhdduality, and to 
that tendency we have of following the crowd. All 
the chances, for instance, in the ease of a waif 
■needing a name are in favour of its being called 
Smith ; and any one seeking to change his name to 
conceal his identity cannot do better than, hury 
himself in the greatest crowd. 

These, liowever, are mere surmises, a-nd must be 
treated as sucli, for we note some of the mighty dea>l 
calling on us to lift tbern out of the obscurity they 
have fallen into in Iheso degenerate days. Here, for 
instance, is the sublime Plato running -a dining-room ; 
Livy tbe historian of IlannihLil lets apartments, 
Avhile Hannibal luuiself lias become a Mincing Lane 
merchant ; Homer the blind old bard of Scio’s Isle 
keeps a ^juib,’ and Julius Caesar a chemist’s sIioja ; 
Noah and John Banyan are no'w greongrocens : 
Crusoe has dropped the I?obin.son and become a 
merchant, while his man Friday is a butcher ; 
Oliver Twist, too, i.? here as a hootmakcr. In such 
matter-of-fact way.s does romance usually end. 

We notice that Mr Tix)ple keep,? the Noah’s Ai'k 
public-house, and that hfi-s Diggins lots ‘dig.« and 
so do Mrs Thunder and hirs Barks and Mrs Tongue 
and Mrs Chat(t)er. It is astonisliing liow many of 
our names are derived from the human anatomy. 
There is, for instance, Hand-one of vchoin, by 
tbe way, is a bootmaker — Head, Body, Tue, Leg, 
Shoulders, Knee, Knoebono, Bottom, Neck, Hair, 
Eye, Tooth, Li]>p, Cheek, Bone, Chinn. Tlien from 
the animal world we have Hog, Heron, Herring, 
Fish, Gill, Eoach, Pike, Elephant, Bird, Swan, 
Starling, CroAv, Babbitts, Fox, Linnett, Canary, 
Bugg, Ihuvlc, Finch, Bee, Nightingale, Moth, Lion, 
Pidgeon, Book, Piaven, Wren, Bjiarrow, Lark. Their 
from the vegetable Avorld, Apple, FloAver, Spink, 
Daffodil, Vine, Fig, Fruit, Ash, Beech, Oats, Mos.s. 
The month.? of the year are represented by August, 
March, klay ; buman relationships by Boy.s, Cousins, 
Sifstere, Stripling, Child, Husband, ITnele, Lass, 
Brothers, Brotherhood, Ladd, Fathers, Neighbour. 
States of mind are represented by such names as 
Fear, Funk, Grave, Gay, Jolly; states of- being — 
shall we say ?— by Liermann and Lies t numbers by 
Two, Twelves, Twentyman, Twins. But why go on ? 
The heavenly bodies are there in Sun, Moon, and 



ETER. BUSH sat one hot afternoon 
undeg : the shady trees of Ms inn- 
garden, wliich looked out upon the 
river. His time was his own, as 
two hours at least must .elapse 
Lefore tlie evening guests began 
to drop round for their ScJiojipm of wine or their 
Kni(j of beer. Peter therefore felt very much at 
his ease sitting there, drawing at his long pipe, and 
watching the blue smoke sail away over the parapet 
■or twist in ringlets up among the leaves. 
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makers, valentine and poetry-card makers, asses’ 
milk vendors, crinoline -steel makers, birch-rod 
makers, blood-driers, panic-bolt makers, tattooists, 
einbalmers, badger-bair merchants. 

Other sections in the book which can simply be 
named are the Official Directory, an alphabetically 
arranged list of those holding appointments in any 
Government or law office ; Parliamentary Directory ; 
Postal Directory ; City, Municipal, Parochial, and 
Clerical Directory ; Conveyance Directory, in which 
it is astonisliing to find bow many carriers’ carts still 
come into London from the country round about ; 
Banking Directory; La^v Directory ; and Court 
Directory, in which are given the names and ad- 
dresses of persons occupying private houses of some 
standing. In this last-mentioned part appear the 
people of fashion whom we still associate with the 
West End, though during the last fifty years they 
have set their faces almost completely in a south- 
westerly direction, where now' stand some of London’s 
finest streets and squares, such as Bel grave Square, 
for instance, on a site that far into last century 
was known! as the ‘ Five Fields,’ a rather uncanny 
neighbourliood. 

The merit of such a book as the Post-Office 
London Directory, -with its uncountable details, 
depends upon its accuracy and the convenience of 
its arrangement for reference. On these points it 
has never been impugned, and notwdthstauding its 
great size, it is, from its shape and make, the easiest 
book in the world to open. Some idea of the labour 
involved in keeping it np to date year after year 
may be gathered from tlie fact that the amalgama- 
tion of the Union Bank of London ■with Smith, 
Payne, & Smith’s Bank, under the style of the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bunk, necessitated alterations 
in more than nine hundred places. Then wdiat a 
crop of libel suits the proprietors would lay them- 
selves open to if they did not verify every notice of 
alteration ! An enemy of Smith, for instance, might 
cause them to be notified tliat Smith had .shut up 
shop. Such kind of mischief has been attempted ; 
but no communication involvi'ug any alteration in 
the book is acted upon until it has been verified by 
personal inquiry by one of the agents. 


By FpwVIScis E, Romanes, Author of The Legend of Poddcrlurg. 


The Rhine w^as extraordinarily lo'^v that season — 
so low that the shingle stretched away in front 
of the inn’s miniature sea-w'all like an ocean beach, 
and the children rvading could hear each other’s 
cries from shore to shore. In the west w'ere the 
wharfs, led-roofed houses, and gray steeples of 
Bodenlieim. To the nortli, the bridge flung its 
arches across the stream. 

In time, to judge by the numerous mounds of 
stones and gravel that appeared on the shore, as 
if piled there by giant hands, the beach hid fair to 


Star. Heaven itself is there ; so is Day and Nox, 
hut not night ; so is End, hut not beginning. 

We must proceed now to the trades section, in 
which there appear something like a quarter of a 
million entries M the London portion and over 
sixty thousand in the suburban. Perhaps the most 
sw'oilen trade is that of the publican, wnth fifty-four 
columns in the former and tea in the latter. The 
favourite names for public-houses appear to be E,ed 
Lion and Wliite Hart. Of the former there are 
forty-eight, and of the hitter forty-three. Odd 
names are exemplified in the Three Loggerhead, 
Rent Day, Bombay Grab, Baptist’s Plead, Brazen 
Serpent, World Turned Upside Dowm, and World’s 
End, The Stock Exchange members run to fifty- 
eight columns. Bakers appear to number one thou- 
sand six hundred (or about a fourth of the publicans), 
butchers one thousand four hundred, tailors tw'o 
thousand seven hundred, dressmakers two thousand, 
builders tw’o thousand, people wdio let apartments 
three thousand five hundred, wdth five hundred board- 
iug-liouse keepers, chandlers’ shops three thousand 
three hundred, dairymen one thousand six hundred, 
about seven hundred clubs, and over tw'o thousand 
confectioners. At the other end of the pole there 
is one dripping - merchant, one fat-melter, one 
peat-merchant, one skewer manufacturer, two rat- 
catchers, one ormolu manufacturer, and one turtle 
importer. New trades are every year being intro- 
duced and old trades dying ouL The motor industry 
has given rise to many trade headings quite unknown 
to the Directory a few years ago. Fifty years ago 
there used to be a list of ‘cuppers,’ but cupping 
dying out, so did ilie cuppers. One of the industries 
just mentioned is dying — namely, ormolu manufac- 
ture, and the present single representative adheres 
to it simply because it w-as introduced into this 
country from Paris by his great-great-grandfather 
in 1702. People scarcely kno!y nowadays W’hat 
ormolu is, though picture-frames and decorative 
work generally, wdmn decoration wm less common 
than nowq were largely composed of it. It is really 
finely chased brass gilt, and is in gold what old 
Bheiiield plate, now a lost art, wms in silver. Other 
trades just to be noted are inuflin and crumpet 







FATHER IlHINE. 


vanish altogether — giant hands indeed, the great 
crawling paws of a dredger. 

Peter smiled blandly to think of the hard road 
and busy quay that one day would exist below 
his garden- wall. 

For some time the machine had been silent. It 
w;is labouring sluggishly up-stream now, to recom- 
mence operations directly opposite the inn. The 
iron duct, resembling some gruesome reptile creep- 
ing on stilts over the sand, was being placed 
anew. Shortly, driven by tons of yellow water, 
a freight of boulders, sand, and gravel would he 
sent spinning along, and tossed many feet beyond 
its massive jaws. 

Next summer, should all be well, Peter would 
have a companion at the inn. Already overtures 
had been made to the present owner for an easy- 
payment purchase of the house and garden. Then 
Peter and Betine would indeed be landlord and 
lady of the ‘ Vater Rhein.’ 

Was not the room upstairs about furnished? 
Had not two highly polished wooden bedsteads 
stood — for how long was it ? — side by side, wnitiug 
proudly patient, with their red spring mattresses 
and holster wedges, for the dressing of snow’'-white 
linen Betine must provide as her wedding portion? 
Moreover, on the pine-'wood floor lay a tiny carpet ; 
and the wardrobe and two chairs comprising the 
remaining decorations seemed as anxious that the 
room should be tenanted as the forlorn-looking 
beds themselves. 

Slowly, with a grinding noise, the chain of iron 
pails began to revolve. Little wduffs of steam 
spouted iihpudently from , the vessel’s side. A 
thousand devils seemed let loose. Eai'th trembled 
at the , uproar. Even the sea-gulls, which had 
flitted from their far Dutch coasts, flew piping off, 
settling on shore or dropping lightly on the stream 
a hundred yards away. And there was a great 
scurry of hare legs and splashing of water as the 
children fled from the artificial thunder. 

Just then Peter looked up. Something heavier 
than usual u^as coming along the duct. A square- 
shaped article : ‘Not a boulder that.' Peter shaded 
his eyes, gave one long look, and perceived the 
object to be a chunky-looking wooden box. On 
it came, tossed like a child’s jday thing, and at 
length, with force enough to burst each rusty hand 
that encircled it, was pitched up the dripping pile. 
On the summit it gave one drunken sway as if 
dazed by the race it had run, and settled hack 
firmly between two blocks of stone. 

The sun was just disappearing beliind the minster 
church of Bodenheim, and the sky was all one 
blaze, out of which the spires stood up like charred 
trunks in some forest fire. 

That instant, as if by command of the vanishing 
disc, the dredger eased its grinding. Slower and 
slower went the chain-belts, and at last ceased from 
motion. Peter looked furtively round. No one 
was in sight. Not a sound was to be heard. Even 
Lotte the niaid-of-all-work had ended that seeni- 


iugly interminable ditty she had been singing (to 
herself) all day long in the tap-room. 

Several of the dredger’s crew were again prcqiaring 
to move their vessel. Some were laying tarpaulins 
over the silent cogwheels and chains. Others had 
landed and were dragging the snake-like duct au'ay 
piecemeal in preparation for the morning’s worlv. 
Soon they too would be on hoard, and the beach 
deserted for the night. The box had remained 
unseen. Peter waited imtil the dredger was up the 
river, roimd the bend. Then, whistling gaily to 
disarm suspicion, he went leisurely down the well- 
worn terrace-steps and on to the shingle below. 
But in a short time his whistling ceased, and a 
shrill little chirp as of some night-bird took its 
place. Afterwards the sound became fainter. Peter 
\vas out of sight behind the heap, hut at intervals 
the bird continued to call. 

Betine was knitting by the street door when she 
heard the 'vvell-knowm cry. She toned quickly, 
and, passing through a stone-flagged passage, soon 
reached the garden. Here, carried by a puff' of 
flower-scented Avind Avhich tossed Betine’s flaxen 
curls like sheaves in an autumn gale, the sound 
became more distinct. ‘ It Avas Peter, sure enongh ! ’ 
Hoav long Avould it be necessary for him to summon 
her like that ? Only one year more. This time 
next summer. Betine reddened and lowered her 
eyes. She still continued her knitting as she picked 
her Avay over the rough stones, but looked up and 
round at intervals to learn Avhere her lover lay 
hid. The signal was repeated. Betine commenced 
to hurry her steps, 

‘ Quick, mein Sclmtz,’ said a warning vmice, 
‘Come behind the pile, I can’t see any one at the 
inn yet. ' Canyon?’ 

‘No; more’s the pity,’. Betine returned, mistak- 
ing his manner. ‘But AAdiat on earth haAm you got 
up there?’ 

Peter Avas on his knees, fumbling among the 
stones. 

‘Earth !’ he cried ; ‘sky you mean. The Rhine 
gods have sent this. Treasure— that ’a Avhat it is I 
But,’ he panted, scrambling doAvn, ‘ it Avould take 
the opposite of Rhine gods to , move it. I must fetch 
a pick and croAALar.’ 

‘ Rhine gods — nonseii.se ! ’ said Betine, Neverthe- 
less she greAv a shade paler. There Avas, after all, 
a good deal of superstition iu her nature. She 
finished sceptically, hoAvever : ‘ It ’s only an old box, 
Avith nothing in it, I’ll Avager, but rusty nails.’ 

Peter shook his head. ‘To-night,’ he declared 
solemnly, ‘ aa'C shall see,’ 

Betine A’’entured a peep from behind a boulder. 
She touched liis arm. 

‘Some guests have arrived at the inn. Lotte is 
serving them noAV. Go np, Peter ; 1 Avill Avait here 
a Avhile. Some, one might see u.s come out together,, 
and give old mama Klalsch [goasip] a chance,’ 

Peter laughed. ‘We’ll be safe from that old 
lady’s tongue for eAmr before the suoav flies,’ ha 
said, looking confidently up at the ancient box. 
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Niglit was falling rapidly. Betine almost com- 
manded liim to go at last. 

‘Don’t even tell your mother, mind,’ Peter said, 
]mtting on his coat. Then he strolled away, 
linmming a lively air, and vanished behind the 
mound. 

Blit to go hade to the afternoon. Far up above 
the town, across the river, a boat lay drawn well 
up the beach. She wms not an elegant craft, hut 
pictui'esc|ue enough, lying over on the yellow sand, 
with the water lapping her tar-smeared stern. 

Just as Peter sauntered whistling down the steps 
a telescope closed with a click, and, uttering many 
guttural expressions of satisfaction, two creeping 
figures disappeared from view. Beyond the boat, 
a loiv-path stretched away, ribbon-like, up and 
down the stream. Farther back waved gently, 
as an ocean swell, the still green ears of a held 
of rye. 

At sundown there was a movement among the 
grain; the stalks were pushed rudely aside; two 
boarded faces appeared at the opening. Later, the 
boat, propelled l^y four powerful arms, shot rapidly 
into niid-.stream and edged away towards the opposite 
shore. 

Bub Betine guessed nothing of all this. Hor did 
Peter, although, being an old river-man, he should 
have, and never ceased to lament his stupidity all 
the days of his life, 

Meanwhile, on a bank of dry sand, Betine had 
sat down and recommenced her work. But soon 
it became too dark for knitting. The busy hngers 
stopped. Immediately she must start for home. 

Then she began to think. ‘ Supposing Peter were 
right, and the chest really contained treasure. That 
would mean— -endless were tlie joys— marriage, the 
inn, travel perhaps ! ’ Betine looked up now with 
some degree of awe. There, endowed with an ever- 
iucrcasiug interest, still secure between the twin 
boulder.-, lay the chunky wooden box. But suppose 
some one should come and take (steal) it while she 
was a Wily —before Peter arrived? And Betine, in 
spite of a growing bunger and the certain know- 
ledge of a rating at home, determined to stand watch 
till her lover’s return. An hour and more passed ; 
sim knew by the clocks of Bodeaheirn. The air was 
becoming cold. ‘ When would Peter come ? ’ Betine 
got up and moved round the pile. About a hundred 
yards oif was the lighted inu-gardeu. That was lier 
Peter, that big form moving about among his guests 
ami stopping for a time at each table. Lolie seemed 
to have wings as she Hew from door to tex'race ; 
and the hum of many voices came from afar, as the 
hiizz of a swarm of bees. 

Away in the cast, behind the hills, the sky was 
.show'ing signs of the moon’s pale light. Soon the 
w'hole stretch of water would he shivering under 
her yellow beams. . To the north seemed to hang 
a row of sparkling jewels, and a great red lamp 
warned all the silent passing barges of the bridge’s 
central arch. It rvas indeed a giorio,us night, 
Betine, stand iug there alone, gave a deep sigh, 


stretching out her arin.s as if to clasp it to Irer breast. 
If Peter would but look he would see her and surely 
come ! 

Suddenly a grating sound canre from the gravel- 
heap at her side. Betine started round in a frenzy 
of terror. The chest had changed its position. 
Some portion of sand must have given way. 
Presently, as though impelled by an irresistible 
force, it slowly rose on end, seemed to hesitate a 
moment, then, w-ith one big rock as a companion, 
rolled heavily down the slope and lay upright at 
Betine’s feet. 

But this last strain had proved too great for even 
these time-worn bands. The moon’s rays shone on 
a gaping lid. Betine was on her knees in one 
moment, and buried to the elbows the next in a 
confusion of gold and silver trinkets, black and 
tarnished by time. Deep down, beneath some 
flimsy fabric so rotten with age that it flew away 
in tiny pieces like burnt paper from an open fire, 
Betine found a leathern case. She pressed the little 
button, fearfully at first— harder still ! The cover 
flew back. Blinking like a big green eye, and en- 
circled by a string of priceless pearls white as the 
neck they had once adorned, gleamed an emerald 
that would have charmed the evil eye of old Islero 
himself. 

Betine gasped. Hark ! was not that the sound of 
creaking oars ? The girl ceased her wondering and 
looked cautiously round. All was silence : only the 
wash of the river, the ever- diminishing babble of 
voices from the inn. 

Peter ivould soon be here. What a surprise to 
see the wedding-gift the Khiiie gods had brought 
her! Betine unbuttoned her dress. Sojnething 
glimmered for a second about her throat, A little 
click — the clasp still worked to perfection. Another 
moment, and witli its dainty circlet the gem was 
secure from mortal eye, hidden safely away in the 
folds of a summer dre.s3. 

From the west, unheeded, the night-clouds had 
arisen. Betine gave a little disapj-toiuted cry as the 
moon disappeared into their sombre folds, leaving 
the beach in all but absolute darkness. 

Swiftly and noiselessly, manned by two crouching 
forms, a boat came floating down. LTiiheard by tbo 
kneeling girl, the prow scraped on the sand. Two 
dusky ligures approached unseen. A sudden rush — 
a heavy blow whicli sent the whole earth swinging 
round. Betine remembered no more. 

When she recovered Peter wais bending over her. 

Where was she ? Ah ! she remembered now. 
‘The box!’ she whispered. 

‘Oh, drat the box!’ he cried. ‘It is gone for 
good. Perhaps it ivas only old nails after all. But 
you, Betine, not dead, tlianlc God ! ’ 

Betine looked up, and smiled to notice, by the 
light of a lantern he had brought, how pale her 
lover looked. 

Petei',’ she said faintly, ‘ my wedding-present — 
see ! ’ And Betine drew something from her bodice. 

THE ESE0. 
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AAIBRIG AN G 0 LD-PN 0 S PE C T 0 E S, 

By Bay Allen Willey. 


LIMBING over mountains, trudging 
along gorges and valleys, spending 
■week after week in tlie wilderness 
far from any human habitation, are 
thousands of men, many who have 
spent half of their lives in this 
manner. The American terms them prospectors 
for the reason that they are searching for indica- 
tions of wealth which may he concealed beneath 
the rocky ledge or in the sands of the watercourse. 
They include the ‘pocket-hunter’ who disdains to 
search for gold except in the form of pockets, which 
are crevices occasionally found amid the rocks where, 
by a strange freak of nature, lumps of the yellow 
metal have been deposited. Pockets have been found 
wdiich have yielded their discoverers a fortune ; 
but it is another instance where fortune is tickle, 
for one may search year after year without being 
rewarded. The other kind of prospector is satisfied 
to obtain the gold or silver ii'i any form, whether 
it„be in flakes so fine that the particles are little 
more than dust, or imprisoned in pieces of quartz 
which must be crushed before it can be secured. 
Both classes of gold-hunters, however, roam over 
the region between the Pacific coast and the eastern 
foothills of : the Eocky Mountains, except those 
who have gone into Alaska and British Columbia. 
Although over half a century has passed since the 
nuggets were found on Sutter’s Greek which caused 
California to be called the Golden State, one may 
chance upon the prospector throughout the western 
country described, pertiapjs on the outskirts of some 
milling town, perhaps fifty miles distant from any 
abode of man. 

There are prospectors 'whose heads have become 
gray in the search for w'ealth, others just past .the 
age of boyhood. All are easily recognised, however, 
by the kit the}' carry ou their l.acks : a shovel and 
a pa'u, a gun, and a supply of provisions on which 
one depends when he cannot secure food in the 
wilderness. Those who venture into the mouutains 
may take a small iron bar or pickaxe. When the 
p'l’ospector enters a region v/here he believes he may 
■’ make a strike,’ he looks out sharply for ledges of 
rock which oi'erhang a valley, and for the dry bed 
of a stream. As he goes over the bed, now and 
then he digs up a shovelfid of the sand and places 
it ill his pan. Then filling the pan with water, he 
stirs the sand and water together and gradually 
pours the ini.\;ture over the rim. When the pan 
is nearly emptied, eagerly he looks for anything 
which may glisten. If the sand is of a dark colour 
his interest is increased, for this is usually the gold- 
hearing sand, as the miner calls it. Should he find 
the glittering particles, he washes more of the sand, 
and perhaps remains on the spot month after month, 
securing the gold in this crude fashion. The old 


miner knows that such metal found in the beds 
of streams is iisually washed down from the rocks v i 
above, and endeavours, to find the vein or lode from i 

which it came. This he does by breaking pieces I 

from the ledges here and there, and examining j 

them. Sometimes he has come upon riches in a i 

single day by happening to hit the right spot. I 

Every state and territory in which gold and silver 
have been found in any quantity has its stories of I 

discoveries w'hich, -while they seem like romances ! 

when told, are examjiles of the adage that truth is j 

stranger than fiction. Montana fiirnislies several of 
the more interesting. Eveiy prospccior in the Eocky 
Mountains has probably heard the tale ('»f how old 
Tom Cruise discovered the great Brum Lomond 
Mine. For years the. old miner had been sluicing 
out the gold in the bed of a creek a few miles from 
Helena. Some days he secured less than a dollar’s j 

worth, and other days five times as much. The 
uncertainty was discouraging, but he had e.xpeii- f 

ence enough to know that the ledge from wdiieli . I 
the gold had been washed must be somewhorc in , 

the vicinity, so he explored the valley, but -without ; 

result. Then he climbed the sides for hundreds i 

of feet. At last he saw a projection -which was J 

apparently rock covered with earth and leaves. A 
few digs with the shovel laid bare the outcropping 
of the ore-vein which was to become one of tlie 
most famous in the woi'ld. 

In the long list of accidental uiscoveries which 
have made fortunes either for the discoverers or 
others to whom they divulged them, that of Park City 
will always occupy a prominent place. It was not 
always termed Pai’k City, and many of the miners 
in IT tall to this day call it Parley’s Park, its original 
name. Sitting on a ledge of rock to I’est while :> 
travelling through this region, a prospector began 
knocking away at the surface with his pick with- 
out thought that its point was entering a mass of 
silver ore. Noting the glitter of the fragments, 
he took them to the nearest town and had them ^ 
assayed, more out of curiosity than otherwise, for 
aTiparently they contained too much, of the -white 
metal for it to be genuine. The assay showed no 
less than tw’-elve pounds of silver to the ton. News of 
the discovery soon .spread, and openings were made 
from which ore yielding over three million pounds 
of pure silver has thus far been taken, and no one 
knows how much more .lies in the bowels of the hills. 

Such are instances of mines which have not 
been exhausted since they were opened. There 
are darker chapters in the history of the western 
goldfields; for example. Treasure Hill, situated in 
Nevada, the state to which the great Comstock Lode 
has given such a reputation. Nearly half a century 
ago the ore from fully a hundred openings in the 
mountain-side on which it stands was brought to • 




110: longer kiiowiij yet wliose names are probably 
known to every prospector in America, and not a 
few have lost their lives in the attempt to redis- 
cover thein. Somewhere in the Mohave Desert in 
Arizona is the Bryfogle Mine, so called because a 
prospector of this name came out of the desert with 
a bag containing several pounds of nuggets of pure 
gold. He sold them to secure supplies, and went 
back, never to be seen again, apparently the secret 
of his wealth buried with him. Since then hundreds 
of fortune-seekers have unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to trace his path, nnany of them dropping by the 
way, overcome by hunger and thirst. 

As the train on the Southern Pacific Railway 
passes through southern California, the passengers 
can see a group of three hills rising a few miles 
from the track. On one of these hills is the Pegleg 
Mine, for which search has been made in vain for 
the last q^uarter of a century. The first white man 
who is supposed to have found it ivas ‘Pegleg’ 
Smith, a cripple, who set people of Lower Cali- 
fornia wild by the sight of the many nuggets wliich 
he brought from it; but he also disappeared, and 
ln.s secret was buried with him. Since then tradi- 
tion has it that two other white men and one 
woman have visited the mine, hut all are dead, and 
so far as is known, they never disclosed the secret 
of its, location. Undouhtedly the soutli- western 
Indians have been familiar with many of the 
richest deposits, especially the Apaches, and could 
account for the disappearance of many a pro.spoc- 
tor who has sought them and never returned to 
civilisation. 


Treasure Hill, making it one of the richest and, 
fur the time, one of the most active communities in 
the West. Companies were formed by the score to 
secure the depo.sits of precious incLul. 

Thenrcame the day when the pioneer miners 
cutting into the hillside found the veins rvere giving 
out. They began selling out shares in companies 
in which they were interested. As rpiickly as when 
the veins were discovered, the announcement spread 
that the, end of the ore was in sight. A panic 
followed, anti Treasure Hill was de.serted. Possibly 
its hotels, stores, and dwellings are standing 3'et. 
A few years ago a traveller passed tlu-ough the 
place, and actually saw glasses and bottles on the 
bars of the saloons, cues and balls on the billiard- 
tables in the hotels, row after row of dwellings, 
.some with doors open, but not a human being 
was vi.sible. Yet the day may come when the 
prospector will again explore the shafts and tun- 
nels, and perhaps with a few blows of his pick 
will open up another source of wealth as great as 
that which built the city. It is the possibility 
of securing riches in a day or perhaps an hour 
that tempts the prospector to struggle along year 
after year, although ha well knows that where 
there is one chance of success there are a hundred 
of failure. 

With the progress which has been made in the 
sciences and the Invention of machinery, elaborate 
expeditions are now ecpiipped to prospect for gold 
and silver. In fact, some of the large deposits dis- 
covered recently have been due to the work of such 
parties, some of them fitted out at an expense of 
from twenty to thirty thousand, pounds sterling. 
They can well be called e.xpeditions, for tliey con- 
tain wagon-trains or strings of pack-mules carrying 
not only food and other supplie.s, but machinery 
for boring far i.nto the rock, for breaking up and 
testing the .formation, and even for deteiunining the 
amount of gold axrd silver in each ton of ore. The 
, man to: whom the surface of the rock is like pages 
of the opexi book, the geologist, forms a part of the 
force. Chemists accompany the party to detect the 
presence of the precious metals by the use of acids. 
There are elo-etricians who employ the electric 
current to force the boring- tool into the rock and 
take from it piece.? which may lie hundreds of feet 
beneath the surface and contain specimens of oi-e. 
Even furnace,? are carried on these expeditions, 
by which the ore can be smelted and the metal 
separated from the dross; and a nrapmaker is also 
taken, m that if a di.scovery is made he can pre- 
pare a drawdiig of the locality for the fortunate 
owners. 

Some of these expeditions carry enough snpplie.? 
to allow them to go into regions where the ordi- 
nary prospector worxld perish of hunger and thirst. 
They have ixenetrated fer into the desert, and have 
succeeded in revealing sources of wealth which 
have been previously unknown. Several have been 
formed to search for lost mines, deposits of gold 
which have been discovered but whose location is 


Shb comes at night when tlie long day wanes, 
Aiul the sun glows I’ed on the t'.'iruu’arcl vaues, 
Cliinhing xip into the ilarkeniug sky 
As the lust wiki rays of the siua.set dio ; 

She lights the ploughman his lonely way 
To the little thatched cot whovo his ehildrou plo, 
And the sheep that lie in the straw-walled fold 
Bleat through the night in her spectral gold. 


Dark in the fore-st her shadow,? fall, 

Where the owls sit watching ht.-r hladng hd' 
Imaging there on the iuo.s.sy door 
Ohe.stmrt and oak and sycamore ; 

Soft she shines on the gray stone tower, 
Ohogtly white on the stones that cower 
There in the long rank grass wliere lie 
The dead that are sleeping dreamle.ssly. 


and Edtnbueuh. 
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A W I N T E E S El O E E. 

By R. A. Gatty, LL.B. 


HE people wlio throng the sands which I and he intended to anchor in the hay for the night. 


lie between Redcar and Saltbuni and 
enjoy the sea-bathing during the 


Every one said he was a madman to think of such 
a thing, but no persuasion could move him, and the 


summer holidaj's can hardly realise lifeboat returned to the shore. 

what a change comes over the scene The promised moderation of the weather did not 

in the winter months. Those Continue, and once we thought the captain had 


smooth, level sands, so firm to walk upon, become 
covered in a northerly or north-easterly gale with 
rolling breakers, extending far out to sea, for there 
is nothing but shallow water, fatal to the life of 
any ship Ayhicli may be driven on the coast. The 
mariners know this, and keep far away out as well 
as they can ; but occasionally they get driven in and 
engulfed. I was an eye-witness of this some ten 
years ago, late in the month of October, when a 
Scotch schooner called the Vigilant came ashore 
on the sands. It had been blowing hard all day, 
and the huge breakers, with their crests of foam, 
churned up the spindrift, which the gale carried 
like flakes of snow over the sea-banks. The power 
of such waves is enormous, and they have been 
known to remove the, entire .sands from Saltburn 
to Redcar, a distance of some five miles, and leave 
exposed the lias rocks 0*0 which the .sands ordinarily 
lie. , * , 

It was a gun fired by the coastguard which 
warned everybody that something was wrong at sea, 
and drew crowds of anxious onlookers to the sea- 
front. It was afternoon, and the tide was coming 
in, .-und we could see, less than a mile away, a small 
schooner drifting helplessly towards the breakers. 
Preparations were already going on for launching 
t he lifeijoat, and before the danger-zone was reached 
by the schooner, the boat, filled with brave fellows, 
was battling its way to the .ship. How that life- 
boat lived in those boiling billows and made her 
course was a miracle to witness ; but she reached the 
schooner, and we all expected she would take off 
the shipwrecked crew. The captain of the ve.ssel, 
who was a Scotchman, had not signalled for assist- 
ance, and his answer to the appeals of the lifeboat- 
men was that he intended to stick by his ship. 
There were signs, he thouglit, of the gale moderating, 


altered his mind and was running up a signal of 
distress, but it proved only to be a riding-light 
which now swung to and fro as the schooner tossed 
among the breakers. The darkness then cante on, 
and all that could .be seen of the vessel was this 
speck of light upon the waters. The coastguards- 
man told me the anchor could not hold for long, 
and before daybreak the ill-fated ship would be 
knocked to pieces and the men drowned. My bed- 
room window’’ faced the sea, and many times in the 
night I got up and looked at that dancing light, 
and thought of the wretched men in their hopeless 
position. Just as day W’as breaking the gun was 
again fired, and once more we made our -H’ay to 
the beach. The tide was now’ running out, and the 
process of launching the lifeboat was more difficult 
than on an incoming tide, for the flatness of the 
shore required the horses to go some w’ay out into 
the breakers to get depth of w’ater to float the boat, 
and the poor beasts found it no easy matter to face 
the heavy seas. 

Meantime the Vigilant, having dragged he? 
anchor, W’as now’ at the full mercy of the ter- 
rible waves. These broke over her in drenching 
show’ers, but each time she righted herself and did 
not founder. We could see the forms of the crew’ 
huddled together, and lashed, no doubt, to their 
places, for the seas were pouring freely over the 
deck. With a cheer from the group of helpers, alb 
pushing vigorously behind the houses, the lifeboat 
once more started on her perilous voyage, and the 
cheers grew louder and louder as she got ’vybdiin 
touch of the vessel. This time there yvas no hesita- 
tion on the captain’s part. Helping his three mates 
over the side into the boat, one of them so exhausted 
1 that he could not w’alk, he reluctantly took his 
! place among them. The lifeboat made a safe 
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CHAMBERS’S JOHRKAL. 


broom with a Ions handle painted white, and appa- 


journey to the shore, and we crowded round to see 
this gallant Scotch captain who had stuch so bravely 
to his post. It w’as not foolhardiness or wilful 
recklessness of his otvn life and those of his crew, 
hut, as be explained it, a sense of duty to his ship 
and her owners which made him hold out among 
the terrible breakers. Had the wind gone down as 
he hoped, or had it even shifted, he thought it pos- 
sible to prevent the Vigilant itom becoming a wreck. 
He had sailed in her for twenty years, and he knew 
her capabilities and had faith in her staunchness. 
About the latter there coidd he no doubt. She was 
real Scotch like her captain, and though every one 
prophesied the waves would hammer her timbers 
into matchwood, and hump a hole in her by striking 
the sand, nothing of the kind took place, and as 
the rough sea receded she grounded safely on the 
beach. 

Not a hundred yards from the scene of the wreck 
stands the little, whitewashed inn of old Saltbitrn, 
and here the crew of the Vigilant rvere taken by 
.sympathising friends, and beds prepared for them. 
The captain, however, declined to go to bed, and 
said he was not much the worse for his experiences 
of the night, hut the others w- ere greatly fatigued. 
He was a short, thick-set man, with a weather- 
beaten face but a cheery expression, and over a 
glass of hot grog he freely told us the story of his 
misfortunes, culminating in the loss of his sliip, 
which greatly affected him. I was glad to hear 
afterwards that his gallant conduct was duly recog- 
nised by the owners of the Vigilant, and he soon 
got another ship. Nothing could be done with the 
old schooner hut sell her by auction for breaking 
nip, and as a memento of the occasion I bought 
the Vigilmfs bell and converted it into a dinner- 
Aell.'.' , 

Stories of wrecks, with their attendant acts of 
bravery, are so common that it may seem super- 
fluous to add to their number by giving this account 
: of the Vigilant’s misfortunes; but there are few 
men, I venture to think, who would have, (hired to 
anchor their ship in the raging -waters of this inhos- 
pitable coast. On the first occasion of the lifeboat 
peaching him the captain might have accepted the 
proflbred safety with every feeling that he had done 
hi.s duty. He could see before him nothing but the 
furious -waves breaking one after the other, .showing 
their great ivhite teeth like hungry beasts waiting 
to devour him. What a heart he had, that Scotch 
skipper, and how modestly and quietly he took our 
praises when ho came ashore 1 The only weakness 
he betrayed was in accepting .somewhat too freely 
the good cheer lavished upon him. Small blame 
to him, after all he had endured that awful night 
among the Saltburn breakers, 

A walk along the beach in winter-time will often 
bring up some^ sad reflections. One afternoon in 
November 1905' I wgs again on the shore where the 
Vigilant was lost, and as I walked by the edge of the 
water I noticed a great quantity of cork, which the 
tide was bringing in, and presently I came npon a 


rently in excellent condition, I looked round to 
see whether there was anyone who would care to 
carry home this useful article, and hailed a man 
who -was apparently a fi.sherman, and asked him if 
he -u’ould care to have it. The man, replied that he 
did not live anywhere near, and he had some miles 
to walk and did not wish to carry it. He suggested 
that we should leave it out of the reach of the ti<,]e, 
where some person coming along might find it. He 
took the trouble on his own initiative not only of 
stepping into the ^vater to fetch it, but he went out 
of his waiy a couple of hundred yards to place it 
on a bank of .sand. I then asked him if he could 
explain the presence of the broken cork which w-a.s 
lying in all directions ; and after carefully examining 
some he gave it a.s his opinion that it was the cork 
of which cork -jackets are made, and that it possiVfly 
came from a wreck which had taken place off- the 
Tees’ mouth a few days previously during a bad 
storm. I walked a little way talking to my new 
acquaintance ; bnt the wreckage had given me ii 
feeling of depression, so bidding liim goud-day, I 
retraced my steps homo wards. 

Hie fact wa.s my mind had gone hack fifty yenr.s 
and more to a very similar scene, n-lnm a.s a ymnig 
boy I had walked along a winter shore with my 
brother after a .storm whic.h had hdt the .'«and.s 
littered wilh orango.s, mo.st of w-hich weri; huir-i. 
when we tried to suck them, and full of .sea- 
water, while the edge of the tide was brown with 
linseed from a lost ship. I remember we bad gone 
round a point where the rocks began, and climbing 
over a boulder, we came npon the dead body of a 
man. It was a gruesome surprise to us children; 
and I noticed on one of his feet he had a wooden 
sabot, and I had already xsicked up a sabot some 
way hack along the beach. I never forgot the 
shock of finding this poor drowned sailor, and on 
this afternoon I felt at any moment o-ne of the great 
waves might bring to light a similar fatality. 'What 
strange things early impre.ssions are ! They will lie 
dorma.-ut for year.s and years, ami then .come chord 
i.s struck ;uid the scene reappeai’.s with wonderful 
distinctness, which age seems rather to .strengtlien 
than make di-m. 

I told my adventure to the man at the pier, who 
laughed at the whole thing. ‘There are wor.se 
things come ashore,’ he .said, ‘than dead hodie.‘^. 
When a ve.ssel is ’ivre(dved on those rocks yonder, 
and everything gets smashed up by the waves, I 
have known hits of men floated in by the tide 
—-an arin, a leg, and such-lilce. These do make 
you feel epteer, I can tell you.’ We hear of pcojile 
wiishing to he buried at .sea, but it abvays .seera.s 
to me a very unquiet resting-place. There may 
be depths where everything is perfectly still, but 
they can only be found in the great oceans. Cur- 
rents, too, must always he moving things about, 
for was not a portion of a railway carriage, after 
the Tay Bridge disaster, washed up on the coast 
of Norwaj' ? 
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Wliile we were talking at tlie pier, a fisliermaii 
came up witli a spade and tin can on liis way to get 
worms on the shore. He was an old friend whom I 
liad known many years, and one of those who had 
assisted at the wreck of the Vigilayit, I inrpiired 
what fish he hoped to catch, for the sea was far too 
rough for any fishing-boat to put out. He said the 
codling were now about the pier-head when it was 
high-water, and if the sea went down a hit and the 
swell became less strong, there would he a chance 
of getting some the next afternoon. The codling 
liked rough water, as it churned up food from the 
bottom and exposed the worms ; hut if the waves 
were too rough they kept out in deeper water. I 
strolled along with him to the bait-ground, and he 
explained to me the difficulties he had to contend 
with over getting worms. Owing to the roughness 
of the sea, the sand was constantly changing, and 
this gave the worms no chance of growing to any 
size. It was different at Redcar, where the shore 
was more protected by rocks and bait was plentiful. 
Here you might dig for hours with very poor 
results. 

There is art in everything, and I soon found 
there was something to learn even in the simple 
matter of digging up worms. We came to a part 
of the sands which was covered with worm-casts, 
and it looked as if every time jmu put in the spade 
you would turn up bait but this was not the 
case. I noticed the fisherman carefully scanning 
the ground, and he explained to me it was no nse 
digging at random, and that you had to look not 
only for the presence of a worm-cast, but also for a 
blow-hole. He very soon called my attention to a 
small circular hole in the sand about eight inches 
away from a worm-cast. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is Avherc 
we shall find the wornfs head, and his tail will be 
where the east is. He will he lying between thc.se 
two points, and all I shall have to do is to dig 
straight down and get him.’ Suiting the action to 
the word, he put in his spade, and he found the 
worm exactly in the, position he said it would he, 
.and of the exact length of the distance between the 
blow-hole and the cast, lie was thus saved the 
trouble of digging for worms of small size, besides 
knov/iiig the exact position of the worm before 
jjutting in his spade, The blow-holes are only 
made by the worms when the tide is making. 

The fisherman informed me that the razor-fish 
from the long razor-shells would bo better bait for 
i.he codling than worms ; but these only came 
■'.shore in certain tido.s when the sea coal-dust 
appeared. I remembered having seen the shore 
strewn with coal-dust of sufficient quantity for 
men to scrape it together and carry it away in 
carts for fuel. It must he poor smudge at best, 
and it comes, no doubt, from some exposed coal- 
seam out at sea. We were successful in getting 
•a fair amount of worru-hait, and as my friend 
the fisherman prophesied a change of weather, 
and a breeze oif the laud when evening came on 
which would knock down the sea, I returned 


home with pleasant anticipations of the next day’s 
fishing. 

Many people think there is no art in sea-fishing, 
and I admit when you are out in a boat and get 
among a shoal of fish, and have nothing to do hut 
sink and pull, the glut of the catch robs it of all 
pleasure. This Is not the ease with the codling in 
the breakers. You may perhaps get a big fish ten 
or twelve pounds in weight, but there is never 
that abundance to produce any feeling that yoxx 
are getting too much. 

It was high-water about five o’clock, and sliorth* 
before four I joined the fishing-party on the pier, 
which consisted of the fisherman, who brought 
with him two dogs — one an Aberdeenshire terrier 
answering to the name of ‘Wreck,’ amT a Pome- 
ranian called ‘ Floss ’ — and two other men. ‘ These 
dogs won’t stay at home,’ the fisherman explained. 
‘They belong to the inn down there on the beach, 
and that little rascal Wreck, he wilThe in at every- 
thing that is going on, and follows me about all 
day. He knows as well as possible we are going 
to fish, and there he is now rushing down the pier 
barking to send away those gulls you sec flj’ing 
over us. That’s his way, and nothing can live 
for him. Why, when I go on the rocks after soft 
cralxs for bait, he has his nose under the seaweed 
all along hunting for big crabs, and if one of these 
gets his claw into Wreck’-s lip he never shakes 
him off —he knows that’s no good ; hut he stands 
still and waits till the crab lets go, and then, 
my ! you should hear the crunch. You want to 
know why he is called Wreck? Well, I’ll tell 
you. About eight years ago, one December morn- 
ing, we saw a scliooner in difficulties about a 
mile out, and it was one of those .storms like 
that xvhich wrecked the Vigilant about two years 
before. Tliere was notlung for it, we saw, but 
she must come into the breakers and be lost ; 
so the gun was fired to summon the lifeboat-men, 
and we all went down to the shore to give a 
helping hand. There were live men on board 
the craft, hut the poor chap,s were clone np and 
starved with cold, and they could do nothing to 
save their ship, which seemed to come dead on 
for the pier-head. It wa.s a marvel she did not 
strike it and go to pieces at once ; but just at 
the critical moment a great big wave washed 
over her and turned her a little on one side ; 
hut when we looked after it had pas,sed there 
were only four men on the .deck — one bad gone, 
poor chap ! into the breakers. He had this little 
dog Wreck on board with him, a Scotch terrier ; 
and the boat was Scotch, and all the crexv'’. Well, 
this wave which took the poor fellow’s life was 
perhaps the means of saving the others, for it 
turned the schooner so that she came right for- 
ward to the beach instead of heading for the 
rocks out yonder, where she must have gone to 
pieces. We got the lifeboat out, and it was a 
rough time for them, I can tell you. , One wave 
Avashed three of the crew into the sea^ and the 
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next broiiglit one of tliese back right into the 
boat without his moving. The other two, who 
had cork -jackets, were caitght by the men, and 
pulled in just in time. The lifeboat had no 
more accidents, and got to the ship and took 
oif the four men ; but no one, in the hurry 
and excitement, thought of the dog, so the little 
chap was left on board to take liis luck. Tbe 
men were well looked after andurovided for; 
and meantime the schooner was tossing up and 
down, and we expected her to break up any 
minute. She was right far in now, and not many 
yards from wliere the Vigilant, you remember, 
came ashore. After some hours the tide turned, 
and the Loch Alsh, as the vessel was called, 
grounded on the sand. The same tide left the 
Imdy of the drowned sailor, who was mate on 
hoard, not far away from the ship. You would 
think, now, tliat little dog, after all the shaking 
about be hrid had, would have jumped off tbe 
ship when .she was clear of water and made for 
the land. Not a bit of it. He knew be was left 
in charge and all in tbe boat was under bis care, 
and so when the coastguard officers went to board 
her and take over everything into their hands 
they found a Tartar awaiting them. There stood 


Wreck on the deck, showing his teeth and snarling, 
with his hair all up his back standing on end. Not 
a man of them dared go aboard, and it was not till 
the sailors bad come and taken away tbe dog that 
they could go about their business. That’s pluck 
for you, if you like.’ 

I need not say that Wreck is a general favourite 
with everybody, tliougli be clings to tbe company 
of the fishermen in preference to any other society. 
His poor master lies buried in the churchyard of 
Marske-hy-the-Sea, not far from the grave of the 
father of the celebrated navigator Captain Cook, 
At the time of the wreck the minister of a parish 
in Aberdeenshire was communicated with, and be 
said that the mate’s name, Matthew Cowling, which 
was tattooed in full on his arm, was a common one, 
and it was impossible at tbe moment to identify 
him, but it would be known by bis not returning 
home. I venture to give his name, as perhaps this 
story in tlie Journal may find its way into tiie 
hands of some of his relatives, and they will be 
glad to know that all was done tliat could be 
at tbe tijne, and that bis little dog still sur- 
vives, well cared for, on that distant shore where 
Cowling met bis terrible death among the Salt- 
hum l)reakers. 


CHAPTER SXIII. 


all, it can’t be much trouble 
ive a dance at Brayborongb,’ 
Ida Pegrani. ‘All you have 
5 is to roil the carpets up and 
[• supper and a band. Such a 
ly floor!’ she said, executing a 
pas on a shining interval between the doorways. 

‘ Wliy don’t 3 ''oii go in at your uncle, Betty ? ’ 

‘I never bother Uncle Forsyth for things,’ said 
Betty ; ‘ and I don’t see why be should give a dance 
if he does aiot want to, and it bores him.’ 

‘ What an odious little cat I ’ said Mabel Pegram as 
Bettj' left the room. ‘And he would do it for her 
directly. Two dances running, and )''ou might have 
brought Neips up to the scratch, Ida. I am afi-aid 
one is no good. He will be too shy and flustered 
with the lights and the smart “ lydies.” I suppose 
he will be one of tbe stewards ? ’ 

Ida Pegram made an impatient movement and 
exclamation. 

‘ It is all very well snorting,’ said her sister ; 
‘ but time is not standing still with either of us, and 
it would not be such a bad business after all. You 
would live near here, and come in for all that is 
going on, if you keep in with the Forsyths ; and 

thei’c are the S s, and a lot of other houses, 

and summer cricket-parties ; and it is quite a tidy 
little old manor-ltouse — quite nice. Of course you 
would shunt the mother and sister* and alter the 
house a bit, and add a room or two,’ 


It was the day of the Hunt ball. Betty bad come 
in from a round of tbe bothouses with some of the 
newest batch of guests, and was going to her room 
when her uncle called to her from his sitting-room 
as she passed the open door. 

‘Come in, Betty. I have something here I 
should like you to have,’ he said as she came up to 
him. He unlocked his bureau and took out a worn 
velvet case from tlie depths of one of the drawers. 
He touched a spring, and the case opened, disclos- 
ing a beautiful comb of fine diamonds. 

‘ Oh, dear Uncle Baddy !’ said Bett}'. 

‘ It belonged to your aunt, child, and I sliouM 
like you to wear it to-niglit and keep it. She was 
very fond of it, and often wore it. I never .showed 
you this, did I?’ and he took out a miniature from 
the same secret recess. 

Betty might liave sat for it, the likenes.s was so 
strong. Her eyes filled with tears. She stooped 
and kissed him. 

‘ Bless you, child ! ’ he said. ‘ Now run away ; I 
am busy. What a bore this ball is ! ’ 

Brayborough was full to overflowing. Omni- 
buses, broughams, brakes, landaus, all in request to 
take the ball-goers to the scene of their triumphs, 
disappointments, heartaches, boredoms, business, as 
the case might be. The. toilets were gorgeous; 
Lady Forsyth resplendent in white and goid, ablaze 
with the family diamonds. Jlost of the ladies had 
looked oii the Wilton ball as an occasion amply 
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justifying a new gown. It was a very smart ball 
indeedj and all the houses round had filled up 
for it. 

Betty was lovely. ‘Darling white/ as Lady 
Forsyth called it, with La France roses on her 
white shoulder and a great trail on the soft gown 
that was swathed round her slight figure, hanging 
to perfection ; the beautiful diamond comb sparkling 
in her dark hair. 

The Miss Pegrams were in smartest black, with 
splashes of vivid scarlet ; and Ida Pegram’s sallow 
cheeks had mounted a little colour for the occasion, 
and an artistic touch had made the pale eyes less 
like those of a cod-fish than usual. 

Mrs Williams was there, of course, and radiant, a 
glitter of gold and green and jewels, reminding one, 
somehow, of a mermaid, or the Lorelei, or something 
uncanny and wicked, alluring and unclothed. She 
was in wildest spirits, and ready for anything, 
having pulled off a coup in the City, thanks to 
tlie advice of a stockbroking friend. 

A start was made, grumbling men collected, and 
the train of carriages in due course deposited their 
freight at the doors of the Corn Exchange at Wilton. 
The ballroom was large, beautifully decorated with 
bunting and flowers, and dazzling with electric 
lights. The floor was beyond reproach. 

Lady Forsyth and her party made their way up 
the room to the seats sat apart for the mighty. 

‘Why don’t they begin P said Mrs Williams to 

Lord Harlestone. ‘ Oh, I see ; the S s ! There 

tiiey come ! Did you ever ! ^7hy don’t they do 
the whole thing, and have a Lord Chamberlain with 
a white -wand to walk backwards and show them to 
fclieir thi'ones ? I never did see such absurd side ! ’ 
as the great people advanced up the room, Lady 

S bowing from side to side as though a royal 

crown sat on lier b)‘Ow instead of her second-best 
tiara. 

‘ Can you imagine her ever having been pretty, with 
that tier of chins and that cross expression?’ said 
Mrs Williams. ‘ I remember — that is to say ’ (hastily 
pulling herself up), ‘ I have been told she was a 
perfect dream of beauty. People used to stare at 
her so in the streets that she could not go out for 
a walk. Oh, do look ! ’ she continued excitedly. 
‘ There is that ridiculous woman Lady ClamJafFary, 
with he3? nodding plume. Did you ever hear 
about the portraits 

‘JSTo. Wbat happened ?’ said Harlestone. 

The womanls spirits were infectious, and she was 
amusing in her spiteful way, so he sat on by her 
■side.' 

‘ Well, she had poor little Clam painted in his 
peer’s robes — with his coronet on his head, if you 
please— Clam, who never goes near the Plouse of 
Lords, and is only really happy when he is pinching 
his fat cattle. She got little Brown, who is so clever, 
and who would be so rising but for the bottle, to 
paint it. You know she is an awful screw, and she 
ground him down to paint her portrait as well for 
very little more than he usually asks for one. Do 


you understand 1 He was to paint the two for the 
price of one S’ 

Harlestone nodded. 

‘Brown, poor little creature ! is always hard up, 
and did it ; but, en mancfie, painted little Glam 
with an expression as if he were going to cry ! It 
■was a wonderful likeness and a splendid bit of 
work, artists say. Lady Clam could do nothing. 
She was simply livid. Clam’s portrait was hung 
in the Academy. Every one used to go and see it, 
and go into fits over it. Hers was not hung, wliich 
piled up the agony.’ 

Harlestone burst out laughing. 

‘ I see they are going to start with a sort of royal 
quadrille,’ he said. ‘ Will you come and join the 
dance? I am only good for a square to-night. I 
knocked my knee against a gate-post, and am quite 
stiff.’ 

‘Not I,’ said she. ‘I am far too much amused 
looking on ! Look at Lady Clam pointing her toes 
and smiling on her inferiors, and her jslume nod- 
ding ; and look at Lady S— ~’s scowls. I suppose 
a triple tier of chins is trying;’ and she cacldetl 
on in her disagreeable, drawling voice. 

Betty was very much in request, and her card 
was full before she had been long in the room. 
She kept two valses for Iliirlestone, with an acliing 
heart ; but the evening wore on and they were 
never asked for. 

Harle-stone did not dance at all, but seemed to 
spend most of the evening talking and laughing 
with Mrs Williams, greatly to the satisfaction of 
that light-hearted dame. The atnio.?pliere about 
■the front benclie.? was sliglitly oppre.ssive ; but the 
ball was checrw and bright, the baud and pro- 
gramme excellent. 

At length there w'as a pause, and the mighty 
retired for supper. 

Colonel Fraser hurried up to Betty. 

‘Miss Fitzhugh,’ he said, ‘Glengorm has got las 
piper — he is uyi in the gallery looking on — and we 
have got them to give us a Highland schottischc 
on the pipes. It is pretty cool cheelr of an old 
buffer like mo ; but will jmu dance it with me ? ’ 

‘ I should love to,’ said Betty brightly. 

The skirl of the pipes resounded through the 
room. A great lump rose in her throat and the 
tears ru.shed to her eyes at the familiar music. All 
her unhappiness came over her like a rising tide, 
and a great ache for Dunscaith. 

Colonel Fraser looked at her and saw there was 
something amiss with the girl. 

‘ Gome along, Miss Betty,’ he said. ‘ I know what 
it is. The pipes have made me feel like that before 
now. Cheer u p, siima .!■ 

She danced with dainty grace, and the colour hud 
come into her cheek and the light into her eye, 
as the most exciting and beloved of rnu-sic ceased. 
Her partner wliirled her light figure round for 
the last time, landing her c1o.sg to Harle.stone, 
who was leaning against the door-post looking 
at them. 
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‘ Well done, Mwa Fibzliugh 1 ’ lie said ; and Colonel 
Fraser mopped liis brow. 

‘Come along and have some supper, Miss Fitz- 
liugh,’ said the latter. ‘“That was real flue,” 
as we say in the north.’ And they went down- 
stairs. 

Harlestone must have taken that opportunity to 
ask for a lift home with Lord Forsyth, as Betty did 
not see him again that night, 

‘ My dance, Miss Fitzhugh,’ said young Hamond 
as they re-entered the ballroom, and the strains 
of lovely old Wien •■ineiu Siii/t thrilled forth. He 
put his arm round her slender waist, and they 
floated, away. 

‘ Bo come a7id sit in here and get cool for a 
minute,’ he said. ‘I am sura you don’t want to 
tlance those disgirsting kitchen lancers.’ 

She W'eut with him, and they sat in a sheltered 
nook under a spreading palm. 

He took her fan gently out of her hand and 
began fanning luir ; but, shutting it up suddenly 
with a snap, ‘Miss Fitzhugh,’ he said, ‘do you 
think you could ever care enough for mo to marry 
me 'i 1 never eared for any one as much as I care 
for you, and I know quite Nvell how unworthy 1 
■•■am.’,' : ■ 

Butty was greatly distressed. 

‘Bear M'r Hamond, it is eputo impossible,’ she 
saiil. ‘ I cannot tell you hov.' it hurts me to give 
yon pain,’ as she .saw bis face liirsh and then grow 
pale. ‘ I am .so A’ery, very sorry,’ 

* I.s there no chance— ever ? ’ he said. ‘ I never 
hafi mucdi hope, I must say,’ 

‘Id case do not let us talk about it any more, 
Mr HamouLk I shall always like you, and look 
upon you as a dear friend.’ 

Young Hamond smiled grimly as she rose. 

‘I suppose I must not ask if there is any one 
else ? ’ he said. 

‘I don’t think you ought.’ It was her turn, to 
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the August issue of Chamhers^s 
: : JoiWH to suggest— in 

an article entitled ‘The Domestic 
'Tyrant’ — that ladies trained as 
servants should be introduced into 
our households with a view to 
1 ‘aising the standard of domestic service. It was 
impossible with the limited space at my command 
to cuter fully into this important subject. Most 
thinking people are agreed that some radical change 
mast he made if the home-life so dear to us is to 
: be maintained. Young couples starting housekeej.*- 
ing are launched at the very outset into a sea of 
trouldes, and experienced matrons are findii\g it 
impossible to keep up the high standard of com- 
fort and excellence to which they had attained. 
The cry of the present day is not so much for 


Hush. He saw it, and set his teeth a.s they moved 
out of the recess and back into the ballroom. 

‘What luck some people have, to be sure !’ said 
Jlahel Pegram, who had peered into the rece.?.s out 
of the corner of her eye, and giiessed what Inid 
liappesied by j’oung tiiiuioud’s serious face and 
Betty’s disturbed look. 

‘Why could he not have fixed his young affections- 
and lii.-3 twenty t]jou.<and ;i year oii me, I wonder?’ 
she thought to herself. ‘And look at Ida’s struggles 
w.ith that wretched Neips ; I don’t believe fshe will 
land her stupid fish after all. Ail the men seem 
to have gone mad over that minx Betty Fitzhugh !. 
Wliat can they sue in her, i wumler?’ limught 
the hack of many London seasons and country 
balls. 

The great peoyde rvere depai-ting. Lady S 

looked mure amiable, and actually .spoke to Miv: 
Harold, who was standing with a h/Uidsome daughter 
near the doorway. 

Lady ClamjulTary also was kind to her inferiors, 
telling them what a good ball she thought it, 
and that tlieir girls enjoyed balls of that .sort 
so much more than they would the crashes iu 
‘our Loiulou druwing-room.s cuiisiug more thair 
one well-bred and well-horn country damo to lung 
to lay handls on the iKxhling jdume that waved 
above the vain, p>f!.sty face of her coudescenditig 
interlocutor. . 

, A good many suppers had been disposed of by 
this time ; the room wa.s hot j the ball was growing 
a little rowdy. 

Lady Forsyth said that no dog was over as 
tired as she felt, and began to colleet her party. 
So that year’s Wilton Hunt hall began to come r.u 
an end, and was pronounced oven a greater .success 
tlian usual by all ns they drove homo iu the 
darkness, .some luippy, some sad, some bored, all 
tired, 

C2t< he continitCiL) 
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servant-girls as for a ^^'’‘'operhj trained service. It 
is wonderful that we have submitted .so long, and 
in so many cases, to pay wages for ignorance and 
ineompetency. As things are at present, no iin- 
proveiueiib can be expected, from fclie servant-class- 
themselves; we are only too thankful to engage a 
perfectly ignorant girl if she is honest ami re.spec- 
tahle, and we pay a large wage for the privilege of 
training her. 

How, side by side with this class are numbers of 
ladies who, by misfortune, are reduced to penury,, 
and who .struggle to make a living in overcrowded 
shops and workrooms, in second-rate studios, or as 
lady-cl-erks and typists. Most avenues are closed 
to them ; and wherea.s under the old regime those 
who w'ould have been eonsidered quite efficient in 
‘the arts,’ and competent enough to impart their 
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acquirements to otliers, are nowadays — when the 
standard of merit is so high — asked for certificates 
which they cannot jiroduce. They flood the market 
as mothers' helps, lady companions, paid attendants, 
and some would even go without salary in return 
for a home! Now, many of these ladies, if pro- 
perly instructed, would make excellent servants, 
the necessary training being neither long, arduous, 
nor costly ; and the reward steady work, a comfort- 
aide home, and good wages ! 

I have recently, heard of the Guild of Aid, 
Zeals, Bath, a home where lady-pupils are trained 
for any kind of domestic work for one pound 
weekly, daughters of clergymen for ten shillings. 
These fees include hoard and lodgings. Lady lu'o- 
hati oners are also taken for regular I'esiJeut work 
at the central home. One of the most imi)ortant 
features is the sclieme fur providing temporary aid 
to those whose servants liave suddenly left them 
through illness or otherwise. The guild has been 
in e.vistence thirty years, and has done much good 
work. It is supported to some extent by volun- 
tary coutribution.s, and i.s exclusively a Church of 
England institution. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the organising secretary. Guild of 
Aid, Zeals, Bath. 

In iny former article I pointed out that 
ti'aiiiiug is already being given in the Arachne 
Club, 60 Bussell Square, London, and hi the 
Guild of the Household Dames in Cheltenham; 
and that such homes for tlie training of ladies 
for dome.stic service should, in connoction with 
women's clubs, be established in each capital in the 
United Kingdom, and associated under one central 
committee of management, the.se central commit- 
Lee.s having power to appoint sub-committee's for 
the jjeT'sonai supervision of each hovie in the town 
in which it may be established. Certificates 
should he granted by the liead-oflicc only, thus 
ensuring a genuine guarantee cf etliciency, the 
competition for these being open to every class of 
servant. 

This suggestion naturaPy leads one to couAder 
the desirability of associated registries, so Hiat any 
one ap])lying for a servant would be in touch with 
all the other registries connected with these train- 
ing centres. Every lady on parting with a maid 
tvould be required to forward confulentialiy a true 
and genuine character of the latter to the branch 
through which she had been engaged, for the infor- 
mation of the next ajqdicant. This would i>ut an 
end to the repeated writing of characters between 
ladies which has become such a burden at the 
present time, while all servants of good character 
who have gained certificates iii any branch should 
have the benefit of these registries. It has often 
struck me that while we as mistresses are anxious 
to gain all possible information about the servant 
we engjige, the girl herself lisxB very little idea of 
what we are offering her. We give a few isolated 
facts, such as the number of the family, number of 
servants kept, wages given, &c., and the girl accepts 


the situation in blind ignorance of the house to 
which she is going and the household she is to 
serve. I have even known ladies who I’esent as 
an impertinence any reasonable question the girl 
might ask. Would it not be well if ladies em- 
ploying these registries would give the manager: 
a full and detailed account of the house and of 
the situation they are offering ? This could be 
shown to a servant before her interview with 
her possible mistress, and so save much future 
disappointment. 

Now, if we are to have either the superior girl 
we are always seeking or lady-servants, we cannot 
expect them to remain in liouses whore no thought 
is given to the comfort of the maids. True, there, 
are many, many liouses where only kindness and 
eonsideration are shown tliein, and where the struc- 
tural aiTangements and the funiishlng of servants’ 
quarters leave nothing to be desired. On the other 
hand, how often are they consigned to gloomy, over- 
crowded bedrooms, with dirty wall -paper, hard, 
comfortless beds, odds and ends of shabby toilet- 
Avare, and bare boards; while the servants’ hall is 
a cheerless room, with stone flour, deal table, and 
uninviting forms 1 

Bear with me if I plead for a little comfort and 
even a little beauty fox our servants. I feel sure 
ill many cases it is just thoughtlessness whith is 
re.sponsible for tliis slate of tliing.s, a general 
idea, that ‘anything will do for a servant’s room,’ 
which the mistress rarely, if evei’, enters. It is 
Avouderful hoAV little expenditure Is needed to jiro- 
duce a pretty little bedroom ; a light-ground paper 
and Avhite paint are no more costly than dingy 
lAaper and mud -coloured paint. The bare floor 
could be stained or covered with a rug or art s{iuare. 
Oetzmaiui supplies an iron bedstead, spring and 
Avoul mattress, wool bolster and a jAilloAV compAlete 
for one guinea; and the Avhole room could he trans- 
formed and' refurnislied for a feAV pounds. In 
many cases,' by simply repainting the old furniture 
an equally good efi'eut could be piroduced. The 
bare servants’ hall, also, by a little thought and 
at small cost could he remodelled into a cosy 
sitting-room. 

Now, think for one moment Avhat all this means 
to the kidy-ser\'aut coining po.ssibly for the first 
time into her new life amongst strangers ! How 
the touch of refinement in her immediate surround- 
ings cheers and encourages her, and hoAV proud the 
ordinary servant-girl would be of her pretty room ! 
When possible, eA'-ery servant should have a room 
to herself; but, where space does not admit of tins,’ 
at least a bed of her own, Avith curtains dividing 
the room so as to ensure privacy. 

In old houses, and Avhere there is a large family, 
it is not always easy to allow suflicient aecoiumuda- 
tion ; hut in. the building of ucav houses the architect’s 
attention should be specially directed to the sexA-ants’ 
quarters, where the windoAA'S should he planned so 
as to give separate light to each little room or 
portion of a room arranged as cubicles, A fitted 
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bath shoiild be provided, and some form of sitting- 
room or servants’ hall, however small, where they 
can escape from the kitchen and receive their 
friends. 

Then there is the question of food. There should 
be neither w’aste nor unnecessary luxury; but ser- 
vants cannot work well and keep in health if they 
are not i)roperly fed, and the inistvess (or house- 
keeper) should see that wdiat is needful is pro- 
vided for them- I have not forgotten the matter 
of relaxation and of holidays ; and it is most im- 
portant that servants should be allowed as much 
time to themselves for recreation aud outdoor exer- 
cise as is possible. But the arrangements of different 
households as well as the ideas and circumstances 
of employers vary so much that details must be left 
.IS a matter of mutual agreement between mistress 
and maid. In some instances the adoption of a 
pretty uniform instead of the ordinary black dress 
might help to make service more attractive. 

May I add a few words to intending lady- 
servants ? It is not enough that a lady should 
krrow merely a little about housekeeping ; she must 
he willing to uirdergo a proper training and gain her 
certificate. This is necessary as a test of her physical 
as well as of her moral ability, and would prove if 
she were really strong enough for this form of work, 
and if the cheerful carryirrg out of orders was pos- 
sible to one who had hitherto only issued them. 
It is useless for a lady to take up this work unless 
she is determined to be a thoroughly good and 
efficient servant, and to bring into her new life a 
bright and pleasant spirit. Of course, many houses 
are totally unsuited to the lady-servant; but she 
would be perfectly invaluable to elderly couples 
whose families have all scattered and left them in 
their old age, and in the houses of ladies living 
alone she would essentially find her sphere. Quot- 
ing from a letter in the August issue of 27ic Genlle- 
icomatif a lady writes : ‘ I wonder whether any of 
your many readers who are contemplating how to 
earn their living have ever turned their attention 
to lady-maids ? 1 have been for the last eight years 
a lady parlour-maid, and after a previous four years 
of teaching, can truthfully say that the latter is the 


easier and better-paid employment. I have only 
lived where gentlewomen are kept.’ After describ- 
ing her work, &c., she concludes : ‘Let girls think, 
and think twice, before they accept the miserable 
pittance of a nursery-governess or mother’s help, 
when by donning a cap aud apron and boldly going 
as a lady’s-maid they can earn good salaries and 
lighter hours. My own life is so happy, wdth so 
much comfort in it, I should like other girls to join 
the ranks as well.’ This letter is certainly very 
encouraging to other lady -servants. 

I should deeply regret if anything written in 
this or in my former article sliuuld suggest a want 
of appreciation on my part of the good, .«\ipcrIor 
servant still to be found in many housebolds : t]je 
girl who began at the lowest rung of the ladder, at 
a small wage, and gradually -worked herself uji to 
thorough knowledge of her duties aud the responsi- 
bility of her position. Indeed, I am voicing the cry 
of these very servants when they tell me how they 
deplore the change in the. character of the girls new 
coming into service, their ignorance of the proper 
methods of work, their rough, rude manners in the 
servants’ hall, and their lack of all interest in the 
family they serve. I liave just received a letter 
from a servant in which she tells me that she has 
been in her present situation twenty- three, and her 
fellow-servant nineleeir, years, and that others are 
known to her who have remained in one jdacc 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and seventeen years. To my 
regret, she does not give me her name aud address 
that I may tell her liow’ I rejoice to hear of so 
many maids still left of the good old-fashioned 
school : if only there were plenty of them w'e 
should hear nothing of the ‘servant problem’ 
which threatens to break up the home-life of our 

COUUtlT. 

What I desire is that the tone of domestic ser- 
vice should be so raised by the introduction of 
lady-servauts that it may induce a better class of 
ordinary servant-girls to enter it, and thus give an 
ample supply of superior, -well-trained women in 
our homes. When this good time comes, then only 
will the present domestic tyranny give place to 
domestic peace, 
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PART II. 


|HAT was a mauvais quart ePheure for 
the crew of the Julie. The captain 
of the French frigate, an irascible 
little man, stout and puffy, with a 
cocked hat and epaulets that looked 
too large for him, swore that they 
■were all pirates, and spoke of the yardarm. Be 
Longpre Hushed as scarlet as his flag, and nearly 
brought them all to ruin by losing his temper and 
blurting out counter-insults. As it was, the French 
captain took such umbrage at the look in his eye 


that lie had running tackle rove, and brought him 
up, -with arms bound, under it. A moment more 
aud the I'renchman would have heard some home- 
truths which would have rankled in the quick of 
his self-love so long as he live<l ; but before De 
Longpre could shake a word out of his indignant 
throat, the first lieutenant whispered in his captain’s 
ear something about letters of marque and reprisals, 
and with a dramatic gesture he ordered the whole 
party to be packed below as j)risoiier 3 of war. Not a 
scrap of difference, however, would he make between 
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officers and men, and all were liiiddled together in 
a dark and evilly smelling compartment between 
decks. There, before they had settled themselves, 
was presently flung in a tearful and dishevelled 
youth. James Gautier had been discovered among 
the lumber under the fo’c’sle deck, and dragged ovrt 
by the leg to share the captivity of his countrymen. 
They were too much disheartened to have any hard 
words to spare for him. Le Brun seemed plunged 
in thought as he chewed an immense plug of 
tobacco ; and the eyes of De Longpre were moist. 
He had lost his beautiful Julie, 

A still further humiliation was in store for him, 
for a few hours later he and his men were trans- 
ferred to the Julie herself, to be conducted to Brest 
in charge of a prize crew. Aird here the adventure 
would have ended had not the Julie sprung a leak. 
She was rather badly battered, and, as the sea rose 
with the wind which dispersed the fog, she was 
.soon in difficulties. The lieutenant resolved to 
run for the nearest port, and barely reached the 
inlet which forms the harbour of Le Conquet, the 
westernmost point of France. There, in the quaint 
little port, the dejected group was landed ; and from 
thence they were taken, under a sufficient escort, 
overland towards the military prison at Brest. 

A march of ten miles along the main road brought 
them at nightfall to the town of St Benaii, only 
.seven miles from iheir destination. It was a sorry 
crew which was bundled into the old inn and 
shut into a room connected with the kitchen. 
Nearly all had got some bruise, and many were 
badly hurt. There was not a man of them ^vho 
had not some interest in the venture of the /afoV, 
and a cloud lay on every face. They flung them- 
selves down on the floor and barely stirred to 
welcome the cabbage-soup wliich was presently 
served them in rough earthenware pans. They 
gathered that they were to spend the night tliere, 
and, with the experience of old hands, proceeded to 
fit themselves in. 

In the kitchen things were different. Evidently 
the guard was amongst friends. The siitell of a 
good supper came through the chinks of the door, 
and llie sound of the rattle of plates. Then some 
one raise 1 a rollicking song Avith a Ihimderoiis 
cliorus. i\lore friends came in. A fiddle began to 
scrape, and there was a stamping and shuffling of 
feet. A fellow flung open the door of their prison 
room, and, shouting, ‘Sleep sound, mes enfants; we 
will sing yon to sleep,’ banged it to again. There 
was a roar of laughter. A.s the night went on the 
uproar increased. Much wine was drunk, and 
cognac Avas tiot Avanting. 

De Longpre sat moodily in a corner, and pushed 
off impatiently Avith outstretched legs those aa'Iio 
came too near him. Le Brtni crouched close at 
hand, and presently they began whispering together. 

‘ It could be done, 1 tell you ; it could be done,’ 
said De Longpre. 

‘ No, no, my captain ; do not think of it,’ urged 
Le Brun. ‘ It would be madness.’ 


‘ Madness or not, I am for attempting it,’ said De 
Longpre. 

‘Well, my captain, then, of course, j-’oti may count 
upon me.’ 

‘ No, Mess Le Brun,’ replied Be Longpre ; ‘ I am 
no longer )mur captain here, and I command no 
one. I only take with me those aa'Iio may decide 
to come.’ 

The noise in the kitchen SAvelled into a tempest. 
Some one brought in a drum and began to bang it. 
De Longpre got up and Avent the round of the 
room, talking for a few minutes with each man. 
From the shaking of heads it was plain that no one 
agreed Avith him. So he comjtleted the circle till 
he came to James Gautier. 

The unhappy boy aauus sitting on the floor Avith 
his knees drawn up to his chin and a look of 
intense disgust on his face. 

‘ Noav, look here,’ said his guardian ; ‘pull yourself 
together, my lad, and listen to me. IVe are going 
to make a trip together, you and I. I don’t say 
there is no danger in it, but that Avill depend uiaoii 
AA diether wo. keep our heads cool or not. All you 
have got to do is to say nothing and folloAV me. 
J list Avatch me and do as I do. Do you hear I I am 
not going to .stay to he rotted in a French prison 
till this war is OA^er, and I am not going to leave 
you behind. You u'ere given to my care, and I 
think I sliall do better for you even by running a 
little risk than by accompanying you to prison. 
Noaa', don’t say a Avord. It is settled. You come. 
Take off your boots, and hold tlieiu in jmur 
hand.’ 

James looked up hopelessly, like an animal in a 
trap ; but he yielded to the stronger Avill, and did 
as he Avas told. Tlien De Longpre tried the handle 
of the door. It Avas locked. 

A feAV ininutes later an unsteady hand fiuiiblGd 
at the latch and the key turned. A hot face, with 
the kepi stuck on Avrong side foremost, Avas thrust 
in Avith a ^ Hold, mes enfemts! are you all asleep)? 
Sleep on, then, till I Avant you. Au revow / ’ 

De LongpAre tlnnist a boot between the bottom of 
the door and the jamb as it closed ; and as the man 
heard the toj) of the rickety structure bang to he 
shot the lock and lurched back to his comrades by 
the fire. The Avay Avas so far opoen. De Longpre 
peeped through. The kitchen Avas full of smoke. 
A high settle screened off the spoace opposite the 
big firepflace, where the fun was Avaxing fast ami 
furious. A girl came in Avith a tray and boLtles, 
and passed behind the settle. De Longpre seized 
James Gautier by the arm and drcAv him through 
the door. They Avere both in their stockings, but 
a booted footfall Avould not haA’-e been heard in that 
din. They slipped into the passage, the boy still 
held fast by the Avrist. A moment more and they 
were in the road, AA'here they Avere met by a gust 
of wet Avind. 

‘Noav then,’ said De Longpre, ‘hold up your 
head ; no slouching, mind, or looking behind you- 
Take my arm and AA'alk boldly on. But first, quick, 
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np Oiis doorway, and on with your boots. So t 
Ijt my soul, if you do not do as you are told I 
will flog you within an inch of your life 1’ 

Thus admonished, Gautier tied his laces with 
trembling lingers and yielded to the push which 
sent hiiii out into the street again. Hapiflly for 
the venture, the night was murlty. They dared not 
walk fast, but a few hundred yards brought them 
to the open country. They turned into one of 
those sunk Brittany lanes which run vaguely and 
distractedly among the fields. This one rvound 
horribly, but they kept to it for nearly an hour 
till the increasing light warned them the morning 
wus very close. Then they left the lane, clambered 
over one or two embankments, and buried themselves 
in a dense clump of hazel and oak Avhich formed 
the junction of two hedges. 

As the shadows became less dense they rvere 
conscious of a towering mass close at hand, which 
rose to the height of a tall tree. It was rudely 
quad rang Lil.ar and pointed stubbornly to the sky. 
Tliey had approached one of those strange menhirs, 
relics of an ancient race, of nature-worshippers, 
liewn out of Ihe granite and defying the wear of 
time. About four feet above the ground projected 
two boles of granite like breasts, and, even as they 
looked, a white figure stepped timidly from behind 
a dike and apjproached the monolith. She seemed 
clothed only in her hair, and almost before the 
bashful captain could hide his head and drag down 
his companion, she lutd touched these protuberances 
with her body and disappeared. They had un- 
wittingly intruded into arcana where the mystery 
of the pa&t still clainrs and gets its tribute from 
untutored hearts. They lay close and still, but the 
woman would scarce have noticed them, so anxious 
was she to regain her home before the light should 
reveal her to any ‘ peeping Tom,’ 

In the meantime things had become complicated 
at St Eenan. As soon as the runaways had got 
clear of the house, Le Eruu softly extracted the key 
from the kitchen-side of the door, locked the door 
from the inside, and then dropped the kej’- into a 
(•.rack beneath the wainscot, where it might remain 
hidden for a (ionsiderable time. When next the 
door was tried it was, of ajurse, fast shut. The 
man wilhout seemed to be searching along the floor 
for the lost, key. When he did not find it he called 
a comradi.', and they searched and talked. Then 
cYcrybody in the kitchen seemed to become conscious 
that something was wrong, and there was a silence 
followed by a hubbub. Then they shook the door 
violently, and finally kicked it open. You may be 
sure there was trouble enough when they counted 
heads and discovered that two of the prisoners had 
gone. There could be no mistake that two had 
vanished, hut how they load escaped remained a 
profound mystery. The window was closed and 
barred, and the door was certainly locked fast. 
The man in charge swore that he- had locked it, 
and locked it was ; only what had become of the 
key and of the prisoners he could Hot telh Perhaps 


they were wizards! Bah! That would not do. 
Let the other prisoners therefore speak and ex- 
plain. But they had no explanation to give. 
They had all been fast asleep. They ! — -what could 
they know ? Were they not all locked in ? Le Brun 
was specially indignant. Were they, then, supposed 
to guard one another, that they should be taken 
to task in that fashion 1 No doubt, and of course, 
they had all been asleep, and if two had been 
spirited away he only hoped there had been no 
foul play which would lead hereafter to interna- 
tional complications. 

So, much ^’aluable time was occupied, and when 
a search-party at last started to scour the district, 
I)e Longprij and the boy had put .some distance 
between themselves and their pursuers. 

The two fugitives found themselves in the most 
micomfortable condition. They had no food, and 
tlieir drt'.ss was likely to betray Lheiii tlie inoitienf, 
they were seen. The only tiling in their fa\'uur 
was that they both spoke Fi’onch like their nu.>ther- 
tunguij. So they set to work to tear oft' any badge.s 
which could suggest the British service, and resolved 
to lie close in their covert all tha,t. day. They were 
cool enough beneath the bushes; but as the slow, 
still hours p-assed they got both hungry and thirsty. 
They could hear the sound of voices from a farm 
close at hand, and once, a woman came with a pail 
and milked a cow tethered in the field behind their 
embankincnt. For a muineut they were tempted to 
beg a drink of her. The boy had started to do so. 
But the risk was too great. The apparition of two 
dishevelled gentlemen, begrimed and battle -torn, 
•would have told its tale too plainly. A sudden 
scream would have ruined ail. tSo De Longpre 
pulled him back, and they licked their dry lips to 
tlie swisli of the milk in the pail. Once they heard 
footsteps in the lane and the heating of bushes and 
grass, as though men were searching the neighbour- 
hood, hut no one came into their elump. 

Toward evening the boy began lo whimper, 
but with De Longprcls fievee eye Ujion him he 
held himself in, aiid hy-aud-hy lay face down in 
the grass in a sorb of torpor. At last night fell, 
and again with gusty rain. As soon ns il was 
dark they stumbled to their feet and made in 
the direction of the farm. De Longpre debated 
within himself whether he should go to the front 
door or to the back ; in other words, whether ho 
should jj resent himself as a gentleman or as a 
tramp. The danger of detection in either case was 
considerable ; but he came to the conclusion that 
at that stage of his juaruey he still bore too 
many traces of t.he gentleman to pass presenfcably 
for a beggar. 

The knock wa.s answered by a lusty farm-woman. 
They honied that madame would pardon such an 
intrusion ; but they were olficers from Brest who had 
wanted to see the neighbouring menhir, but had had 
an accident and lost their way, and, in short, they 
wanted some bread and butter and cheese and a 
draught of cider, It was a lame sort of story, but De 



Loiigpre’s air gave it sufficient credence, and inadanie 
would Iiave them come in and refresh themselves. 
But no, they would not do that ; they were in too 
great hurry to be gone. Let madame do them the 
favour to bring a good slice of bread to the door, 
and after they had drank the cider they would eat 
it as they went their way. When the woman -was 
gone De Longpre felt in his pjockets, but not a 
French coin could he find. Nor had Gautier one. 
Here was another dilficulty. He solved it by gal- 
lantly offering her a silver pencil-case as a memento 
of their visit, and then, rather to her surprise, took 
off the whole yard-long loaf and a thick block of 
cheese wdiich she had brought ; and so, with a low 
bow and a profusion of thanks, vanished into the 
darkness. 

De Longpre would not let the lad .stand to eat, 
but hurried him away, and not till they had put 
several fields and dikes betweeir themselves and the 
house did they venture to fall upon their provisions. 
Through the whole of that night they pressed 
steadily northwards, guessing at their direction, 
following the lanes so long as they seemed to lead 
aright, and then clambering over embankments and 
striding across fields heavy with growing crops. 
Once a dog came after them with a great hubbub ; 
but a lucidly aimed stone sent it back howling. 
When the day dawned again they were both 
thoroughly exhausted. They found themselves by 
a rapid little stream whose overhanging banks were 
densely fringed with alders. Here they ate what 
remained of the bread and cheese, and drank deep 
draughts of water. Though the rain had ceased, 
they were drenched to the knees by their passage 
through the wet fields. They were in a desolate 
place, far from any road, and it seemed as though 
they might commit themselves to sleep. 

‘Well take watch about,’ said De Longpre ; ‘two 
hours each. Now then, turn in, my lad, and I will 
not wake yon unless yon snore,’ 

The boy was too tired to need encouragement, 
and was asleep in a moment. I)e Longpre gathered 
an armful of long grasses and ferns, and a leafy 
bough or two, and strawed them over the hoy as 
he lay. Then he set himself to pass the time as he 
might. The sun was soon up, and promised to he 
hot. A light mist drove over a piece of moorland 
opposite, and melted away. Here and there a trout 
rose in the pools, and De Longpre began to wonder 
whetiier they would accept anything so primitive as 
a bent pin and a frayed strand of linen from his 
shirt. While watching them he noticed that the 
current, curving sharply, had hollowed out a con- 
.siderable cave beneath his feet, the roof of which 
was formed by the tough roots of the alders. 
Nearly three hours had passed before he shook 
James Gautier into consciousness and closed his 
own eyes. 

It seemed but an instant after that he was 
struggling for his life in the mid.st of an infuriated 
horde of sheep. He fancied they were trampling 
upon him, goaded foxuvard by demon-like drovers 


with staves. He opened his eyes and sat up, and 
certainly the baaing of sheep was around him every- 
where, and the shouting of men. Gautier was fast 
asleep, so he jogged him sharply, placing a hand 
over his month lest he should speak. The sheep 
were being driven down to the water, and were pre- 
sently penned within a fold which lay along the 
edge of the stream. By the worst of bad fortune 
they had hit the watercourse at the pdaee where 
the farmer washed his flocks. In a big pool just 
below, two men entered to their waists and received 
the sheep, turning them over and allowing them 
to S2flash their way to land. Some of the stronger 
sheep gave trouble and struggled to free themselves, 
and one of these, escaping from the hands of the man 
who guarded the gate of the fold, raced aloug the 
bank and crashed into the j)lace where Do Longpre 
and the boy lay hid. It was a frightful moment, 
but the sheep) leaped out again, aud was caught 
a few yards farther down. In the confusion De 
Longp»re laid hold iqjon James Gautier and drew 
him over the bauk, slipiping in with him under the 
projecting eave. It was a poor hiding-idacc. The 
water, though shallow, was over their ankles, aud 
they were soon very cold. But it apipeared their 
only chance, and they took it, or rather De Longpre 
did, supoporting the hoy, and compelling him to 
endure. It was full noon before the last of the 
porotesting wethers lumbered, dripping, out of the 
pool, and the shepherds rounded them all up> to 
return to the pastures. Then two woebegone and 
pale-faced tatterdemalions crawled up-) the bunk and 
flung themselves down. The hot sun soon dried 
them, and without a word they both slepk the sleep 
of utter exhaustion. 

De Longpre woke first, as the shades of evening 
fell upon the moor. He was desperately hungry. 
Food must be got somehow; but even if they found 
a farm, how should they pass themselves ofi‘ ? There 
could be no more masquerading as French offioers 
on the stray. Torn and muddied, they looked like 
tramps clothed in once fashionable cast-offs. Then 
as tramp).s they must beg. Anyhow, they -were not 
hampered with packs. As soon as it was dark they 
both started, following the stream, which flowed 
due north, and piresently they saw lights. They were 
considering their p)lan of approach when a big dog 
.suddenly leapjed the embankment and bore down 
upon them Avith saAmge barking. James Gautier 
picked up a stone, and the dog, after the manner 
of his kind, instantly checked, Before De Lougpxre 
could preA'ent him, the boy had flung the scone 
with ail his strength. There are few dogs which 
are not daunted by Llie threat of a stone, and this 
one turned tail us he saw the mi.ssilc in the air ; 
but he turned to his undoing and ran on to 
his death, for the heaA’-y block of granite caught 
him fair on the back of the head aud rolled him 
over and over. De Longpre drew his companion 
sharply back among the furze, hut there was no 
further sound. The -dog lay still. The deed 
AA'as done. They must trust to get their hit oi 
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bread and be fax away before morning revealed tbe 
murder. 

It \vas a timid, knock tHs time tkat De Longpre 
rapped agahi-st the back-door of a farm, and the 
girl Avlio opened the door would have banged it in 
his face had he not inserted his foot. Then she 
made as though to run. It was a moment for swift 
decision. I)e Longpre threw himself upon his knee 
and put his linger to his lips. Then, as the girl 
hesitated, he said in a low, intense voice, ‘Ah, 
ma btiUe, you would not betray two unhappy 
young men to their death ! Look at us. See, 
wo supplicate you. If you have no pity on me, 
at least compassionate this poor boy. It is true 
we iviiy have run away out of the army, but made- 
muiselle will understand ! When there is a mother 
and a sweetheart in the case ! Has mademoiselle 
never a sweetheart ? 1 cannot believe that.’ 

Apparently mademoiselle did understand, for she 
made them a sign to be still, arid slipped through a 
■side-door, from which she emerged with a bowl of 
milk and a loaf. De Longpre gallantly kissed the 
tips. of her fingers, and again they slunk away into 
the night. 

This time they had the stars, and steered a north- 
we.sterly course by their guidance. They crossed 
several streams, and towards morning they saw the 
glimmer of the sea. As the sun rose they found 
themselves on. some low cliffs or^eidooking the 
broad sand.s, while upon their right lay a few 
fishermen’s cottages. Some fishing - cobles were 
drawn up on the steeply shelving beach, but the 
tide was out. It would be afternoon before they 
could be floated. There was a hay-field close at 
hand, with high dikes covered with brambles, and 
here De Longpre resolved to hide till he could form 
some plan of escape, Any immediate food was out 
of the (question, excepting a young turnip or two, 
not the most digestible matter , with which to fill 
empty stomachs. So the hours dragged wearily, 
since they were now too excited to sleep. When at 
last the tide had risen, they peered again over the 
clifik One of the cobles was already lapped by 
tbe crisp little advancing waves. She lay lower 
than the others. Steadily the tide enveloped her. 
It had now touched its highest point, and the stern 
of the coble rose and fell gently on tbe rvater. 

It was now or never. They had picked up a 
broad-bladed scytlie left by a mower. They slid 
down the face of the incline, ran across the shingle, 
and with a few slashes had severed the tight- 
stretched rope by which the coble was attached 
to her anchor. Then they shoved witli all their 
might, and, aided by the sharp angle of the beach, 
van her into deep water. There was a sudden 
barking of dogs, and some men plunged through 
the shingle from the huts under the cliff. 

But they hauled up the heavy sail, and the land- 
breeze caught it and blew them out. The angry 
fishermen wasted some time volleying pebbles at 
them, and then rushed to launch their other boats. 
But it was now too late. Every moment the boat 


gained more speed as they got farther from the 
shelter of the shore. By the time that the next 
coble W'as in the water and her sail up, tlie run- 
aw'ays had gained enough offing to hold their owui. 
A strong southerly wind bore them out upon the 
Channel. 

‘ Hurrah ! ’ cried De Longpre | ‘ hurrah ! We have 
done it, my boy. Never say die. We shall make 
Guernsey to-morrow*.’ 

But the -wind gathered force and took an easterly 
turn, till it was all they could do to keep their 
boat’s head to the north. 

To add to their difficulties, she proved to be a 
leaky old tub. Gautier had to bail hard to keep 
her free from w’ater. Slore than a hundred miles 
of sea lay between them and the nearest English 
port. If they reached it at all, they w'ould have to 
fight with starvation and thirst. Happily for them, 
they were pretty well trained now to do without 
food. The human frame soon learns to be patient of 
a meagre diet. It is harder to endure wdtliout wnter. 
A passing squall of rain enabled them to moisten 
their lips. Gautier bailed, and if he ceased for a 
moment, was goaded to resume hia task by the re- 
lentless tongue of the captain. De Longpre himself 
bailed as best he might rvith one liand, wdule he 
steered with the other. He had no means of 
knowing whereabout in the Channel lie was. Not 
a sail ivas in sighk He ran before the wdud with 
his helm slightly a-port, .so that in any case he 
might make the English coast. All through the 
night he held on, keeping the coble before the 
waves, which grew in size and chased him the more 
swiftly as he left Prance farther behind. With 
morning light he still held on. Gautier W'as lying 
in the bottom noiv almost awash in the water, Avhieh 
he feebly scooped over the side. A few more hours 
must see the end of it. De Longpre dared riot release 
the helm for an instant lest they should broach- to 
and be swamped, and the boy’s strength was done. 
The leaks gained fast npon their failing efforts. 

It rvas high noon, and they were very low in the 
water when they sighted the first sail since they 
had quitted the coast of Bi’ittany. 

‘ Up, lad ! Up ! ’ shouted De Longpre ; and the 
youngster made shift to raise himself against the 
mast and wave his coat. It seemed very long before 
the English cutter, as she turned out to be, could 
send them a cockle-shell of a, boat, and a difficult 
business it proved to transfer themselves into it. 
But this also was accomplished, and none too soon. 
The coble, overweighted with water and drifting, 
was caught by a combing wave, and sank heavily 
before their eye.s. Somehow they reached the 
cutter, and when they had told their story, were 
hospitably treated, and lauded at Plymouth. 

It was two sorry persons who thus returned in 
sea-soiled rags to the protection of the British flag. 
But people were kind to them. They lent them 
money and clothes, and a ship bound for Guernsey 
shortly took them back to home and friends. 
Poorer, but not down-hearted, Dc Longpre stepped 
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wrested from her the moderate fortune rrliich he 
enjoyed in his middle life might form the founda- 
tion of an interesting tale. 

THE END. 


again rtijon the quay at St Peter Port. Gautier’s 
father had no difficulty from that moment in keep- 
ing his son at the desk. But De Longpre was a 
son of the sea, and how he persevered until he had 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION FBOM 
COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. 


By A Victim. 


|ANY letters and articles discussing the 
suitability of the orthodox system of 
training pursued by most of the 
lai'ger English public schools to the 
requirements of young men destined 
to enter the ranks of tlie Greater 
Britons beyond the Seas have recently appeared in 
the columns of the Times and other journals. The 
subject is one of sucli immense general, or ratlier 
Imperial, importance— for the immigrant who finds 
himself sadly handicapped by a faulty system of 
education previously received in England is apt to 
lose his earlier feelings of patriotism and attachment 
to the mother country — that it deserves the fullest 
consideration. Perhaps the writer, as one of a very 
large number of colonists who entertain strong 
views concerning it, may be permitted to add his 
humble contribution to the controversy. 

No doubt, changes and improvements have been 
made in the curricula of the great English public 
schools since I left England more than twenty-five 
years ago. Still, judging by authoritative state- 
ments recently made, many of the old methods 
still survive. I will briefly sum up the kind of 
education bestowed on the scholars attending the 
particular institution ndiere I received my early 
preparation. The school referred to was one of 
the ordinary type. Muscular Christianity (to shock 
the shade of Kingsley) was its prevailing spirit. 
Almost all the members of the staff were clerics 
possessed of a formidable array of degrees. Spacious 
playgrounds and gymnastic appliances were pro- 
vided, and the school was as ‘select’ as high terms 
of admission could make it. The chief subjects 
taught, placing them in the order of importance 
which apparently they held in the opinion of 
the management, were theology, ancient languages, 
ancient and modern history, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, modern languages, and science. The last- 
mentioned subject was decidedly the least esteemed. 
It was, as the late Herbert Spencer complained, 
treated as the Cinderella of the educational family. 
The merest smattering of chemistry, geology, and 
botany was all that was imparted to us. Physiology 
seemed to be regarded as an imclean subject. AVe 
learnt a great deal about our souls, but nothing at 
all about our bodies/ What informatibn, top, we 
received on scientific subjects was purely theoretical. 
Practical science was quite ignored, and if a single 
student left our school with anv knowledge of the 


construction of the simplest machine, lie must have 
gained it for himself. Theology reigned supreme. 
We were required to know the various readings and 
explanations of every doubtful Biblical passage; to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the names, dates, &c. of 
every ancient Jewish king and prophet ; to be able 
to verify every prediction ; and to know our Greek 
Testament almost by heart. We read, of course, 
the usual Greek and Latin authors, painfully com- 
mitted to memory some thousands of lines from 
the ancient classics, and practised assiduously the 
profitable art of turning wholesome English into 
barbarous Greek and Latin verse. The mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans, it is hardly necessary to 
add, was carefully studied ; and I am afraid a good 
many of my fellow-pupils took a greater interest in 
the exploits of Jupiter and Hercules than in those 
of Cromwell and Wellington, History, like wine 
or certain works of art, was valued according to its 
age. We acquired a great deal of knowledge about 
the early Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and fairly 
full details of the condition of England about the 
time of the Heptarchy ; but a mere outline of the 
events that followed was deemed sufficient. The 
development of the British Constitution and the 
history of British colonial expansion were treated 
as subjects quite subsidiary in importance to the 
rise of the Roman Rej)nblic and the colonisation of 
various Mediterranean islets by the Greeks. Tim 
Gracchi were esteemed above the Pitts, and the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal and Alexander took precedence 
over those of Marlborough and Napoleon. Of our 
mathematical studies it is unnecessary to say much. 
We were taught a fair amount of what uii- 
douhtedly was useful ; hut a great deal of our 
time was employed, like that of the old schoolmen, 
merely in dying and untying knots. Subjects of 
such importance as book-keeping, shorthand, and 
geometrical drawing were quite neglected. Our 
geographical course was limited to the acquiring of 
a fair general idea of the relative positions of the 
chief natural and artificial divisions of the world ; 
but the only country concerning which we were 
thoroughly informed was Palestine. How often we 
went oyer that interesting region, drawing num- 
berless maps, carefully distinguishing the tribal 
boundaries and identifying to the satisfaction of 
our reverend professors the exact sites of all places 
mentioned in Scripture, from Hr of the Chaldees 
to Sarepta, and tracing the various journeys of St 
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Pavil and tlie early evangelists, I sliudder now to 
recall. Tlie Biltisli Empire, however, claimed no 
special notice. We were infinitely better informed 
about Jerusalem and Bethel than about ilelbourne 
and Montreal, and were left soincwliiit under the 
ijupression that Botany Bay was the capital of 
Australia, peopled mainly hy convicts, huslirangers, 
and Macks,: and that Canada was, as the Erench 
monarch conceived it, but ‘a few acres of snow.’ 
Gur ignorance of the marvellous rise of our Indian 
Empire would have fully justified Macaulay’s satire. 
As to commereial geograpliy, we were entirely 
above that. We were not supposed to take any 
interest in the sordid operations of trade. If a 
sixth-class boy contrived to find out that his native 
country was rich in coal, China in tea, and Australia 
in gold, he was supposed to know quite as much as 
befitted an educated English gentleman. 

The foregoing is not a caricature. It is simply 
fact.. In justice to our instructors, it 

should be remarked that they certainly did not 
undertake, specially to prepare their pupils for a 
coh'mial life ; indeed, possibly the comfortable 
belief prevailed among them that each of their 
charges, after a brief supplementary university 
course, would step at once into the .enjoyment of 
aii income of at least a tl*usaud a year, or receive, 
without effort, a.n eligible Government appointment. 
Bread and nneat being thus provided, they may 
have thought it necessary only to administer to iis 
a diet of bon-hons and sweetmeats ; or, to vary 
the metaphor, Providence having already supplied 
xis : with suitable garments, they thought their 
own functions were merely to adorn our persons 
with jen-ellery and other external embellishments. 
Unfortunately, however', many of ms required not 
precious stones but bread ; and that we certainly 
did not get. We left school as well fitted, so far 
as training went, to face the hard' straggle of life 
in a British colony as hothouse iduuts, suddenly 
transplanted into the midst of a bed of hardy 
annuals, to withstand the inclemencies of the 
Weather. 

Possibly the kind of education which has just 
been sketched out is a very useful preliminary to 
entering certain professions. Subjects which, to the 
practical man, appear to be of very doitbtful utility 
were fortnerly, I know, necessary to candidates 
at many public examinations ; and students who 
later succeeded in obtaining entrance to such pro- 
fessions, or who graduated at one of the universities, 
would afterwai'ds, very likely, find advantageous 
openings in the colonies. The remarks that follow, 
embodying the conclusions of one who has had a 
quarter of a century’s diverse and somewhat trying 
experience of colonial life, refer only to those who 
come to the colonies straight from, the public school, 
without any further mental equipment than that 
supplied there. I think I may say confidently 
that at least ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
such emigrants would, after five years of colonial 
life, declare that, on acquiring the rudiments of 


learning, they would have gained knowledge far 
more useful to them later in the course of three 
years spent in a carpenter’s shop or on a farm than 
during twice that pieriod passed at almost any of 
the large public schools in England. 

So far as Australia at least is concerned, the young 
Englishman fresh from a public school, bnt without 
a university degree, its necessary sequel, unless he 
possess special interest or be favoured with excep- 
tional good fortune, is likely to find the country 
one of bondage rather than of promise. Like the 
unjust steward, he is unable to dig but ashamed 
to beg. Except, perhaps, a miserable clerkship, lie 
has hardly a chance of obtaining any position even 
of the most moderate degree of respectability. And 
so numerous are the applicants for such positions 
that his chance of securing even a clerkship is very 
minute. A short time ago one of the State Govern- 
ments in Australia announced publicly that some 
thirty clerks were required in one of the depart- 
ments, idle .salary oflhred being thirty shillings a 
week, with little hope of any sulxstantial increase. 
Over a thousand applications wmre received in a 
few days. : In the good . old times Goremment 
Mullets’ used to be regarded aa certainties for the 
indigent man of education. They are extreme 
improbabilities now. The tinpolished democratic 
politician, like his rude forefather Jack Clade, re- 
gards such accomplishments as a knowledge of 
French and Latin -with pronounced aversion ; and 
the cultured applicant for even a small slice of the 
State loaf is generally sent empty away. There are 
plenty of colonial youths, many possessing political 
connections, -who receive first consideration ; and an 
influential member of a labour union rvould be pre- 
ferred to air the scions of the houses of liow'ard and 
Courtenay. : Business men naturally require that a 
certain amount of business experience be. possessed 
by their assistants; and the boy from a State school, 
conversant at least with hook-kcc}.nng and comnw-.r- 
ciul forms, has a far better ebaueo of obtaining a 
position in a merchautls tjfiice tlian a fine classical 
scholar fresh from Eton. As a farm-hand, a man 
who knows neither how to milk nor to plough 
cannot expect his services to be highly valued. 
Native youths, natural bushmen and accustomed to 
ride and manage stock since early boyhood, are oli- 
viously belter fitted to supply vacancies on stations 
than polished but ine.xpe.rienced *' jaclcaroo.s.’ Know- 
ing no trade, the latter cannot Ijecomc tradesmen, 
and phj’sieally they are quite unfitted for the trying 
work performed hy navvies and wharf-lahoixrcr.s. 
A few become jockeys or gentlemen riders, a few 
mors journalists or popular politicians; others 
become very humble members of that department 
of the bar which i.s principally adorned by ladies, 
or join the ranks of bookmakers and turf -sharpers ; 
but the majority, after a vain appeal to fortune, sink 
beyond hope of salvation. Only a very, very few, 
by commencing their owir education afresh, and by 
dint of strenuous and long-continued labour, ulti- 
mately fight their way to dry land through a sea of 



troubles. The last sad solace of the greater number 
is either the bottle or the bullet. 

In the course of my wanderings I have met 
highly educated men working as fossickers on gold- 
fields, as bullock-drivers, rouseahouts on stations,, 
sheidierds, and hopelessly broken-down tramps or 
.sundowners. The moral fall of the educated man 
is usually irretrievable. He falls, like Lircifer, . 
^ never to hope again.’ He frequently conceals his 
identity under an assumed name, and one would be 
surprised often if one knew the real antecedents of 
tlie bloated, foul-mouthed Long Charlie, Bullocky 
Tom, &c., one may fall across in a condition of 
pitiable be.stiality in .some bush shanty. One of 
the roughest charactei‘.s I ever CcUme across was the 
brother of an Irish peer. Yet these poor reprolmtes 
were very likely at one time sensitive and refined 
gentlemen. The ii’on has entered into their souls 
and there rusted, corrupting their entire moral 
natures. The squalid hardships to which poverty 
introduces such men are intolerable to all but a 
few possessed of exceptional strength, of character. 
A refined nature — one that cannot learn to hear 
poverty — tiums at first with uncontrollable disgust 
from the manners, language, and habits that prevail 
among those whom destitution has made his equals. 
Yery often, like the ascetic of old, he flies to the 
desert to escape human society altogether, and lives 
a lonely and miserable life as a Bush shepherd or 
digger. Occasionally his violent revolt against the 
social conditions to wliich he attributes his downfall 
urges him to become a political agitator and the 
preacher of anarchic doctrines. More often, how- 
ever, he loses all self-respect, and falls far below the 
level of those whom he had formerly dcvspised as in- 
feriors. The ‘ broken ’ gentleman of Australia is, as a 
rule, one of the most debased and pitiable specimens 
of his kind. Tlie education he lias receiiud makes 
him, at each downward step, all the more .sensible 
of his fall ; he bitterly contrasts tbe realities of the 
|;)re.sent with the hopes of the past ; and the lingering 
instincts of honour and refinement only intensify 
the consciousness of his degradation. He seeks the 
usual remedy to ease his mental torments, an<l then 
his fate is sealed. Very shame would prevent his 
.accepting the hand of succour, even if it were 
offered. 

It may be unhesitatingly asserted that the usual 
education bestowed at an English public school is, 
in itself, absolutely useless for the purpose of fitting 
a young man for life in the colonies. It is too 
much for an honest trade, too little for an honour- 
able profession. It does not supply a single real 
want ; and j ust as many a .shipwrecked passenger 
has been drowned by the weight of gold with which 
be had loaded hiinself,: so the man whose head has 
been filled with classical learnihg:.. of ten finds his 
stores of knowledge rather an encumbrance than a 
help. Such men feci the want of congenial intel- 
lectual companionship and the many little material 
refniemenls of life, when entirely cut off from them, 
far more than those u'ho were never habirnated to 


such luxuries. They fall into habits of morbid in- 
trospection fatal to active endeavour. They find 
a golden knife but a poor instrument with which 
to cut their daily bread. Literary tastes sometimes 
stand directly in the way of a student’s advancement, 
I have known a squatter, himself a man of some 
education, declare that if possible he would never 
employ a man who was fond of reading. His 
opinion %vas that the .studious employe would 
prefer his book to his employer’s interests. 

What, then, is the kind of education be.st adapted 
to the future colonist who does not aspire to, or 
]:ierhaps is prohibited from entering, a profession ? 
It may be suggested that, in place of Latin and 
Greek, and one or two other purely ornamental 
subjects, each youth should learn a trade of some 
kind, after the laudable Jewish custom. Five yeans 
at .school followed by five years on the farm or in 
the workshop sliould thoroughly prej^are any young 
man of ordinary industry and intelligence for a 
successful colonial career. If the German Emperor 
does not disdain to have his heir taught the art 
of the locksmith, it is hard to see why the most 
aristocratic Englishman should treat with contempt 
the suggestion that eacli of his younger sons at least 
should he qualified to earn his bread after the 
fashion of »St Paul, bj’’ toiling with his own hands. 
Carpenters, engineers, and mechanics of every de- 
scription can generally find employment wdiere the 
poor scholar woixld be driimm to beg. I have known 
two young men of good family and high attainments 
whose fathers most wisely, before sending them 
out, had apprenticed them resjiectively for some 
years to a watchmaker and to a blacksmith, so that 
each had become a competent workman before 
leaving England. A thorough knowledge of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting is indispens- 
able to success ill a commercial calling, and young 
men with these qualifications can generally find 
remunerative ivork in large towns. It might be 
added that one trade thoroughly known is more 
useful to the emigrant than a mere smattering of 
several. ‘Handy’ men are plentiful in Australia, 
hut the really competent workman is always pre- 
ferred for any special kind of work. Excess of 
science, howevei’, is sometimes out of place. I re- 
collect once hearing a ivealthy station- owner say ivith 
indignation that he had just dismissed a skilled 
carpenter, fresh from England, because he had taken 
three days to do what the statiou-oivner could have 
done himself quite satisfactorily ui half-au-houv. 
The poor man, it appeared, had been laboriously 
squaring and planing the rough timber provided 
for a station building instead of knocking the 
pieces together in the ordinary Bush fashion, 

; The English squire need not feel in the least 
shocked at the thought of his son becoming an 
Australian carpenter. Caste prejudices are un- 
known in Australia. The self-made man is lookeil 
up to there, and not down upon as in England, 
Many an Australian tradesman — the. late Sir Henry 
Parkes, for example — has become a man of the 
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higliesfc distinction in Ms adopted country or ac- 
cumulated great wealth. Young Ver.e de Vere need 
not necessarily become a carpenter or mechanic, how- 
ever— that is, by way of making a living. He may 
keep his trade as a second string to his bow ; and 
should drought or fire ruin his hopes as a farmer 
or grazier, he could then make profitable use of his 
reserve of knowledge. His trade might prove the 
spare rudder and sail that, after the storm, would 
bring bis vessel safe to port; without such resource 
it would probably founder. And the homely arts of 
the smith and the carpenter are always useful to 
know. My friend the blacksmith, before referred 
to (who, by the way, was not remotely connected 
with an English ducal house), found it very con- 
venient to be able to shoe a horse when, as was the 
case witli him, the nearest blacksmith lived two 
hundred miles away. He had, too, the consolation 
of knowing that if his flocks and herds perished 
through any great calamity, he could always, at 
least, earn his ten shillings a day by wielding his 
hammer. 

To sj)eak plainly, to send young nien out to 
Australia with one or two hundred pounds, and no 
mental or physical training beyond that afforded by 
schools of the type of that referred to at the begin- 
ning of this paper, is not merely fatuous folly— it 
is sheer cruelty. The most fortunate of such youths 
have usually to content themselves ultimately with 
inferior, uncongenial, and ill -paid positions, the 
humble duties of which, for want of interest, they 
cannot discharge with much success. The back 
aches in proportion as one has to stoop over one’s 
work ; and the poor assistant in an up-country 
store, or tutor in charge of a dozen or so rough Bush 
children, looks back mournfully and bitterly on the 
times when tastes were being tie veloperT that couhl 
never be gratified, and expectations formed that 
could never be fulfilled. It is the fashion among 
amiable and well-meaning people at home, many 
of wdiom have never themselves suffered a severer 
hardship than that of having to eat an ill-cooked 
dinner or sleep on a hard bed, to enlarge upon the 
wholesome effects to others of ‘roughing it.’ The 
old Spartan system of exposing new-born babies is, 
in our times, replaced to some degree by tlie custom, 
ecpually rational and humane, of exposing infants 
in the legal sense, not indeed to the rigour of the 
elements, hut to the more merciless trials incident 
to poverty and friendlessness in a strange laud, 
without the slightest pirevious discipffine to prepare 
them for the ordeal. To turn a pampered Iiou.se- 
dog loose into the woods to make its own living 
tberc would be about as reasonalile and humane 
an act as to land an English boy fresh from the 
ordinary public school on the shores of Australia 
in the condition in which he frequently is landed. 
If the picture of his possible after-fate drawn in the 
foregoing lines seems a somewhat lurid one, it cer- 
tainly has not been drawn from the imagination. 
The author has, indeed, succeeded in weathering 
the storm. He records the results of his experiences 


and observations in the earnest hope that they may 
at least save a few from being exposed to its 
dangers. 


THE WHISTLE. 

He cut a sappy sucker from the muckle rodden-tree,* 

He trimmed it, and he wet it, and he thumped it on 
his knee ; 

He never heard the teuchatf when the harrow broke her 
eggs, 

He missed the craggit heron nabbin’ puddocks in the 
seggSjJ 

He forgot to hound the collie at the cattle when they 
stray’d, 

But you should have seen the whistle that the wee herd 
made ! 

He wheeber’d on ’t at mornin’ and he tweetl’d on’t at 
nicht. 

He puffed his freckled cheeks until Ms nose sank oot o’ 
sicbt. 

The kye wei*e late for milkin’ when he jtiped them up 
the close, 

The kitliu ’s got his supper syne, and he was beddit boss; § 

Blit he cared na doit nor docken what they did Or thocht 
or said, 

There was comfort in the whistle that the wee herd made. 

For lyin’ lang o’ morain’s he had claw'd the eaupH for 
weeks, 

But noo he had his bonnet on afore the lave had breeks ; 

He was whistlin’ to the porridge that were hott’rin’ on 
the fire, 

He wa.s whistlin’ pwre the traviseH to the baillie** in 
the byre ; 

Hae a blackbird nor a mavis, that lia’e pipin’ for their 
trade, 

Was a marrow for the whistle that the wee herd made. 

He play’d a march to battle, it cam’ dirlin’ through the 
mist, 

Till the halfiin’ squared his shou’ders and made up his 
mind to ’list ; 

He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna what it 
meant, 

But the kitchen-lass was laucliin’ and he thocht she 
maybe kent ; 

He got ream and buttered bannocks for the lovin’ lilt 
he play’d. 

Wasna that a cheery whistle that the wee herd made ? 

But tlie snaw it stopped the herdin’ and the winter 
brocht him dooi. 

When in spite o’ hacks and chilUains he was shod again 
for school ; 

He coulJna sough the catecliis nor pipe the rule o’ three, 

He was keepit in and lickit when the ithsr loons got 
' ■ free 

But he afteii play’d the truant— ’t was the only thing he 
play’d, 

For the maister brunt the whistle that the wee herd 
■ maded'. 

CUAlitES Mitkray. 

* The rowan-tree or moimtain-ash. f Lapwing. 

} Tim yellow flower-de-liiee or iris. § Empty. 

tl Tho.se who rose late had to clean the porridge- bowl. 

The division between the stills. ** The cattleman. 
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PART I. 


gathered that he would greatly have preferred that 
the one other vessel in port at the entrance to 
the bay should be in a more distant, still hotter, 
locality which is mercifully known of by report 
alone. : 

‘In von day all mein plans bicked upside 
behint gomplete pecaiise she haf arrived out 
dere. Ach, dese hell seas ! ’ said the cai)tain, with 
temper. 

The cause of his pertarbation was a black, 
venomous torpedo-boat destroyer. A big, blunt- 
nosed gun pointed significantly at the Glara. The 
white ensign of Great Britain dapped lazily in her 
stern. Dalu Bay is British territory. .. 

The door of the hungalow slammed noisily, and 
a man with a slightly befuddled aptpearance strode 
into the room, and dropped into a seat. Every oiui 
on the coast knew Ronald Harrison the trader, 
and no one trusted him. He was nev<-r apt to he 
handicapped in his dealings by troublesome ideas 
of personal integrity. 

‘I’ve seen the boy-officer ot the Squat^lur, cap’n,’ 
he said, ‘He has been sent here to shadow you. 
He doesn’t mean to let you clear. Fact ! ’ 

The skipper’s stamp of anger shook the rickety 
floor. The trader tilted his cigar to an extreme 
angle with Ms nose, and drawled : 

‘You’re in a tight hole, I reckon. I’ll si ale 
the case, cap’n— -short as may he. Big war on — 
Muscovites. Jap. Ghira, chocli-a-block with confra- 
band (arms, ammunition, and stores for rhe Raissian 
fleet), puts into Dalu Bay for orders. British 
Admiral at Hoiig-kong gets wind of you, babbles 
about infringement of neutrality, sends destroyer 
to stick you up. Eh — what 1 

‘ Thousands of pounds for honest saiioriuan if you 
get through. You come to me for help. I’m ready% 
at a price — see ? You pass me on a few of those 


■ ‘ Qoot, mein dear ! Gif it to 

me— queek ! ’ The big German 
sprawled hastily from his cane 
chair and stretched out a fat, eager 
hand to take his message. The bearer of the flimsy 
envelope watched him udth scarcely veiled dislike 
from under her delicately pencilled eyebrows. The 
stifling dusk of the closely shuttered bungalow 
whitened the fair-haired Irish girl with all the 
pallor of an unhealthy ti'opical land. 

‘Anything exciting?’ asked Maureen Erleton, 
She spoke carelessly, but any one who knew her 
might have suspected a keenness of interest in the 
apparently listless tones. 

The skipper tugged his black beard viciously. 
Then he expectorated with Teutonic violence. 
‘Schust anoder liddle piziness defelopment bro- 
fided,’ he informed her grimly. 

Telegrams are rare in the squalid little trading 
village of Dalu Bay, on the northern coast of 
Borneo. So also are ocean-going cargo steamer’s of 
the size of the Glara of Hamburg, which had now 
lain for three day.s in the bay ostensibly repairing 
her machinery. Her commander walked abruptly 
to the window, pushed aside the shutter, and 
blinked through the pitiless sun-glare which smote 
down on the white sand of the beach. 

He was not pleased at what he saw. So much 
the frown on his perplexed, anxious face told to 
the motionless girl in the background. 

Under the shimmering heat the surface of the sea 
lay oily and inert, save where it lapped sluggishly 
against the dingy mangrove swamps on the shore. 
A faint whilf of foul air floated seawards from the 
swamps inland. A couple of Chinese junk.s rocked 
idly at anchor, and the huge hulk of the Glma 
squatted ponderously to her mooring-chain, deep 
in the water, heavily laden. From Captain 
Lndecke’s further earnest commentary the listener 
:sO. 429. -VoL. IX. [AU liinh 
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o-\Tn navigation, and no one else here knows the 
eonrse.’ 

‘ Except me,’ interposed the girl nonchalantly. 

Ronald Harrison looked oLlitjuely at his step- 
daughter. Her own father \\’as dead, and her 
mother had married again soon afterwards. When 
the Borneo climate Irad ended that lady’s not too 
creditalde career, the girl had settled down to live, 
lonely and uncared for, vrith her stepfather at 
Dahl Bay. She know lie was unscrupulous and 
disliunourahle, bat at the same time he had pro- 
vided for her— a pennilc.^s orphan— wdth a rough 
generosity to Avhich she was keenly alive. Also, 
lie had amused himself by leaching the girl many 
a seaman’s trick in the treacherous tropical channels 
and cross-currents of the coast. In his way he was 
even fund of her, she bedieved M'heii she ever 
considered the matter at all. But casual afiection 
is unsatisfying. 

‘You had better leave us alone now, Maureen,’ 
suggested Harrison brus(piely. ‘Captain Ludecke 
and I have our plans to make.’ 

She drew in her breath sharply. ‘ What plans V 
she asked. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Harrison suavely. ‘ They 
do nut concern you.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ she answered, with some slight 
annoyance. She stood up. ‘When do you sail?’ 
she incpiired indifferently of the skipper. 

‘Ouf 1’ snorted that worthy, with exasperation. 
‘How do I know to meinself, Fraiileiii? Lisdeii 
nov/. If I should haf kept avay vou here .so should 
I haf my voyage done miduut being hooiited ; also 
should I a blentiful fortune made. Now see how 
I haf drafelled, .schweating, since many veeks vou 
Hamburg vor nodings,’ 

Harrison was staring thongbifuny straight before 
him. Should he confide in this girl of his ? She 
could help if she had ;i niiud to. He glanced 
cunningly at licr, ami revolved the most wily of 
schemes in his head. Then he poured himself out 
a .still whisky as a rofreshev, and determined to 
keep his own counsel. She might have the fool 
scruples of a woman, he meditated. He could 
do the job safer without her aid. It would be 
a delicate matter to manage, he foresaw. Soon 
he and the captain of the Glara were deep in 
cautious conference. 

Some horns later, from her little bedroom in 
the. bungalow, Maureen noticed a boat leave the 
destroyer fur the .shore. She could distinguish 
the cool, white uniform of the officer in the stern. 
A dull anxiety, which was new, gnawed at the girl’s 
heart. She hardly . understood her own feelings; 
in fact, .she was distinctly annoyed with herself 
for having them. The war, not long begun, had 
seemed so remote; now its perplexities had suddenly 
come home to Iter. The sight of the white ensign 
on the warship brought bitter memories — only a 
year old in reality, but, oh, .seemingly so far 
away I , . 

What blissful times .she had had during Hiat 


last voyage to Singapore on the big liner ! Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening she bad been with 
Bernard Anstice, the young Englisli lieutenant, on 
his way out to join a ship of the China Sgiiadron. 
How instinctively tliey had been drawn to each 
other! There had been no chaperon to interfere ; 
Maureen Erie ton had scarcely ever heard of such 
a personality. Those days with him — when his 
clean-cut, brown face and frank, laughing eyes were 
alway,s seeking hers— had been the liap>piest in her 
life. Then that last evening of the voyage, in the 
moonlight on the white, Avide deck 1 Ah, the fate 
which had separated them next day was cruellest 
of the cruel ! 

Then that long silence, bitter and unaccountable. 
She did not care now. She repeated, obstinately, 
to herself that she did not love him, that she Avas 
glad the dream AAvas over. She shook herself im- 
patieiitiy at the queer ache of her heart. He had 
spoken of coming to claim her ; he never had come. 
He had vowed he Avould carry her away to l»e 
mistress of that fair, .sleepy, ancestral home of his 
in England. He Imd said so many things— things 
that : no AAmman can hear without a thrill— all 
these, too, he must have forgotten. Long ago, no 
doubt, he had met some other girl, rich and 
clever, Avhom be preferred. Yes ; she didn’t care 
noAV — not she ! 

The afternoon had crept on, and the cooler air 
of the evening heralded the oncoming of darknes.s. 
For a long time she sat very .still. Then her 
thoughts reverted unwillingly to the present ; and 
as she did not knoAA' Avhat to do, she resolved, 
girl-like, that she must do something. The 
smouldering uneasiness Avhich she found .so bard 
to define was groAAdng insupj)ortable. She must 
find out Avhat mischief those tAVO men below had 
hatched. 

She AA^ent sloAvly toAvards her room-door and 
turned the handle. It was locked from outside. 
Her strong, little hands Avrestled niiitinously Avith 
it for a niument. Then a defiant gleam came, 
into her eyes. 

She did her thinking quickly. If she liad been 
too absorbed to notice the stealthy footsteps in 
the passage \Adien she had been trapped, she AA'as 
alert enough now as .she realised that something 
AA-as indeed afoot so shady that she aa^es to bear no 
part in it. 

■ She crept to the vviudoAA' of her room and peered 
out warily. In a fcAA” minutes the dense darkness 
AA’ottld have fallen with tropical swiftness. Stretch- 
ing from the room beyond hers ran the buiigalosv 
balcony. Could she reach it ? She could Ire 
reckie.93 too. 

A narroAV AA'ooden coping might give foothold. 
If she slipped the fall might injure her seriously. 
But, after all, it Avould matter to no one in par- 
ticular noAA’- if she were killed outright, Shu 
calculated her chances on that coping Avith a 
measuring eye. She had passed along it once, 
in a childish freak, years ago, and her mother had 
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had IiystericSj and had slapped her severely after- 
wards. Harrison had been awaj", and had never 
heard of the escapade. But at that time she had 
been smaller. 

Slie slid off her shoes and stockings with sudden 
resolve. The small feet looked very white and 
delicate, but theirs W’as the dainty delicacy of 
youthful strength. Then, with fearless eyes, .she 
lowered herself on to the narrow ledge, and pro- 
ceeded to work along it daringly as if there, were 
no such thing as gravitation. In a few perilous 
seconds she had passed safely on to the balcony 
and crouched do^vn to listen intently. The slim 
giii-fonn in the universal blackness was still as 
stone. 

Inside the farther lamp-lit room her stepfather 
was speaking. He had never been good-looldng, 
and the present vindictive scowl l>y no means 
added to his attractions. 

‘ I guess tin's -will teach that blamed young 
chicken to stay in his own fowl-run for a bit, 
and not to come pecking after us. That sleeping- 
draught is good for six hours clear ; Tis a 2:)ity 
he didn’t drink the lot. Now, cap’n, Ave’d best 
be looking slippy and sailing for that rendezvous 
you’re wired to. The little Avarship won’t dare 


moA^e without her commander, and his boat’s 
crew will take some time to lind him here. He ’ll 
he missing for a spell. Eh — Avhatl’ 

The captain of the OUora grunted AAotli brutal 
delight. He pulled a dirty hat over the poerpen- 
dicular hair which rose so assertively on Ip's 
T eutonic head. 

‘Come den mit me, mein pilot; A'^e fix it pieauti- 
ful. Ve vill leaf der officer of his lof to divain. 
She can to him consolation gif in dein morgen. I le 
is p>eyond knoAAdedge all past.’ The spneaker iiioved 
from in front of the AvindoAV AAdricli his huge bulk 
had filled, and the Avatcher outside caught a fleeting 
glimpse of a third man lying limp and sensele.ss 
on a chair. He AA^as in. naval uniform. The girl 
started violently at the siglit. 

And Avhat Avas her stepfather muttering about 
intercepted letters ? 

Next moment, however, Haiuison had extinguished 
the light, and the tAvo men left the buugaloAV Avith 
haste. Their footsteps speedily died aAvay. Fur a 
long time no sound broke the quietness until the 
rattle of a steam windlass hauling up an anchor- 
chain drifted noisily across the bay. But Maureeu. 
never heeded that. 

[To Ic continual.) 


BISHOPS AS LEGISLATORS. 



By W. V. 

JEOBABLY not many people could say I 
off-hand precisely wliy it is that the ' 
Bi.shops of the Cliurch of England 
sit in the House of Lords and take 
part in its legislative work, while 
the heads of all otlier Churches in the 
United Kingdom are rigidly excluded. The matter 
is not Avithout interest. Clearly to nnderstand it, 
liuAvever, one i.nu,st go hack to the beginnings of 
Budiament itself. 

In Norman times the position of Bishops Avas 
vei*y different from what it is to-day. Many, if 
nut all, of them lield lands as ‘ baronies,’ and were 
leipdred to render court and military service to the 
CroAvn. Their power Avas considerable. It AAms an 
Archbishop, Stephen Langton, who headed the 
barons when Magna Charta Avas wrung from King 
John, aAid it avus probably at L;ington’s dictation 
that one clause of that charter jmovided that pu’e- 
lat,c.s and the greater barons — prelates being put 
first- --should be .summoned by spiecial Avrit to the 
(.h'eat Council v\dueh Avas then set up, and to which 
may be traced the origin of the House of Lord.s. 
Thus Ave have the introduction of prelates into the 
Parliament of the realm. 

Moreover, hetAveen the signing of Magna Charta 
and the. reign of Henry YIII. it became custouirary 
to send the Avrit of .summons to priors and abbots, 
heads of the religiou.s houses Avhich then abounded, 
with the result that these Lords Spiritual, as the 


Roberts, 

prelates, prions, and abbots came to be called, out- 
numbered the Lords Temporal, or purely territorial 
lords. Consequently — the House of Oommoim not 
having then acquired any great position in tlie 
State— pi-actically all |.iower apart from, the King 
Avas ve.sted in the barons; this really meaning, iu 
view of their great niajoi'ity, the Lords Si^iritual. 

A great change came Avhen Henry VIII. swept 
aAvay the monastic houses and reduced the number 
of prelates or Bishops iu the House of Loials to 
tAveuty-one, a proportion which, for the first time, 
gave the Lords Teinimral the upper hand. There- 
after the Lords Spiritual formed, hut a minority , 
of the peers, and their poAver steadily declined. 
Indeed, one of the last acts of Charles ' I. before^ 
leai’ing Loudon to break Avith the Parliament Avas 
to give assent to a law which removed the Bisiuq>s 
fiAun the House of Lords altogelhei', and they were 
not restored till the time of Charles II., in ' 1660 . 
With that exception, liowcA-er, the order of rhings 
established by Henry VII L continued till the, 
middle of last century. There Averc rather more 
than twenty Bishops or Lords Spiritual, and no 
ncAV See Avas founded fur over three hundred years. : 

But early in the reign of Queen Victoria it became 
apimrent, with the great movmuent of population 
and the groAVtli of cities, that some reaxu’angeuient 
AA’-as required, and there were proposals fur carving 
out iieAV dioceses. The question, hoAvever, arose 
Avhether the irew Bishops should, as such, be 
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admitted as a matter of course to the House of 
Lords, and in the result it was decreed that though 
the number of Bishops in the country might he 
added to, the proportion sitting in the House of 
Lords should not be increased. The arrangement 
continued was, that the Archhisliops of Ganterbury 
and York should always, by virtue of their office, 
have seats in the Lords ; that the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester should sit whether ap- 
pointed directly to those Sees or translated from 
other dioceses to them ; and that twenty-one other 
Bishops should sit in priority of consecration. 

Thus a*new Bishop could not immediately sit in 
the House of Lords ; but on the death of an older 
Bishop the senior of those awaiting seats would be 
called, and so a rotation would be set up. That is 
the principle which has since prevailed. Mean- 
while, the bishoprics of Eipon, Manchester, St 
Albans, Truro, Liv^erpool, Newcastle, Southwell, 
Wakefield, Southwark, and Birmingham have been 
created, and Gloucester and Bristol has been divided, 
so that a new Bishop may now have to wait several 
years before his turn comes to enter the House of 
Lords. But, as already indicated, if an appoint- 
ment is made directly to the Sees of London, Dur- 
ham, or Winchester, the Bishop takes his seat at 
once~the Bishop of London as Bishop of the capital 
city of England and Provincial Dean of Canterbury; 
the Bishop of Durham as Count Palatine and Earl 
of Sedhergh, an old-world town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire ; and the Bishop of Winchester as 
prelate of the Order of the Garter. But in the 
event of translation from another See to Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, or Winchester, whoever is 
appointed to the See so vacated must take his j)lace 
at the bottom of the rota and wait his turn for 
admission to the Lords. 

The principle was recently illustrated with some 
l)oint. In 1904 the two dioceses of Southwark and 
Birmingham were created. The Bishop of Rochester 
was translated to the See of Southwark, and as he 
already had a seat in the Lords he continued to 
hold it, so that the Bishop of the new See had a 
seat in the House of Lords at once, while the suc- 
cessor in the older diocese had to take his place at 
the bottom of the rota. The Bishop of Worcester 
was translated to Birininghain. He had then no 
seat in the House of Lords, but his turn came a few 
months after removal to Birmingham, and then his 
successor at Worcester had to go on the rota below 
the new Bishop of Rochester. The Bishop of Sodor 
and Man is excluded from this general arrangement, 
as he has his own position in the Manx legislature. 
Suffragans, of course, do not sit in the House of 
Lords. 

With regard to Scotland, no provision was made 
in the Act of Union for the admission of Lords 
Spiritual to the House of Peers, and Scotch Bishops 
are therefore without seats in the legislature. In 
the case of Ireland, the Act of Union provided for 
sonm ^cprese3^^:aLion by Lords Spiritual. Two Arch- 
bishops, accordingly, sat in turn, and three Bishops 


in rotation. But this was ended with the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church in 1869, and the 
English Bishops alone remain. 

It will he clear from the foregoing that the Lords 
Spiritual can lay claim to great antiquity as legi,s- 
lators, and that they are the oldest branch of the 
legislature. Supposing we allow that they took 
their seats in the days of King John, and have 
continued to do so, with the little interval at the 
time of the Commonwealth (consequent on the 
action of Charles L), then it follows that they can 
trace a line of succession longer than that of the 
Lords Temporal of to-day. Magna Gharta w'as 
granted in 1215, and the Bishops may date their 
seats from then. 

But the oldest peerage is that of Lord de Ros, 
created in 1264. Indeed, there are only four peer- 
ages that go back to the thirteenth century, so that 
the others must be relatively young compared with 
the bishoprics. Possibly that explains the pre- 
cedence taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As most people know’, his Grace stands first in the 
realm after the members of the Royal House. Was 
it because Steiffien Langton as Arclibishop of 
Canterbury, the most pow’erful man in the time of 
King J ohn, took care to secure that position ? One 
makes this suggestion with diffidence, but it is 
plausible, to say the least. 

Another point shrouded in tlie mists of time has 
reference to the claim of Bishops to be styled ‘ Lord 
Bishops.’ Every one is familiar with the phrase, 
‘ The Lord Bishop of the diocese will preside.’ 
What does it signify? Some contend that the 
origin of this is to be found in the fact that in 
the feudal times already spoken of Bishops were 
‘harones,’ and that therefore lordship implied 
lordship over lands. Others maintain that the 
term indicates that Bishops are peers of the realm 
as w’ell as Bishops, and that that is the true 
explanation. But lordship over land, as understood 
centuries ago, has gone, and in no sense fqqjlies to 
the jmesont day. As indicatiiig territorial posses- 
sions the 2 >hrase is meaningless. Then, as to Bisluqw 
being peers of the realm, it is clear that they sit in 
the House of Peers sim 2 )ly by virtue of their otilce. 
In the event of retirement from his episcoi)al office 
a Bishoj) loses his seat in the Lords, while a seat 
when holding office confers no title on his wife 
or child. Besides, the title of ‘Lord Bishop’ is 
ap 2 >lied alike to the newest Bishop, who may have 
to wait ten years for a seat in the House of Lords, 
and to a Bishop who has sat in that House for 
perha 2 )S a quarter of a century. It is conferred on 
Colonial Bishops and is given sometimes to sutYra- 
gans. All that can be said with certainty is that as 
a 2 )plied to the higher prelates the title of ‘Lord 
Bishop’ has the sanction of long usage, and as 
such is conceded hy courtesy. 

Allusion w’as made a moment ago to the fact that 
a Bishop’s wife takes no title in consequence of her 
husband’s seat in the House of Lords. A Bishop 
takes rank next after an Earl and before a Viscount. 
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Yet liis wife, unless she happens to have a title of 
her own as being the daughter of a territorial peer, 
remains plain Mrs So-and-so. That is a notable 
thing, seeing that Bishops are the oldest section of 
the Upper Chamber. If a lawyer is made a life- 
peer, a by no means unusual thing, the courtesy- 
title of ‘ Lady ’ is given to his wife. Wli}’, then, is a 
Bishop’s wife differently treated ? Obvioiisly the 
answer is that between the days of King John and 
the Reformation the status of women had little 
interest for celibate prelates, abbots, and priors, 
and tliat nothing was done to establi.sh it ; while in 
later days, with marriage the rule among clergy, 
the power of dealing with so large a matter affecting 
the peerage has not been vested solely in Lords and 
Commons. If every man made a Bishop became 
also a peer of the realm with a title in tlie peerage 
continuing in perpetuity, a question of numbers 
would soon arise, leading, to say the least, to a very 
critical situation. 

Not that Bishops’ wives are nonentities. Readers 
of Barchester Towers will not easily forget how 
Anthony Trollope described the way in which Mrs 
Proudie made patronage in her husband’s diocese 
her own concern, and how she had something to 
say in nearly all that was done. The picture, it 
has always been miderstood, was drawn from life, 
and is believed to be as true to-day in many dioceses 
as when Anthony Trollope wrote. 

But a far more important question arises in 
respect of the appointment, if not of the status, of 
Bishops themselves. It will have been gathered 
from what has already been said that Bishops were 
a power in the State before Parliament came into 
existence, and therefore long before the Cabinet 
was even dreamed of. Tlie first great cbeck to 
their position came with the stand made by 
Henry VIII. in relation to the Popes and the 
Bishops, and the net result of successive minor 
changes is that all Bishops have now to be appointed 
by the Prime Minister, subject only to the approval 
of the Sovereign. To describe minutely all tlie 
stages by wbich tbe nomination of Bishops passed 
into the hands of the Crown alone, and then 
into those of the First Minister of the Crown, 
would be to open a great chapter in constitutional 
history. It is enough for the present purpose to 
emphasise the broad fact that from one cause and 
another the Prime Minister has been made I’espon- 
sible for the .selection and nomination of English 
Bishops. 

There are some who cling to the old fiction that 
because permission to choose is sent to tbe. Dean 
■and Chapter of a diocese whose bishopric is vacant, 
therefore the choice lies really with the Dean and 
■Chapter. But this permit is not sent till after 
the Prime Minister has made and announced an 
appointment, and the Dean and Chapter have no 
alternative hut to accept his choice. Occasionally 
considerable indignation has arisen. This was the 
case when Mr Gladstone appointed Dr Temple to 
the bishopric of Exeter, a large section of Clmrch- 


men being in arms. There was a great outburst, 
too, when Lord Sali.?bnry made Canon Gore Bishop 
of Worcester, the scene at Westminster Abbey being 
so great that consecration was delayed for a day. 
But though Churchmen .stormed and stamped, the 
nominations had to Ijc accepted, and were after- 
wards admitted to be exceedingly good. 

Thus the making of Bishops is in very few hands. 
In the coirrse of a century there may bjo only a 
dozen Prime Ministers, and a dozen men have, 
therefore, the nomination of the whole Bench of 
English Bishops for a hundred years. A dozen 
men may differ much in thought and princijole, 
and their mode of selection may be curious. A 
headmaster of Rugby or a scholar at Oxford or 
Cambridge may be often preferred to one who has 
engaged in strenuous parochial work and wdio has 
already proved a success in the Church. Nobody 
would deny, however, that some really fine appoint.- 
ments have been made, and that the Episcopal 
Bench has been adorned by men endo\ved 'vvith 
great and divers gifts— statesmen like Dr Tait 
(ivho did so much to moderate feeling and secure 
the passing of the Irish Disestablishment Bill), 
public orators like Dr Magee of Peierborougli, 
preachers like Dr Westcott, organisers like Dr 
Benson, sturdy administrators like Dr Temrile, 
and scholars like Dr Creighton. 

For a time the Bench of Bishops reflects to some 
extent a Prime Minister’s theologica.1 views. Il; 
used to be. said by way of complaint that Mr 
Gladstone appointed mostly High Churchmen, and 
at one time a large proportion of the Bishops 
had been nominated by Mr Gladstone. But to- 
day out of thirty -seven English Bishops there are 
only three who were appointed by Mr Gladsione, 
tivo were nominated by Lord Rosebery, while 
seventeen were chosen by Lord Salislniry and 
fifteen by Mr Balfour. Thus thiriy-two owe 
their position to two men who stood in the re- 
lation of uncle and nephew. 

Perhaps it is because Bisliops sit in the House of 
Lords that the clergy of the Church of England, 
as such, are debarred from sitting in the House 
of Commons. Should a clergyman in holy orders 
desire to become a member of that House be 
must be ‘xtnfrocked,’ divested of ‘the cloth,’ and 
resume his position as a layman. Mr Arthur 
Acland, who was practically Minister of Educa- 
tion in Mr Gladstone’s last administration, was 
unfrocked, and he is believed to be the only 
ex-clergyman who has attained to Cabinet rank. 
Sir William Marriott, once Judge Advocate-General, 
xvas unfrocked, and so was Mr Bowen Rowlands, 
K.C. ; w'hile unfrocked members of the late Parlia- 
ment include Mr Gumming Macclona, Mr A. H. 
Morton, and Mr E. A. Villiers, who rvon a seat 
for Brighton. 

By xvay of compensation, the clergy of other 
denominations may sit in the House of Commons, 
though it seldom happens that they do sit there 
without having first resigned their ministerial work. 
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Tliii late ilr Ed^va^d Miall was a Xoncoiifonnist 
minister before be entered Parliament to lead tbe 
DisestaUisbment movement. The late leader of the 
'ITolsh movement, Mr Henry* Richard, .was at one 
time a Konconfonnist minister. As to Scotland, the. 
sate Dr Roliert Wallace had been a popnlar preacher 
ill Edinburgh before entering uj)on menihership of 


the House of Oonimons. It i.s true that some Non- 
conformist members of Parliament do occasionally 
preach or give addresses in places of worship on 
Sunday; hut men of a clerical mind do not form 
so solid or so influential a party in the House 
of Commons as do the Bishops in the House of 
Lords. 


A STORMY M 0 R R I N G. 


CHAPTER SXIV. 


|NE dull afternoon, a few days after 

I tlie hall, Betty slipped out of the 
house alone with Johnnie, whose 
ecstasies she could hardly control 
until well clear of house and gronndaj 
and safe from pursuit. 

They walked on and on to a ragged little fir-wood 
cutting the skyline with its black, irregular forms. 
A .stream mn through it, spanned in one part by a 
rickety bridge. The banks of the stream were full 
of holes, and Johnnie promptly availed himself of 
the most promising of the many, and began scratch- 
ing and squeaking, grunting and snorting, emerging 
every now and then with earth -caked head and 
bright, anxious cye.s, to look U]! in his mistressls 
face and make sure that she was' still there. 

Betty stood by with one hand resting on the rail 
of the bridge, la.ssitude in every line of her tall 
figure, gaziing absently at the little dog ; and the 
stream rippled noisily on, as it would still ripple 
when all thing.s present had passed away and other 
generations had come and gone. 

A chill wind blew in her face, whirling some of 
the few brown leaves remaining on the trees into 
the muddy little liver, which tos-sed them and 
carried them along. 

: : A straggling company of rooks flew across the 
breadth of cold, gray slcy. It was all dull, drear, 
and depressing as the girl’s own thoughts. 

‘How diilerenl from our amber and silver and 
pearl!’ she thought, watching the opaque rippls.s 
and hubbies of the stream at her feet. 

V Pate was approaching with swift steps, and the 
little river flowed on unheeding. 

Harlestoue had been out after wild-fowl nominaHy. 
in reality to get away from the house-party and 
indulge in his own thoughts, also cheerless enough ; 
and he had taken his way home through this little 
wood. 

‘What evil spirit made me come this way and at 
the eleventh hour?’ he thought, for he was leaving 
Brayborough very .shortly. He was close npion her ; 
retreat was impossible, lie saw that she was alone, 
and that they must necessarily walk home together. 

Betty neither saw nor heard him. The stream 
rushed and swirlecl noisily under the bridge, and 
she was watching Johnnie’s tail, which was wagging 
feverishly at the prospect of worrying some poor 
little animal he fancied he was nearing in its hole. 


She raised her head as Lord Harlestone came up., 
and he saw how changed she was, and how dark 
were the stains under her big brown eyes, and bi.s 
wdiole Iieart went out to her in his great longing 
to comfort her and make her happier, even if it 
involved the destruction of his own happiness by 
finding that she Was indeed fretting for Geoffrey 
Erie. 

Lean imagine the exclamations of derision and 
doubt as to the existence of such men as Lox’d 
Harlestone ; but they exist nevertheless. 

‘I am afraid you are not happy, Miss Eitzhngli,’ 
he said in liis old kind voice. ‘ We have been such 
good friends, won’t, you tell me what it is, and 
perhaps I might be able to lielji you ? ’ And he laid 
his hand on her small white one as a brother or' 
father miglit have clone. 

Great tear.? rolled down the girl’s pale cheeks. 

It was too much for Harlestone. 

‘My darling, what is it?’ he said, and he held 
out his arms, and she went to him and laid her head 
on his shoulder, on the rough old shooting-coat that 
smelt of guns and tobacco, and was so scratchy and 
clamp. 

‘ Will you marry me, Betty ? ’ said Harlestone, and 
his strong voice shook. 

There was an inarticulate murmur ; but it was 
evidently of a satisfactory nature. 

‘Are you rpiite sure, darling?’ he said gravely, 
‘lam so much older than you, ami you have scon 
so little of the world, that j)erhaps I ought not to 
take advantage of your youtli and ignorance. 'Whe 
knows ? ’ he added, with a sigh. 

The girl raised her head from its resting-place on 
his broad breast, : . 

‘I am quite sure,’ she said ; ‘but there is some- 
thing I ought to tell you, and perhaps you will not 
care for me any more.’ 

He drew her closer to him. ‘Tell me,’ he said, 

‘It is about Mr Erie,’ .said Betty. ‘You know he 
was a gi’eat friend of Jack’s, who brought him to 
Dunscaith last autumn, and he stayed on and on, 
I have alwaj's gone out shooting and fi-shing with 
Jack ; in fact, wc have done everything together all 
our lives, and I hated Mr Erie’s coming as I thought- 
I should be out of it all, and Jack would not want 
me any more. However, ho did, and I went out 
the same as usual ; and Mr Erie was always pleasant 
and nice, and I talked a good deal to him, and often. 
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felt very sorry for liim, he seemed so unhappy some- 
times, and said people were so nasty to him, jealous 
of his shooting and things,’ she said sketchily. 

Harlestone made an indistinct remark under his 
breath. 

‘ I often walked home alone with Mr Erie after 
shooting,’ she continued, ‘just as I would have walked 
with Jack. Jack used to have a last try for game, 
or wanted to talk to tlie keepers> and sent me on 
home. Mr Erie and I were coming home one day, 
and there was a burn to cross, and Jack had gone 
round another way after black-game. There had 
been a little spate, and the stones were slippery. 
Mr Erie crossed first, and I stupidly slipped a little 
on the last stone, and he seized me round the 
waist and kissed my cheek. It was horrible of 
him;’ and she buried her face. ‘I was miserable, 
and Jack was so cross about Mr Erie’s long visit 
all of a sudden, tliongb I did not like to tell him 
of what had happened and make mischief. I was 
afraid he thouglit I had something to do with 
it. He took Mr Erie away a few days later, and 
did not come back himself as I had hoped. It was 
'wretched.’ 

‘ Have you seen Erie since ? ’ said Harlestone. ' 

‘Only tliat day out hunting, wdien he 'was so 
hateful about Jack, and so vulgar and coarse. I 
cannot think what can have come over him. I do 


not know what you must have thought of me, seeing 
him holding my hand like that.’ And the tears 
shone in the jture eyes and trickled down the pale 
eheeksi 

‘Well, is that all you have to tell me?’ said 
Harlestone. 

‘Yes,’ she said ; ‘and indeed it is enough.’ 

‘My precious one,’ he said, and bent his tall head, 
and the beautiful lips Avere sealed to him for all 
time, as far as time concerned these twm. 

They walked home througli the gloaming, and joy 
and peace unspeakable filled their hearts. They 
w^ere too happy for much speech. 

‘We will get Daddy to ask Jack do-^vn here,’ said 
Harlestone, ‘ so that we may make friends.’ And the 
girl slipped her hand into his. 

The hfiss Pegrams were looking out of the wdndow 
as Betty and Harlestone walked up the apiji’oach. 
A broad band of yellow light where the sun had 
set threw the twm tall figures into strong relief. 
There was a nanreless something ; perhaps it %vas 
a tender bending of the man’s head to'wmrds the 
maid’.s, a slightly clo,ser proximity than iisual, a 
lingering in their steps, that told its tale. 

The Miss Pegrams decided that they had had 
enough of Brayborougli, and that the time had 
arrived for them to move on. 

{To be mntinueil.) 


EELIOS OF THE IHO.IIIS ITIGH. 


dim past of strong beliefs and fana- 
p’l ticism, narrow’ - minded symbolism 
4j and marvellous craftsmanship, is 
&| vividly recalled by some eight liun- 
dred relics of the notorious Imptisi- 
tion w’liich have just entered upon 
another stage in their strange histoiy. These relics 
are of great interest to antiquarians, and, by reason 
of ilieir peculiarity, to the- general mind. Tt i.s .said 
that nothing is so interesting as that •which happens 
on the other side of a wall ; and the secrecy -with 
wdiich the remarkable conclave ■which burned and 
tortured in the name of religion conducted their 
proceedings has appealed to the cririosity and the 
imagination of every student of European history. 
’These relics corLainly stir that imagination. They 
consist of I’opresen tat ions of men and de^'ils and 
things-— some fearsome, almost loath.some ; others 
beautiful. 

All the relics are made of leather, and are figures 
and articles of furniture vrhich -were once used by 
the mysterious Inquisitors. Their present owner 
i.s Mr William Smith of the Winslade Galleries, 
Westminster, to whose courtesy 1 am indebted for 
these few notes about them. 

W’hat their exact history is -will probably never 
be know’ll. Life-like as some of the figures are, 
they are, alas ! dumb. If only they could speak, ‘ a 


By EnwAiu’) John Pihok. 

f.« and faua- talc they would unfold ’ — a Laic uf all ih/it is dark 

symbolism and dreadful, but fascinating, iu lh(.‘ history of a 

iian.ship, is great Church. There is no doubt fhai the figures 

eight, hnu- arc tho.se •which were once irsfil Ilt proce.-sional ]>ur- 

ous Tiiquisi- poses. Some rcpre.“ent the bright and enchanting 

ilered upon things in Oliristian hi, story ; the othfur, .stand for 

These relics the baser weapons of the religion], st. The latter ui'c 

d, by rea.son images and figures which were u.scd to strike teri'or 

1. It is said into the heart of ‘ the unfaithful,’ to i’oreshadorr the 

dch happens bitterness of hell. 

secrecy rvith Their age is calculated at about four hundred 
burned and years. Their manufacturers rvere prohaldy devout 

lucted their follow’ers of the Boman Catholic Ghitreh, who went 

ity and the to enormous trouble to shape thr-in. Originally 

igan history, they were in the council chaiuber used by the 

ition. They Inquisitors at Li,sbon in the sixteenth centurj', and 

deruls and now they stand in a specially built .strong-room 

ime ; others in Ivennington. How’ they came to leave Li,sbon 

and to be securely .stored in London -would donbllcBS 
d are figures form a fascinating story if it were told ; Inrt nnfor- 

nce used by timately many links in the romantic chain of events 

esent owner are missing. Some research, however, ha,s revealed 

le Galleries, a few points in their history ; and the story is 

indebted for wonderful. Writers of modern fiction could easily 

weave a novel round it. 

obably never They were remor'-ed from Lisbon at some dale in 
figures are, the early part of the seventeenth century. There is 
dd speak, ‘ a evidence, too, that they v^ere stolen ; but whether the 
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CHAMBEES’S JOTJEXAL. 


tlieft, which was certainly on a big scale, took place 
at Lisbon or on the high seas is uncertain. Probably 
tliey were stolen at sea, for before the seventoeutli 
century was very old they came into the possession of 
one Carlos Don Sebastian, who scoured the seas as a 
2 »ii’ate, and who, in a will which he left, confessed 
that he had stolen them. The pirate does not men- 
tion how he stole them ; nor does the will throw any 
light on what actuated him in securing so strange 
a cargo. There is some slight evidence that the 
relics have in the course of their chequered career 
been at the bottom of the ocean, but how this 
occurred is a matter of pure conjecture. 

It is conceivable that for some purpose unknown 
they were being conveyed from uhe port -wln-re the}' 
had played an important part in I he formidable 
auto-da-fe, or act of faith, when the pirate-ship 
captured them. Pirate vessels were not uncom- 
mon in those days of slow-sailing merchautnren 
and ineffective laws, and ])irates w'ere men w'hose 
strength and speed were their safety. There may 
have been an encounter, and the ship bearing a 
strangely mixed cargo of leather devils and angels 
Avas probably sunk by the might of Carlos Don 
Sebastian. It is just possible, boAvever, that they 
were stolen from Lisboji. itself. They may have 
been violently seized when they Avere Ijcing carried 
in dread procession, or the}' may have been removed 
b}’' sacrilegious bauds at dead of night from the 
ehainher of diabolical reputation. The presence 
in the collection of various articles of furniture 
■which would certainly not be used for proces- 
sional purposes favours the idea that the relies Avere 
either stolen in one lot at sea or AAmre taken from 
the chaiiibei’’. But AA'liatever the true history, there 
is 110 doubt that they came into the hands of the 
pirate, Avho disposed of them l)y will in the year 1050. 

The will is a curiou-s document. In quaint but 
fairly distinct lettering it sets out that ‘ I, Carlos Don 
Sebastian/ svas a pirate ; then in strange phraseology 
the bold buccaneer e.'cpresses contriLion for iiis p;i.st 
life, and concludes by bequeathing some effects and 
the Inquisition figures, AA'bicb lie frankly says Avere 
stolen, to one James Allinson of Nespra Hall, 
Yorksbira. Antiquaries are endeavouring to trace 
the history of this James Allinson. All the evi- 
dence they haA'e to go upon at present is a ruined 
mansion in Yorkshire and the knoAA'ledge of the 
existence soineAvhere of a manuscript book Avhich is 
helieA'ed to deal Avilli the hi.story of the Allinsou 
family. The present ow'ner of the relics receiA’ed 
information that James Allinson AA^'as a soldier. As 
most country gentlemen in the seventeenth century 
IcneAV something of the military art, this is not at 
ail unlikely, though what the connection hetAveeu 
Janies Allinson and Carlos Don Sebastian Avas I 
do not knoAV, 

James Allinson died intestate, and the Avhole col- 
lection Avent into the Court of Chancery, remained 
there for a considerable period, and afterAvards came 
into the possession of some one from whom, through 
the medium of a third part}-, they have been accpiired 


by Mr William Smith. The ‘third party’ brought 
a specimen of tlie collection to the present oAvner 
eight years ago. It aa'rs a model of a vessel in full 
sail, beautifully made in leather. Mr Smith, re- 
cogui.siug it as a thing of value, promptly purchased 
it, and during the succeeding years he has obtained 
through the same agency Avhat he belie A'es to be 
the entire collection. Who the principal is Avho 
has been disposing of tlie relies Mr Sinilli assures 
me that he does not knoAA^ The mystery AAdiich has 
ever been associated AAdth these figures remains AAuth 
them until this day. 

As they Avere purchased they Avere securely 
packed aAAaxy in the cellar of an old house in 
Kennington. Sometimes the collection Avas added 
to Avith single pieces ; then a A'anload of figures 
Avere obtained, and during the patient process of 
collecting the years slipped by. The lease of the 
house ran out, and it became imperative tliat tlie 
figures should be removed. The proud OAvner of 
the collection, Avho is a Avealthy man, decided 
to build a .special strong-room in AA'hich he could 
arrange his possessions to the best advantage, and to 
a substantial hall built in tlie heart of Kennington 
the figures have just been removed. Their remoA'al 
excited a vast amount of interest. Curious piaqile, 
seeing life-size and gigantic figures being carried 
out of a seemingly empty house, spread sensational 
reports. CroAvds assembled to see AA'hat there Avas 
to be seen, and children agape Avith astonishment 
folloAved the vans. 

After an inspection of the collection I am hound 
to say that it possesses unique interest. It stands 
in a hall fifty feet by seventeen feet, and fifteen feet 
high, lighted by small double AvindoAA^s and a sky- 
light. It is approached through the basement of an 
ordinary dAvelling-liouse, and as you Avallc tb rough 
small rooms toAA'ards it, iron doors nearly half a foot 
in thickness chmg behind you. The air is musty ; 
the silence — in tliat busy part of South Loudon — 
Avonderful. The purpose of the building is space 
and also security, for the collection is a valuable one. 
Boughly estimated, its value is not less tlian tAventy- 
liAfe thousand pounds, and some experts Avho have 
visited the collection — and recently there have, been 
many Avell-knoAvn visitors — place it at a higlna' 
amount. 

To visit the building noAV, despite the ol)vious 
ncAA’iiess of the xfiace, is to stand in the xa'e.seuce of 
the past. The sight of the curious I’elics produces a 
strangely mixed inqiression. There is something 
almost uncanny in the .sight. Irresistibly there 
steals over one the conviction that the figures Avere 
once animate beings of fle.sh and blood, pmqioseful 
and pa-ssionatc, Avho, at the sound of some great 
command, had sudden]}^ ceased to move, and had 
stood still e\'er since, aAvaiting an order. This, no 
doubt, is a tribute to the skill of those Avho made 
them, and it helps one to faintly reali.se the real 
sense of terror AA'hich the figures helped to impart 
into the cercraonie.s for Avhich they Aimre created. 

In the centre of the room there stands the table 
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EELICS OF THE INQUISITION. 


at wliiclij iu time past, masked Incjuisitors sat. Like They form a contrast to the processional effigies 

everything else that was in the council chainher, it employed hy the Homan Catholic Cffiurch at 

Is made of leather. Leather deadens sound, as the the present day ; hut there are some of .splendid 

Inquisitors knew. The walls and the ceiling were craftsmanship, rich with a wealth of suggestion, 

covered with the same material. Grim ingenuity! representative of the life of Christ. There i.s .some- 

The table is ten feet long and eight feet broad, and thing extraordinary in the fact that the .same hands 

is supported on the heads of ten small figures. In. that shaped the figures of the infant .Tesus and of 

the centre of the table there is a life-size female Mary His mother also created the monstrosities to 

figure holding candelabra which evidently afforded terrorise liio.se wliose religious or political convic- 

the light for the apartment. tions were not those of the persecuting elect. 

There are leather settees which consist of rows of Christ entering .lerusalem on sin n.sa is a touching 
human figures in a silting position. The occupants and well-conceivcd piece of work. Originally the 

of the council chamber Lhu.s sat in the laps of these leather was gilded, but time and strange advent ures 

dummies. Ail the chairs are of similar de.sign. by land and sea have rubbed off much of the gill. 

What was apparently the. presidential chair is a A striking group consists of Mary on an ass, with 

magnificent piece of work in brown leather, and the the infant Saviour in her lap, Joseph leading the 

high hack (the head of a venerable pcnsonage) is animal, and a lamb walking ]>y the side. The ass 

.surmounted by a finely worked crown. Thi.s chair is very life-like in appearance, and the pio.sition of 

probably stood at the end of the chamber, at the the most famous mother graceful. The other figures 

head of the table, comiuauding a view of the entire carry conviction. Another group represents four 

apartment. Fi'om the nature of the relic.s it is not brownies — queer little brown elfs they are— -carry- 

difficult to reconstruct tlic scene presented to any ing an immense canopy under which sits Maty, 

one .sitting in that human chair of dignity. .Leather- with Jesus in her lap. Figures very similar in 

covered walls, leather ceiling, horrible figures at form are used in Roman Catholic processions at the 

various parts of the room, grim hooded Inquisitors, present clay. Tet aimtlier group represents Christ 

stuffiness, silence. In each of the four corners of in the manger, and two life-size figures support 

the ceiling there was a devil representing the vices the manger. There is the magnificent figure of a 

of humanity. In a central position would be the bishop in his robes carrying Christ on the Cross, 

clock. The clock is borne by the figure of an old and clo-se at hand there stands a truly gigantic 

man rcpresetiting Time. In lii.s hands lie clasps a Crusader in annour. Solemn dignity ha.s been im- 

scythe, and over his head there is a chariot with parted by the artist to the life-size figure of a pilgrim 

galloping hor.“o.s. The clock is still in good con- carrying a heart, and to four monks carrying boxes 

dition, and the face is artistically armngeJ within in each of which tliere arc grnnp.g of ntinialure 

the Avlieels of the chariot. figures illinstraiiiig the comparatively brief anfi 

Red devils witli horrilde grimace.3 and glistening glorious life of Cliri.st. The four scenes tiius qior- 

eye,3 of gla.s.s used to hang on the walls of the trayed are (1) the Birth of Christ, (S) the Lord’s 

i'ouncil chamber. Probably by tlie side, of them Supper, (S) the Crucifixion, (4) the Ri.'^ing from 

would be some of the real]}^ beautiful figure.? of the Dead. Of course they are all in leather. The 

angels which are included in this collection. Both chief features of this remarkable collection may be 

seemed formed to emphasise in a striking manner completed by mentioning the big organ, the piano, 

the belief that ihovc is joy or sorroxv hereafter. A the plate-chest, and deed-chest. Roth the musical 

line piece of Avork is a big dragon Hogging ihc devil instruments are in fair condition. A.s curio.s they 

(also (jf large proportions) Avith a .seven-tbonged Avill long he treasured, and it is just possible that 

Avliip of .snakes. There i.s also — curious object 1 — a in the fitne.ss of things they may once again be 

female devil. She has the .sinister look of A\'hat one employed on their high errand in the service of 

regards as the conventional devil, and has wings, religion — a religion diA'orced from the fanaticism 

Together there is a male and female devil. On a to Avhich it ought never to hav’e been Avedded by 
fork the male holds aloft the body of a Avomau ; the the excessive zeal of nian. 

female holds the body of a man. A Avine-cup has There stand these mute figure.?— devils, angels, 
fallen from the hands of one of the victim.?, and elfs — speaking AA’ith their dumbnG.ss of A\diat is 

coins are represented as falling away. The figures practically dead art and dead siqierstiti on. Singular 

are. symbolic of men and AV'omen .snatched by evil sight in modern jjlebeian Kenniiigtoii ! Relics of a 

hands Avhen engrossed in the good things of this past one hopes never to be revived, fit ornaments 

‘ earthly tabernacle.’ for any twentieth cenUrry muiseum, absurdities. 

The majority of the figures are undoubtedly those monstrositie.s, beautiful things shaped by the hand.s 

Avhich wox’e used in the lnqui.sition processions. of unknown nrti.sts. 
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CTI A^^IEETIS'S J OUilNAL. 


MERCANTILE P I N-P R I G Iv S ; OR, AIR GREG-SON’S 
COAIAIERCIA.L EXPERIENCES. 

By AlgiSBNON Waiieen, Autlior of Commercial Travelling, &c. 


S that all you UTiiit, sir ? Goods by 
the usual route, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Gregson. to 
the commercial traveller, avIio, after 
hooking his order, had taken the 
precaution to read it out to him, 
so as to make sure that each entry was correct. In 
this particular instance it had been a pleasure to 
the merchant to dictate it; for he knew’- that what 
tho other said he meant, and that, unlike some of 
his kind, he was not tlie sort of man to impose upon 
iiim by means of specious assertions with a view to 
working off superfluous stock in total disregard of 
the haver’s interests. 

‘By-the-bye, Jones,’ be added, ‘how are you 
getting on with my neighbour,: young Green ? ’ 

‘Oh, sir, he is too clever in the wrong place, too 
foxy altogether to suit me. Always tries to beat 
one down, and cuts his own throat sometimes. 
Wby, sir, when I wa.s here last journey you know 
what a state the seal-oil market was in. Eow I 
told him, “ Mr Green, the market ’s moTiug ; here ’s 
my to-day’s price for ten tons, I can’t hold it over 
— not for twenty-four hours,” Well, he said he’d 
take the ten if I’d come down fifteen shillings a 
Ion. “ Xo,” I said ; “ can’t do it, sir.” Then he said 
lie thought he could do better, and be wouldn’t give 
his order. Well, as you may remeinlier, the next 
day the price was u]) a shilling a hundredweight. 
..Then he wires to our firm to send him on ten tons. 
We weren’t such fools, and wired back that we 
could only execute his order at the advanced figure. 
Well, although he was right out, he wouldn’t close 
ithen and there, hut wrote asking us to split the 
:difFerence, By the time we got his letter there was 
a fiuthor rise on market, and it ended in his having 
to pay fifteen pounds more for his little lot than he 
would have had to give if he had closed at once 
with: niy first offer. You see, sir, lie’s one of those 
fellows that always think you ’ve got some special 
motive when you say it ’s a good time to buy. He 
wouldn’t believe, me, you see, and went trying else- 
where, and so got; lauded. There’s lots like him, 
sir, so sharp that they cut themselves. He got 
himself dislilced on the road for that. When the 
old man was alive he sent this young one out “ to 
leai’ii the ropes;” but be wasn’t a bit of good, so 
I ’ve heard.’ 

‘ Talked too much of Iiimaelf, I suppose ? ’ 

‘That ’s it, sir— -just what he always did ; regularly 
spoilt his chances, I was just beginning to ti'avcl 
when bis father was about leaving off; and I can 
tell you, sir, the old gentleman— well, he wasn’t so 
very old then, hut getting on a bit— was a mneb 
tougher customer to Lave working agaimst you tbari 
the young one. Kept his mouth shut and his ears 


open, and went ahead. By giving others a chance 
to talk, he got a pretty shrewd idea when a mail 
w-as beginning to get a bit “ dicky.” But tliat young 
my-lord made a thumping big had debt the very 
last journey he took.’ 

‘ Well, of course, if he gave himself airs he w'ouldn’t 
get on.’ 

‘ Quite so, sir. Well, good-morning to you, sir.’ 
And with that, this capable ‘ commercial ’ dejiarted, 
knowing better than to spin out chat in business 
hours and run the risk thereby of wearing out bis 
welcome. Mr Gregson wms just beginning to give 
attention to a rather intricate form of tender for 
goods which he bad been asked to send in, w'ben 
one of his senior clerks tapped and entered with a 
recpiest to he spared if convenient on the following 
Monday. 

‘Anything very particular, Mr Snethara ? You 
know we are close on a time when wc are likely to 
he patiiculaiiy busy,’ 

‘ Oiir club has a golf tournament, sir, beginning 
on Saturday at one, and it’s to last two days, and I 
w'ant to enter,’ - 

‘ Can’t they manage these affairs liy having them 
on turn or three Saturday afternoons running, instead 
of taking up whole working-days for them ? ’ 

‘Well, .sir, they don’t come very often.’ 

‘ Ileal ly, Mr Snetham, I like my people to get a 
reasonable amount of pleasure ; but, as jmu know, 
the length of the, regular summer lioliday has been 
increased for every one of yon, and if you seniors 
come asking, me for extra days for sport I am afraid 
it will have an unsettling effect on. the juniors. 
Some of them are none too read)’’ to stick : to it as 
it is. The last twm hours’ work on: a Saturday 
morning doesn’t amount to much with them. T 
notice, if I happen to, step into tlie outer office of a 
Saturday, that the railway time-table is pretty sure 
to be out of its place, and I know that it isn’t in 
my interests that it is being vcfeiTcd to. Howxwcr, 
that’s not the ease with you, and you can have 
your leave for tho Monday ; only, I wTirn you that 
if I find the business snftering from this continual 
a.sking for extra days off I shall have to make a 
hard-and-fast rule prohibiting them.’ 

‘There !’ soliloquised Mr Gregson after the other 
had retired, ‘tw’-enty yeans ago if a man of eight- 
and-forty or so like Snetham had come in. to ask for 
a holiday for .such a purpose his employer w’ould, 
as likely as not, have recomraenclcd him to take 
himself off altogether. Clerks get more holidays 
than principals nowadays. Leave wouldn’t be so 
much grudged to them, perhaps, if they hadn’t such 
a knack of asking for it in busy seasons, and the 
seniors seem to have caught the tone from the lads. 
Talk about old heads on young shoulders ; it is the 



other way ahont at present ! What with veteran 
cricket and golf champions, forty-five seems to he 
about the acme of friskiness.’ 

The merchant now found it expedient to repair 
to the commercial sale-rooms to note some latest 
market reports. Just at the entrance he encountered 
one of his business friends with a youth whom the 
other introduced as his son, who had just begun 
work in the City. The three entered the building 
together, and saw a knot of men crowding about a. 
notice-board. ‘Hope nothing’s gone wrong,’ said 
the parent, seeing more and more pressing up towards 
it. But when they got near enough to read they 
found that the excitement arose out of a cricket 
bulletin — namely, ‘ Yisitors all out for 156. County 
eleven, 48 for 3 wickets.’ 

‘ There, Gregson ! ’ said the father when his son 
had moved out of hearing— ‘ there ’s a thing for 
my boy to see the veiy first time I bring him in 
here. His chief fault is that his mind is a bit 
too set on games. I’ve been telling him that he’s 
got to earn his bread-and-butter, and that if he 
wants to he able to afford to play he must stick 
to work ; and now, what is the youngster to think 
when I take him to a jilace supposed to, he established 
for business convenience, and the first thing he sees 
there is a lot of men bustling as if their lives de- 
pended on it to read a cricket notice ? Talk about 
all work ; it’s all shirk and go play nowadays 1’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Gregson, ‘you wouldn’t like your 
hoy to have quite so close a sticking- time to business 
as you had ; though I must say I ’m inclined to agree 
with you.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, ; hut competition is getting keener 
and keener, and it is not altogether a question 
of “like.” It is “must” to an extent, if he is to 
(h> any good, what with the foreigner always trying 
to creep in. That is tJie great fault of our piiljlic 
schools in my opinion. They don’t impress this 
sufficiently.’ 

‘ And yet you sent your son to one of them, if I 
remember rightly.’ 

‘ I know I did. I ’ve seen what a capital moral 
tone there generally is about them, and what plucky, 
manly fellows they turn out. But the worst of it is 
that the masters in these big schools seem inclined, for 
the most part, to fight shy of pointing out continu- 
ally to the boys that a large number of them will liave 
to work hard to earn their daily bread. So, when 
they get pitchforked into commercial life without 
any preliminary insight, many of them kick at the 
drudgery of the details they ’ve got to master, and 
get restless. They ought to have the dignity of 
commerce instilled into them from the first, and 
how we ’re going to do it for them I don’t know, 
when they come and see these “ sport notices ” stuck 
up as prominently as they possibly can he in a 
business place of resort, causing as much commotion 
as if they notified a heavy drop in Consols oi’ a 
serioiLS accident with, considerable loss of life.’ 

‘ I am afraid you will find yourself in the minority 
if you raise an objection.’ 


‘Oh yes! I know I should. It infects the whole 
atmosphere, does this present athletic craze, and we 
who merely protest against such extremes are called 
selfish, money-grubbing fossils, who, because we 
don’t care for sport ourselves, do not want any one 
else to. Well, Gregson, some of them will see the 
folly of it when it ’s too late. You and I were keen 
enough about volunteering in our time, and put our 
backs into it when we -were at it. But we didn’t 
clamour about it in business hours. No ; and for 
the matter of that, we didn’t run sport into the 
Sunday in the way it’s done now. Seems to me 
in thi.s age of enlightenment that the Englishman 
thinks that his chance of salvation depends mainly 
on the size of his hath-sponge. Good-bye ; I ’ve got 
a meeting on, and must he oik’ 

Mr Gregson noted the announcements of marliei 
changes, had some business conversation, and was 
preparing to leave, wlie.n he was, hailed with ‘I 
sa}', Mr Greg.son ! just a moment if you please.’ 
He turned and saw a Mr Jenkins, wfitli whom he 
was anything but intimate, althougli periodically 
thrown into his company through common com- 
mercial interests. He was accompanied by a young 
man who w-ore that too obsequious smile so annoy- 
ing to many hecaixse they feel sure that its wearer 
is about to solicit a favour of them. ‘ Allow me to 
introduce my wife’s younger brother to you. He 
has just taken an agency for goods in your line, and 
Thope you wuU be able to give him a turn. When 
will it he convenient for him to look in on you at 
your.office'?’, : 

■Had Mr Gregson been in the habit of thinking 
aloud his, immed,ifl,te utterance would; have been, 

‘ kYhen l am out of it.’ All he could do in self-defence 
was to .say that the luiying of tlie e.«ital'jl5shment wa,s 
customarily conducted between certain, hours, but 
that there was always a good deal of pressure on hi.9 
time. 

‘Oh, Jack, here, won’t mind even if he has to 
wait minute or two. He shall come and see you 
to-moiTOAv. I knew yon wouldn’t object to my 
taking this opportimity of saying a word for him.’ 

‘Then you know’ me better than I know myself,’ 
was Mr Grogsou’s inward refiection. ‘Nowq 1 shall 
have to spend time to no purpose in listening to 
this young fellow, who evidently is not up to his 
work, or he -wouldn’t let another speak for him in; 
this -way wuthout saying a -word to the purpose him- 
self. Those agencie,s are a frigh.tful nuismee when 
they are taken trp by youngsters who haven’t had 
a proper business training, and -who come offering 
goods without understanding how to do it, or kno-w- 
ing what facts ought to he ascertained beforehand,’ 

He got back to his office, and was immediately 
I'n’esented -vvith a note marked, ‘Bearer to wait 
an.s-wer.’ On opening it he found that it eontaiimd 
an invoice sent two days before by Gregson and 
Conqxmy for some ten shillings’ worth of a certain 
kind of oil supplied to a neighbouring wholesale 
firm ; also, a produce broker’s circular and the fol- 
lowing letter : 


I ; 

i ‘ - 

L , ,. .' . 
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‘ Gentlemen, — W ill you be good enougb to send 
us a corrected invoice herewith ? You will see by 
the accompanying price-list that you have charged 
us much ill excess oi the proper value. We want to 
do as much as we can with you, but must ask you 
to put US on the best, possible terms as regards price. 
— Yours,’ &c, 

‘Well,’ muttered Air Gregson angrily, ‘of all 
tlje unconscionable people I ever met with in busi- 
ness, I do think these are about the worst. They, 
a wliulesale linn employing a hundred hands a.t 
the least, send us an order for a quantity of oil 
which any respectable retailer would think miserably 
petty, and then have the assurance to ask us to 
charge it at or about the value of the article when 
sold in two-ton lots and upwards !— Johnson ! ’ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Just look at this. Haven’t these people been 
asking for a good many quotations from us of late 1 ’ 

‘Oh yes, sir ; but they have not ordered anything 
worth having for some time past. I was referiiug 
to their account last week, and they haven’t had 
live pounds’ worth in the last quarter, and yet T 
.see by the “ quotation-hook ” that they have asked 
for special prices at least six times within the last 
two months. They never order ten shillings’ worth 
-of oil without coining to ask the figure beforehand, 
sir.’,'". . 

‘Had they asked the price before they sent us 
the order for the peddling quantity on this invoice ?’ 

‘Yes, they had, sir, and were charged in accord- 
ance with the quantity scale quoted to them.’ 

‘Well, I suppose they are too hopelessly thick- 
skinned to care if we deprecate their conduct in 
giving us so much trouble with their small orders. 
Let them he written to saying that they have 
been charged as quoted, and return them that 
circular, which they know as well as we do contains 
prices for bulk quantities oidy. It’s from one of 
ihose greedy German firms who are always giving 
annoyance by scattering their price currents broad- 
cast so that these fall into the hands of men who 
don’t buy a tithe of the quantities for which 
the figures are quoted, and who, nevertheless, are 
always ready to badger us by comparing these quota- 
tions for large lots with our charges for the petty 
amounts that they buy of us ; and they add insult 
to injury by their confounded tone of patronage, 
saying that they want to do as much with us as 
they can. It w’ould .serve them right to show* them 
up in a trade journal.’ 

Further reliections were interrupted by his being 
told that the junior partner of a competing whole- 
sale establi.shment was waiting to see him personally 
to get a special price. This firm perpetually made 
not over-scrupulous efforts to secure some of the 
trade of Gregson & Company, and he knew that 
the chances were t-vrenty to one that the inquiry 
on thi.s occasion wmuid not he hotul-fuJe. He first 
glanced around his office carefully to make sure that 
there was nothing lying about which he should not 


care to have seen by’’ eyes which former ex]>erience 
had taught him were particularly prying, covered 
over some corre.spondcnce on his de.sk, and then 
ordered that the party should be shown in. 

He entered, and any keen oh, server of human 
nature would have commended Air Greg.sou for his 
caution. There was a look of cunning about the 
other which could not fail to he particularly re- 
pugnant to any straigiitforward business man. 

‘ Can you give ns a special cjuutation for be.st 
refined colza-oil, Afr Gregson?’ 

‘ AATiat quantity do you ivaut a price for, .sir ? ’ 

‘ That depends on how favourably you can offer 
ns,’ was the e^■anive answer. 

‘ Here is our .scale price,’ said Air Greg.soi), passing 
him a list of figures. 

‘ Oh, but Avon’t you go a hit under these for ns ?’ 

‘Those are our prices, sir, to any one who takes 
the cpiautities specified.’ 

‘I don’t think you are sticking quite close to 
these quotations, Air Gregson. Our traveller in 
the west of England tells us that customers there 
say you are offering small lots at lower figures than 
you quote here,’ 

‘ ] ndeed 1 ’ was all Air Gregsou’s disgusted com- 
ment. As he had anticipated, this unscrupulous 
competitor had no intention of buying from bim, 
but merely Avished to ascertain his selling prices so 
as to underquote him if possible. 

‘Then, I suppose, Air Gregson, we can tell our 
traveller that our customers have made some mis- 
take, and that these are the A’ery ioAvest prices at 
AA’hich you are selling.’ 

‘I understood, sir, that you Avanted to see me 
about a special quotation for ymurselves.’ 

‘ Well, Ave ’A’e got a stock at preisent, hut might 
perhaps have been open tu buy more if you could 
have quoted u.s specially ioAv.’ 

‘That’s a lie, and you knoAv it,’ aa’U.s his uuclitorV 
mental ivilection ; ‘and it’,s you and the like of you 
that spoil houe,st trade by your dirty sharp pructice.s.’ 
Long experience, howcA’cr, liacl iaught hiin tliat, if 
he did not Avant to listen to a string of prevarications, 
he had better .say as little as possible in a case like 
thi.s. So he looked the other straight in the face 
and .said, ‘AYell, good-morning, sir. If Ave find our- 
selve.s later on able to quote you to better advantage 
Ave will do so.’ 

The young man Avas acute enough to .see that Air 
Greg.son Avas not going to commit himself. He had 
hoped to wring out an a.?seA'eration fi'om him, and 
thereby pin him to a definite statement that he AA-as 
not going to deviate under any consideration from 
the selling prices Avhich he had indicated so long 
as the market A’alue remained unaltered. Then, on 
the .strength of this, the young man Avould have 
Avritten to his OAvn traveller straightAvay, saying : 
‘AIe.?!3rs Gregson & Company’s definite loAA’e.st figures 
are so-and-so ; you can offer at a fraction lower 
to customers of theirs who don’t deal Avith us at 
present.’ He Avas nowise abashed at the imputa- 
tion that he had not come Avith a real desire to 
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purchase. This, he thought, was ratlier a compli- tender, the fillhig in of ^^•hich these unwelcome 
ment to his sharpness than otherwise. Nor did he interruptions had hindered. As he did so ho be- 
take exception to Mr Gregson’s bidding him good- thought himself, ‘We need something else hadly 
morning as a suggestion that he wanted to be rid in business besides the jtassing of the Prevention 
of him. He -went out as jauntily as he had come of Gorruption Bill, and that is the viniv'^rsal coin- 
in, prepared to try it on again when opportunity mercial boycotting of fellows like that. Nothing 
should present itself. As soon as he was gone the short of it will drive a particle of coiiacience into 
merchant turned again to his uncompleted form of them.’ 


i SPITZBEEaEF FOE A STJMMEE HOLIDAY. 

By E. H. Paekek. 

■^^^^^^PTTSBERCrEN, Spidsberg, or Spitz- Mount Misery, and various points in Spitzhergen 

g hergen, according to whether the were duly named : but so far no nation has seen fit 

Dutch, Norwegian, or German form officially to appropriate either the Spitzbergen or 

be used, means, as the English word the Bear Island' group. Barendts thence passed on 

‘spit’ suggests to us, the ‘pointed to Nova Zemhla, where, after some stirring adven- 

I mountains,’ and probably first re- tures, he died on the lOth of June 1597. Tims the 

furred sj'ecially to the pyramidal hills surrounding honours of prior discovery belong incontestably to 

s Recherche Bay in Bell Sound; though it is true the Dutch. 

this spiked appearance may well be a characteristic The English were not long in hearing about and 
also of other parts of the island group. At any securing a share in the lucrative whale-fishery. In 

rate, it apj'iears that, strictly speaking, the heart- 1G07 the renowned navigator Hudson appeared on 

shaped main island was the only one originally the scene, followed about ten years later by Baftm. 

discovered by Barendts, to which alone, therefore, The competing whalers had the good sense not 

the name Spitzbergen i.s properly aipplicable. The to quarrel on the spot, and a fair division of the 

other large islands to tlie cast of it, separated spoil was accordingly arranged. The Dutch cou- 

from each other and from Spivzbergen projser by sidered their prosj'ects here as valuable as those in 

straits or sounds, are North-East Land, Barendts the Spice Islands ; the English centre was fixed iii 

Island, and .Edge Island. Dot-ted around these Magdalen .Bay, to the south of Bair Haven; and 

four in various directions are the smaller islands the industry vras then pursued with such relentless 

of Prince Gharlu.s Foiv.land, Danes Island, Amster- vigour that at one time there were from seventeen 

dam Island, Wyches Island, &c. The whole lie thousand to eighteen thousand Dutch whalers and 

between latitude 76-30 degrees to 80-30 degrees workmen on the S}>ot, as a natural consequence of 

north and longitude 10--i0 degrees to 21-40 degrees which the ‘right’ or sperm whale was aliuo.st 

east. e.xtinct in these svaters before the middle of the 

Toward the end of the si.xtcenth century, when seventeenth century. By iCCO the industry had 
f the Dutch and English mariners started out to rival utterly collapsed. 

uiid oust their compi;titors the Portuguese and the Meanwhile the Russians, under the stiraulus of 
Spaniards, the idea of finding a norih-east pas.sage Yermak and his Cossacks, had appropriated most of 

to China began to take po3ses.sion of men’s minds. Siberia, and had come into collision with the Eleuth 

Accordingly, on the 5th of June 1594, Barendts dominion of Hi, with the Kirghiz, and with the rhsing 

: left Holland for Nova Zemhla—thar is, the Rimsian Manchu Empire. Hearing of Dutch doings in 

Novaiia Zcmhja, or ‘ New Land ’—where they heard Spitzbergen, and feeling their ov.-n incompetence a? 

tidings of other Arctic lands five or six days’ sail mariners, they detei-mined to attempt a piermaneiit 

: away. In M.ay 1696 the same Dutchman Barendts, colonisation of its shores. The Sumoyedes of North 

accompanied by John Cornelius Ryp, Heemskerk, Siberia were eminently fitted by nature and habit for 

and others, having sailed from .Amsterdam, in this work, but unfortunately their intellectual powers 

' due course discovered the small uninliabited Cherie were too low, even if it had been possible to utilise 

’ Island or Bear Island (latitude 74-45 degrees north, a race then so little under control. Desperate 

! longitude 19’10 degrees east), lying about half-way efforts having been made in vain, under oilers of 

i between the North Cape and Spitz) >ergen ; and then liberal rewards, to induce suitable colonists to ])ass 

I they .sighted Spitzbergen itself. They anchored in a winter in Spitzbergen, recourse was had at last to 

i a harbour now known as Fair Haven, lying to the the extreme plan of offering pardon to any hardened 

north of Amsterdam Island (latitude 79-42 degrees criminals who would volunteer to remain a year 

north), and on the 1st of July arrived safely back there. This was in 1630, the year in which eight 

off the Bear Island group, the resort of millions of English whalers perished. Fourteen more who had 

sea-fowl, and then also of sperm whales. The been accidentally left behind found theJr way to 

highest point (one thousand seven hundred and the comparatively frequented Bell Sound, whence 

sixty feet) of Bear Island received the name of . they w’ere rescued in excellent health in May 1631, 
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having meantime undergone teiiible hardships and 
anxieties and spent ten weary months on these 
inhospitable shores ; for nearly four months (xiiiddle 
of October to early in February) they never saw the 
sun. 

About a centiix’y after tbis, Eussians in search 
of fossltins and bearskins frequented Sjhtzbergen 
pretty regularly during the summer montlis, when 
the sun correspondingly never disappears at call. 
Experience had now shown that the best and safest 
mouth of all is July, when the wind.?, barometer, 
and thermometer are steadiest, the sun brightest, 
and the mists least. Exact observations taken by 
the vSwedes about a quarter of a century ago have 
in recent years confirmed these data, and placed 
tiiem upon a secure scientific basis. 

Dutchmen and other whalers continued xxntil 
1S30 to visit the group hi order to replenish their 
stores of fresh water and reiudeer-liesh, and the 
Russian skin-hunters also kept up their visits until 
this date, after which the Norwegians alone worked 
the fisheries. At present they still hold the field ; 
but there are incipient signs that the Germans will 
soon be up and doing. , The sperm whales, it is true, 
have disappeared long ago, and the fishers have to 
content themselves with the much iiAerior blue 
whale, whose coarser blubber is boiled down chielly 
for use as engine and engine-strap oil. The Nor- 
wegians also take reindeer, seals, and eider-down 
in great quantities ; so that, what with the Dutch- 
men and Russians before them, they threaten soon 
to extinguish the exiguous remains of all animal 
and bird life in the vicinity. 

In June 1773 tlie English Admiralty despatched 
the liucchorse and Cktraass, under Captain Pliipps, to 
explore the Spitzbergen group once more. With 
him, ; as captain’s, coxswain, was young Horatio 
Nelson,: then fifteen years old. , They saw the mid- 
: night sun on the 27th of June at a spot a.scertained 
:i to be , in latitude 74-26 degrees north, and on the 
39th sighted the South Cape (Island) of Spitzbergen. 
On the 5th of July they anchored off Magdalen 
Hoek (latitude 70-34 degrees), whence Captain 
Phijips ran ca.st and west for several degrees of 
longitude in front of the pack-ice, reaching a lati- 
tude of 80-48 degrees north. During the excursions 
made ashore and in the neighbouring sounds, young 
Nelson twice distinguished himself by his reckless 
bravery ; once by volunteering single-handed to 
attaek a prolai- bear with the butt-end of his musket, 
and again by driving olf some savage walruses which 
were threatening to annihilate his comrades’ boat. 
Phipps was under the impression that the year 1773 
u-as an exceptionally fine one, although he discerned 
no opening whatever in the ice-pack; hut as a 
matter of fact he achieved very little in the way of 
fresh discovery, and it was afterwards ascertained 
that in most years tliere were plenty of channels in 
the pack-ice. 

In 1818 Captain Buoli-anan, in the Dorothea, with 
Dienbenant Franklin in the Trent (Captain Beechy 
second in command), anchored in Magdalen Bay, 


which was siuu-e^'ed. and subsequently got as far 
north as latitude 80-11 degrees. On the 4th of 
June magnificent sun-elleets were seen; on the 7th 
they examined the ice-pack, got amongst the ice-iloes, 
and the Trent was subsequently fortunate enough to 
witness the collapse of half a million tons of glacier 
ice in Magdalen Bay. For some days the two 
ships were moored in the South Gut— that is, to 
the south of Danes Island, where in 1896 the luck- 
less Andree built his balloon-house, and whence 
he started on his fatal aerial voyage in J uly 1897. 
On the 30th of August the Dorothea and Trent left 
for England. 

For nearly a century since then Spitzbergen has 
been almost unfrequented and forgotten, except 
for the occasional visits of hunters and vvhalers as 
above explained. There never were any indigenous 
inhabitants, and even slow there are no foreign 
residents excc;pt between the extremes of May and 
October. During the past fourteen years, hoAvever, 
the enterprising Captain Bade of Wivsinar, in Meck- 
lenburg, has led the way in making Spitzbergen 
the resort of summer tourists. He took his first 
hatch ill 1891, and has made two trips every year 
since then, always in July and August. lie was 
there with his steamer Oihanna a week before the 
writer of the.se liue.s reached the pack-ice on the 
22nd of July 1805 ; and, according to accounts 
received at Recherche Bay, actually gave several 
parties and ‘receptions’ on the pack-ice itself, 
within the clutches of which his tourists and 
steamer were forcibly detained for five day.s, 
having made a ‘record’ north for tourists of 
latitude 81 ’07. TJiey visited the ruins of Andree’s 
house and went into Virgin Bay. 

Ill 1893 the Hamburg- America Line sent the 
s.s. Oolumhia with tourists. In 1894 the Orient 
Company despatched the Lusitania, which ;ori 
lltli August was fortuii.ate emmgh to get as far 
north as latitude 80-15 degrees to examine the pack. 
The Norwegian Vestoraaieu Company for .suvi-rai 
successive years ran a tiny pleasure-steamer, called 
the liziores, with tourists ; and a small hotel was 
run up in 1897 on the shore of Advent Bay in 
Ice Fjord (hulf-way between Bell Bound and Mag- 
dalen Bay), in order to give tourists an o 2 jportimity 
of visiting Andree’s balloon-house from this centre ; 
hut the hotel is now closed for want of custom, or 
has disajipeared. As a matter of fact, Advent Bay 
is a far belter anchorage than Recherche Bay, but 
the surrounding scenery is luiinlorcsting, and it is 
not so convenient for wbalers, besides being a more 
ex]io.scd situation. The year Andree was on l)ane,s 
Island was (piite an exceptional one, and indeed at 
least one steamer rhen managed to push its way 
jiast "Wiide Bay to Ilinterloujien Sound on the 
north coast. 

In 1896 Sir 'William Martin Conway visited 
Recherche B.ay, Advent Bay, Danes Island, and 
other places, crossed several glaciens, and forced his 
way over the main island from the head of one 
fjord to the head of another, these fjords cutting 
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deep into the main island both from north to south 
and from east to west— almost, in fact, meeting each 
other in one or two cases. Sir M. Conway visited 
Audree at Danes Island, and was also fortunate 
enough to witness, a few days later, the return 
of Hansen to Hammerfest, The latest Admiralty 
charts (1898) give the results of his most recent 
observations, and indicate several very important: 
changes in the position of Sassen Bay and other 
inlets within the area of Ice Fjord. 

In 1904 the P. & 0. pleasure-yacht Vect'is, after a 
long detention caused by mist, failed to get into 
Recherche Bay at all, but examined the ice-pack 
successfullj*. In 1905 she was happy enough to 
encounter splendid weather in Recherche Bay on 
the 20tli of J uly. The passengers had a broiling hot 
walk up the Fox Glacier, and even a dance in 
summer clothes on deck up to 11 p.m. Of course it 
was broad daylight throughout the night, but too 
misty for the sun to be seen. A huge ice-floe bad 
ineanu'hile got detached from the ice-pack, and was 
suddenly encountered at 3 a.m. on the morning of 
the 22nd, in latitude 79'25 north, longitude 6'23 
east. This was sixty miles farther south than was 
expected, so the ship immediately put about in 
order not to be closed in, as Captain Bade had 
been a week before. Nansen’s extreme north in 
1895-96 was latitude 86'13, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi got a few minutes farther north. Since 
then Lieutenant Peary, U.S.N., has discovered 
that Greenland is practically an island, and is at 
present reported to be firmly resolved to reach the 
Pole this or next year by moving rapidly across 
the pack-ice. 

To turn notv to our personal experiences. Oix the 
17th of July we crossed the Arctic circle at 8 p.m., 
having steamed for exactly twenty-four hours since 
leaving Merok on the Nordfjord of Norwa}^ At 
10.30 P.M. on the 19th we sighted and spoke the 
Norwegian whalers Jl/a and Beta, engaged with 
the parent ship Gonstanz in towing in and cutting 
up several huge whales. From them we received 
confirmation of our exact position. These whalers 
carry in the bows a formidable barpoon, barbed 
at both ends, and fired off like a gun at a 
distance of from fifty to a hundred yards. A 
grenade or bomb accompanies the barpoon, and on 
exploding inside the huge animal, kills it. The 
steel cahle for paying out in: case the whale gives 
trouble before dying is fitted with an effective 
brake. Gas is then: pumped into the carcass, and 
for some unexplained reason promptly finds its way 
to the tongue of the whale, which then swells to an 
enormous size, and thus lloats the whole body 
•sufficiently to jJermit of cutting and boiling being 
carried on in situ. The whalers are careful not to 
])rick (lie tongue, on account of the fearful stench 
caused by the imprisoned ga.ses escaping therefrom 
when it is pierced. Even without this, many of our 
fellow-passengers found the leeward side of the dead 
whales decidedly unpleasant company. 

Owing to the supposed iiiLerference of the whale- 


fishery with the enormous cod inditstry, the Nor- 
wegian Government will not allow either fishing or 
cutting-up of whales within twenty miles of their 
coasts ; hence, owing to the difficulty of conveying 
fuel and securing adequate supplies of fresh water, 
the blubber-boilers are hampered by having to do 
their work at sea, and thus at least half the value 
of the whale (often worth two hundred pounds) is 
wasted and lost. 

Sliortly after sighting these carcasses, surrounded 
by millions of hungry gulls, petrels, and other sea- 
fowl, we distinguished the blue and glacier-lined 
coasts of Spfitzbergen. Early the next morning ve 
were safely anchored in Recherche Bay (a well- 
sheltered harbour or inlet in the south shore of Bell 
Sound), the blind end of which points to the south. 
The Avliole bay is shut in by rows of pyramidal 
hills, the highest of which range from two thousand 
to two thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. 
To the west is Fox Glacier, to the east East Glacier, 
each about two miles across at their sea-foot, aiwl 
apparently about two huudred feet in height. They 
are supposed to extend back some thirty or forty 
miles. 

We landed on the mossy bank, which was still 
soaking under the elTects of recently melted snow, 
clambered up the moraine of Fox Glacier, and walked 
over half a mile of the glacier itself. The mossy 
bank was richly covered with bright-yellow, white, 
and pink saxifrages, the last especially beautiful. 
No other pdants and no insect or animal life were 
discoverable in the vicinity ; but on the moss-covered 
islet of Bird Island — more recently charted as Traiu- 
ing-Squadron Island — innumerable fulmar petrel«, 
little auks, glaucns gulls, ivory gulls, eider ducks, 
aaid other birds drop their eggs into the ready-made 
holes in lieu of ne.sts. 

Some of our party plunged boldly up the snow- 
covered hills in a southerly direction, and were 
rewarded liy discovering a bottle in a small stone 
cairn, inside which was a ])aper recording the fact 
that on tlie 3rd of August 1892 the French vessel 
LaManche had visited the port on its way from Jan 
Mayen Island (Greenland) to Ice Fjord (SpiLzhergeu), 
‘all well,’ duly signed by two of the officers. 

The Norwegian whalers in port were very numer- 
ous, and nearly all of them seemed to hall from 
Sandefjord, a few being from Tromsci. Every hour or 
two a fresh steamer came in with one or two whales 
in tow ; and an enterprising Norwegian comp.any 
called the Omen Aclie-selskab had even enclosed a 
plot of the moss-bank about two acres in extent, and 
had erected thereon a steam boiler with four lank.®., 
in which blubber was being boiled out of huge 
hunks of wliale-liesh, under more roomy condition.s 
than on board the steamers. The melting snow 
provided aii ample sappily of fresh water for both 
boiling and shipj uses, and this was being iiigeui- 
ously conveyed by means of \rooden chutes and 
rubber pipes down a small gully’' into cisterns and 
boats. Alexander Lange of Sandefjord was named 
on the enclosure notices as being the chief propiietor 
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or representative of the company, A good wooden 
hut with hricic dividing wall for an iron stove -was 
being erected in the centre of a second wire-enclosed 
plot in the: interests of Consul Gjaever of Tromso. 
According to the guide-books, this gentleman is the 
British Vice-Consul ; but as his notice had also pasted 
across it a paper in German dated Hvalheim, with 
tlie words Neue Marlcen, or ‘Fresh marks,’ it is 
possible he may be the German Consul, at Tromso 
too, and that the ever-active Kaiser has ambitious 
notions in this direction. Indeed, a signboard 
already marks the Station des Deutsdien Seefischerei 
Vereiiis. 

A wooden cross stands hard by, announcing that 
‘ These graves were restored by H.M.S. Calypso, 1893 ’ 
— alluding to the visit of that ship and the Biihj, 
with two others of the Training Squadron, in that 
year. The graves in question were utterly obliter- 
ated hy successive years of melting snow, but strange 
to say the cross remains uninjured. Another and 
smaller cross marks the grave of Hans Hovlahd 
of tlae Alk77ianni(t, from Sandefjord, who died at 
llecherche Bay on 29th July 1904. 

With the exception of a small hut (behind Consul 
Gjaever’s new house) where post-cards and fanciful 
hut useless Spitsbergen ‘postage-stamps’ were being 
sold, there were no other buildings of any kind. 
Thousands of empty barrels awaiting their turn to 
be filled vdth wliale-oil surrounded the boiling- 
house, which was also provided with a ■windlass and 
cog-wheel hauling-tackle for getting the carcasses up 
to the shore. The bones of the huge head were 
being sawn into convenient sizes for carriage to 
Tromso, where they are made into chairs and various 
utensils, 

Horn Sound, between South Cape and Bell Sound, 
is ■ not often visited, A mountain there attains 
the height of four thousand seven hundred feet. 
We did not visit the site of the old Dutch 
settlement of Smeerenhurg, lying in Siueerenburg 
Sound, otherwise called Holland Bay, between 
Ainsterdiun Island and that part of the main- 
land which is around the English site and burial- 
place at 'Magdalen Hoek and hiagdalen Bay ; 
nor did we visit Green Hai'bour, Coal Bay, Advent 
Bay, Bassen Bay, or any other part of Ice Fjord, 
•which of all the fjords or inlets runs deepest 
inland ; but, from all accounts, Recherche Bay, in 
Bell Bound, is much the most picturesque place, 
and the scenery in other jilacos does not present 
much novelty or variety. In Rorth-East Land 
the icefield Itself attains a height of t'wo thousand 
feet, ■which is almost as much as the altitude of the 
hills of Recherche Bay. Round to the north-east 
from Magdalen Bay are Liefde Bay, Wijde Bay, and 
lliiiloopen Bay, all of ■which may be visited in 
‘ope^u’ years. The eastern side of the Spitzbergen 
group, not being under the soothing influence of the 
Gulf Stream, does not fall ■within the scope of tourist 
operations at any period. 

A year or two ago the Mexico took a party 
of tourists to Spitzbergen, and a volume called 


the Tour of the Mexicans, apparently published for 
private circulation, was in the hands of one of our 
passengers. Lord William Percy had contributed 
to it an exhaustive chapter upon the birds of the 
Bell Sound neighbourhood (which presumably means 
practically also the birds, of Spitzbergen generally), 
and Miss Wallace had added a chapter on the flora. 
As to the animals, besides w'alrus, seal, -white foxes, 
wdiite hares, hears, rats, and mice, there does not seem 
to be many. On our w'ay back w'e had an oppor- 
tunity of studying specimens in the Tromso Museum. 
Sir W. Martin Conway’s Gvo w’orks on Spitzbergen 
are, of course, the latest and most complete contri- 
butions to the literature of this subject ; but the 
older works on Arctic discoveries also contain many 
historical details omitted by him. 


A LITTLE GLADNESS. 


Ho-vv can you mend a broken heart, 
Fallen prey to saddest blo-vv? 

With the wine-cup’s merry glow' ? 
With bitter jest and tbe barbbd dart ? 
Ah, no ! Ah, no ! 

With lust a little gladness— so. 


IIow' can you mend a w'reath in twain, 

By the storrn-wind’s blast laid low ? 

How join anew' the ends to grow, 

With what strong cord can you hind again ? 
What, oh ! What, oh ! 

What hut a little gladness ? — so. 


And how redeem the debt of years, 
Repented oft in bitter woe ? 

By tbe present’s penance slow 1 
By cruel thoughts, or angry teans ? 
Ah, no ! All, no ! 

With just a little gladness — so. 


In all these .songs you must not hope 
That tliey niy serious views display. 
Touches of .sorrow', flashes of joy. 

And all thing.s only just in play. 


Nor must you .seek to find revealed 
Which face I loved the most ; 

Though many bright eyes seem eoneealeu, 
Yet all things only were in play ! 


And if perchance a tear-drop fell 
Upon the verse.s penned one day, 

Long since that tear-drop has been dry 
And all tliing.s only are in play ! 

Translated from the Otman 
of C. F. Meyer bn Violet Deeins. 
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NE of the first customers to claim the 
patronage of the fresh arrival in 
India is the Indian jugglei’. Per- 
haps I ought to put the native boat- 
men first ; but, talking particularly 
of Bombay, to which the great 
majority of European travellers mostly do congre- 
gate on their way eastwards and on their way west- 
wards, times have considerably changed of late 
years in this respect, and a good deal of the romance 
of landing in boats from the open bay has been 
done away with by the more modern and prosy 
methods of docks and tpiays. 

For Avho that has ever heard the loud hullabaloo 
of the crowds of almost naked boatmen that were 
wont to surround the P, & 0. ships on his arrival 
in harbour in the good old days will ever for- 
get his first impressions ; the threatening attitudes 
among themselves, the deafening war of words that 
never really ended in blows, and the apparently 
Itopeless task of keeping one’s baggage from being 
forcibly snatched away by a variety of vociferous 
elaimauts for the favour of taking it ashore 1 
Birds of passage like Sir Frederick Treves, accord- 
ing to his late book, are liable to look on India as 
a country of quiet melancholy. There is, indeed, on 
first experience, a certain amount of mystification 
and melancholy in the very atmosphere of the so^ 
called Land of RegretvS, with the dead stillness often 
of the air and the traditional associations of the 
country. But the East Indian, of whatever caste or 
creed, when on his native heath, or rather when in 
his native element, as on, feast-day.s, is the most 
noisy and utterly abandoned of merrymakers. Let 
these passers-hy witness the Mohammedans at a 
mohurnm, or Hindus during their hooli holidays, 
and they will probably change their opinion. 

But leaving the boatmen of port-towns out of 
the question, the strolling jugglers were and are, 
and I fancy ever will be, an abiding presence in 
sultry India throughout the length and breadth of 
iso. 430.— Yol. IX. [All nights 


the land. On the very first morning, as the tourist 
flops doAvn in his long arm-chair on, .say, the 
elevated veranda of the Esplanade Hotel, Bombay, 
he will find the inevitable juggler appealing to him 
with uplifted eyes, accompanied by his liag, his 
basket, and the other paraphernalia of his craft ; 
and though the mango-growing trick maybe more 
mysterious, the fight between the cobra and the 
mongoose will be more intere.sting. 

The inborn mutual hatred between these creatures 
must be supposed to seiwe some purpose in the wise 
economy of nature, and yet would look very strange 
did we not know that similar aversions exist, between 
other more familiar creatures, and for reasons not 
always apparent. Irrespective of the danger of it, 
why does the mongoose attack the cobra? A live 
mongoose is said never to touch a dead c>)bra in 
the way of food, atid the bristly carcass of a mon- 
goose is probably too tough for even the caxjaciou.s 
digestion of his natural adver,sary. We can only 
account for it, therefore, on the same priiicii)le that 
the best-bred game-dogs will not touch the tle.sh of 
the quart}'’ that they are so fond of hunting. 

The active little mongoose is almost always the 
aggressor, for the comparatively awkward cobra, 
unless he got him asleep, ■would probably ne^'er 
think of attacking his more nimble opi’)onent ; and 
it is generally the mongoose that is the victor in 
these encdimters. Though the cobra roars his head, 
expands his hood umbrella-like to the utmost, and 
hisses viciously, his dabs at the enemy seem mis- 
directed and aimless, for the wily mongoose sud- 
denly becomes double his natural size by the eroction 
of hi.s tough, bristly coat in a way that seems quite 
to deceive even the wise serpent as to wdrat may he 
bristles and what not. It is only just to say for the 
cobra, though, that if his fangs were not extracted 
or the poison-glands destroyed, a successfixl chance- 
peck would soon finish the niongoo.se, in spite of 
his activity. 

The natural ainmosity is no doulk greatly toned 
B^^rved.] FEBllUATtY 24, 1906. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel John Maggeegor, Author of Through the Buffer State, The Girdle of the Globe, &c. 
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dtmi in the speciraens possessed by the Jugglers. 
Familiarity breeds tolerance, if not contemiDt, on 
both sides, so that they must attack one another 
with less ferocity than in their natural wild con- 
dition, and must often laugh in their sleeves when 
the farce is over. 

I had the good or bad lucktocomeacrossman}’- 
cobras here and there, the most of which I killed. 
Indeed, there is little to fear from a cobra in the 
open. ^ If you do not attack him he is not likely to 
attack you, unless he takes it into his head that yoit 
are going to tread on the tail of his coat. It is a 
popular delusion that a cobra, after rearing himself, 
can jump at the enemy. This he is cpiite unable to 
do, for the motion of the head is along the arc 
of a circle of which the radius extends from the 
head to the part of the serpent touching the 
ground. 

When marching from one station to another we 
camped at a certain place. The morrow being 
Sunday, I took a walk with a couple of young fox- 
terriers (Punch and Pickwick) on the open counti'y 
highway. I saw in the distance the two dogs vio- 
lently barking at something, at which they made 
freguent rushes, hut always fell back terrified. 
I tbcn noticed that they were barking at what 
appeared like a piece of stick standing on end. It 
struck me at once that it was a snake, and I ran up 
to it for fear that the dogs might get bitten. True 
enough, as I expected, they were barking at a cobra 
that reared himself defiantly against them. 

The officer then commanding was a hit of a 
naturalist, with some local repixtation as such ; and 
ns he had gone out shooting that day, I thought I 
would bring him a live cobra for his return. With 
my vnlking-stick I worried the reared head of the 
cobra from side to side till he got so wearied that 
he could not raise his head any longer. I then 
caught him by the tail, brought him to nn’ tent, ' 
and put him into an empty gun-case. But I must 
have hurt him too severely in the process of capture, 
or the sanitary condition of the closed gun-case 
did not agree with him, for he died shortly after- 
wards, and so the colonel was de])rived of the 
pleasure of making a pet of a live and kicking 
..cobra,"'' 

There is no danger whatever in hanging a cobra 
vith the tail-end in yonr hand, as he has no purchase 
to strike from, even if he could twist or double 
hack upon himself — which he cannot do. Yet, 
though one may be convinced of this fact, there 
is something uncanny about the very presence of 
v.ino3'uous snakes. Not long ago,, while walking on 
the moor near where I am writing this random 
article, I came across a rather large adder, killed 
him, and was taking him home with me. On 
reaching the road where I- had left my bicycle, I 
took the snake by the tail in my right hand, 
mounted the bicycle, and proceeded homewards. 

My object in taking the snake at all W'as to show 
liim to 3'Oung children who had lately arrived, here, 
and to warn them to beware of such creatures 


should they happen to come across any of them in 
their childish wanderings. As I went along, my 
thoughts ceased to be concerned about the snake 
at all. But somehow" or other I felt an abrupt flop 
of the snake against my right leg. Though a 
moment’s reflection wmuld have reassured me, there 
was no time for reflection. Like a flash of lightning 
the thought struck me that I had been bitten by 
a venomous snake, wdien, wdth a sudden ‘ Ugh ! ’ (as 
I must confess), I jerked my feet off the pedals, 
overbalanced the cycle, and came dow"n wdtli a great 
crash on the hard roadside. Such be the thoughts 
connected wdth snakes w'hen 3 "ou are struck by one 
all of a sudden, and thus may have arisen the wmll- 
known expletive of ‘ Oh, snakes ! ’ wdth some people 
on hearing a particularly creepy or incredible story. 


FART II. 



IN one occasion, during the late xvar in 
Upper Burma, wdxen resting on a small 
tent-bed of an eight\"-pound service-tent, 
I saw a cobra walking stealthily into my 
parlour, as the spicier wmuld say to tlie fly, through 
the open door. I say ‘ wnlking ’ ad vi.sedl,y,, because 
serpents do actually xvalk on the . end of their ribs 
instead of wriggling along after the fashion of 
W'orms. The presence of this snake naturally created 
quite a nasty feeling, wdth such a narrow compiass to 
move about in; but the snake did not get out. alive. 

There are such incredible stories invented about 
cobras in India, and so extravagant, too, that one 
hesitates to mention one’s own more modest tliough 
trutliM experiences, as not c|uite thrilling enough 
to be placed on record. 

My owm most creepy sensation wns at an xipr 
country station in India. I had newdy arrived 
there from Burma, and w^as wwiting at night-time 
on one. of the usual kinds of WTiting-desks, with 
draw'evs on each side and an empty interval below 
and between; the desk being, as usual, placed 
ngainst one of the walls of the room. 

I wns dressed, moreover, iii thin, hut-weather 
cluLlung, and therefore particularlj' vulnerable, to 
the bites of snakes. My legs were in the empty 
space beneath- the lid: and in the interval between 
the drawers on either side. But w'hat wa.? it that 
I suddenly observed creeping round from the end 
of the table to mx' right, and going into the hollow, 
almost in touch with my right foot ? It was a vile 
cobra. I could not jump away on account of the 
position in which T was placed. I at once realised 
that to move in any way would prob.abh’- rouse the 
serpent immediately to rear and strike. At any 
rate, wdiether it w’as bj" calm calculation or that 1 
W’as too petrified with horror to move, I never did 
move a muscle till, to my intense relief, Urn cobra 
got beyond iny feet to the back of the hollow 
against the wall. Then I moved away with less 
grace than agllitjq and .shouted to mj" bearer, ‘Boy ! 


ijoy ! ’ at the top of my voice ; for it is scarcely 
needful to tell that not even the common or 
garden bell-rope has yet penetrated into the re- 
mote Mofossil stations of India, not to speak of 
the electric press-the-button variety. Hindus, as a 
rule, are not fond of killing snakes, or anything else : 
for that matter. Indeed, they look upon the cobra 
as sacred, and worship it in their purblind fashion, 
especially at the yearly festival of Nag Panckanvi (or 
the Feast, of Snakes), naga being the Hindustani 
word for a cobra. 

At tliis time, however, one or two of my servants 
were Mussulmans, who had no great regard either 
for cobras or Hindus, and we soon hunted out the 
cobra and despatclied liim forthwith. 

Even the venomous cobra can be made a pet of, 
minus (if one is wise) his fangs and poison-glands; 
and. as for the mongoose, he is one of the most 
companionable of wild beasts. There is more than 
one variety of this animal, and they vary in size 
according to their breed and geographical distri- 
bution. One of the most interesting pets I had of 
this kind was a mongoose that was sent me from 
the Sultan of Lahej, an Arabian district some tlvirty 
miles froin our outpost of Aden, when I was 
Stationed in that very sultry locality. I thought 
this Arabian, variety was smaller* than those I had 
seen in India. 

Besides his penchant for snake-hunting, the mon- 
goose, is not only the sworn foe of rats, mice, and 
other such vermin, but is also very fond of sucking 
eggs; and I should think, therefore, a great robber 
of nests when he can get them. . It must be said, , 
however, that the ‘ Barren Bocks of Aden ’ and tbe 
neighbouring portion of ‘Araby the Blest* are not 
very productive of nests to satisfy the cravings of 
the mongoose. But the surrounding shores abound 
in a variety of sea-shells, including those of the 
univalve or conch variety of vai'ious sizes. Whether 
by mistaking these smaller conical shells for eggs 
(which I very much doubt), or whether from sheer 
eussedness, this mongoose of mine took great deliglit 
in trying to break these shells. He would stand 
with his hind-legs apart, and his back to the wall 
or some hard object ; and then, catching the shell 
between Ids fore-legs, he would try to smash it 
between his hind-legs against the wall, or whatever 
it was, behind him. Whenever he would be within 
hearing, I would only have to shout, ‘ Dock ! Dock ! ’ 
the name by which I called him, and he woxild 
immediately rusli up to me, and generally jump on 
jny knee with a peculiar whir of pleasure that was 
very cp.mint to hear. At other times he would try 
.and rush up my leg inside my pj'jamas, which was 
not <piite so pleasing to feel. 

Bui', perhaps the most curious, if not the mosttame- 
al.)le, pets that I have had were a couple of young 
ci\ et-cats. I bought them from a native when they 
were (pxite young kittens, and they got so tame that 
their pet place of residence was my hod. They 
would often burrow themselves under tlie covering, 
when any such was used in so hot a climate, and 


purr away graciously and contentedlj’-, much after 
the fashion of a domestic cat; but when they got 
angry there was a vicious spitting and hissing 
about them that I did not like. When they wore 
about half-grown or more they were so tame 
that they would hop after me through the com- 
pound of the bungalow, as a cat will sometimes 
hop after a favourite through a garden at home. 
But as they grew still bigger they got less tame 
in their disposition ; and as at that time, too, 
they began to emit what was to me a disagreeable 
odour, that of the civet of commerce, I xvas not 
altogether sorry when they deserted me to join the 
more genial company of their fellow civet-cats of 
the jungle. 

To revert, in conclusion, to snakes. Some people 
doubt if there can he, any recovery from: the^ fo^^ 
bite of a grown cobra. The poisonous bored fangs 
of this creature work on a kind of hingej . and are 
folded back on the roof of the mouth when ; the 
animal is in repose; but when the cobra preparesv 
to strike, the mere mechanism of the tix>per jaw in: 
opening the mouth raises these folded fangs.. If 
the fangs then hit the victim straight, I fancy re- 
covery must be very rare. But there is not always 
a full complement of poison in the glands at the 
root of the fangs, and every successive strike makes 
the cpxantity less for the time being. Again, the 
dre.ss may catch up the greater portion of the virus 
before the skin is reached ; and, .kstly, the fangs 
may not strike straight, and then they are easily 
doubled up on account of the joint spoken of, so 
that in such instances the front or outer portion 
of , the fangs may graze the , akin wTth, poerhaps, 
no.poison at all. 

I remember a strange' thing happening once 
regarding the , bite of a snake. In a, certain part 
of .Beluchistan a detachment Was in search of a new 
site for a temporary cantonment in place of the 
undesirable one we then had, Tbull Chotiali. Gn 
our first camping-ground we were seated at dinner 
inside the mess-tent, when a sudden cry was raised 
that one of the camp-followers had been bitten by 
a snake almost .immediately outside the tent. The' 
medical officer of the detachment, with the knife he 
was at the time holding in his hand, rushed out at 
once. Tlie wound was plain enough on the maiTs 
bare leg. 

He liad' been, native fashion, stpiatting on the 
ground, and had been bitten on the outside fleshy 
portion of the leg, a few inches above the aukle. 
The major at once made a slash on each side 
above and lielow the wound, and cut a V-shaped 
fid out of the poor man’s leg within a few seconds 
of the cry being raised. As we had only gone some 
dozen miles away from oxxr previous hcadqirarters, 
and as the detachmejit was going on still farther, 
the man was sent in ne.vt morniiig in a dhoolie to 
the hospital, where he lay very ill for some time, 
but eventually recovered to a certain degree. As it 
was night-time and the other natives got flurried, 
the snake unfortunately escaped in the dark ; so 
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I liave always wondered wdiether it was a cobra, 
and if tiie prompt excision saved the camp-follower’s 
life. 

Considering tliat over twenty thousand — think 
of it ! — human lives are annually lost in India from 
wild beasts, a very great portion of which is from 
venomous snakes, it is at first surprising to see the 
almost complete immunity of Europeans from snake- 
bites in that country. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that there is only a mere handful (one 


hundred and twenty thousand or so) of Europeans 
in India altogether, as against the vast number of 
natives, approaching the stupendous figures of three 
hundred millions. The natives, moreover, grope 
about in the dark and roam the jungles Avith bare 
feet, and often biirc everything else, a condition of 
affairs that leaves them particularly exposed to the 
bites of snakes. Be this as it may, it is seldom one 
hears of a death from snake-bite among the European 
portion of the Indian population. 


A STORMY :M 0 R N I N a 


CHAPTER SXV. 


ijLL went merrily as wedding-bells. The 
annoiuicement of the engagement 
caused much excitement at Bray- 
borough, deep joy to Lord Forsyth, 
and evoked torrents of congratulation 
from north, south, east, and west. 

Lady Fitzhugh breathed sighs of thankfulness 
that her daughter’s future Avas so satisfactorily 
settled, and that there Avould henceforth arise no 
possible chance of a call upon her to exert herself, 
to emerge from her usual conditions of idolent ease, 
to re-enter the Avorld of London and society that 
bored her to extinction, with a daughter treading 
on the tail of her goAvn. She interested hersedf, 
hoAvever, a good deal in the girl’s trousseau, and a 
half-regretful sigh AA’Ould at times escape her AAdien 
.Betty asked her opinion on matters connected Avith 
chiffons, or AA'Ouid turn her charming face toAvards 
her mother for approAml, her head croAViied AA'ith 
some milliner’s inai’A'el of fur, feathers, or flowers. 

The rather dingy toA\ni-house had been SAA’ept and 
garnished ; the door- bell jingled at all hours for the 
admis.sion of a stream of tissue-paper-covered articles, 
some of AAdueh were of little heanfy or use to man or 
Avonian, whereas others AAmuld be a joy for ever. The 
Miss Pegrams sent a very smart but slightly soiled 
handkerchief-sachet they had bought at the auction 
of a grand bazaar in the county tGAAm of the house 
th('y AA'iO’e staying at ; Colonel Fraser .sent the very 
best trout-rod FarloAV could provide ; and there Avas 
a clumsy little parcel done up in coarse, Avhity-brown 
])aper tied Avith broAA'ii fishing-line, containing a 
pair of home-knitted stockings, a black ground Avith 
ytdlow ‘ schooners ’ all over them, from IMrs Donald 
Roy, smelling strongly of peat-smoke, AAdiich Betty 
kissed and clasped to her bosom. An incongruous 
inass of offerings : some heart and a good deal of 
head AA'ere represented in the gifts to the coming 
peeress. 

Mrs Fletcher was distinctly out of it all ; lier day 
of humiliation bad come. Lady Fitzhugh had tired 
of her unmistakably and crudedy, as V'as her Avont, 
taking little trouble to hide the fact. She (Lady 
Fitzhugh) had slipped back into London life to a 
certain extent. Old acq^uaintances had gathered 
round her ; engagements of various kinds croAvded 


upon her, and rather amused her. She found Mrs 
Fletcher a bore and in the AAmy, and at the eleventh 
hour .she Avas heginning to appreciate her daughter. 

The companion sat solitary, gnaAAdng her lips at 
the recollection of the last real or fancied slight, 
brooding over the changed conditions, foreseeing the 
day of her dismissal. She had never realised how 
slight Avas her hold over, hoAV insecure her fooling 
Avitli, Lady Fitzhugh. 

IVandering tlirough the lighted streets, doing 
some desultory sliopping, one eA'ening, she paused 
before the AvindoAV of a jeAveller’s shop, attracted by 
the blaze of electric light reflected by the facets of 
the glittering gems Avithin, reposing on beds of rose- 
coloured velvet. 

‘Hoav do you do, Mrs Fletcher?’ said a man’s 
voice at her elbow. 

‘Mr Erie!’ said the Avidow, a delighted light 
coming into her moody face, ‘ Dear Sir Erie, hoAv 
charming to see you again !’ she gushed, looking up 
into his black eA'es. 

‘ Very kind of you to say so, I ’m sure. Come 
and liaA'e a bdk someAvhere. Come and luive some 
chocolate. There is a nice, rpiiet, little French place 
I know of near here.’ 

The Avidow bridled. 

Eric Avas in no mood fur dalliance ; he meant to 
get news of Betty, and he kucAV his bird, 

‘Well, AA’ill you come or not?’ he said rather 
impatiently. 

She cowered a little at his tone. 

‘Do,’ he said more gently. An unhealthy flush 
rose to her cheek, and she turned and Avent with 
him doAvn a bystreet close at hand, Avhere a little 
French restaurant .stood huddled in a corner. 

Erie hurried her through the brightly lighted 
shop, Avitli a motion of his head to the AA'hite- capped 
and aproned patron, and they Avere slioAvn into a 
meretricious-looking little room, all red velvet and 
gilt mirrors and jingling glass. 

Rich chocolate and potent liqueurs Avere brought, 
and Avith a Avhisk of her skirts and a grin disclos- 
ing .a row of dazzling teeth shining between the 
broad, red lips, and almost clo.sing the long, narroAV 
eyes, the impudent French attendant closed the door 
and left them. 
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They talked long. 

Erie’s lean, brown hand lay on the widow’s i^lump 
■one, and their heads were close together. 

‘ You will do this for me ? ’ he said sternly. ‘ No, 
I am not in love with the girl,’ in answer to her 
murmured question; ‘ but I hate Harlestone, and 
would prevent the marriage if I could.’ 

She knew he was lying, but chose to blink the 
fact. Her own infatuation was great. She had 
always admired Erie, and had magnified and 
treasured any gallant word or look he may have 
thrown her at Dunscaith in contemptuous mirth, at 
wliat she took little 3 >ains to conceal. ‘ Now,’ she 
thought, ‘ who knows what might happen should he 
be under great obligation to me 1 ’ 

‘ But how is it to be done ? ’ she said helplessly. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Erie. ‘ You must compromise 
her somehow with me. You must lead him to 
believe there were love-passages between us at 
Dunscaith.’ 

‘ But I never see him ! ’ 

‘You must find away. There are weeks before 
you in which to work —for me, remember ; ’ and his 
clasp tightened over her hand. ‘It shall be one 
thousand pounds down to you when you bring me 
the paragraph in the paper announcing that the 
marriage is off.’ 

She gasped. With a startled look at her watch, 
she suddenly rose. 

‘ Well,’ said Erie, ‘ I suppose we must part’ 

He stooped and kissed her. 

They parted at the door of the shady little cafe. 
She hailed a passing hansom, her brain in a whirl, 
her face on fire, her coarse nature stirred to its 
depths. 

‘ I would do anything for him,’ she said to herself 
as she drove through the foggy streets, ‘and to 
sjiite her. She has always hated and ignored me, 
and made me look foolish when she had the chance. 
The mouse has helped the lion before now. My 
handsome black lion. And the tbousand would be 
handy when her ladyship casts me out, as I see she 
lias it in her mind, or the thing she calls her mind, 
to do. I must think.’ 

‘ Pah !’ said Erie to himself, wiping his black 
moustache with disgust as he went on his way. 
‘ With what tools must one work ! But she will 
do it. It is the only chance I can see,’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE days and weeks flew by — full and 
happy days to Betty and Harlestone, 
though the latter grumbled a good deal 
at the time given uji to dre.ssmakers, 
milliners, clamouring relations, and the crowd.s of 
fj'iends who spring up to attend and gather round 
pi'osperity. Betty, however, generally contrived to 
retain a quiet hour between tea and dressing for 
dinner, for an undisturbed Ute-u4ete with her 
betrothed. 


One evening he arrived as usual, but found that 
she was out. 

Mrs Fletcher, ever on the watch, though growing 
more and more hopeless as to the realisation of her 
plot with Erie, hurried forward to meet him, telling 
liim that Betty would return about 6.30. Mean- 
time, would he wait 1 

Harlestone looked rather put out. The day had 
been wearisome and harassing, with long-wiuded 
lawyers and tiresome business, and he was rather on 
edge, and had looked forward to a quiet hour with 
Betty. 

It would surely seem that there are times iu 
which the Evil One has it all liis own way. 

‘ Will you come in here, Lord Harlestone ? ’ said 
Mrs Fletcher. ‘There is a nice lire--aiul imleed 
one wants fires in this cold house — and it is .so 
foggy to-night.’ 

She f)receded him into a small drawing-room, 
hovering round, stirring the fire, wheeling an arm- 
chair forward. 

A photograph-book lay on the table ; he Ijcg.au 
idly turning over the leaves. 

‘How good these are !’ he said. She stai'ted ami 
turned away, her face aiiame, her hand on lun 
heart. Was it possil)le thai, hour ami opportu- 
nity had come ? With difliculty she regained 
comf)osure. 

‘Oh, you do me proud. Lord Harlestone, for t.h(\v 
are mine,’ she simpered ; ‘but I have some Letter 
ones than those. Oh, hero i.s a book that will 
intere.st you ; all Dtinscaitli and the young peot.il o.' 

She rajndly manipulated a rather corntilicatod 
lock. A hand seemed to be closing on her tbrf>;it. 

He held out his hand fur the book, and looked 
through the pages absently, wondering how lung it 
would be before Betty returned. 

Some loose photograj-ihs lay hidween the h-avos, 
and he took them rqr. With a sudden start and 
muttered ejaculation, ‘What is this?’ he said, a 
black frown drawing his brows together. 

‘ Oh dear, how stupid 1 am ! ’ said Mrs Fletcdier, 
wringing her hands. ‘ You must not look at those ; 
indeed you must not. They were done hist autumn 
when Miss Fitzhugh was enga— — Oh no, 1 don’t 
mean that ; it was just a little chaff, and they made 
such a fine photograph.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell mo that Mi.ss Fitzhugh 
wa.s ever engaged to Mr Erie ? ’ .said lIarle.stoiu'; 
ill icy tones. ‘If not, what does thi.s photograph 
mean V 

The tide of doubt and tormenting fear that he 
iiad so joyfully stemmed was flowing over him, 
flooding Ills niiud, Minding him, roaring iu his 
ear.s. 

‘ Dear, dear,’ said Mrs Fletcher, ‘ wliat have I 
done? How too foolish of me! But I hear Miss 
Fitzhugh coming in.’ And she caught at the hook. 
Harlestone laid his hand on the photographs. 
‘ Tlie.?e remain with me,’ he said ; and the whlow, 
throwing up her hands, hut with an evil smile on 
her lip.s, left the room as Betty came in. 
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Tlie girl came forward to meet lier lover, a 
liglit in her eye.s, a hush, on her cheek, a vision 
of youth a:id loveliness, in her velvet hat and soft, 
dark furs. 

Harlestoiie, black with anger and dismay, stood 
motionless. He held out the photograph to the 
girl. 

Thunder-struck, she gazed at it. There she stood 
pictured, Erie’s arm around her, she gazing up 
smilingly into his face. 

‘But it w'as Jack,’ she exclaimed ; ‘it w’as Jack !’ 

‘Tt does not look much like Jack,’ said Harlestoiie, 
bitter scorn in liis voice. 

Betty looked at him. Her heart began to beat to 
sullbcation, and she turned deadly pale. 

‘It was Jack,’ she said again, and the w’ords 
sounded strangely in her ears. 

‘You led me to understand that you certainly 
had never been engaged to Erie, and that you 
looked upon him with something like horror,’ he 
continued, ignoring her remark. ‘What does this 
mean, then I You must have been on strange terms 
with Mr Erie to allow yourself to be photographed 
in such a position,’ 

The stinging contempt in his tone brought the 
hot blood surging into Betty’s face. 

‘It was Jack. It was not Mr Erie at all,’ she 
repeated, and drew herself up to her full height. 

‘Photographs do not lie,’ said Harlestoiie. 

‘Do you mean that I have lied?’ said Betty 
under her breath, ‘That I have lied to you all 
through?’ 

Harlestoiie was silent. The evidence of his eyes 
was too strong for him, in his agony of love and 
doubt and fury ; and Betty’s pride and temper had 
now got the upper hand with her. She slowly drew 
his splendid ring from her finger, the ring she had 
kissed so often and cherished so proudly, and held 
it out to Iiiui. \Yith a passionate gesture he flung 
it into the heart of the fire, turned, and left her. 
Tlie clang of the hall-door seemed to Betty to be 
the end of all things for her in this world — the end 
of hope, of happiness, of love. 

She stood where Hailes tone had left her as tliongli 
turned to stone, then with au exceeding bitter cry 
she sought her mother. 

That evening Mrs Fletcher’s place at the dinner- 
table was vacant, and a note was banded to Lady 
Fitzhngh as she sat down to a solitary meal, Betty 
having asked to be excused from appearing again 
that evening. The note ran ; 

‘ DriAR Lady Fitzhugh,— I am terribly upset. A 
sudden call to Paris by telegram, to a dying relation. 
The daughters helpless, and imploring me to come 
to them. Y on kindly remitted iiiy salary last week, 
and my boxes will be called for. So our connection 
ends. My return to Loudon is most uncertain. I 
shall probably remain on the Continent. Best 
wishes to Miss Fitzhngh, I shall study the New 
York Serald for an account of the wedding.— Yours 
very truly, • Johanna Flesohbr. 


‘ P.F.— From your manner to me lately I cannot 
feel that my departure will be either unwelcome to 
you or ill-timed. Such is life.’ 

Lady Fitzhugh’s lip curled. 


CHAPTEK XXVII. 

[ra^^jADY FITZHUQH ivas thunder-struck, 
r Dismay, doubt, anger, however, at last 

gave wary before her daughter’s attitude 
of proud denial. 

‘I can only say, mother, that I never stood for 
that photograph ; that never in all my life: could I 
imagine myself doing such a thing. I stood like that 
with Jack, for fun, one day. I remember it quite 
w^ell. Mrs Fletcher came along boring us with her 
camera, and Jack made fun of her, and played the 
fool. She must have done something with the 
photograph.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I believe you ; but it is bard to 
believe that black is wliite, and I can imagine 
Harlestone’s feelings. It must be cleared up 
someiiow.’ 

‘Never !’ said Betty, and tbere was a determined 
ring in her young voice. ‘If it w'ere cleared up, 
and made as clear as daylight, I would never forgive 
the ivay in which he spoke to me and looked at me.^ 
And her voice broke. ‘ I have sent back all his 
presents by Janet in a cab this morning, and nothing 
will induce me to see him again.’ 

Lady Fitzluigh sighed w'earily. As the girl 
spoke, memories of the iron determination of the 
late Lord Fitzhugh came into her mind— a deter- 
mined will that nothing could bend or move. Lady 
Fitzhugh had not had much experience of this 
pliase of her lord’s character ; but what she had had 
impressed her deeply, and she seemed to hear the 
ring of his voice once more in the clear tones of hi© 
young daughter. 

Meanwhile another interview was proceeding in 
Harlestone’s rooms, 

‘Can nothing be done, Harlestoiie ? ’ said Lord 
Forsyth miserably. ‘ I cannot believe it of lier.’ 

‘ Dear old Daddy, there it is. Look at it yourself.. 
Can black be made white V He handed the photo- 
graph to his old friend. ‘ She must have cared for 
the bounder ; there must have been something at 
Dunscaith. I honestly believe that she cares nothing 
about him now' — that he siclcens her, in fact ; hut 
there it is, and what 1 cannot get over is that she' 
denied it to me, denied ever having had any feeling 
for the man, denied it with her head on my breast, 
her pure eyes looking up into mine ; spoke of liini 
with sojnething like horror even ! She has sent me 
back all the things I gave her without one word. 
Does this look as though the thing could be 
explained ?’ 

‘ I have seen her, Harlestone,’ said Lord Forsyth, 
‘ and I cannot believe it, somehow'. She maintains 
that she was phot<.)graphed with her brother, and. 
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that there was never any tliiiig between her and 
that blackguard Erie.’ 

‘ That Fletcher woman knew something,’ said 
Harlestone. ‘She let out that Betty was engaged 
to Erie, or something of the sort, and she was in a 
great state when she saw that she had let it out.’ 

‘I should never believe one word that vile 
hag said. I took the greatest dislike to her at 


Dunscaithj’ said old Lord Forsyth savagely. ‘Well, 
hoy, I suppose it is useless saying anything 
more. It is one of the bitterest disappointments 
I have ever had.’ And he left the room and went 
heavily downstairs and into the street. ‘It is 
black,’ he said to himself ; but I believe the 
child.’ 

(To he contmued.) , 


PEESIAN lEErG-ATION 0 H A E N E L S. 




By Lieutenant- Colonel 

HE art of irrigation is no doubt as old, j 
or nearly so, as agriculture itself. 
For, as is the case in regard to most 
other of the essentials of civilisation, 
it was in the east of tlie Old World 
that cultivation must have had its 
beginning, and it is here that we find irrigation up 
to the present day an absolute necessity in many 
districts of almost all Asiatic countries. And so 
we may assume that it was practised from very 
early times. That the art has not spread west- 
wards, like so many others, is due to the very 
sufficient reason that, owing to plentiful rainfall, it 
is not required. And so the methods remain un- 
familiar to the ordinary untravelled European. 

In nearly all countries of the East, as said, from 
Japan westwards through China, India, and Persia 
to Palestine and Egypt, there are large tracts of 
country either so deficient in rainfall that some 
form of irrigation is an absolute necessity if crops 
are to be grown at all, or where the climate and soil 
is so favourable that more than one crop in the 
year may be raised by artificial supply of water at 
seasons when rain is deficient. The most natural 
and most commonly adopted expedients are, it need 
hardly be said, the storage and control of the supply 
afforded by rivers, the sinking of wells from which 
the water is laboriously raised by various methods, 
or the collection of rain-water by dams in suitable 
places, and the subsequent distribution to fields as 
required. Examples of such are innumerable, from 
the wonderful arrangement of minute fields in the 
hilly districts of Japan or the steep mountain-slopes 
of the Flinialayas (wliei’e the smallest trickle of 
water is utilised in the most ingenious and effective 
manner), to : the harnessing of the great rivers of 
India or the latest triumphs of scieuce exhibited in 
the two great barrages of the Nile. 

All these, as has Iveeu. remarked, are the application 
of very obvious principles, and in reality required 
little imagination in the inception, however iiigenious 
the developments may have become. But in Persia, 
as also in Afghanistan and Belnchistan, there is 
another systein, not of irrigation proper, hut as to 
the source of the water-supply, unique, as I believe, 
and which .seems to indicate a quite uncommon 
order of intelligence in the originators, besides 
affording a striking example of the power of 
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necessity to suggest the invention most suitable to 
the conditions. This is a system hy which the 
water i,s carried for long distances undergrnmid in 
tunnels, which I shall presently describe more fully. 
Had there been rivers to tap in the di.striets where 
these are used, no doubt the usual method would 
have been adopted; but in many parts: of Persia 
none are available, nor is there sufllcient rainfall, 
while at the same time the actual soil is : amply 
fertile, only requiring water. Now, these districts 
are not fiat, but a succession of valleys enclosed by 
hills of more or less elevation, all bare and baiTen 
in appearance save where the water iimm these 
channels has transformed portions into green and 
smiling fields. 

The maimer of construction of these channels, as 
well as the method by which the source of the 
water-supply was finsL discovered, is a matter of 
speculation. la days so long gone by that the 
memory of them is lost, some wise old Persian, we 
may imagine, having noted the fact that springs 
of water were often found issuing somewhere near 
the base of the hills, conceived the idea that the 
source of this water miglit be found l;>y digging. 
No unusual insight this, however, the knovdedge 
of wells being almost universal the world over. 
But to conceive of a large and constant stream 
sufficient to serve I, lie purpose of considcralde 
irrigation is another matter. And that ivas the 
olyect. Following up his idea, then, he calculates 
that the water, being found at a level far aljove 
the bare plain which he desires to cultivate, 
might surely be conveyed in some manner to 
this lower level. The force-pump is beyond him, 
and the labour of cutting a channel sufficiently 
deep is not to be tlrought of. Bub why not convey 
it underground? And whether the serpienee of 
ideas as imagined be correct or not, this is what 
was done. 

As we approach one of these water-channcLs — the 
hanat of Persia, of Afghanistan— all uhat is 
ap])arent is a series of mounds in a straight line 
and at intervals of from fifty to a hundred yards. 
These mark tlic several sliafls from which the earth 
from the sections of tunnel was thrown out on being 
excavated ; and looking do^n^ one of these shafts, 
we see a fine, strong stream of water, the depth from 
, the ground-surface varying — that is, diminishing — 
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according to its distance from the source. The 
distance to which the water can be conveyed by 
these channels obviously depends on the depth at 
which it may be found at the base of the hills 
and the elevation of the spot above the plain to be 
irrigated. A lo%v elevation and deep well will mean 
a short tlow, and vice vemt. Some of the channels 
may be from five to ten miles in length, which 
indicates a vast amount of underground labour and 
no mean capacity in calculating levels. The method 
of construction after finding the water would jiro- 
bahly be somewhat as follows, though I never met 
any one wlio could throw much light on the .sub- 
ject : The sinking of the shafts and hollowing out 
of the tunneLs would proceed from the liigher end, 
a more or less rough guess being made at the 
required depth of each shaft. The flow of water 
could be trusted afterwards to set right any incon- 
siderable error. And it would be nece.ssary not 
only for the whole tunnel to be constructed before 
the water was allowed to flow, but, to save waste 
and to prevent the scouring out of an undesired 
channel in the ground for cultivation, the prospec- 
tive fields and irrigation channels would also be 
at least partially prepared in advance. What an 
anxious moment for these old-Avorld speculators 
would be that of the letting in of the water — 
anxiety for the proof of a sufficient and permanent 
supply, as well as to the adequacy of their handi- 
work in the construction of the channel ! And 
what feverish haste in completing and perfecting 


the distribution arrangements at the point of issue ! 
And thereafter what intense interest in the subse- 
quent ploughing and in the sowing of the fir-st 
crops ! No wonder that the water-rights are those 
most jealously guarded in these lands, and that 
most of the boundary dis 2 nites have direct reference 
to them. 

Crude and primitive these channels might be 
called by scientific engineers of the 2 )re.Sfcnt day, 
but 1 feel far from sure tliat any better way could 
even now be found for procuring the water in the 
districts where they are in use. And one even 
wonders if it would not be reasonable to take a 
lesson from the old Persians, and try .something 
similar elsewhere — on some of the dry tracts in 
South Africa, for instance, where the conrlitioms 
would seem to be very similar, and where other 
projected schemes of irrigation appear to have come 
to an untimely end. 

There is one other fact in connection with these 
channels, and far more wonderful than anything 
in their construction, -which I must not omit to 
mention in conclusion. Tliey contain fish. I have 
caught many with rod and line, pulling them uj> 
through the vent-hole of a shaft. This seems as 
inexj)licable as any other of the fish- mysteries of 
which one heans. Eor it is to be clearly understood 
that the water of the channels comes at its source 
from far underground, and is eventually all used 
up in irrigation, or if there be aiay surjJus, thi.s is 
inevitably totally lost in the surrounding desert. 


IN THE MATTER OF A CONTRABAND. 


PART II. 


^NE of the lessons learnt in His 
Majesty’s Navy is not to be sur- 
jn-ised by unexpected occurrences. 
This precept permeates all ranks. 
Consequently the petty officer in 
charge of H.M.S. Sqmehe7^s waiting 
dingy merely touched his cap res 2 )ectfully when 
a tall, full-figured young woman suddenly fronted 
him out of the gloom. She wore no hat, and the 
white outline of her throat gleamed softly in the 
liarkneas. Her face ivas deadly pale, with parted, 
j) lilting lijis. Her brea.st heaved stormily to the 
quick gasps of her breath. 

‘ IIow long is it since the Clarais boat left ? ’ 

‘ About two hours, miss.’ 

' As long as that ? ’ she cried in dismay. 

‘Yes, inks.’ 

Had she, indeed, allowed all that precious time 
to elajise while vainly trying to revive Bernard 
An slice from the noxious effects of the sleeping- 
draught, while first reading and then realising 
the full meaning of the little crumjiled note that 
had dropped from his nerveless hand 1 Once again 
a burning flush crimsoned Maureen’s face as the 
truth swejit over her anew that her name had been 


used to lure him ashore to the bungalow. Sbe had 
been the unconscious decoy. No wonder her step- 
father had dejiarted without the ceremony of fare- 
well. 

‘One of ’em as went away in ’er would be a 
’andsoine feller but for ’is face,’ commented tlie 
sailor reminiscenlU. ‘T’other looked as if "i.s 
work in life, when ’e wasn’t drinki-ii’, would l)e 
turnin’ the ’andle of an organ or dancin’ on the 
top.’ •' 

She cut across his words sharply. 

‘ Has the C'toa sailed ? ’ 

‘I’m thittkin’ so. An’ we was sent for to stoj^ 
’er,’ answered the sailor, witli guarded .significance. 
‘But we’re w'aitin’ for our orfeer. ’E ain’t come 
back.’ 

‘You must come and fetch him,’ .said the girl 
very quietly. ‘ He has been ilrugged.’ And shortly 
afterwards Maureen was explaining the case to a 
brown-faced, bearded warrant-officer who was the 
Sqimher’s second in command. He listened with 
quick comprehension. The girl looked very fragile 
as she leant against the quick-firer on the narrow 
steel deck. 

‘You will never overtake that steamer unless 
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you follow her througli the inner channel. The 
navigation there is very difficult. Can you do 
it?’ 

The warrant-officer shook his head doulotfully. 

‘ Will it be bad for — for Mr Anstice if she escapes ? 
I mean—will he be blamed V 

‘Yes,’ was the curt answer. The speaker re- 
flected over the Admiral’s emphatic orders, which 
left no doubt on that point. Under no circum- 
stances was the Clara to be allowed to clear 
from British territory to deliver contraband to a 
l)elligerent. 

‘Can we get a pilot in this place?’ asked the 
second in command after a little pause. 

‘No ; the only man here who knows the channel 
is on board the Clara.' 

‘And the ordinary course round the outer 
island ’ 

‘Takes about four times as long.’ 

The rnan-of-warsman shrugged his shoulders 
rather helplessly. 

‘ But I can show you,’ said the girl confidently. 
‘I know every inch of these waters by night or 
day.’ 

‘You !’, He stared at her in amazement. More 
valuable time was wasted before he was convinced. 
Even then he was only constrained with difficulty 
to agree to the attempt. He was distinctly distrust- 
ful— -that warrant-officer. But then Maureen’s main 
motive was not clear to him as it would have been 
to herself had she ever stopped to confess it to 
her beating maiden-heart. She had quite foi*- 
gotteii tliat she did not care what happened to 
Bernard Anstice any more. She did not remember 
how she had stubbornly declared to herself that he 
was nothing to her now. He was ill and helpless, 
in danger of disgrace. Therefore everything, had 
clianged in some mysterious fashion ; f(^r love is 
really a very simple thing, whatever casui.sts may 
say, and leads a woman veiy straightly to the aid 
of the man she loves when the chance comes, be her 
questionings beforehand what they may. "Which 
is sometimes too wise a truth fur a philosopher to 
ouniprehend. And the most impf>rtRut moves in 
life — .so clear and definite they stand out iu after 
years— are often the result of an impulse as true- 
lu;arted as it may he swift. 

The sailor at the wheel in the coiining-tower 
sniffed at the night air with sudden susjiiciun as 
tlie destroyer headed seawards. It was different. 
He. S])oke in a low tone to his mate by the search- 
light. There liad been the same threatening breeze 
on that night of the typhoon off the Pescadores 
eighteen months ago. An ugly grouud-swell Avas 
stirring the pitch-black rvaler. Sinister cloud- 
massiis blotted tlie stars. But the squat funnels 
belched out smoke, and the bow wave curled high 
as tlie ^(lUiishcr surged stormily out of the land- 
locked anchorage. 

Otherwise the weather was heeded but little at 
first on tbe canting bridge by the conning-tower. 
IMaureen Erleion never quite remembered all that 


occurred that night. Some of the crew will never 
forget ; but then there are naval secret, s whicli 
are sedulously concealed even from the halfpenny 
newspapers. This is another characteristic of the 
service ; to veil with professional reticence all recital 
of deeds which might set the Avorld ablaze and 
triple the taxation of . the industrious. Admirals 
may Avrite confidential reports on international 
happenings, udiich are scheduled vvitli privacy at 
Whitehall ; but the serenity of Parliaments and 
Bourses is undisturbed. Peace is so often, the j>ro- 
duct of a most blessed general ignorance ; of which 
this tale of that night oft’ the Borneo coast-line i.s a 
Avitness. 

Through the inner channel of tlie intricate Dahi 
Pas.sage the Clara thumped her ten knots with 
regularity, and the Squasher bucketed througli a 
confused sea after her as fast as those in charge 
dared carry on amid the narroAAq rock-fringed 
waters. These have a lurid reputation among 
navigators. From the high, rocky curve of Juroiig 
Point the coral-reefs Avind out into sunken islets 
and breaker-beaten sboals. The leadsman’s pulse 
was jumpy as lie sang out the fathoms from the 
boAv. Where the evil ledges project from the Gut 
of the Seven Hills they stopped the Sqimsher's way 
and Avent astern just in time to prevent her from 
piling her plates for OA^er in the seethe of the racing 
tides. 

When the screws scraped, churning across the 
mud-bank that trends iuAvards from the northern 
entrance— so that dusky figures flung themseh^es 
frantically deckwards from the sticky reek of oil 
and steam below— it VA’as SAVorn for long aftenyards 
tliat the coolest being on board was a girl, who stood 
calmly with her little hand on tlie handle of the 
telegraph indicator, and her Avide, straining eyes 
fixed steadily on the outlined blackness ahead. It 
Avas her quiet- Amiced direction througli those set 
little teeth Avhich drove the destroyer squeezing 
under the steep slope of an utterly forbidding 
island .shore, Avliich tAvisted her in. an S-like 
Avake atliAvart the current, which AvalloAved her 
through a Avliirl of tossing foam, till at last the 
ojien ocean lay inkily outspread before tbem. 
Then, as the little vessel plunged to the heave 
of the deejAer seas, the engine-room gong rang out 
to make full speed ahead, and the quick pulse of 
the machinery leapt to the order. The beam of 
the searchlight tlashed out halefully in quest of the 
chase. 

‘Noav AA-e’ll trA' to come up to our contract re- 
quirement of speed,’ muttered the Sqaaslier's second 
iu command Avith an odd huskiness. ‘I take it 
the insurance offices charge a special premium rate 
for junks as go that passage.’ He wiped tiie jyev- 
spiration from his bx’OAv and leaned eagerly out- 
boards. ‘ I reckon we ’ll overhaul that old German 
rabbit-hutch yet,’ he said. 

He glanced hack gratefully at the slender girl 
who was grasping the grit-covered bridge -rail in 
sudden e.xhaustion. Keen admiration at her pluck 
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stirred him. In the glare oi' the electric liglit 
the shadows showed purple trncler the fair, wind- 
stung lashes. The warrant-officer bawled savagely 
to a subordinate to ‘move his blistered self 
immediate and pass the word along for brandy — 
sharp ! ’ 

It waas a bell before midnight when Bernard 
Anstice idly opened his eyes. He speculated in 
dreamy wonder for a little what made their lids 
so heavy. His head was singing in a confused 
jumble. For a second or two he lay still, trying 
to q_uiet the burning racket of his brain. Then he 
discovered that he was on his own leather-lined 
locker against the steel-ribbed side of the box that 
was designed as a cabin by the draughtsman of 
destroyers — at home. He stumbled clumsily to his 
feet and grabbed at the swaying table. Then swdft 
recollection came. 

Eight hells! Heavens ! what had happened ? 
He shouted hoarseh'', and a scurrying steward 
dropped down the steel ladder to his call. A few 
qxiick-flung sentences told him. He toi'e up through 
the manhole into the stinging sea air on deck wdth 
a wild thrill at his heart. , 

Hext moment Maureeir Erleton felt a strong 
clasp close over her cold little fingers that clutched 
the: slithering rail. She turned and looked up with 
strange, dilated nostrils, half -frightened, half-defiant. 
Wliat did he think of her ? 

The . answering expression on his face xvas re- 
assuring. But neither of them uttered a word. 

The man at the searchlight projector swept the 
skyline. Hard, bright eyes trained in the finest 
service in the world peered staring round the horizon. 
The black hull of the C'fera danced shadowily into 
view, silhouetted in the far distance. She was 
stea.ming with desperate haste. 

‘It’s her,’ said the bluejacket briefly. The 
wheel-spokes spun over, and the Squasher phniged 
noisily in the tumble of the sea. There was a 
:p,resentinient of coming fury in the fierce swish of 
the. storm- wind. 

The warrant-officer wiped the flying spray from 
the hinoeulars with his sleeve, and passed them 
hurriedly to ihc commander. His ana wa.s point- 
ing seawards in another direction. 

‘ Yon *3 a cruiser, sir,’ he cried, startled ; ‘ foreign 
“hull down— on the port how.’ 

Anstice seized the glasses and hlinlxed earnestly 
through the smother. Some wan specks of yellow 
flickered faintly through the dimness. 

The great are of light from the destroyer shot 
out in inctniry across the black. It was answered 
by a similar menacing glare to southward. 

‘ ]\Ia.sk all lights ! ’ 

Anstice dropped his mouth over the speaking-tube 
to the engine-room. The Squasher lurched heavily. 
Maureen turned with a cry. 

That telegram to Ludecke— -the mention, of a 
rendezvous. In a flash she nuderstood, 

‘ Clear for action. Stand Ivy.’ 

■ The destroyer’s deck hummed into activity. 


Then it quieted just as swiftly, leaving sturdy^ 
silent figures who waited expectant by tlie wet 
guns and torpedo-tubes. All sound ceased save 
the tiu'ub of the engines and the wash of the water 
hissing against the driven steel. The strange 
cruiser was forging rapidly nearer. 

Anstice cast a ra])id glance over his command. 
‘How, what is she?’ he cpxeried aloud. 

‘A Russian — the convoy for the contrahand.’ 
And even as the words were sjvokeii came conclu- 
sive confirmation. 

There xvas a far flash, a dull report, and a shell 
screamed hooting astern. The foreigner was in 
deadly earnest, also in a hurry. And the ‘svorld has 
lately learnt that on such occasions international 
niceties are apt to he disregarded. 

‘Range a hit wild,’ commented some one com- 
posedly in Maureen Erleton’s ear. 

The SquaSnr held on unheeding. She -was 
doing txventy-eight knots now to the Glara’s ten. 
An inscrutable mask had fallen over the boyish 
face of her commander. He was the naval officer 
at war. He meant doggedly to go on, to see 
this business through. He rapped out an order, 
and the forward quick-firer spoke jerkily twice, 
sending two stern messages across the Clam's 
bow that she would be wise to heave-to with 
promptness. 

Again the oncoming cruiser answered. The 
projectile tore througli the night air and sloshed 
with a mighty roar into the lashed-up sea. 

‘More noise than damage j’ hut the faces on the 
target grew grim. 

The Squasher was handled with consummate skill. 
In a few minutes her course, parallel to the 
merchantman, would take her under the Glares 
beam. It would he difficult then for the cruiser to 
fire without hitting her larger friend. Once more 
the arc of the destroyer’s searchlight stabbed the 
gloom. 

Those last moments on the bridge of the Clara 
were pregnant of terror. It xvas futile to try to 
escape from the aching glare that pursued them 
so relentlessly. Its dazzling rays lit up the cower- 
ing: men on her reeling deck, blinded them, told 
them the end had cumc. Ludecke was seen to 
fling up his arms in one fierce gesture of impo- 
tent despair. Then the electric shut down utterly 
again. 

As it did so the typhoon burst. 

A streak of foam boiled madly across the water ; 
a hlast of tempest-tossed brine sprayed and stunned. 
From the fringing banks of cloud-masses a howl of 
wind leapt deafening into the night. The remorse- 
less roar of the cyclone boomed over the following 
waves, and churned them into the fury of its own 
intense velocity. 

The Squasher shivered under the shock like a 
sentient being. The seas thunderiid along the deck 
and washed to Maureen Erleton’s knees. But a 
strong arm was resolutely encircling her waist, 
and she clung to its owner in return with con- 
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fidence, content, responsive to tlie eyes so close 
to hers. 

For one wild second the destroyer trimmed down 
by the head, and her propellers raced into the 
empty air ; for another her nose was cocked to 
the lowering heavens, and her stern reeled to the 
welter of the seas. With rails awash and decks 
streaming, she took to the set of the scpiall, and 
all things movable aboard her were carried away. 
Then she rose to the white, tossing line streaks, 
and bobbed bravely to the hlotted-out horizon. 
She bit her way desperately before the onslaught 
of tlie gale. 

The path of a typhoon is proverbially erratic ; 
it will curve and recurve with mysterious irregu- 
larity. By mercy it was ordained that the Squaaher 
should miss the entanglement of its centre, and 
should successfully batter herself from out of its 
fringe. Exactly how it was all done those on board 
do not seem to know. But with the livid oncom- 
ing of the dawn, tense, set faces of men who had 
been tried to the uttermost relaxed at last to the 
relief that their boat had crawled indeed from one 
of the gates of death. 

Maureen’s eyelids were drooping with, weariness ; 
the whitene.S3 of fatigue and strain was on her oval 
cheeks. She j)ushed hack the loose, wet hair from 
her forehead, and stared wnth deadened wonder 
over the unnatural graynes.s of a dreary sea and 
sky. Never to the man who silently watched her 
had her delicate beauty so appealed in happier 
hours. 

Yet never had she seemed to him so far away 
in some porvorsest of fashions. The girlish frailness 
was very formidable ; the fearless bahy-face held 
him aloof with the tireless brightness of its charm. 
There was an odd ring in her voice vrhen at last 
she spoke. And when .she lifted quick eyes she 
saw that the blur of the blood-mist had passed 
away from his face ■with the daylight, and a very 
tender, wistful gaze met hers. Her own lashes 
dropped swiildy. 


‘How unwomanly I must seem to you ! ’ she said, 
at length. 

Sometimes dark shadows under the eyes add hut 
new beauty to a girlish face. Bernard Anstice 
thought so then. 

‘ Maureen, I love you,’ he said quite simply. 

‘ Are you sure ?’ She flashed a look up: at him 
again dubiously. All the events of the last few 
hours slide by to make her pause. 

It is a question that many women have asked 
of many men. It is always answ'ered — sometimes 
truly; and on the truth of the reply deqiends the 
happiness of lives and years to come. 

‘No one ever cared for me before,’ she added 
uncertainly. 

The colour flamed hack into her face at his smile. 
‘Perhaps that is why I love you so,’ said the. nuui 
beside her. ‘ Do you know what you have done ? ’ 

‘No,’ she cried in quick alarm. 

‘The Glara has foundered in the typhoon,’ he 
explained to her gravely. ‘Tliat no man could 
help. Yet but for your skill and daring last night 
I could never have reported it. You have saved 
my reputation, dear, at the risk of your life. Why 
did you do it ? ’ 

For a short space no answer came. Then 
hlaureen Erleton spoke softly to the sudden sunlit 
sea. ' : ■ 

‘ Because — I too — love.’ 


In subsequent clays the Glam was posted as 
missing at Lloyd’s, and the battle of Tsushima 
Straits ended for ever the career of a Russian 
cruiser. The British Admiral on the China .station 
jimst have known of a certain story in which one 
of his destru 3 ’-ers wms esjually concerned, though 
undue, publicity was not given to the tale. Yet 
had he been displeased he would .scarcely have 
attended in person the very pretty wedding at tlie 
garrison church at IJong-koug a few months later. 
At least this apqaears unlikely. 

THE .END. 


CHINESE WHO LOOK LIKE ENGLISHMEN. 


By T. WraiJiiT. 



3 HAT Chinese coolie reminds me 
strangely of my sister.’ This, 
coming from a sober commercial 
Englislnnan ,in China, not given 
to practical jokes, and incapable of 
appreciating the fine points of a 
■paradox, startled nic at the time I heard it. I 
have thought of it often since, when considering 
the anthropological questions suggested by the talk 
of ‘yellow perils,’ military and. commercial. IMy 
friend rejflied to me that the coolie he pointed 
out had his sister’s face both in feature and ex- 
pression, making only the slightest of allowances 


for the difference of sex. 


Stimulated by this, and remembering many im-. 
pressions unconsciously gained during my travels, 
I hav^e come to the conclusion that some of the 
anthropological ‘ truths ’ we are taught in the text- 
}.iooks require revision. The racial differences are 
more supc‘,rficial than the Aryani.st3 make out. To 
tho.se of us who have been comj’dacently entertain- 
ing the idea that we belonged to a race that sets 
a sort of standard by which to measure the rest 
of mankind, the discovery and requisite revision 
cannot fail to be displeasing ; but it is inevitable if 
we seriously examine the orthodox classification, as 
Caucasians, ^Mongolians, and so on, St Paul says 
that God hath ‘made of one blood all nations of 
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men;’ and, apparently, if there ever was a time 
when the po])ular conception of a fixed type was 
justly held, there has since been at work some 
agenoy that has made mankind — even those far- 
away branches— tend to approximate to a uniform 
type. 

Put in another way, you can find in any crowd 
of Chinese the same diversity of skull shapes and 
sizes, and all the different facial pjeculiarities, by 
which the anthropologists are accustomed to sort 
out the various ‘types’ of mankind. There are 
undeiiiable differences between the Latins and 
the Teutons ; hut there are the same, exactly the 
same, variations to be traced between Chinaman and 
Chinaman. Even the oblique eye proves nothing. 
It is by no means universal in the Orient, and it 
is not unknown in the Occident. I have seen it 
iin'Self in the case of several Europeans in the Far 
East whose parentage was above suspicion. 

The time lias come when we must regard the labours 
of such a clever Japanese scholar as Mr K. Kawakami 
(wl)o argues that the Japanese are of Aryan descent) 
as supererogatory. If it be environment and educa- 
tion -which multiplies racial peculiarities, and that 
at bottom there is but one race, the human, he 
might as well have inverted his process and demon- 
strated that Europeans are Asiatic. Science may 
smile indulgently when ‘Mr Dooley’ informs us 
tliat ‘an Anglo-Saxon is a, German that’s forgot 
v'ho were his parents.’ 

A competent examination of the human cosmos 
to he found in China alone — where the races of 
mankind find their eiiitome, so to speak, all in 
one — must confirm Mr H. G. Wells’s idea that it 
is a bastard .science . which sanctions the popular 
belief iii the incompatibility of alien races. One’s 
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respect for that ‘dreamer’ is augmented by the 
shrewdness with which he asks, -without knowing 
China at first hand, ‘Would that [the difference 
between the average Chinaman and the average 
Englisliman] amount to a wider difference than is 
to be found between e.xtreme types of English- 
men ? ’ He did not think so, and if these re- 
marks of mine confirm anything, they should con- 
firm that doubt. I kno-w a Cbinaman who is the 
‘double’ of a youthful parliameutariau who seems 
to liaAm come much to the front since I left Eng- 
land, and it has been my amusement to note such 
resemblances as I have discovered between casually 
encountered Chinese and prominent men. I liad 
hoped to secure photographs for ‘ parallel ’ publica- 
tion, but ivas defeated by a general and quite 
Corelli-like aversion to be snap-shotted. Any ob- 
servant resident in either Japan or China will, 
however, bear me out as to the frequency of such 
resenihlauces, some of them moat truly startling. 
When to these accidental similarities are added the 
voluntary adoption of European costume; it will he 
seen how difficult is the task sometimes to label a 
man on the China coast. There are Jajianese and 
Chinese who would pass unobserved in an English 
crowd, and would even, if observed, pass for better- 
class Englislimen. There are also plenty of Euro- 
peans who, properly bai'bered and clothed, would 
escape notice in a Far Eastern native comraunity. 
Were it not for tlie liairiness of European faces, 
wliich is, of course, a siqserficial difference, it would 
be impossible to say definitely of such a disguised 
person just whtat race could claim him. It is the 
pigtail and the clothes which mislead us into 
believing in the exaggerated physical peculiarity 
of the Chinaman and of others. 
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'rnoiirx from queensl.vni). 

HE iuuueuse demand for incandescent 
gas-mantles calls for a large supply 
of the rare earth thoria, which is 
their principal constituent. The 
Department of Mines for Queensland 
ha.s forwarded to th.e Imperial Insti- 
tute a consignment of monazitie sand, in order to 
liave a report upon its commercial value. Upon 
examination it was found, however, that the sand 
contained only a small proportion of tJie heavy 
minerals among which those of commercial value 
are found, and the aid of running water -was there- 
fore called in to wash away the lighter particles. 
The re.siclue, about one-flfih of the weight of the 
wdiole, was subjected to examination, but it was 
found that the quantity of thoria was disappoint- 
ingly small, amounting to only -05 per cent, of 
the original sand. There was about twice the 
percentage of cerium -oxide ; but as only a pro- 
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portion of one in a liunured of this miiierai as 
ciimpared with thorium-oxide is used in tin; 
('.onstruction of mantles, there is nut a very 
great demand for it. 

A BIG -IKRIOATIOFf SCHEME. 

The valley of the Salt River in Arizona is 
at present one of the most barren stretches in 
America ; hut when the works now under con- 
struction are completed it is believed that this 
desolate place will become one of the most fertile 
in the ivorld, for from experiments already under- 
taken it has been ascertained that water alone is 
needed to make it an ideal spot for grain and fruit 
growing. Some portions of the district are already 
watered by small .systems, and in a few of these 
instances three and four crops are gathered in a 
year. It is hoped to .spread these conditions to the 
large area embraced in the new scheme. A dam, 
measuring from foundation to crest two hundred 
and fifty feet in height, is to be built at a spot 
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about sixty-five miles north-east of Phoenix, in 
Arizona, U.SA., where the natural caiion formation 
offers a suitable site. As yet only the preliminary 
details liave been carried out, but these embrace the 
construction of several roadways for the haulage of 
materials, and a power canal nearly twenty miles 
in length to provide electric current for operating 
the necessary plant and illuminating the cement- 
works, &c. This canal alone involved the piercing 
of mountains and the building of elaborate culverts. 

A suitable deposit for the base of the Portland 
cement has been found about seven miles from the 
site of the darn, and all the cement required in this 
huge undertaking will be made in the vicinity. It 
is estimated that when the Tonto reservoir is com- 
pleted it Avill contain sufficient water to flood over 
a million acres to an average depth of one foot. 
The irrigation systems at present in operation serve 
only about seventy-five thousand acres ; hut the 
area reached by the new reservoir will be about two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand acres, and that 
without possibility of failure. 

GROWING IRON. 

According to a paragraph in Knoivledge, the 
Pranldin Institute has awarded a gold medal for ' 
a new process by wdiich iron can he made to ‘ grow^’ 
The process is said to consist in several times heat- 
ing the iron to a certain critical temperature and 
couliiig it between times, wlierel>y the astonishing 
result is obtained of increasing the iron to nearly 
half as large again. It is reported that two identi- 
cal castings were made, and one. re.'-erved for com- 
pai'i.son, while the other was subj’ected to this new 
treat ineiit. One side of each was machined and 
])olished so that examination of the grain and 
structui’e might be made, but little difference could 
be discerned except in point of size, wliicli was veiy 
marked. Tlie weight of the swelled ca.stiiig was 
identical with that of the one with ’.diich it was 
compared, ljut in all other respects the metal 
appeared to 1.»e of similar character. After this, 
one is not surprised to learn that important 
jiractical applications have alrcad.y been found 
for the remarkable discovery ; indeed, new' uses 
suggest themselves instantly to the itiiud. The 
story is so extraordinary, how'evor, tliat it may he 
accepted with some hesitation until confirmation is 
afforded, 

AN INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LOCOliOTn'E. 

It is one of the disadvantages of an electric rail- 
road track, when laid in a tunnel, that a breakdown 
often means for the pas.sengers a choice between the 
tw’o unpleasant alternatives of temporary imprison- 
ment or the chance of electrocution if they make 
tlieir w'ay on foot through the tunnel. If the 
current is switched off .so that it i.s safe to w’alk 
along the lines, all traffic on the .section is stopped, 
and with it all chance of conveying the passengers 
to a station in another train. To obviate this 
difficulty, the directors of the London Piccadilly 


and Brompton Eailroad, London’s new deep-level 
tube shortly to he opened, have designed an emer- 
gency locomotive which is entirely self-contained 
—that is to say, it draw's its supply of electricity 
from its own storage battery, wdiich it carries about 
with it in a long truck. The battery is of great 
capacity, and the locomotive is at present at work 
hauling the excavated material through the tunnel, 
and carrying to the scene of operations the various 
materials of construction, such as iron segments for 
lining the tunnel. 

A RAILW'AY MOTOR-CAR. 

The gasolene motor, wdiich, according to the 
prophets, is to prove so serious a rival to the rail- 
way companies in the near future, is at the present 
time doing them considerable service. Mraiy of 
the English railways are running motor-cars as 
‘feeders’ for those stations which serve scattered 
districts, and these cars run regularly in connection 
wdth certain trains bringing passengers from the 
outlying places. In America an experimental car 
has been constructed by the Union Pacific Pail read 
Company to run on the ordinary track, and it has 
proved such an unqualified success that the compain' 
have now constructed a second car of similar type 
hut very much larger size. In appearance it is a 
very different thing from the road-car wdiich may 
perhaps be regarded as its parent, for it is a massive 
structure of the size and solidity of an ordinary 
American railroad carriage, pointed in front to 
minimise the wdnd- pressure, and fitted with the 
approved form of cow-catchor. It is fiity-fi\-e Pet 
in length, weiglns twenty-eight toms, and provides 
seating acconiniodatioii for fifty-seven pa.'-senger.s. 
It is lighted by twenty-live acetylene gaslights, and 
the interior is fiiii.slied in antique mahogany and 
leather, and wanned by the water circulating .‘iystem 
wdiich cools the engine. Tlie engine is a six-cvlinder 
gasolene engine of .special construction for railroad 
purposes, and of one hundred horse-power. On the 
trial trip a maximum .speed of over sixty-tlirce iiiile.s 
w'as attained, and kept up for a considerable Lime. 

THE rilODUCTS OE UGANDA. 

An interesting account of the economic resources 
of Uganda is given in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the Iinpierial Institute. The scientific 
and forestry department of the pirotectorate has 
made considerable progress, and now' it has under its 
control the Botanical Gardens at Entebbe, two ex- 
perimental farms, and eight meteorological and fiic 
hydrographical stations. It has recently underi.ri]coii 
I an important survey of the Mahira Forest, and has 
obtained much valuable inforniation. The Lagn.s 
rubber-tree, which wms .supposed to he re.stricted to 
the w'estern tropics of Africa, has been found to he 
indigenous in Uganda. As this tree yields excel- 
lent rubber and is eminently suited to .systematic 
cultivation, the discovery is of great importance, 
and steps have already been taken to utilise it by 
the distribution of large quantities of seed and the 
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establishment of plantations. Both tea and coffee. ^ 
are being planted in various parts of the. country, 
and in niost case.? are giving very promising results, 
althotigh the former finds a. terrible euem 3 Mn the 
vhite ant. Several kinds of cotton are also being 
experimented with, and results so far indicate that 
American upland cotton is more suitable for culti- 
vation than the Eg^yptian varieties, and it is said, 
indeed, to yield cotton of longer slajjle than in its 
nativ’^e country.: 

woon-ruLP. 

A paper read before the Society of Arts by Mr 
S. C. Phillips furnishes some very interesting par- 
ticulars of. the manufacture of paper from wood. 
There are two essentials to the commercially suc- 
cessful production of wood-pulp ; first, a supply of 
the right kind of timber in sufficient quantities ; 
and, secondly, an abundant water-])Ower to operate 
the machinery. Scandinavia supplies by far the 
larger proportion of Great Britain’s imports of 
wood-pulp, and in 1903 nearly five hundred thou- 
sand toji.s were imported from that country to this. 
Canada has within recent j'ears exported a consider- 
able quantity of wood-piilpi, and her contributions 
to Great Britain in 1903 amounted to over seventy- 
one tbousand tons. The processes of manufacture 
may be divided into two broad classes, mecbanical 
and chemical. B 3 " the mechanical process the wood 
is ground to powder by means of huge grindstones, 
kcqfi. cool the while by streams of running water. 
The logs of wood are first freed from bark by a 
maebine furnished with knives set around a revolv- 
ing drum, and from knoLs by means of a scoop-like 
auger, and are then held against the rapidh'’ re- 
volting grindstone, so that the longitudinal axis of 
the wood is parallel to the grinding surface. Con- 
stant streams of water carry off the heat of friction, 
and the shreds of wood which are torn off by the 
grindstone arc carried awa?' by the water into a 
large vat. Thej* arc then sorted into sizes by an 
arrangement of mechanically agitated sieves, and 
the finer particles, after being allowed to settle, are 
ready fur papermaking. Meeliauieal pulp is prin- 
cipally used for the niamifacture of bookbinders’ 
pasteboards and all the coarser kinds of paper, but 
mixed with a small proportion of chemically’- pre- 
pared pulp it can he made into a paper suitable fur 
printing on rapid macliines, and most of our daily 
newspapers are printed on paper prepared in this 
^\•aJ^ According to the lecturer, a single issue of a 
large London daily woidd require about ten acres of 
an average forest for its supply of paper. 

CHEMICAL WOOD-PULP, 

Wood-pulp prepared by chemical means, as opposed 
to the mechanical process mentioned above, yields a 
far finer grade of paper, which oulj^ an expert can 
tell from an expensive rag-paper. It is made by 
treating the wood with various agents by -which 
the mineral matter is removed and a pulp consist- 
ing of more or less pure cellulose fibres is obtained. 
The wood, after being freed from bark and from 


kuot.s by niacbineiy as in die Jiiechanical proce.ss, is 
passed into a further machine which chops it up 
into .small ]>ieees, and these j-aecos, after examina- 
tion and the removal of any knots which have 
escajjed previous detection, are fed into a ‘ digester,’ 
which in some cases is hu’ge enough to junduce 
fifleeti tons of pulp at one operation. ITcre ihey 
are subjected to the action of calcium bisulphite 
under a pressure of about seven atinospberes. Steam 
is passed into the ‘digester’ until the temjierature 
is raised to one hundred a-nd fifteen degrees centi- 
grade, and after a period varying from eight liour.s 
to three days, the pulp is washed with hot water 
and passed through various screens to separate out 
any unattaeked particles. In another process a s(.ila- 
tion of caustic soda is used instead of the sulphite 
liipiid ; but this has ■u'ithin recent years largely^ 
given place to a third method, in which a solution 
of sodium sulphate in combination with a certain 
amount of caustic soda is used. 

PRODUCER-GAS. 

It is evident that a great deal is to be heard of 
producer-gas, despite its horrible name, for it is 
being applied to various important uses all over 
tlie world. Messrs Thomycroft of London are 
developing Herr Capitaine’s patents as applied 
to comparatively small boats, while tlie rights to 
apply the invention to larger vessels have been 
secured by Messrs Beardmore & Co., Limited, who 
are now carrying out elaborate experiments in tins, 
direction, Tliey are at present constructing a five- 
cylinder five liundred borse-power vertical marine 
engine, which, after exhaustive tests . on land under 
conditions ai)proximating as nearly as possiljle to 
those obtaining at sea, will be fitted into a Glasgoiv 
coasting-sliip. Utilising the experience thu.s gained, 
they will then proceed to liuiid a similar engine of 
one thousand horse-power. This firm ha.? designed 
a new reversing gear for their gas-engines, whicb, 
by permitting the engines to be run in either 
direction, obviates the necessity for feathering 
propellers, bevel gearing, and other devices. In 
America producer-ga.s is coining to the front, not .so 
much for power purposes, but for providing beat 
for various processes. It is .said that the gas- 
producens are reaching a high stage of perfection, 
and great economy of both fuel and labour is being 
experienced. By their use fuel consumption is 
confined to one place in a factory, whereby con- 
veyance costs are minimised, and the gas carried 
tlience by pipes to the varioits furnaces is burned 
exactly- as and when required, and in such a 
manner as to introduce the least possible ios.s of 
heat by radiation or conduction. 

A SEW ELECTRIC LIFT. 

At the Electrical Exhilutiou held at the close of 
last year at the l\radi.son Square Garden.?, Hew 
York, some attention was attracted by a novel 
electric elevator of striking construction. The lift 
was operated by an electric motor placed in the 
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structure itself, riglit under the control of the 
attendant. This motor rotated a big wheel or 
drum, whose diameter was the same as that of the 
well in which the lift worked. Into the face or 
periphery of this drum was cut a spiral tliread 
which engaged in the teeth of two racks dphieed 
opposite one another in the well, and running from 
top to bottom. The drum acted, therefore, like, a 
screw in the racks, and when, revolved h}’’ the 
motor, carried the lift ■with it either np or down, 
according to the direction of rotation. The teeth of 
the racks were formed of rollers to minimise the 
friction, and it was claimed that there was a con- 
siderable saving of power as compared witli other 
elevator S 3 ^stems. However that ma..y he, the new 
invention certainly makes for safety, for if the 
motor should fail in any way whatever, the lift 
must remain where it is at the time. The pitch of 
the screw being insufficiently steep for auto- rotation 
to set in, it follows that there can he no pos,sihle 
danger of an accident unless tlie diann itself or the 
racks should be broken away, and of that there 
should be no possibility wdth good construction. 
Certainly more confidence will he felt in a con- 
trivance of this kind than in the stoutest of 
a’opes or chains. 

THE TUBBINE TOltPEDO. 

Tire new turbine-driven torpedo which has been 
adopted by the United States Navy is probably the 
most po\verful and speediest type of this deadly 
weapon. It ha.s a .speed of thirty-six knots at a 
range of twelve hundred yard.s, while the standard 
Whitehead torpedo only attains a speed of twenty- 
eight knots for the same range. At tlie very tip of 
its nose is the firing-pin \vho.se duty is to detonate 
the explosive charge directly the torpedo strikes its 
object. Normally tins pin is locked by a scre\v 
■sliaped like a tiny propeller, and is thus hehl secure 
from accidental firing until the death -dealing 
machine is actually in the water and started oil' 
on its fatal journey. Only then is it releaised by 
the pressure of the -water rotating the screrv and 
unlocking the firing-pin. Next in order comes 
the charge of explosive, ■whicli consists of one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds of W'et gun-cotton, 
with a central core of dry gun-cotton for detonat- 
ing it. The central compartment is simply a steel: 
‘e 3 'linder containing compressed air for driving the 
■engine which propels the torpedo through the 
■water. The air is stored at an initial pres.sure 
■of two tliousand two hundred and twenty-five 
jiounds to the Sfjuare inch — about ten times as 
much as that of a high-presisure .steam boiler. In 
the third eomparinient i.s the wonderful turhiue- 
engiiie which drives the two propellers. It is of 
t^lie Curtis compound type, and runs at a speed 
■of ten thousand revolutions per minute, ■which is 
geared dowi^i to nine hundred at the propellers. At 
this speed one hundred and sixty horse-po^wer is 
developed, wdiich means forty knots— four in ex- 
cess of the contract demands. Last of all— except 


the propellers and rudders— comes the marvellous 
steering-gear. If a modern torpedo is in any way 
deflected from its conr.se, it at once automatically 
steers itself back again until it is imnning in the 
same line as before. This almost miraculoxis result 
is accomj)lished by making use of the ivell-know-n 
tendency of the gyroscope— a heavy wheel spinning 
very rapidly — to maintain its ' plane of rotation. 
The gyroscope in this case is driven hy a tiny 
turbine ivhicli keeps it spinning during the run of 
the torjsedo. If the torpedo turns aside, the gyro- 
scope pivoted within it holds its original position 
unchanged, and, acting on the rudder \vith whicli it 
is directly connected, brings the erring craft back 
into the line of aim. There is also a horizontal 
rudder which is controlled hya disc held by .springs 
on the one side poised against the pressure of the 
water on the other. Should the torpedo plunge 
too deeply, the increased water-pressure displaces 
the disc and deflects the rudder upwards xmtil the 
vessel is brought again to its pi’oper depth. Should 
it rise too near the surface the oppoisite obtains, 
and it is at once pi-es.sed down, again to its pre- 
arranged levtd. According to the Scientific Americm, 
the United States Government has ordered one 
hundred torpedoes of this t 3 ’pe eighteen indies in 
diameter, while of the larger or twentj'-one inch 
.size three hundred have been called for. The cost 
of tlie smaller size is said to he over one thousand 
pounds each. 

NATURAL HLSTORY SLIDE.?. 

An excellent series of coloured lantern-slides at a 
remarkahljr low price has been i.ssned hy Messrs 
Batcher & Sons of London. The .slides illust.rate 
various branches of the study of natural history, 
and should prove a boon to lecturers and teachers, 
for their price i.g considerably le.ss than that of the 
ordinary uncoloured photographic production. 

PASP.\LUM GRASS. 

The phenomenal development of the dairy in- 
dustry in New South Wales is said to be hmgely 
due to the spread of Paspahmi dilatatmn pa,stnrfcs. 
The name paspalum is one of the Greek term.? for 
millet, and the term dilatatura is descriptive of 
its dilatations or expansive habit both above and 
below the surface. It is a native of South America, 
and has been known in the United States since 
1880, where it is called hairy and ilowered pa5p,odum. 
All soils seem acceptable to this grass, and it is 
little affected hy drought, fills the soil with a 
matting of roots, and covers the surface with 
luxuriant foliage from early spring till autumn 
frosts. Paspalum as it .sprearls kills noxious and 
valueless plants. It is beginning to be introduced 
into New Zealand. 

HARES, RABBITS, AND MICE IN AUSTRALIA. 

According to the Australian PustoraUtiii Meview^ 
hares ate so numerous in the malice of a district 
of Yictoria that thej' tlireaten to become as great 
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n, pest, as rabbits. The stock-owners of New South 
Wales are so much in earnest regarding the ex- 
termination of rabbits that they are prepared— and 
the Government has given its coiment — to bring out 
Ur Dauysz from Paris to deal with the pests. Ur 
Uany.sz’s method of dealing with the rabbits is 
to induce a disease which would attack the rabbits 
in lungs and throat, and the contagion would come 
by a mucus from the nostrils that would foul 
the burrows and the food. The disease would 
be highly contagious, and the course of it would 
run from three days to six weeks, and any rabbit 
taking it would be almost sure to die. It is 
harmless to man, beast, or bird. A Victorian 
pastoralist has for eighteen years used a simple 
l^reveiitive against mice in stacks. He sprinkles 
three-quarters of a pound to one pound of svxlpbur 
to each ton of hay or corn. He sprinkles a pretty 
liberal helping round the first three or four rows 
of sheaves at the bottom of the stack, and gives 
the outside also a good dose. The moisture in 
the stack causes sulphuretted hydrogen to be given 
off, and this keeps, away mice. It must kill some 
mice also, as dead ones are found in the stack so 
treated. 

MILKING-MACHINES. 

Hilking by , machinery, according to the Pas- 
toraUsh’ Revmo, is making quiet hut steady pro- 
gress in Australia. There are two kinds of machines 
practically working at present, and both are giving 
satisfactory results. The ‘ Lawrence -Kennedy - 
Gillies’ machine, as its name indicates, is the 
result of three inventions, the last being added by 
Mr Gillies, a Victorian dairyman. Over three 
hundred of these machines are being practically 
used this season in the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand, milking about five thousand cows daily ; 
and the fact that one hundred and thirty of them 
have been adopted this season indicates that satis- 
faction is being obtained. The largest number are 
being msec! in Victoria and New Zealand, but there 
are also several in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. A machine of purely Victorian invention — 
namely, the ‘Hartnett’ milker, upon which the 
inventor has been working for some years — will 
.shortly bo put upon the market. It has been 
under trial for the Last eight moiitlis. The diffi- 
culty of milking by macbiuery seems to have been 
at length overcome, and Australians have been 
prominent in the accomplishment. 

EXERCISES FOE THE SEDENTARY. 

There are people to whom gentle and systematic 
exorcise means a new enjoyment of health and 
longer life ; others take up athletics in so violent 
a fa.«hiou as to lead to over-development, in so far 
as too much time and energy are given to certain 
systems of exercise, and the balance of nature is 
destroj-ed. The happy medium seems to be struck 
in a book which comes from the Anglo- Danish 
Publishing Company, 188 Strand, London. It is 
entitled My Syiftm, by J. T. Muller, who has been 


successively a lieutenant in the Eoyal Engineers, 
a private engineer, and an inspector of a sanato- 
rium for consumptives. He now proposes to spend 
his time in developing ‘My System,’ in which, 
in the book and accompanying chart, eighteen 
forms of simple exercises are laid down and ex- 
plained. He promises health for fifteen minutes 
a day spent in his exercises. The writer was at 
one time a delicate boy, but by a series of gym- 
nastics and physical exercises developed himself 
into perfect physical condition. The value of fresh 
air and cold water is duly set down, although in 
our climate it is a counsel of perfection to recom- 
mend that every day you should let the ‘ sun sliine 
upon you,’ and also that you should not allow one 
day to pass without every muscle and organ of 
the body being set in brisk motion. Stagnation, 
says Muller, leads to drooping and untimely death. 
Motion is life. He directs special attention to keep- 
ing the skin in health, and to exercising the middle 
of the trunlc of the body, which is most neglected. 
Skin gymnastics and exercise of the muscles of the 
waist are what nine people out of every ten, he tells 
us, stand most in need of. 

THE MATOPPOS. 

Nat, tread not more soft, though the ground here be holy. 
Thy step will disturb not the Di-earaer’s last dream; 
But climb thou the mount in thy solitude, solely, 

And tell him, though far off, there still is the gleam. 

He cares not to know that we mufiSe our voices, 

And say, ‘Hush! he slumbers; well-earned is his rest.’ 
But he waits for the heart-heat, the shout that rejoices ; 
‘ Dost hear us, our Captain ? In armour we’re dressed.’ 

From his couch of the granite he questions and hearkens — 
’Tis a right regal hed for the lone lion-heai-t, 

Where the soft veldt-winds sigh as the dim daylight 
dai’kens — 

‘How goes the long fight then? Hast tJiou played thy 
part ? ’ 

Sleep on, mighty Chief ! for thy banner is flying 
Across the brave veldt that is tliirsty and bare; 

Our Voortrekker’s footsteps still echo, undying, 

And hasten us bn to the hope that we dare. 

Sleep on ! There’s a murmur of far laughing waters 
That promise our desert shall yet burst in bloom, 
When the sister-lands, linked in one— Afrie's fair 
daughters— 

Will lay the sweet veidt-flower of love on thy tomb. 

Mast Adamson, 

Capetown. 
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AUGUSTA SAY S/ 


B\' Rosaline Masson. 


Cn.'WTEU I. 


was a remarkably awkward thing 
^ (luiet and sober old 
bachelor (somewhere about sixty, 
not to be too precise), to find inysulf 
suddenly in charge — apparently in 
permanent charge— of two charming 
young ladies, both beauties, one an heiress, and the 
other of the modern and progrc;.ssive variety. At 
first it was the thought of the upset of all my little 
habits that obtruded itself on my masculine, and . 
therefore naturally selfish, mind. But Winifred 
.soon betrayed a truly feminine and lovable and 
coaxing way of making a perfect i<lol of each one 
of my little habits, considering tliein even more 
than the head-waiter at the club ever does, and 1 
yielded gracefully to her attitude. It i.s women of 
Winifred’s type that make men selfish in little 
things ; but in the long-run I fancy they have the 
best of it. After my an.viety regarding my ways 
and habits was allayed, it was the awful moral 
responsibility that gripped my imagination. But 
very soon L was made to feel that Augusta had 
taken the awful mural resixm.sibility entirely on 
herself. Augusta is the sort of woman that makes 
a man selhsh in hig things. Slie is rigidly critical 
of his daily conduct ; but 1 suspect that in the long- 
run that kind of woman has the worst of it. These 
reflections, however, are only incidental to the main 
gist of whar. I am about to relate, Avhich is the story 
of the Vidld doings at Ardstronaeh ; for which wild 
doings. I am sorry to say, every one of the actors 
now liolds that I, and I alone, was and am answer- 
able. In vain do I plead that I am a gentle bachelor 
of .sixty— there or thereabout.s, not to be too parti- 
cular ; they say that I have a humorous face, and 
was cu! out for the comic stage. Young iieople have 
little or no reverence nowadays. Even that grace- 
less scamp, my nephew, Tom 'M'Nab, alleges that 
he remembers hi.s father once dropping a hint that 
I had been a very wild lad in my teens. Well, well, 
what I did at Ardstronaeh I did for the best, as 
Ko, 43L— VoL. IX. [All Biffhts 


it turned out. I know 1 enjoyed the whole ploy 
while the fun lasted ; hut, as to my being answerable, 
bad it not been for these tAVo young women smldenly 
dropj^ing down on me from the skie.=, would I ever 
have left the calm routine of my club existence to 
take paid in any mad doings Avhatsoever ? 

First came iny niece Winifred Hurray. What 
could I say ? Y'hen her flighty step-mother married 
again there was eevtainly no home for the poor 
child in India. I Avas her uncle and her godfather 
and her guardian, and to whom else should she be 
.sent ? I AA’eiit myself to meet her at HarseiLIe.s, 
remenihering the little lass 1 had seen off four years 
before— swollen eyelids, and a Avisp of very fair hair 
tied Avith a black ribbon. When she stejiped off' the 
gangwA'iy I received my first .shock. 

‘ Why, bless my soul, you are grown-up 1 ’ I 
exclaimed. 

She Hung herself on me and ki.s.sed me, and I aa'us 
so taken alack that 1 gripped her shoulders Avdth 
a hold like a vice, and, holding her off from me, 
stretched my neck to its utmost — I am not a very 
tall man. All this Avas imstinctive, and not actuated 
by repugnance. 

She raised two tearful and appealing blue eyes to 
my face. 

‘ Did you not expect me to kiss you, Uncle Ben ? ’ 
she cried. 

‘Well, my dear, 3^11 see,’ I began breathlessly, 
relaxing ray hold, ‘it is a lung time since aiij' 
Avomau ’ 

‘ I su.])pose mamma Avas the la.st 1 ’ she remarked 
demurely, 

I dismissed the subject Avith a nod. ‘You arc 
very like my poor sister,’ I told her Avheu we Averc 
seated opposite one another in the train. 

‘ So father said Avhen I first AA'ont out ; and 
that, I think, Avas \A’hy mj' stepi-mother disliked 
me.’ 

Through a cloud of diaphanous A’eiling she looked 
at me Avith ej’es like trustful summer stars, and her 
jBesej-ced, ] Maech 3, 1906. 
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Baby-montli was soft and pink as a rose, and the 
wisp of very fair hair had spread out into a halo of 
glory. She did not look sensible ; but she was 
eminently lovable. 

‘ You are prettier than }'Our mother ever wa.s,’ I 
felt bound to add. 

‘Father said mother was the prettier,’ she an- 
swered .simply. 

‘ Wellj j'ou were not even prepossessing when you 
went out,’ I reminded her. ‘You have changed 
surprisingly.’ 

‘Four years added to sixteen makes twenty. 
Uncle Ben ! ’ she laughed. ‘But you are not in the 
least changed ! I always remembered you, and how 
your iron-gray hair stood up stubby all over your 
head, and how you were clean-shaved, and had such 
a merry twinkle in your eyes, and such a humorous 
twist to your mouth, and that you were hardly 
taller than me, and that you wore such big ties, and 
said such wicked things, and I was sure I should be 
happj' witli you. Uncle Ben ! ’ 

Well, I can’t say it was altogether a complimentary 
description. 

Still, that’s me— -I can’t describe myself better. 
I felt my hair and my tie as she spoke. Certainly 
the former did ‘ stand up stubby ’ all over my head, 
and the latter was tied in a rather large bow under 
my chin. . 

‘I hope that you mil be happy with me, Winnie,’ 
I told her gravely; ‘but I had entirely forgotten 
that you were grown-up, and I had thought of 
engaging a: governess, and taking you to live in the 
depths of the country.’ 

‘At Ardstronacli I’ .slie cried, and then she flung 
herself on me again; and this time I .submitted. It 
is wonderful how soon one becomes used to ways of 
that kind. 

It appeared that site remembered Ardstronach, 
where she had .spent her holiday,? often ; that, indeed, 
many a, time out in India, when the sun was hot 
and: the step-mother was cold, she had thought 
about it. : It had been her mother’s early home. 
Ah I my heart turned to her then—it endeared the 
little thing to me more even than did the likeness 
in her to my poor dead sister— to find my niece 
waS: a M'Nab at heart. It is no doubt a ridicLilou.s 
sentiment in ail: old bacheloiybut I love my family 
traditions, .doubtful enough though some of them 
be ; and especially do I love tliat old barrack of a 
place Ard.stronacli. I know eveny sweep of the 
moors— know them when they are inirple and 
honey-scented, and when they are green under the 
clear spring skj”, and when they are white with 
suoii's ; and I know every bend of our burn tliat 
foams clown the hillside, and every silver hirch and 
Scotch fir and stunted oak in our glen ; and at the 
opening of the glen there .stands Ardstronach, the 
homestead for over four hundred years of our 
branch of the M'Nabs, its old white-harled turrets 
reflected in the silver loch. 

I divide my time between Ardstronach and my 
dub in town, for it grows lonesome when I am all 


alone there. But as often as I can I have young 
Tom iT.Nijb, my nephew and heir, to .stay with me. 
Tom feels about the place just as I do, and I look 
upon him as my son. And w’e are good friends, 
though he is a foot taller than I, and forty years 
younger — well, let us say thirty-five, to leave it more 
indefinite — for are we not both M'Nabs ? Most of 
the people for miles round bear our name, and 
their forebears served our forebears; and as we 
trudge along with our guns, and our dogs to heel, I 
remember that Tom will have it after me, and his 
children. All this passed through my mind as 
Winnie spoke with such right feeling about xird- 
stronach. So then and there I evolved a great idea, 
and, like a fool, I must needs blurt it out. 

‘ If you are very good, Winnie, you shall marry 
TomM‘Nab!’ 

Suddenly, with the swiftness that a squall comes 
over the head of Ben Streaougch, there she was in 
tears, as if her heart would break ! 

‘ You won’t force me to marry some one I La1(', 
against my will ? ’ she .sobbed. 

‘Bless me, child! what century do you suppose 
we are living in ?’ 

‘ I — I don’t know ! I never knew any history ; 
but she said you would make me. And I am sure 
—sure he will be — horrid I’ 

‘ JVho told you I would make you ? I only 
thought of the thing tills very moment.’ 

And then it all came out. It was that flighty 
baggage of a step-niotber, with a tongue as long as 
my arm. And I had flattered my.self that the very 
obvious idea had originated with me 1 Where it is 
a cptestioii of marriage, a woman is sure to have the 
first word as well as the last. Mrs Murray had 
known ail about Ardstronach, and that I had one 
nephew, a M‘Nab, who was heir, and that he had 
no money of his own ; and she had known too, it 
seems, that a good deal of what I have dies with 
me, and that therefore it was desirable for Tom to 
marry a wife with shekels if he was to keep rip 
Ard.stronach and its traditions. 

‘You go home and marry the M‘Nab cousin,’ 
she had told Winnie. Fancy the impropriety of 
suggesting the idea so abruptly to a sensitive girl ! 
And she had tried to poison Winnie’s mind against 
me by suggesting— Winnie, with her natural naivete: 
and child -like trust, repeated it all to me— that I 
had welcomed her to my home just for the purpose, 
and that Tom and I were both calculating on her 
fortune. 

‘And I meant to a.sk him to take the fortune 
and you to keep me 1 ’ Winnie subbed. 

I was at a loss to know what to do, so 1 beat a 
sort of rhytbmic tattoo on lier shoulder, as 1 have 
seen rvomen doing to infants, and crooned — wo 
were quite alone — ‘ Didums, wasums, then I where ’,s 
the puff-piilf going ? ’ 

She raised her head and laughed at that, just 
as the sun breaks out over Ben Streaougch. 

‘ Then you won’t force me to do anythimj I don’t 
like ? ’ she asked. 
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‘ No— but you %dll like Tom— everybody does,’ 
I replied, with great diplomacy. 

‘And you will let me do everything I do like?’ 
she went on. 

‘ Certainly ! ’ I assured her, thinking the request 
referred to the same thing from the opposite direc- 
tion, so to speak. 

‘Then may I have the governess ? 

‘ The governess IV 

‘Yes. You said a governess, and Augusta is a 
governess, and I ’d like her.^ 

‘ Bless my soul ! Well, you shall have her, then,’ 
I. promised lightly. It seenred innocent enough, 
but it is when a woman seems most innocent in 
her desires that a man should be on his guard. 

And so tliat was how the other one came — the 
one of the modern and progressive variety. 

Augusta— it transpired her otlier name was Ark- 
wright — was a governess in a school where Winnie 
had receiv'ed what she called her education. Being 
very traditional in my notions, I at once pictured 
Miss Arkwright as a staid young woman wearing 
.spectacles, a good deal Winnie’s senior, and with 
decided opinions on grammar and settled views 
on geography, and given to expressing, them in 
precise tones. I was wrong in every particular, 
e-xcept, indeed, with regard to the decided opinions 
and the settled views ; but they bore no reference 
to, grammar and geography. 



{3HAPTER II. 

HEN I came forward in the hall , at 
Ardstronach to u'elcome Miss Augusta 
Arkwright I received shoclc number two. 
The splendid, stately young creature was 
fully a head taller than I am ; and the great, dark, 
fathomless eyes she bent on .me were enough to 
make a man go out and murder the next man he 
met out of sheer Joy and excitement. However, 
I have lived through some sixty and odd summer.s, 
not to descend to details; and .so I merely patted 
her hand in a fatherly way and said I hoped she 
would, not find the place dull. 

Afterwards I caught little Winnie as slie ran 
past the door of the smoking-room, swinging a 
big basket of roses in her hand, and I drew her 
in, held her hy one shoulder, and looked at her 
as sternly a.s I could. 

‘ That is scarcely my idea of a governess,’ I 
remarked ; ‘but I shall of course be delighted for 
your girl-friend to pay you a vi.sit.’ 

‘She is a governess, Uncle Ben ; she ha.s been a 
goverjiess at our school ever since I left it. And 
you can scarcely call her a girl any longer ; she i.s 
fuui'-and-tweni;y.’ 

‘ My dear, everything is comparative. Clompared 
to me, .she is young and tall, and she is extremely 
beautiful.’ 

‘Oh, I am glad you admire her so inuch ! Bhe 


mill be so pleased! She says you look a perfect 
darling!’ 

‘ Ideally ! ’ I ejaculated. 

My niece pinned a rose out of her basket in iny 
coat, gave me a ki,ss like the brushing of a butter- 
fly’s wings, and ran off. 

At dinner I looked at them both, at my niece 
opposite to me and her friend on. my riglit, the 
one as fair as a daftbdil, as pink and white ami 
fragrant as a bunch of sweet-peas, and with eyes 
as blue as forget-me-iiots and a,s innocent as mom- 
ing dew; the other as dark as a moonle,“s .midniglit, 
as awe-inspiring, as si,iggestive of romance ami 
emotion. I listened to their voice, s, like the songs 
of birds. I put too much cayenne into my soup, 
and as I sti,tled my .sneezes I thought hard what 
topic I could broach. I was saved the trouble of 
any decision, for ^liss Arkwright, turning those 
Avonderful eyes full on me, asked lue if I approval 
of Womeirs Suffrage. 

It was during that first dinner that it dawned 
upon me tlrat the moonles,s and impenetrable inid- 
night was full of iuotor-car,s going considerably 
be^mrd regulation speed. 

Next morning Yhiniie perclied herself on my 
knee and begaa thoughtfully twisting my waitcli- 
cluiin. 

‘ You must not think that Augusta means all sue 
says,’ she remarked diffidently''. 

‘ I never thought that of any woman,’. I hastened,, 
to assure her. ‘ It Would be an insult to her in- 
telligence— and to o.ne’s own.’, ,y 

‘ A,iigu.sta says that n'otnen are dowu-trodde-n, and 
that men are very wicked.’ 

‘ I have heard hiiite to that effect fflj, self.’ 

‘Do ymu believe it, Un,cle Beni’ , ' 

‘Ble.ss me, no, niy dear ! And, according to you, 
neither doe.s Miss Arkwright ; , she probably nLeau.-J 
that men are doAvn- trodden: and AA'omeii vtry 
wicked.’ 

‘ You ought to try and be serious, Uncle Ben, 
though you can’t look .seriou,?. Augusta says con- 
tent is a soiil-de,stroying thing, and riiiu.s the life 
of the nation and the character of the individual.’ 

‘Yes, I has-e heard that too. Gome to think of 
it, I have .seen it in print.’ 

‘Then I suppose it is true. Augusta says that 
to stir up discontent is the first act of the reformer.’ 

‘ Dear, dear ! Has she any views on game-laAvs I’ 

Winnie shook her head. ‘She has views on mo.st 
things,’ she said. ' - : c„, 

‘ITumpli !’ 1 aiLswered. 

‘She would make aii ideal wife,’ IVinnie went on, 
with more enthusia.'iiu than logic. 

‘ Humph ! ’ I repeated. 

‘PeJ-haps,’ Wimiie went on, twisting rny watch- 
chain round and round one of her eicuder lingers, 
and .‘jppareni ly thinking only of the effect so pro- 
duced, ‘ pevhap.s Cousin Tom will admire her,’ 

IVell, that was an idea that had already'- occurred 
to me, and had somewhat disquieted me. But I 
had determined to use diidomacy. I have not gone 
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tlu’Oiigli life without observing the vast power of 
jealousy as a motive. 

‘Very likely,’ 1 said cheerfully. 'A. woman as 
lovely as that must win rvorship.’ 

"Winnie unwound the watch-chain slowly. ‘It 
is such a pity that dear Augusta does not waut to 
marry,’ she replied rather coldly. 

‘ Oh, every girl says that ! ’ I cried. 

‘Yes; hut every girl’ — Winnie dropped her 
voice — ‘ does not want to he a widow ! ’ 

‘ Bless my soul ! is she married already, then ? ’ 

‘ Oh no ! ’ 

‘ But she would have to be mai'i'ied before she 
could be a widow !’ 

‘Tliat is what I told her.’ Winnie nodded her 
head sagely. 

‘ What did she say to that, eh ? ’ 

‘ yiie said ’ — Winnie again dropped her voice, and 
.spoke with a hint of being slightly shocked but 
much impressed — ‘that aipytliing worth attaining 
has to he attained through tribulation, that the 
Promised Land was not reached till after forty 
years in the wilderness, and that lieavexi itself is 
gained through purgatory.’ 

‘So the husband is a wilderness and purgatory 
combined 1 No wonder ia belle dame mm merci feels 
no pity lor the nc'cessary sacrilice of him in order 
that she may become a widow.’ 

‘ Gh, Augusta has heart ! She spoke most feel- 
ingly about liim 1— -Said it must he some one she had 
married out of pity, and been very kind to : or else, 
perhaps, it might have been some kind of mutual 
arrangement on a business basis, you know.’ 

, ‘ And may I venture to ask what you replied to 
all this I’ I asked. 

’Winnie put Imth her little hands over my eyes, 

‘ I told Augusta,’ she ivhispered, ‘ that I would 
rather he the wife of a man i did love than the 
widen' 01 om; J had not loved.’ 

‘Quite right, luy dear! Quite proper! Very 
womanly seiitimeute ! JDid Miss xingusta seem suit- 
ably impressed ? ’ 

Winnie removed her hands from my eyes and 
laughed into them, ‘Augusta told me I was as 
much the outcome of the system of beguiling .slavery 
under which women have been ruled for ages as a 
bulldog'.s prohle is the outcome of generations of 
buil-baiting.’ - 

^ Well, that shows she knows something about the 
breeding of bidldogs. She seems to he a young 
lady of varied knowledge as well as of peculiar 
ambitions. Why, by the way, does she desire to 
be a widow?’ 

‘Because, Augusta say.s, no other woman has 
complete freedom. Young or old, rich or poor, 
2 >hun or pretty, married ui’ single, a woman is ux- 
variahly a slave tdthcr to man or to circumstance. 
The only 'woman who ha.s gained freedom with the 
power loft to enjoy it, Augmsta says, is a wealthy 
widow.’ 

‘There is some truth in it,’ 1 replied with be- 
coming .seriousness; ‘but how — 1 ask merely out 


of respectful curiosity— does she mean to ensure 
widowhood?’ 

Winnie took a rose out of her dress and bent her 
head and smelt it, and I could see her cheeks, a.s 
pink and soft as her rose, dimpling in merriment ; 
but her voice was one of absolute gravity. 

‘ Augusta has great forethought,’ she assured me. 
‘She has considered the medium of an advertise- 
ment.’ 

‘ Good heav ’ 

‘ Hush, Uncle 'Ben ! You see, Augusta is used 
to advertisements. Augusta says it is perfectly dis- 
heartening to run your eye morning after morning 
down column after column of “Situations Vacant,” 
and she says she hates advertising for situatioms 
herself, cramming all her little stock of accomplish- 
ments into two lines for si.Kpence. She says it is 
humiliating, and that next time she intends to 
advertise in the agony column — she has studied 
that too.’ 

. ‘ And how will she word the advertisement ? ’ 

‘ Beautifully ! ’ 

Winnie stood up and put her hands behind her 
back as if repeating a lesson. ‘ Lady, ^ she quoted— 

^ Lady, desirous of becoming a wealthy widow, wishes 
to hear of some one of means about to start on jlretic," 
Antarctic, or otherwise dangerous expedition. Lady 
would undertake to uirite Ms memoir d Winnie looked 
triumphantly at me. ‘ Augusta put that last bit 
in,’ she explained, ‘ to tempt him. Augusta says 
you can always count on a man’.s vanity and 
egoism.” 

Suddenly, with, a sense of my iinpotency, my 
wrath rose. I felt the fighting blood of the 
M‘Nabs coursing wildly througli my veins. ‘ Wini- 
fred!’ I roared, ‘your young friend’.s opinions 
and maxixns are horrible, and will bias youx' 
mind ! But be she or say she or do she what she 
will, you are to be docile and do what your guardian 
sees is best for you.’ I drew myself up to my full 
height — I am not a tall man— -and I felt xny hair 
bristling all over .my scalp. 

My niece sat down and clasped her hands, dropping 
her rose as she did so. I glanced at her— yes, she 
■was on tlie verge of tears — ^bliie eyes misty, rosebud 
mouth drooping and trembling. 

■ 1 felt a brute— and I enjoyed the feeling. The 
long-dead iiLStinets rose, and I was aware of a 
phiili at seeing a bowed and w’eeping woman, and 
kiiowing myself— after sixty years or so of a sober 
life particularly free from woman’s influence — the 
savage cause. The fighting blood of the M‘Nabs 
was ill spate. 

‘Winifred!’ I said — I .spoke quite loudly — ‘a 
woman must obey! I insist — I have a right to 
insist’— — , ; , 

The door opened and xiugusta Arkwright came 
ill, and glanced from me to Winnie and back again. 
The blood of the M’‘Nab.s sank into my boots. 1 
coughed and edged towards the door. Tluu’e was 
no time for explanations— no time to tell Winnie 
I did not really mean it. Mis.s Augusta, having 



piit me utterly iu tlie -wrong, now ignored me, and I beat a hasty and silent retreat. I went straight 
dropped on her knees beside my niece, put her arms to my own room and rang the bell. I told nay 

roimd her, and crooned, ‘What was the matter man to y)ack my kit-ease. I went np to town and 

%vith it, then 1 What was he doing to it? Be its drove to my club. As pants the hart for cooling 

own Imave self, and have a good cry! Poor ill- streams, so I longed for men’s society. 


used little goldie-woldie, lovey angel, darling pet ! ’ 


[To he continued.) 


ISriGHTFALL ON THE WOUYI. 


HOT day in the dry sea.son was 
drawing to its close as we approached 
the river at whicli we intended 
to camp) for the night. There in 
front of us lay the deep dep)ression 
in tlie land, witli its broad belt 
of vivid green foliage, betokening the p)resence 
of a Southern Eliodesian river, though whether 
‘dry’ or still running was a point yet to be ascer- 
tained. Should the former prove to be the case, 
a little burrowing in tlie sand would remedy the 
matter so far as our most pressing necessities were 
concerned. 

We had traced the course of the river earlier in. 
the afternoon from the crest of some hills where we 
had rested, the only indication of its whereabouts 
having been the deepier shade of its enveloping 
foliage ; and, viewed across the hazy expianse of 
baobab and mopane bnsh, it had .seemed like a 
dark-green serpent as it wound its way hither and 
thither through tlie wilderiies.s. It was the goal 
towards which our weary footsteps had been bent 
since our departure from the native village , in the 
morning. 

We had been travelling all day through a dry, 
uninhabited district, and had been obliged to carry 
tlie water .for our midday rest; therefore the 
prospiect of campiing under the grateful shade of 
these large trfies, and of bathing onr tired, dust- 
begrimed bodies in the cool waters of jmnder 
river, fpuickened our footstep.s and revived our 
drooping spirits. 

‘We’ consisted of my.self and four native ‘boys’ 
cari'yiiig food, camping requisites, &c., and we were 
journeying across those extensive and little-known 
flats which stretch riglit across the south-eastern 
corner of Eliodesia. The country is a true wilder- 
ness, and. has been one from time immemorial, and 
probably will alway.s remain one, unless, indeed, the 
all-conquering genims of the white man slipuld some 
day find a means of extracting wealth from it. The 
native, at an}'' rate, has never attempted to cultivate 
or reclaim the haul, although here and there one 
]);i.?se.s throngh hroa,d .sweeps of plain whereon grows 
tbe short, sweet grass beloved by the zebra. The 
whole aspect of the land is singularly fertile even 
at this .season of the. year ; and a.s one gazes around 
and sees the lovely flowering acacia, s, the mo'i>ane 
with its bright-green leaves, and the gigantic 
baobabs, it is very hard to realise that one might 
wander through these .sylvan glade, s for days and 


days and perhaps perish miserably from want of 
water. 

This va.st tract of land seems to be a perfect 
elysium for game, a retreat where they may live 
safe alike from tbe spears and arrows of the black 
man and from the more deadly bullet of the white 
hunter, for few and far apart are the paths which 
traverse this region, and woe betide the man who 
wanders off them and lo.ses his Avay ! Even the not ives 
of the adjacent villages, cunning as they are in the 
arts of woodcraft, will not willingly venture far 
afield, whilst none of them would traverse the dis- 
trict singly, for here the King of Beasts roams 
unmolested, and hi.s voice may be nigbtly heard by 
the traveller snugly ensconced in, side liis thorn- 
bush enclosure, with his camp-fire burning brightly. 
These enclosures may he .seen at intervals all along 
the route, not only ■where water is found, but placed 
indiscriminately between the stage,?, .slmwing where 
night has overtaken the weary and footsore tra- 
veller, and he has been obliged to camp without 
water. Some of them are of coniiparatively recent 
construction, wliilst others are old and falling to 
pieces. 

Nature, ever provident for the wants of her 
creatures, ha.s placed in tlii,s country of wild animals 
abundance of slirub.s a'lid tree,s armed with the mo.st 
terrible kinds of tliorns, and by this means man can 
con.struct for him.self a barrier ample to resist tlie 
attack.? of the predatory beasts. A careful observer 
will see how the game olitaiiis a similar means of 
protection. He will find in places trees of this 
kind whose branches so sweep down to the ground 
as to form a natural enclo.sure, in the centre of which 
the grass is trampled into a snug, .soft bed where: the 
antelopes lie at night; and even in the event of a 
lion or a leopard getting through, his struggles 
among.st the thorns would .soon ;iwaken the sleep- 
ing herd and give them a chance of breaking 
away. , 

Arriving at the edge of the fertile belt which 
borders the river, we descend abrui,>tly the declivity 
which forms the ba.sin of the river in floodtime, and 
the path winds its %vay through a tangled m.aze. of 
undergrowth, whi].st overhead the magnificent trees 
ax’e spreading and iuteidacing their brfinehes. • Tlie 
rays of the declining sun filter through the leafy 
canopy, giving almo.stthe effect of .sunbeams glinting 
ibrnugb tbe window.? of a cathedral, and completing 
the charm already presented to one plunging into 
this beautiful strip of forest from the glaring scrub 
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f>.l)ovG ; for, notwitlistanding the fact that the coun- 
try through wliich we have passed was dotted with 
iniutuicrahle trees, there was little or no shade to 
be obtained from them, and none of them could 
compare in stature with these. 

The hum of many insects fills the air, the soft 
cooing of doves is everywhere, whilst , ninnbers of 
little I'tirds of every splendid colour imaginable flit 
from bough to hough. I pause, in sjAte of fatigue, 
and look around with a sense of rest and pleasure. 
This is more like the Africa of my imagination. At 
the end of the belt of trees we again descend, and this 
time find ourselves on. the bed of the river; and, 
2 )assiug through a fringe of tall reeds, we emerge 
on a broad ex 2 )anse of sand through which meanders 
a tiny trickling stream, which sometimes spreads 
itself over the sand and disappears altogether, re- 
a]ipearing farther on, and sometimes forming a pool. 
Tins is the Wouvi Eiver in the dry season, a 
river marked on most maps, and ranking , as an 
imiwrtant tributary of the Limj)opo. 

As we step into the open there is a quick scurry 
and a .swish of qmrted bushes, and we are just in 
time to see the disappearing hacks of a troop of the 
‘rnpalhh RXitoLo^e, Qur apspearance had evidently 
disturbed them whilst drinking. 

Having' reached the opposite bank and passed 
through a .strip of j ungle similar to that first .en- 
countered,, the ‘hoys’ at once set about the work of 
constructing a good strong enclosure, large enough 
to contain us all, for the spot hears an evil repmta- 
tion as the haunt of lions— a reputation of wliich we 
are ominously reminded by the large quantity of 
spoo7' ohseinubla in tlie bed of the river, and also 
by one of the ‘boys’ occasiiuially finding a whitened 
and battered skull adorned with what was once a 
magnificent pair of horns. 

Having refreshed myself with a good wash and a 
eup of coffee, I leave the ‘hoys’ to complete the 
.camping arrangements, and, taking my gun in case 
of emergency, I stroll up the river-bed. 

: . It is now about the ‘time of .sunset— the most 
beautiful period of the African day. Who, travelling 
in Africa, has not been caught by the spiell of this 
mystic hour ? Some indefinable mellowing influence 
seems to rest on everything, and man himself ilirows 
off the sluggish languor induced by the hours of 
burning heat, and awakes to a new and delightful 
interest in his siuToundings. 

The most skalful pen could not describe the calm, 
stately beauty of the scene. The wide, clean bed of 
tbe river, flanked on either side by noble trees, winds 
into the distance. Here and there a shining pool 
catches and throws back the subdued light of the 
e'l-oning sky. A scarcely perceptible breeze— in- 
finitely refreshing— stirs the hitherto heat -laden 
atmosi)liero. Hundreds of birds are fluttering down 
from the branche.s and drinking or disporting tbein- 
selves at the water’s edge. The pheasants are calling 
to one another in the bush near by. Away in 
another direction I can hear a veteran guinea-fowl 
fruntiealiy calling his tribe together. With a swift 


ivMr-r a covej'’ of piartridges arrives, wheels grace- 
fully, and settles on the sand almost at my feet. 
How they enjoy themselves as they drink their fill, 
and how they roll and scratch in the cool, moist 
sand ! They have been all day perhaps miles 
away in the hot scrub. After a while they all rise 
again, as at a given signal, and with a whir-r they 
are gone. 

And who would think that in this paradii3e 
scenes of the deepest tragedy are constantly being 
enacted ? Who, for instance, looking at that heanti- 
fiil pool, which, with its complement of overhang- 
ing rock and delicate fern, looks like some fabled 
abode of water-nymphs, would imagine that in its 
limpid depths there lurked a hideous monster ever 
ready to dart forward and seize the unsusi^ecting 
antelope which, in its feverish haste to quench its 
thirst, had forgotten its usual caution and stopped 
at the first tempting jiiece of water 1 

Or jierhaps on some night when this scene is 
flooded with silver moonlight, and the shivering 
cry of the niglit-jar jieriodically breaks the silence, 
from that clump of reeds over tliere in the shadows 
comes a, faint crackling sound ; presently the reeds 
are parted, and the. sleek form of a lion .steals out 
and crosses the shining sand. He goes over to the 
pool, where he slakes his thirst ; then, looking 
hastily around, he pads swiftly and silently along, 
the river-bed. After a while he stops and sniffs 
about excitedly, and, breaking into a series , of 
terrific roars, he disappears up the bank. He has 
taken up a trail, and before morning some beautiful 
denizen of the woods will have fallen a victim. 

Such tale.s as these, can he jfiainly read in the 
Irnck.s which cover the sand. 'Ilie inscrutalfie law.s 
of nature which seem to decree that every living 
thing in the universe shall battle for its existence 
are nowhere more evident than they are here. 

A few steps farther on a pair of gray crested 
parrots, or ‘go-away birds,’ as they are called, 
licvched un the topmo.st branches of a tree, i.u’L:ak 
out at my approach, into discordant cries ; and 
tumiiig a corner, I see a large troop of little 
Mack-faced monkeys scampering off, obedient to the 
warning of the birds. They lope away on all-fours, 
screaming and chattering, some of the bolder ones 
occasionally pausing to take a look at me, and then 
hurrying on. with glances of comical terror. They 
soon reach the friendly shelter of the trees, and, 
elamhering uji pell-mell, they ensconce themselves 
among.st the abundant foliage, from which points 
of vantage they indulge their curiosity to the full. 

Eetracing my footsteps, and arriving at cami>, I 
find my su23per ready, to which I do ample justice. 
The sun has now set, and the shades of night are 
rapidly drawing in. The voice of nature is for tlie 
time hushed, save that here and there in the river- 
bed a few frog.s are commencing tentatively to 
croak. They are but sounding the opening notes 
of that orchestral symjihony which contributes so 
largely towards tbe eerie charms of the African 
night. 


ITIGHTFALL ON THE -WOUVI. 


Our camp is snugly fenced in by a thick and 
impenetrable hedge of thorn-bush, and the ‘door’ 
of this fortress has been effectually closed for the 
night by the simple expedient of drawing a large, 
iimltrella-shaped branch of the thorny mimosa into 
the narrow opening of the enclosure, thus com- 
pletely blocking it, whilst egress is easih^ obtained 
by taking bold of the trunk of the branch and 
pushing it out in front. 

The faces of the ‘boy, s’ are smiling and happy as 
they sit round the blazing carn|>-lire, chattering and 
hiking snuff. For have they not feasted on venison? 
And are not all the toils and fatigues of the day 
past and forgotten ? Their convensation is simple 
and devoid of malice. They talk of their neigh- 
bour,?, of the doing.? of the chief, or perhaps of 
the brother who has gone to work in the mines 
of far-away Johanne.shurg, and the maiden who 
awaits his return with the cattle or money with 
which to pay the laholla to her father, and so 
claim her as his bride. Pos.sihly they will excliange 
anecdotes of adventures which have befallen them 
whilst in the employ of Avhite men, laughing 
heartily at the recollection of their mvn discom- 
fiture. 

■\Vhat is there in the mental composition of the 
African which makes him the happy, careless child 
lie is ? Surely sometliing liy no means undesiralde 
which in the vaunted product of civilisation i.s 
missed altogether. He jonrncy.s through life with- 
out stopping to puzzle himself with impiiries as 
to V, ’hence ho came, or whiilicr he is bound. He 
is content to accept the. fact of life itself, and he 
joyfully endeavours to extract a,s much happiness as 
possible out of his share of it. What, if anything, 
lies beyond he does not attempt to fathom. And 
■who shall .say that lie is not as wi.se as we are? 
Tills may not he an orthodox way of looking at 
matters; but no one who has observed tlie South 
African natiA?'e living out his simple Arcadian 
existence can have failed to be struck by tlie 
favourable way in which his life compares with 
civilisation, with all its misery, squalor, and poverty. 

Night i.s now upon ins, and the stars have gradu- 
ally appeared in the sky, until it has become a 
bejewelled dome of liglit. 

A foair of prowling hyenas close liy lift up their 
voice,? in an hysterical shriek, which gradually sub- 
sides into disjointed chuckles. The whole colony of 
irog.s is now in full chorus, in which every variety 
of note is heard, from the piping treble to the deep, 
booming bass which sounds like the tone of an 
org-an. Sometimes the music flag.? or waver,?, and 
.sometimes it die.s down to a few fugitive notes, oidy 
to In’ea.k out again with renewed vigour. As T lie 
b.-ick wiih my eyas clo.sed and ii,steu dreamily to 
these sound.?, my imagination play.s all sorts of tricks 
with mo. Sunietime.s 1 can almost fancy myself to 


be in a cluircli listening to an organ recital; or, again, 
it will take on tlie sound of a peal of bells faintly 
heard in the distance, and thus recall a flood of 
memories of pastoral .scenes, of an English village, 
of an old ivy-covered church— -memories wliieli 
yeans of exile from my native land have never 
effaced. 

From a tree close at hand there comes w-ith 
.startling suddennes.s the sepulchral hoo-Jioo of a 
great owl, which is answered by his mate from tlie 
other side of the river. Anon is heard the clear, 
insistent whistling of the night-hawk or the plain- 
tive twittering of the night-jar. 

The atmo.sphere i.s clear and sharp, and, notwith- 
.standing tlie many voices of the night, the vast, 
still solitude of the uninhabited bush is always the 
most powerful impression. The sounds of nature 
seem but i^uny interruptions of a profound and ira- 
ju'ossive .silence. Under these circumstances, how 
insignificant does our little encampment seem, 
throwing out its tiny circle of firelight amid, st this 
great gloomy wildenie,ss ! No pen, however, could 
adequately convey to the reader’s mind any idea of 
the weird beauties of a uigbt spout under the stars 
amid such scenes as the.se. Even the hansli cries of 
a beast of prey seem to harmonise in a wild fashion 
wnth the surroundings in which they are heard. 

The ‘boys’ have all gone to sleep, the fire is 

burning low, and I am still .stretched out on my 

blankets gazing at the starry heights, when a far- 
away hut distinct sound strikes on my ear. It is 
not unlike the deep haj-hig of a hound, hut each 
sound is longer and drawn out in a thunderous 
growl After a while the noise is repeated, this 
lime much closer. It is the voice of a lion on the 

trail of it.s prey. At various intervals, during the 

nightthe.se terrible erie.s are repe.ated. Once , they 
break out in alarming jamdinity to the camp, which 
bring,? all Llie ‘boy.s’ tu tlieir feet with the exclama- 
tion, ^ Ingiienyamah’ (lion). Some one blow.? the 
smouldering lire into a blaze and piles on more: 
wood. As they look at the high, thick .sides of the 
enclasurre, however, they feel more assured, and 
eventually lie down and goto .sleep again. I pieer 
through the hedge, but there is nothing to he seen ; 
all outside tlie circle of our firelight i.s wrap])ed in 
gloomy shadow’.?, and certainly no one feels the 
slightest inclination to leave the snug emhvaee of 
the camp for the mere pnrpo.se of sati.sfying enri- 
osi.ty, or even for the chance of a shot ; it is greatly 
preferable to wait for a chance of shooting a lion 
from some safe coign of vantage. 

Sleep come.s at last. The song of the frogs dies 
aw’ay into the dim distance. The stans seem to 
twinkle out., and I sink into that deep, refreshing 
si umber w'hich is ahvays enjoyed whilst indulging 
in a healthy open-air, life away from the trammels 
and cares of chilisation. 
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A STO HMY M O K jSr I N G. 

By Lady Napier of Magdala. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 


are authorised to state that the 
marriage arranged between Lord 
Harlestone and the Honourable 
Elimbeth MacDiarmid Fitzhugh 
will not take place.’ 

A few days later : 

‘ Lord Harlestone and a party of friends have 
left Eiighind en route for the Pamirs on a pro- 
longed shooting and exploring expedition. Mr 
Pinion the well-known naturalist accompanies the 
expedition.’ 

The second paragraph revived the already ivaning 
interest evoked by the first, which had been gossiped 
over, wondered at, torn to tatters, at many a breuk- 
fast-table in fast-filling London. 

Mrs Fletcher, breakfasting comfortably in bed in 
a dingy bedroom in a dingier boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, waved the newspaper containing the 
first paragraph triumphantly over her frowsy head, 
and promptly began her toilet. With her prize care- 
fully folded and tucked away in her hand-bag, and 
‘dressed to perfection,’ as she told herself, giving a 
final touch to her hair and pat to her toque, she 
made her way by bus and pavement to Erie’s 
lodgings, not for the first time. 

‘ Yus, Mr Erie is Imp, an’ ’ad just arst for another 
brandy-an’-soda,’ said the sooty-handed maid at the 
door. ‘Yer knows the w’y,’ she said, with little 
respect, and descended to the lower regions. 

Mrs Fletclier mounted tlie many flights breath- 
lesisly, pressing her hand to her side, knocked, and 
was admitted. 

.Erie was evidently in a vile temper, and gave 
her a surly greeting. Portmanteaus awaiting their 
.straps enciirabei’ed the floor ; a travelling-nig and 
overcoat hung over the hack of a chair. 

She extracted the newspaper, opened it, and 
pointed to the portentous paragraph with a tightly 
gloved finger. He clutched it. An evil light 
came into his eye.s and a cruel sneer was on his 
■lips.. '■ ■ 

‘ Thanks,’ he said ; ‘ so good of you to bring it. 
I am afraid I am obliged to go out.’ And he tried 
to pass her. 

Mrs Fletcher began to breathe a little quickly. 

‘Oh, but you have not done with me yet,’ she 
said, a horrid fear lending sharpness to her voice, 
as an ugly flush rose to her cheeks, and she 
dropped her mask. ‘How about my thousand 
pounds to he paid down when I brought you 
the paragraph announcing that, the marriage ivas 
off? And it is I who have done it ; I can tell you 
that much I ’ 

‘Your thousand pound.';,’ he snarled, ‘you hag! 
Do I look like a thousand pounds? Good-day, 
madam. It has kept your fine talent for intrigue 


in good practice. I advise you not to .stay here 
long, I shall give up this room on my way out.’ 

Maddened, fooled, despairing, she sprang at him, 
hissing like an angry cat. He seized her wri.st.s in 
an iron grasp and flung her aside, making his way 
out of the house. 

The wretched woman, sick, dizzy, blind with 
impotent rage and de.spair, sank half-fainting on a 
chair. How long she remained there she never 
knew. She was aroused by the unceremonious 
entry of the landlord, who curtly gave her to 
understand his preference of her room to her com- 
pany, and she stumbled her way homewards through 
the fog to her unsavoury lodgings, to be greeted by 
the fumes of Irish stew, curry, and cabbage- water 
as the door was opened ; and there we gladly leave 
her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

UTLD you like to go to Dunscaith, 
Betty ; or shall we stay here and face 
it out?’ said Lady Fitzhugh. ‘I fear 
I have not been a very good mother 
to you, child. You would never have been thrown 
with such a man as Mr Erie had I done my duty 
by you,’ she said remorsefully. 

Betty came over to her mother’s chair and kissed 
her forehead. 

‘I am ready to face it out,’ she said. ‘I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of, ever, and i will 
not go away and bide as though I had.’ 

‘You are quite right, my dear. It is entirely 
my own view; hut I did not like to press it on 
you. We will go to one of the early drawing- 
rooms, and take our places in the whirl, hateful 
though it will be to us both. And, oh dear ! what 
a hunting up of people it will be!’ she said to 
hei’self, with a groan. ‘What a bother about invi- 
tations, having been out of it for so long ! ’ 

Lady Fitzliugh’s fears on the latter score were 
ill-founded. The mother of a very pecuniDn.s 
young peer and a handsome young daughter with 
a history and mysteiy was not likely to lack 
invitations ; they came pouring in from all sorts 
and sizes of houses, and it soon became a matter 
of picking and choosing which they should favour. 

Betty was immensely admired, but rather un- 
approachable. 

‘ What on earth can she want ? ’ said a dow.ager — 
with two plain, pale daughters who had stood in 
front of her at balls for many long years — one 
night, looking at Betty through her long-handled 
eyeglasses, as she declined to dance with one of 
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tlie most iiiBolentj ill-mannered, and inucli-lmnted 
young millionaires of the season. ‘ She has sent 
young Maggit away now. Don’t he look sur- 
prised 1 And she is going to dance with that 
useless young Wetherall ! ’ 

‘Don’t ask me what she wants,’ said another 
weary matron. ‘ I really could find it in my heart 
to box some girls’ ears ; hut she is very hand.some, 
and it is such a nice face, too,’ x'ather com- 
punctiously. 

One night there was a ball at one of the greatest 
of the great London houses. Betty followed her 
motlier thti grand staircase, whose, shallow steps 
had been trodden by so inany Biltisli and foreign 
potentates, royalties, and bigwigs, and also by such 
strange feet ! 

All the best tiaras were donned tliat night, and 
the smartest gowns, and it was undoubtedly a 
goodly spectacle. The tall, graceful young hostess 
stood at the head of the stairs receiving her 
guests, a magnificent diamond crown poised on 
the masses of ruddy hair, the bright eyes shining 
out beneath. 

Lady Fitahugh and her daughter made their bow, 
and lingered a little in the gallery before entering 
the ballroom, 'watching the brilliant croivd throng- 
ing up the stairs. 

‘How do you do, Lady Fitzhngh?’ said a man’s 
voice behind her. 

‘ Ah, Mr Silver top ! how do jum do? Still ball- 
going, I perceive. You appear to thrive on it, I 
must say, and like, it better than I do.’ 

M'r Silvertop had been ball -going for tlie last 
fifty years, his friends ,«aiil, wlio had arrived at 
that time of life when years become a glory rather 
than a shame. He was commonly supposed to be 
very, very old ; but he always looked the same, 
always alert, up-to-date, always primed with the 
last story and scandal, and he w'oiild not have 
missed an entertainment at G House for any- 

thing. 

‘Yes, still ball-going,’ he replied, ‘I confess it 
amuses me more and more the older I grow’. People 
amuse me far more than books. I hate the fire- 
side, and London is the only place to live in. 
What can pos.sibly be more am fusing than this 
show?’ 

Mr Silvertop -ivas always careful to adopt the 
manner of speech of the day— -the latest slang. , He , 
had gone throngh the phases of ‘ too-too,’ he had 
been ‘knocked,’ he bad been ‘ragged;’ everything 
to liim bad beep ‘ weird,’ from the chaicd fraid on 
tlie di'mier-table to the sermon from the pnipit ; 
he had ‘rotted’ much, was ‘rippin’,’ and now all 
was a ‘ show.’ 

‘ Look at’, the people ! Look at Lady Tdndisfarne 
with her ;i,uburn curls ! She goes every morning 
to early .service, no matter how late .she may have 
been the night befoi'e ; come.s back and .sw’ears at 
her maid. Tlie housekeeper from Brockhurst went 
there, but could not stand it. She told Lady Brock 
that “ what with her hi’sliip’s temper and early 


chocolate before church-going, and Lady Philippa’s 
pryings and tale-hearings about the servants, the 
’ouse was awful!” Lady Brock told me.— There 
goes little Lady Crackenthorpe. She told me she 
believed Cracky was the one thorouglily good man 
in London, poor little soul ! Cracky loves a joke, 
and she is absolutely without the sense of humour, 
and also a little offended at jokes in general. 
Cracky nearly goes mad over her.’ 

‘ There is a lovely woman, if you like, just be- 
hind the man with the fez. Who may she be ? ’ 
.said Lady Fitzbiigb. 

‘Ob,’ said Mr tSilvertop, screwing his glass into 
his eye, ‘ tliat ’s Mrs Foggo. Ain’t she good- 
looking ? She is the daughter of a Staffordshire 
squire, and her mother ran away with an actor. 
Her father disliked the girl, vvanted to travel and 
get clean away, and gave her her choice of 
marrying Foggo, whom she loathed, or living 
with an aunt in Cornwall. She chose Foggo, 
Foggo was madly in love with her and rolling in 
riches. And, oh, my dear lady, such stories ! 
They say she is absolutely heartless ; her one 
idea is to lead men on np to a certain point, 
■wdien slie laughs in their face.s and looks as if 
she spent her time in pickin’ daisies. She loves 
what she calls breakin’-in boys, and has sent 
many a lad to the devil, savin’ your presence. 
Will you come and have some tea ? Here is a 
partner coming to bear away your daughter— to 
whom, by tlie way, you have not presented me. 
May I say how handsome I think her? Such an 
air ! — so rare now when they all stride about, swing 
their arms, and square their shoulders.’ 

It was a beautiful hall. ‘All London’ was there, 
and Betty .saw little of her mother, partner after 
partner claiming hei'. 

Of coiuvse the Pegi’am girls were there. T.hey 
•went ‘everywhere.’ Mr Hamond, dabbing his 
cambric handkerchief on his heated brow, found 
him-self unexpectedly close to them. 

‘Oh, Mr Hamond, liow do you do?’ .said Ida 
Pegram with much cordiality. ‘I have not seen 
you since our delightful visit to dear Brayborougli, 
when we were all so interested in the F’itzhugh- 
Harle.stone affair. What could have happened ? I 
must say, though, I always thought the love was 
on her side, and that he had probably allowed 
himself to ilrift into the engagement to please 
Daddy Forsyth, to whom he is devoted. Of course 
she is handsome.’ 

‘You thought quite wrong, then,’ said young 
Hamond hotly. ‘I happen to know that ho is 
deeply in love with Miss Fitzhngh. Tliey had a 
serions quarrel, and neither would give in, and he 
has gone to the East hecamse he could not trust 
himself to keep away from lier if lie stayed in 
England. What it was aljuut I cannot tell you ; 
but that much I know for a fact, aud whatever 
it wa.s, I am .sure she was in the right.’ 

‘What a champion !’ tittered hfiss Pegram. 
‘ Why not a consoler too ? But that sort of thing 
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always does a girl harm ; people don’t care about 
if/ she said, sniffing. 

The boy flushed up. ‘I don’t know what you 
mean ; but there is very little likelihood that Miss 
Fitzhugh will remain an unappropriated blessing,’ 
he said rather pointedly. ‘If she does, it will be 
of her own choice and he turned on his heel. 

‘ Beast ! ’ said Ida Pegram to her sister ; ‘ and I 
•SO want sonic supper. Oh, there is Totty Buck- 
inin.ster ! How lovely she is looking ! ’ And she 
nodded and hecked and smiled. 

Totty Buckminster did not seem to be responsive, 


gave a cool little nod, and turned her beautiful face 
up to the dark one bending over her. 

‘ Who is her man ? ’ said Ida Pegram. She was 
used to snubs ; they slid off her. 

‘Oh, don’t you know? Fitzurse, her latest ; just 
come back from the Rockies. They were staying 
together at Whissenden for Bradby Races, and Tody 

told me’ And she whispered in her sister’s 

ear. 

‘ Disgustin’ ! ’ said the latter, reminiscent of the 
cool nod. 

(To he continued.) 


THE QUEER SIDE "OF THE CABINET. 

By Hjbnky Leach, Author of The Duke of DewnsJdre, a Personal and Political Biography. 


iE are all amateur Cabinet-makers 
to-day. There is not a man of us 
taking any interest whatever in the 
I affairs of the State but has his 
private opinion that Lord This, or 
Mr That would be a much better 
man for a certain mmisterial appointment than the 
person who holds , it at the present time. Long 
before a reigning Cabinet gives up ite , seals of 
office we begin most indecently to anticipate its 
decease, and to set about a series of speculations 
upon the exact constitution of its successor. That 
rising young politician on the Opposition side, Mr 
Thingummy by name, reads through his newspapers 
and reviews some fine morning, and finds that he is 
a tolerable favourite for at least four ministerial 
aiipointments when the time comes for the Sovereign 
to demand the formation of a new Government in 
accordance with the evident desire of the people as 
expressed at the polls. We have even two or three 
])otentkl Premiers, a couple of Foreign Secretaries, 
three possible Home Secretaries, and so on down 
the list. And yet there has never been a Cabinet, 
and ill all probability never will be, tliat has been 
rc-garded by oven a bare majority of critics as per- 
fect. Bo we shall go on worrying about it until 
the end of our days. Worrying about wbat? The 
CaMuet. And what is the Cabinet ? 

That is not an easy question to answer. 

The .simple fact is that the Cabinet is entirely the 
result of accidents, and it is very nearly an anomaly, 
but a hajqjx', blessed anomaly. To this day it is 
neither constituted nor recognised in a line of our 
national legislation. It seems to do its work by 
rules, but it has no rules. The most mighty engine 
of government in th,c wliole world is a hap-hazard 
piece of political mechanism which has evolved itself 
from chaos, and which is controlled by nothing else 
than the great flywheel of Public Opinion and the 
pQwexfnl brake of Conscience. It is made up of 
the best statesmen that we have, and there is no 
obligation upon its makers to select them from 
either House of Parliament ; and yet the foremost 
man, of the realm, and he whom they say to-day is 


its wisest and soundest statesman — no other than 
King Edward the Peacemaker himself — is not a 
member of it. That, let it be said, is one of the 
accidents. If His Majesty demanded that he should 
sit at the Cabinet Councils that are held to-day at 
the Foreign Office, there is certainly no law to 
prevent him, and he could furnish abundant pre- 
cedent in support of his claim. He would reason- 
ably remark that he can speak the King’s English 
at least as well as any other natiim of these isles ; 
for it was the accident that some former monarchs 
could not do so that brought about the ce.ssation 
of their attendance at the ministerial conclaves. 
The third King William and Queen Anne regu- 
larly presided at the weekly meetings of the 
Cabinet ; but when the Hanoverian dynasty Avas 
established, the first George .spoke no English and 
the second .spoke it badly, and as, therefore, they 
could not take part in ; the discussions of the 
Cabinet — could not even understand what Ministers 
Avere saying — their attendance AA'ould have been too 
absurd, aud Avas discontinued. By the time tliat a 
monarch had been bred aaIio could speak the tongue 
of his .subjects the absence of the head of the 
State from these councils had become an establislied 
custom, an uiiAvritten principle of the constitution, 
and the Government had made up it.s mind to stick 
to the independence Avhich had accidentally fallen 
to it. This curious circumstance is of a piece Avith 
the whole history of the Cabinet. 

Some of tbe genealogists of our national institu- 
tions, in obedience to that instinct AAdiicli carries 
them back to the Amritable beginnings of our real 
England, seek even for an analogy betiveen the 
modern assemblies and the councils that AA’ere held 
in England in the reign of Ina, King of the "West 
Saxons, in the year G90, and Ofta, King of the 
Mercians, in 758, as AA'ell as in other reigns of the 
Heptarchy; Aidiilst further comparisons are also made 
AA'ith the State councils that Avere held in tlio time 
of Alfred the Great, aaIio has, indeed, been roundly 
declared to be the father of the Cabinet system. 
Out of that ancient body of king’.s counsellors 
aaRo Avere collectively styled the ’Witenagemot 
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Here was gradually evolved the Privy Council, and of Commons. There is no foreign assembly like 

from that the Cabinet, and on the other side the it; there has been nothing in the history of the 

courts of law ; and thus it is an interesting, and world like the Bih ish Cabinet that we discuss 

indeed one of the most perfect, relics of the old to-day, and it is quite certain that no body of 

principle of royal summons. But these likenesses , sensible men would ever have sat down and 
are far-fetchedj for the Cabinet as we know it deliberately originated a body with such amazing 

to-day is quite a modern institution ; the Stuarts powers as this one enjoys. But it came by accident, 

had nothing corresponding to it. The real Cabinet and, growing up in the same way, its sterling merits 
Council dates from 1693, in the reign of William III, , and absolute inimitability were discovered, and so 
when that monarch discovered and adopted, the two its jdace in the British governmental system is 
fundamental principles of a constitutional execu- as strong, as any, and stronger than most. It 
tive Government — that is to say, a Ministry com- has the extraordinary power of being able to dis- 
posed of statesmen holding the same political views solve the assembly wliieh appointed it, to destroy 
and identified with each other by a common policy its creators. Chosen by one Parliament, it may defy 
on the one hand, whilst on the other the Ministry it, and, if it so wills, aioj^eal to the next one. Every 
was designed on a parliamentary basis, commanding member of it is sworn to secrecy concerning its 
and retaining the majority of votes in the legisla- proceedings, and no minutes are kept of them. It 
tare. From this initiation through, many changes is a point of honour with every member that even 
and vicissitudes, and, as we have already indicated, for his own private information and future refer- 
in large measure through accidents of circumstance, ence he shall never make the slighte.st writ, ten note 
the Cal)inet lias come to ns as we know it to-day, of what takes place at one of these eomicils. If 
a splendid working arrangement for governmental it is necessary that a printed document sliouJd be 
purposes, with which feAV of us have ever any fault placed before the Ministers, for Cabinet pnipo.ses 
to find, but one which is perhaps less of a consti- only, it is set up in type by the private printers 
tutional entity than ever it was, more illogical in of the Government with extraordinary precautions 
its existence than any other instrument of govern- for preserving its secrecy. Only one kind of public 
inent. document is ever signed by all the members of the 

It is even, something of a mystery as to how it Cabinet, that being an order for general reprisals, 
came by its very name, and it does not appear which constitutes a declaration of war ; but even 
likely that when it was bestowed it was b}’’ way of . this custom appears to be lapsing, for the last 
dignity or compliment. We find that in 1711 there occasion on which it seems to have been sustained 
was a debate in the House of Lords upon the affairs was 'when Russia was the object in ISiU, Ml tin.- 
of Spain, the Queen herself li.stening to it incognito, members of Lord ibherdeen’s Cabinet signing the de- 
and Lord Scarsclale proposed a resolution in wliich claration. Furthermore, a minority in the Cabinet 
the : term Cabinet Council was used, and forth- does not enjoy the privileges which usitally attach to 
with the peers harangued upon the meaning and a. minority elsewhere ; in fact, the Cabinet sternly 

desirability of .such a term. For Ids part, my refuses to recognise a minority in any form. 

Lord Cowper considered that the alternative term, A Minister who disagrees with a majority of bis 
Ministry, was open to the same objection as the colleagues has no otlier option whatever except to 
other, in that it also was one of uncertain signifi- come round to their way of thinking, and for evei 
cation. Thereupon the Earl of Islay said that afterwards hold his preace on the question at issue, 
neither term was known in the law, and therefore or to retire from the Cabinet. Quite recently we 
he would not be bound to them. He had heard a had a display of the inevitable working of this rule, 
distinction between the Cabinet Council and the There is no such thing as independe'iice. Once a 
Privy Council, that the Privy Councillors were such Cabinet vote has. been taken and a course decided 
as were thought to know everything and knew upon, every individual Minister is equally respon- 
nothing, and those of the Cabinet Council thought sible for the policy which is being pui'sued, and 

that nobody knew anything Imt themselves. They must support it, and defend it whenever necessary, 

fingered tlic money, they meddled with the war. Because Palmerston took an o];qiosito line to the 
and they meddled with things they did not under- Cabinet in regard to French quo.stions in 1S51, 

stand, po that sometimes there was no Minister in Russell advised the QMieen to remove him from 

the Council. the Foreign Office. Thei'O were dissensions at the 

Cou.sider the amazing capacity of the Cabinet of ffiinous Cabinet meeting which agreed to prnj)OFe 

t.hc twentieth cenlury. It is in es.sence the ideal a fixed duty on corn : hut when the members were 

link between the legislative and the executive in thinking of separating, Lord Melbourne put bis 
our system of government, embodying the functions back to the door and .said, ‘ How, is it to lower tbe 

of both. With one or two exceptions, all tlie power.s price of corn, or isn’t it ? It is not much matter 

vested in the Sovereign are in practice exercised by which we say ; but, mind, we must all say tbe same,’ 

the Cabinet -that is to .say, it is tlie Sovereign in It follows that there must be such a complete 
eommissiun ; it is the arbiter of national policy sympathy between the memher.s of a Cabinet as 
both foreign and dome.stic, the inner council of the might be regarded as next to impo-ssihle amongst 
Empire, the centralisation of the power of the House a body of men of that standard of intellect and 
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genius whicli is necessary to meurtiership, for rvhat- 
ever hard tilings one may say about contemporaneous 
Guverniuents, it is uinpiestiouable that the flue pro- 
cess of selection results only in the, inclusion of 
master-minfls in the Cabinet. Only once, so far as 
one can renremlrer, has it been rouudl_y declared 
tbal a Cabinet had no sort of cleverness, and that 
was when, as John Hooldiam Frere tells us, a cert.aiu 
old Tory peer called on his father to tell him that 
Pitt was out of ofiice and that Addington had 
formed a Ministry. My lord read aloud the list of 
members of the new administration, and at tlie 
finisli, rubbing his hands with an evident sense of 
relief, exclaimed, ‘Well, thank God, we have at last 
got a Ministry without one of those confounded 
men of genius in it ! ’ 

There have been many occasions on record in 
wliich a prominent jiolitician has been kept out of 
Cabinet otllce because of his lack of personal sym- 
pathy witli the other members of the Cabinet, and 
there are few instances of a Cabinet for long having 
retained its cohesion when it had ceased to be, as it 
were, a band of brotbers united in clQ.se intimacy. 
tSuch a state of things as that which Burke de- 
clared to exist in connection with the Ministry 
formed by the Earl of Chatham in 1766 has been 
for a long time quite impossible. It was eight 
years later, when he was .speaking in the debate 
on the taxation of the American colonies, that 
the great orator, with inimitable banter, ob.served 
that Chatham had ‘made an administration so 
checkered and speckled ; he put together a piece 
of Joinery so curiously indented and whimsically 
dovetailed, a Cabinet so variously inlaid, such a 
piece of diversified mosaic, such a tessellated pave- 
ment without cement.— -hero a bit of black stone 
and tlici’e a hit of white, patriots and courtiers, 
king's friends and republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous friends and open enemies — that it rvas 
indeed a very curious show, hut utteidy unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stand on. The colleagues 
whom he had associated at the same boards stared 
at each other, and v'cre obliged to ask, “ Sir, your 
name?’’ “Sir, you have the advantage of me.” 
“ Mr Such-a-one.” “ I beg a thousand pardous.” I 
vcniiu’e to say it did so happen that persons had 
a single office divided between them who had never 
spoken to each other in their lives nntil they fomul 
themselves, they knew not how, pigging together, 
heads and points, in the same truckle-bed.’ 

One is naturally led to contrast this picture with 
those of Cabinets over which Mr Gladstone presided 
in hi,s later years, remarkable for their extreme 
mutual sjunpathy, which was never more manifest 
than on that famous, sad occasion Avhen the great 
Premier bade his last farewell to the7n with liis 
‘ God bless you all ! ’ Mr Gladstone was a master 
of the art in preserving a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and sympathy among his ministerial followers, 
and could inspire enthusiasm when others would 
have regarded it as impossible. It has been declared 
that in his 1880 Government he got such an amount 


of hard work out of Lord Hartingtoii (the present 
Duke of Devonshire) as nobody else could have 
done. ‘ Ob, I can’t do that ; it is quite nut of my 
line,’ his lordslii]i remai’ked when he was invited 
to undertake some new piece of special business. 

‘ Nothing is impossible to you, liartington, and 
everything is in your line,’ the chief would say ; 
and forthwith the Marquis devoted liimself to the 
task with a measure of energy and enthusiasm 
which created great wonderment in the minds of 
his colleagues. If we reckon Mr Gladstone as 
among the most genial and encouraging of pre- 
sidents, probably Canning rvas the least so. The 
Duke of Wellington used to say that if any one at 
a Cabinet meeting expressed an opinion differing 
from Caimiug’s he was thrown at once into a most 
ungovernable rage, and on such occasions lie ilev,' 
out with a violence which often comjxdled him {n 
he silent that he might not be involved in bitter 
personal altercation. Accidents must, of course, 
happen in the best-regulated Cabinets, and it is 
tbc Avise hlinister who guards against them. One 
h<3t Saturday forenoon in June 1872, the Cabinet 
met at eleven o’clock to await tlie decision of 
tbe Alabama Court from Gener'^a. They waited for 
hours and hours for the message that did not come, 
and then Lord Granville rushed off to the room 
occupied by Sir Algernon West, exclaiming, ‘Can 
you get me a chess-board ? If we all sit together 
much longer doing nothing we shall, in the. nature 
of tilings, quarrel.’ The chess-board was produced ; 
and thus, while the Cabinet was sitting in council, 
Lord Granville and Mr Forster went out on to the 
teiTace and played an exciting match, the other mem- 
bci's of the Ministry the Avhile looking on critically. 

The mightiest of governmental institutions, the 
Cabinet yet ha.s no homo, no fixed meeting- place, 
no registered offices, so to speak. It may hold its 
meetings anywhere and at any time. The firs! 
Cabijiet Councils of all are said to liaA'e been Indd 
in tbat part of old ^V’hitehtlll Palace which was 
called the cockpit, and Avhich ha.s noAV practically 
disappeared. Nowadays tliey are almost iuA'ariably 
held either at the special room in the Foreign 
Office vhich is set apart for the purpo.=o,, (,ir at 
10 Downing Street. It was Lord Salisluii-y who 
first initiated the custom of holding the councils 
at the Foreign Office to suit his OAvn conveniencH, 
and Mr Balfour saw no reason to disturb the arrange- 
ment. As soon as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
came into office it was said that he decided to 
revert to the system that obtained under Mr 
Glad.ytone and other Prime Ministers of holding 
the meetings at No. 10 ; but by-aiid-by it lA'as added 
that after all he would continue the usage of lii.-i 
predecessOT’, and that, the meetings rvould go oit in 
the room on the ground floor at- the Foreign Office, 
on the door of which is painted in stariiig white 
letters the word ‘ Prirate,’ vvhicli means very exactly 
what it says. 

But this story was based on the alleged removal 
of a certain piece of furniture from the one place 
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to the other and hack again, and ia all Avrong. 
Apart from their seals of ollice, the Chancellor’s 
robe, and a fev,’ such-like, the members of the 
Cabinet liaAm had practically nothing to bless them- 
selves with in the Avay of official possessions, and, 
as a Cabinet, have been destitute of household goods 
save fur a table upon Avhich to lay their papers 
while they talk in conclave and decide Avhat shall 
he done. It svas said that it Avas the liiatoric talde 
round Avhich meetings of tlie Cabinet had been- held 
fur lifty years tliut Sir Henry had been moving ; 
but as a matter of fact the table at the Foreign 
Office Avliich is used for the Cabinet meetings 
uoAvadays is a niodiu’u maluAgany ailair Avhieh AA'as 
bought for the purpose at a cost of fifty pounds 
only two or three years ago. There is a talde at 
10 Downing Street round which Lords Melljouruc, 
Palmenston, and Beaconsfield sat at A'arious times ; 
but the table Avhich AA’as most used for Cabinet 
purposes during the terms of living and only 
recently deceased statesmen, and the one that is 
usually meant Avhen the ‘ historic ’ tal.)le is referred 
to, is now out of commission, and Avas taken over 
as a curio by the Office of Works Avhen the juahogany 
article AV'as purchased. Shortly before its retire- 
ment, the ‘ historic’ table made a public appearance, 
being specially lent to the Telegrajdi Conference 
that Avas held in the Medical Examination Hall on 
the Thames Eiuhankiueut. It Avas a humble deal 
aflair, and it passed through many vicissitudes 
after it AA’as brought doAvn from an upper room in 
the Foreign Ollice to occupy the nio.st important 
position that any table could ever wish to occupy. 

As the Cabinet increased in numbers tlie table 
increased in size. It Ava.s a .S(.piare tal.de to begin 
Avith, and Avheii new Ministers caiue to it, and 
they Avere short of room, the (piestion arose a.s to 
Avhether it should be given another chance or a 
new piece of [uriiitiu'e should be procured. Seuti- 
meiit ruled Uie day, and the carpenter Avas hi-ought 
in to put some pieces on to this square table that 
Avould convert it into an OA'al one of larger size. 
Some big chapters of the Avorld’s history Avere. 
planned round this table. When it pa.ssed into 
retirement it had earned a table’s peerage, although 
no houseAvu'e Avould have envied it for kitchen use. 
But then it Avas never a Avoman’s table, and there 
i.s no authentic instance on record of a lady ever 
sitting doAAUi to it, though it may have happened 
when the Cabinet Avas separated. The sound of 
the rustle of a skirt is enough to startle the Cabinet 
when it is at Avork, for there are such aAvful tales 
told to this day of vahialjle secrets that have been 
betrayed through the agency of the more curious 
■sex. Once AA'hen Mr Gladstone Asns presiding over 
Ills Cabinet .some of the Minister, s suddenly declared 
that they had heard the rmstle of silk in the adjoining 
room. ‘Who is it they inquired uneasily of each 
other ; but Mr G]ad.stone smiled and asssured them 
that it Avas ‘only Mrs G]ad.stone, an old statesman 
Avho had kuoAvn the secrets of the Cabinet for forty 
yeai-s.’ It Avas felt that this AA’as all A’ery Avell in 
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the ca,se of Mrs Glad.stone, bul that the precedent 
AA’as A’ery bad. 

By the Avay, Avhile Ave may reasonalily believe 
that the real reason for the excessive secrecy that 
hedges the doings of the Cabinet is, as generally 
understood, the very extreme delicacy and import- 
ance of its business, nevertheless Ave laioAv that 
there liaA’e been occasions Avlieii, from entirely dif- 
ferent causes, Ministers Avould have been distinctly 
uneasy had any unininisterial eyes beheld and ears 
heard Avhat Avas going on Avliile it Avas generally 
siqiposcd that Avorhl politics Avere under revieAV. 
Mr As(jnith himself has stated that on one occasion, 
in an interval of busines.s, a lively discussion took 
place upon a pas, sage in Juvenal, and there is goiod 
ground for believing that more than once Lord 
Palmerston fell asleep Avhile the Cabinet was at 
AA’ork. But, despite the high politics and the sense 
of hi.story-making, there is sonietiines some excuse 
for somnohmey even at a Cabinet meeting, for 
Ministers have been called from their beds to attend 
them, and on one occasion even the members of 
the late Government were summoned at midnight 
or thereabouts. Things are critical Avhen tliis sort 
of thing happens ; but perhaps Avhat seemed at 
the time to be the most ominous siuumons to 
a Cabinet meeting Avas on 24th January 1878, 
AA'hen Avar Avith Russia Avas pending. Sir Stafford 
Northcote AA’as just finishing a .speech Avheii a 
mes.songer came hurriedly to the Commons and 
called out all the Ministers. Members AA’atched 
tlieir departure very uneasily. They said, cpiite 
properly, that things must be critical indeed Avhen 
a Cabinet Council AA’as summoned in the middle 
of a debate. 

"WT liave spoken of the seals, and these seals are 
really all that a Cabinet Minister could produce to 
prove his .status if by any curious chance he found 
himself among strange and uukuoAVU company, and 
desired .so to pro\'e it. Each Minister has his .seal, 
or rather three seals, except— queer Cabinet 1 — the 
Prime Minister, Avho as such has no seal at all. 
The same old seals are passed on from ^Minister to 
Miui.ster in the same office, and Avhile they are held 
in this temporary possession they are ke]>t either 
in a (IraAver or in a safe, according to the caution of 
their holder for the time being ; and Avhen his time 
for ro.siguaLion comes he takes them out, qjolishes 
them up, and goes Avith them to the Privy Council, 
Avliero he hands them to the King. The retiring 
Ministers Avalk out of the apartment from the Privy 
Council at Avhich this solemn ceremony Avas held, 
and presently the same day another council is 
held, and Plis Majesty passes on the seals to their 
ncAv possessors. They are practically iieA’er used, 
The only one that is anytliing but a mere emblem 
is the Great Seal itself, Avhicli goes to tire Lord 
Cliancellor, and which is used to place the hall- 
raai'k upon the decisions of the Cabiimt Avheii they 
are of the right kind of magnitude. This Seal, 
indeed, is of quite unique, importance. If the 
Cabinet appointed a Royal Coinmissiou to inquire 
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into the erratic movements of the miiversej this 
body would be without authority if the Great Seal 
of England were not forthcoming to sign the 
warrant. As it is so indispensable, they are con- 
stantly nervous about it, and it is odd to think 
that the Purse-Bearer who goes with the Lord 
Chancellor into the House of Lords, and who is 
supposed to be carrying the Great Seal in his 
satchel, is doing nothing of the kind, the said 
satchel being empty and the Seal at home in the 
safe. Of course it has been lost more than once. 
We know of the fleeing monarch who dropped it 
in the Thames, and the Whigs who are supposed 
to have burgled Lord Chancellor Thurlow’s house 
in Great Ormond Street, and taken it with the 
object of averting a general election ; but it is 
not so generally understood that when Eldon was 
Lord Cliancellor he was so fearful about the safety 
of tlio Seal wlien there was a fire at his place that 
he rushed out of the house with it and buried it 
in his garden. When he Avanted it again he had 
forgotten whore it bad been placed, and ‘You never 
saw anything so ridiculous,’ he wrote, ‘as seeing 
the whole family down the Avalks dibbling with 
bits of stick until Ave found it.’ 

Having regard to the big salaries that are now 
the order of ihe day for the top places in every 
profession and business, one is .sometimes inclined 
to Avonder whether from tAvo thonsand pounds to 
ten thousand pounds a year, according to the office 
that he holds, is (juite enough for the Cabinet 
MiuisLer, with his enormous responsibility and the 
glamour of his position. Of course some people 


say it is too much ; and there is the cur ions case 
of a certain member of the present Liberal Govern- 
ment who, before his appointment and in the days 
when he Avas independent and DoAvning Street was 
not marked on his map, used to declare in this 
connection that no man in the Avorld Avas Avorth 
more than fiA'e pounds a AA^eek. Now he himself 
gets forty. John Bright once said to Mr Gladstone 
that he did not altogether like taking the money, 
Avhereupon the chief quickly ansAvered, ‘I don’t 
agree with you for a moment, Bright, for I would 
rather take my official money as a Cabinet Minister 
than anything that I draw from lands, for I know 
that I haA’e earned every penny of it.’ However, 
whether the VA’age is large or small in comparison 
Avitli the office, it is not general!}'' understood that 
when a Cabinet Minister has put in four years of 
service he is entitled on retirement to a pension for 
life at two thousand pounds a year. The number 
of such pensions is limited to four, and Avheii a 
vacancy in the list occurs, a Minister is appointed 
to the pension on his pleading that his priA’^ate 
means are insufficient to enable him to maintain 
the dignity of his position as an ex-Minister of the 
CroAvn. 

The Cabinet is a cpieer thing altogether. It is 
at once the perfection of official system and the 
contradiction of it. In its existing form Ave think 
that it is qirite indispensable to the government of 
the country and Avould not have it altered, and yet, 
though other countries have their Cabinets, none, 
has one like ours, and there is none but , thinks , its 
system better. 


By Day Allen Willey. 


AXCIENT 


GEMS AED PEECIOUS 


STONES. 


FEW years ago some scientists excavat- 
iSI ing on the site of the ancient city of 
Tyre discovered tombs Avhich, upon 
being opened, Avere found to contain 
amber in the form of beads and 
other jewellery. Experts in archse- 
ology agree that the toruhs Avere constructed fully 
live hundred years before the Christian era. The 
Luuber, hoAA'eA'er, is of llie same quality as that found 
beneath the Avatexs of the Baltic Sea to-day, and 
there is no doubt that at this ancient period it Avas 
hei’ug passed from hand to hand by traders, finally 
reaching the city of the past, Avhere it has again 
been brought to light. The tombs of Tjtc, Iioav- 
ever, are but a feav of the strange places Avhere 
].)recious stones have been discovered. As is Avell 
knoAA'iq emeralds of great A'alue haA'e been found 
adorning mummies in the tombs of the Nile valley; 
hut these 'Liudouhtedly came from Upper Egypt, for 
recently traces of mines haA^e been found near 
iloiinfc Zabarali, AA'-hure the rock and earth Avere 
exeaA^ated thousands of years ago. That they were 
emerald -mines is sUoavu by the fact that small 


gems of this kind haA^e been taken from the place. 
It proves that the stone VAars sought for and its 
value prized more than two thousand years before 
Christ, as the tombs from Avhich tlie gems were 
secured \Am'e built prior to the year 2400 B.o. 

History records it that precious stones w'ere used 
largely instead of money in the past, and the rich 
trader going from place to place with caraA’an or 
A^essel frequently took with him diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and other stoires representing great fortunes. 
While some Avere obtained direct from the mines, 
most of them were secured in exchange for gems 
or for merchandise. This is \\4iy amber has been 
found so many thousands of miles from the deposit 
AV’hich yielded it, and \vh}' the pearls from the 
Bay of Panama Avere found centuries ago in the 
bazaars of India. When a stone perhaps not larger 
than the tip of one’s linger AA'ould buy all the goods 
Avliich could be i)acked on the backs of a score of 
camels or horses, and the animals tliemseivcs, it 
is not strange tliat the Avorld’s currency in the old 
time consisted largely of jewels. 

At the present day, as in the past, many liaA'e 
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been discovered iu strange hiding-places. While 
the pearl might he called a native of the water, 
there are other stones which are seldom found 
except in a region absolutely waterless, and wdiere 
tlie seeker must endure the rays of the blazing 
tropic sun. This is especially true of opals found 
in the New World. The finest specimen thus far 
discovered in the United States was picked up in a 
rift of rock at the foot of a mountain in the Idaho 
desert. Only by accident did the discoverer notice 
it, and had he not been an expert he would probably 
have tossed it aside as a worthless pebble. The 
principal opal-deposits of Mexico and Honduras are 
located in the most desolate parts of these countries, 
and where the sky is cloudless for months at a time, 
in the heart of what is known as the arid region. 
Consequently the search can only be carried on 
with great hardshij). This is also true of opal- 
miniug, as it is called, in Queensland. 

The dry bed of the Kistna Elver in India yielded 
the diamonds which w^ere exchanged for merchandise 
in ancient times. Diamond experts say that these 
stones were carried about the then known world, 
and that they are not only scattered throughout 
Europe at the present time, but have even found 
their way across the Atlantic. Yet the location 
of this ancient mine resembled hundreds of other 
valleys in the Asiatic empire, the stones being 
found amid the dry gravel. Eistna has not pro- 
duced any diamonds of importance for over one 
hundred and fifty years. Following it came the dis- 
coveries in Brazil, which established the diarnond- 
cutting industry of, Amsterdam and , the other 
Holland cities ; hut fewer and fewer stones liave 
been found in tbe country of the Amazon, until tlie 
value of the diggings is now so small that tlie 
average yield of tlie South African mines in a week 
equals its product for the entire year. Here, again, 
the diamonds were found in the gravel ; but the 
diggers i.a the Eimberley region search eagerly in 
ihe volcanic rock which has proved such a treasure- 
house. Tlio.se who work among the softer material 
are called ‘ the yellow,’ while those wdio go deeper are 
called ‘ the bine,’ for the rea.son that the diamonds 
are found not only in the loose, yellowi.sh formation, 
but in the hard, blui,sh-tiiited rock which has been 
cut away to a depth of over a thousand feet Ijelow 
the surface, and is still giving up so many gems 
that in one year no less than a million carats, or six 
hundred: and ninety -four pounds weight, have been 
hrought to light. 

The mineralogist says that rubies and sapphires 
are merely the red and blue varieties of corundum 
rock ; but tlie pigeon’s blood rubies of Burma so 
far excel the other kinds thus far found that they 
are in a class by themselves. The Burma mines 
have indeed a history, for the cuuntry wa.s wrested 
from its original rulers in order to get control of 
the deposits. In Burma, as in Siam and on the 
island of Ceylon, the ruby-hunter looks in the soft, 
yellowish sand found here and there near the .sur- 
face for the gems. They are seldom taken from 


crevices in the rock or from a hard formation, as is 
so often the case with other jewels. How long the 
Burma sands have been .searched for them may 
only be conjectured ; hut there is no question that 
the famous traveller Tavernier traded the mag- 
nificent emerahls in King Thebaw’s collection of 
jewellery for the pigeon’s blood rubies which w'crc 
seen in the markets of eastern Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Those emerald.s which are among 
the large.st .specimens in existence have been traced 
to the foothills of the Ural Mountains. Scientists 
believe that to-day the gems exist in quautitie.s in the 
wild valleys of this region ; but for tbe last twenty 
years mining operations have been almost abandoned, 
as the Kussian Government imposes such a high 
tariff upon those who would search for the stomas. 
The Spanish galleons carried emeralds from the 
.shores of the Siianlsh Main, with the gold from 
the Incas, and gem-mercdiants during the present 
century have found specinieius of great value in 
such cities as Cadiz and Madrid. , 

Of all the family of precious stones, pearls are 
probably more generally scattered about than any 
other. The pearl-fisherie.s are followed by ihou- 
sands iir the Persian Gulf ; biit this is only one of 
a score of places where the divers secure them, 
frequently with their naked hands in water three 
and four fathoms in depth.. Pearls have been taken 
from the Gulf of Panama for several centuries also 
by diving ; but recently the work has been carried 
on with what are called, dredges. , , A metal scoop, 
separated , in the centre so as to form, two jaw.s when 
opened, i.s lowered to tire bo,tt(.'):ni by means of a long 
wooden liaiidle. , Tlie jaws are then pulled together, 
catcliing between them , any oysters which , inay be iu 
tlie intervening space. Then the apparatus is hat iled 
to the .surface and its contente emptied into a boat. 
'WTieii the craft is loaded the oy.sters are taken ashore 
and left to decay in the .sun, and then examined 
for the gems which may adhere to the inside of tbe 
shells. The same method is followed on the Uppier 
Mis.sissippi Kiver in the United States, where in 
recent year.9 many of the finest prearls oblaintJ 
ill America have been secured. Occasionally one is 
found which when ready for the necklace, ring, or 
other ornament is worth from two hundred pounds 
to five hundred pounds. The possibility of such 
a prize tempts thousand, s of pieople ito search the 
waters not only of this stream but of several of the ■ 
western rivers which empty'' into it. 

Dredging for gems i.s also employed in the 
modern methods for .securing amber. Originally it 
was supposed that this substance 'was produced by 
the chemical action of soa-water on .stones or vegeta- 
tion; but it is now kno'wn that amljcr really forms a 
part of tlie rock-formation beneath the Baltic. To 
what extent it exi.sts if; niiknowii even to this day, 
akhough it has been taken out for over a tbonsand 
years, as already stated. Vessels equipped with 
powerful excavators or shovels operated by steam 
are used, .and the excavators, being forced along the 
bottom, tear up the masses of rock with their 
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steel jaws, and deposit tlie material in the hold 
of the vessel. When a load is secured the craft 
returns to the harhotir, where the cargo is unloaded 
and carefully looked over. This is why the yield 
of amber has been much greater in recent years 
than when it w- as obtained merely from the deposits 
at the water’s edge. 

The turguoise, like the opal, is found in the 
desolate and 'waterless parts of the -world. The 
principal deposits so far known are in the Persian 
desert and on the barren plateaus of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Usually the best specimens are taken 
from disintegrated rock, and the mining of tur- 
guoise is not only accompanied with much hardship 
on account of the location, but can only be performed 
with great difficulty. The quantity, combined with 
other stone,? as ■\vell as with gold, and by itself, is so 
extensive in the cities of eastern Europe that more 
of it is believed to be bought by gem-mercbants 
in this way than is at pre.seiit secured from the 


principal mines. This is not strange, however, for 
not only turquoise hut other precious stones are 
known to exist in remarkably large collections in 
Constantinople, as w’ell as in cities in Turkestan, 
Persia, and communities of south-eastern Europe. 
They are hidden away in ginger-jars, rugs, old boxes, 
and other receptacles of the household, where the 
owner believes there is little prospect of .searcli 
being made for them. Gem-collectors who have 
searched for stones in this part of the 'world say 
that no one can tell how many and what valuable 
specimens are tlius hidden away, only to he brought 
to light when the owner is ah,solutely forced to part 
with them through dire necessity. Undoubtedly 
many a gem brought from the famous mines of 
India, Egypt, and Persia in the past has been 
thus secreted. Professor Flinders Petrie says the 
Egyptian mines at Sinai, -worked from the 1st 
to the 20tli Dynasty, may have yielded turquoise 
and copper. 


T II E E X I L E. 


Oh, the stay-at-boine and cosy! 

And tlie girlhood cool and rosy! 

Take ye now an English posy 

Culled in tropic clime.s. 

Some old farm v?here I was greeted, 

Half -forgotten sounds repeated, 

With the ripe and mown and sheeted 

Mellow meadow smell. 

Oh, the sudden passion yearning, 

With the smothered longing burning I 

Days we knew, no more returning, 

Calling ns again. 

Still the .stream that slips and glosses 

Where the little footpath crosses: 

Still the stile, agreen -with mos.ses, 

Grained with history. 

Oh, the memories -we waken 

When the hidden deeps are shaken! 

Exiled all, imd all forsaken 

Of the land we love. 

Some old gateway wdth a stoi/, 

Where I caught a glimpse of glory — 

Light of lovers, oh, so hoary !— - 
When the world was still. 

Oh, the pitiless derision 

Of the clinging, haunting vision ! 

Pain in every pure precision 

Mirrored in the brain. 

Some gray coppice all agliiumer 

With the fretted moonlight’s shimmer. 
Gleaming out or frosting dimmer 
’Mid the summer clouds. 

: There was India for a reason, 

With a sudden rainy .season ; 

■ But. the brain devi.sed a treason, 

Dreaming in the rain. 

Some old church -with faded banners, 
Eloquent of men and manners, 

Dust of .strife and dead hosannas 

Dreaming in the stone. 

It was seeming, only seeming, 

With the -^fashen levels streaming ; 

: : Walked r then the land of dreaming, 

Down an English lane. 

Dust of anguish and of joyance, 

Grumbled pleasure and annoyance, 

Past tlie reach of e’en clairvoyance, 

Besting in the stone. 

Dear familiar ways and muddy, 

With the sunset -ivarm and rudely; 

Dainty feet arest from -Rmlking. 

Pretty lips apeace from talking ; 

Cold the jest and dead the balking, 

Silent in the stone. i 

Some old lichen on the coping 

As I left it, and was hoping, 

And the evening owl amopiiig 

In the ivy-tree. 

r.nried iale.s of buried trea.siu-e, 

Vanished grace of vanished leisure, 

Hushed the laugh and stilled the pleasure, 
Echoing in the stone. 

Still the oak we used to .scramble 

Standing Icnee-dcep in the brambln, 

Winding path and woodland ramble, 

Gloaming to the night. 

Oh, tlie ,sim on pretty face.s ! 

Oh, the all-forgotten graces ! 

Lost delight and lawn and laces, 

Mouldering in the stone. 

In familiar fa.shion I’oaming 

Prom the gleiiming to the gloaming, 

Clouds of sunset fleeced and foaming 

From the fount of night. 

It was seeming, only seeming. 

With the sodden levels steaming ; 

Gone the land and dead the dreaming — 
Di-eaming in the stone. 

JoHx Bav. 
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Would tliat William Laidlaw, the friend, factor, 
and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott, had left such a 
record as that of Evander Maciver ; we had Icnown 
more of the sayings and doings of Sir Walter and 
the brilliant circle around him at Abbotsford, as 
well as of his literary methods. Laidlaw was Scott’s 
valued friend in field, stream, and study, and was 
introduced by him to Blackwood and Constable, for 
both of whom he did good literary work. His poetical 
feeling is shown in the song, ‘ Lucy’s Flittin’,’ the 
scene of which may have been at The Glen, near his 
farm of Traquair Knowe, Innerleithen. He kept a 
journal of the visits made by Scott and Leyden to 
Yarrow and Ettrick in 1801, where the two were 
hunting up ballads for the Minstrelsy, an enterprise 
in which Laidlaw was also lielpfirl. This jonrnal has 
been edited by Mr James Sinton for the Hawick 
Arclueological Societ}'. Portions of it were printed 
in Ahhotsford Notanda by Bobert Carruthers, and 
in the two articles which he wrote on Laidlaw for 
CJJuirnbers in 1845, William Laidlaw (1780-18-15), 
who was born at the sheep-farm of Blackhcnnso, 
Selkirkshire, never was a successful practical farnicr, 
although proficient in theory and knowledge. When 
Scott had to part with him after 1825, he became a 
factor in Eoss-shire. Scott said of him : ‘He is 
one of my oldest and best friends in this country, a 
man of a singularly original and powerful mind, 
acquainted with science, well skilled in literature, 
and an excellent agriculturist.’ Lockhart rcdates 
how Laidlaw made the suggestion which led to 
Scott’s St Ronalds Well ; and the turning-point in 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s life was his residence with 
the Laidlaws at Blackhouse. 

As there is some difference between the duties of 
the English estate-agent and the Scottish factor, w'e 
set down those of a land-agent in England, furnished 
by Mr Thomas Stirton, F.S.I., late of the IFar Depart- 
ment Estate Office, Figheldean, Salisbury, now ageni 
to Lord Eendlesham,wdio defines them as follouw : 
The letting of land, buildings, shootings, waters, 
I and quarries. The management of home farm, 
I woods, plantations, waters, .shootings, roads, fencing, 
1 drainage, and water-supplie.s. The supervision of 
Reserved.] , Mabch 10, 1906, 


or land-steward ; in England, as an 
estate or land agent. Under w-hat- 
name he is known, that gentle- 
man occupiies a very responsilile 
jiosition, and Iceeps the machinery 
moving on great or small estates, and ofttimes 
exercises more power than the proprietor, who 
may be non-resident. He raises or reduces rents, 
makes valuations, and arranges for the Imilding and 
repair of farms and cottages. Eobert Burns, in his 
stinging satire on a cruel factor, noted some of the 
many waiys in which, in the Scotland of his day, the 
factor might act as a tyrant ; 

I’ve noticed, on our laird's conrfe-day, 

And inonie a time niy lieart’s been wae, 

Poor tenant bodie.s, scant o’ cash, 

How they mann thole a factor’s snash : 

He ’ll stamp and threaten, curse and swear. 

He ’ll apprehend them, iioind tlieir gear; 

While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble. 

And hear it a’, and fear and tremlile. 

Yet we should remember tliat the factor here 
sketched, harsli as he was, may have been doing what 
he thought his duty and obeying imstructions. The 
factor whose life-story forms the apology for this 
paper was a perfect Higliland gentleman in every 
relation of life. Ho one can. read the Memoirs 
of a Highland Gentleman: being the Reminiscences 
of Evander Maciver of Scour ie, edited by the Eev. 
George Henderson (T. & A. Constable), without 
admiratiGn- AVe have a picture of the adminis- 
tration of : a great Highland .estate ; the trials and 
triumphs of the estate-agent’s life, with example.s, 
over the long period during which he held office, of 
the increase in comfort and Avoll-being of crofter and 
farmer. When he is master of his craft, a judge of 
stock and of crops, a bit of a lawyer as well as business 
man, and a good farmer, his lot is that of a country 
genileman, and he need seareely envy the owner of 
the estate which he manages. No doubt he has his 
worries — as what situation is free of them'l — but they 
need not be financial, as those of the owner of the 
estate so often are ! 
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ftll estate buildings and improYenieiits, witL tlie 
siirveymg, valuing, and reporting upon, sites for 
building or other pnii'poses. The making of plans 
and estimates in connection with all works on the 
estate. The preparing of agreements and leases, 
overlooking the staff, and the supervision and keep- 
ing of all estate aceomits and moneys. The collec- 
tion of tithes, manorial, quit, and other rents ; also 
royalties. The holding of manorial courts, and 
work preparatory to enfranchisement. The protec- 
tion of estate from trespass. Such an estate-agent 
must ho a gentleman of culture and have a thorough 
training for the position, which may be worth from 
two hundred to fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
according to size of estate, and exclusive of house. 

Evander Maciver was all this, after a Scottish 
fashion, on the estates of the Duke of Sutherland, 
and something more where, as has been said, the 
Duke was Providence and the factor was his 
prophet. The position has thus been described : 

‘ The landlord was wealthy, kind - hearted, and 
generous. The factor was intelligent and capable ; 
knew every man, woman, and child in his many 
miles of territory ; was himself of chieftain’s stockj 
a hereditary and acknowledged leader ; aird, besides, 
had those gifts of character and intellect %Yhich 
rai.sed him above those born his equals, securing 
for him the respect of dukes and crofters.’ Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower thought Maciver the 
finest specimen of a Highland gentleman he had 
known. Maciver stood over six feet, was strong in 
proportion, and had a commanding jsresence and a 
fine musical voice. Dr Donald Masson, who knew 
him, says : ‘Maciver has left his mark for good in 
every township in Assynt ; he was great as a. road-, 
maker (like Sir John Sinclair), a promoter of educa- 
tion, and the faithful servant of a good master,, who 
con}) ted hinjself hut God’s steward for the weal of 
the people.’ Maciver looked back with the. greatest 
.satisfaction on the help he had given to assist a thoxi- 
sanJ eroftei’S to Upper Canada and Cape Breton. 
It cost the Duke about seven thousand potmds, hut 
he says it was well-spent money j . yet apparently 
more needs to be done in this direction. 

General Booth offered some time ago to settle 
one thousand five hundred families on land in the 
coloiue.s if the Government would provide, . say, 
three hundred thou.sand pounds for that purpose. 
Mr Joseph Pels also made an offer. Provided the 
Government n-ssisted with a sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds, he would make one of twenty to 
gnaranteci the settling of one thorr.sand five hundi’ed 
families in this country. Mr Herring in 1905 gave 
the Salvation Army control of one hundred thousand 
pound.s in trust for home colonisation. Lady Strath- 
cQiia contributed ton thousand guineas to the Queen’s 
fund for the unemployed, nine thousand guineas of 
which was to be usetl in enabling deserving work- 
people and their families to emigrate to Canada. 

In reading the report of the Local Government 
Board on the sanitary condition of .the Lew.s, one 
realises to what depths our crofters and squatters 




may sometimes sink Avhen left to themselves. Tt 
recalls the saying of Lord Cockb urn that where God 
had planted a garden, man had planted a hog-sty. 
In the townships of Back and Tong, in the pavisli 
of Stornoway, houses exist with walls of two rows 
of loose stones with earth between, and five or six 
feet thick. The roof is a wooden framework, (jn 
which turf is laid and covered with straw thatching, 
which allows of about two feet between the thatch 
and outside walls for moisture to trickle in. The 
inside walls of the living and sleeping rooms are in 
most cases covered with a thin layer of clay, which 
is whitewashed. The houses are entered through a 
door leading into the byre, and from it you either 
enter the living-room directly or through a door in 
the wooden partition. The floor of the house is the 
surface-soil covered with a thin layer of clay. Prom 
the living-room, in the centre of the clay floor, the 
smoke curls up from a peat-fire and finds its ^vay 
through a hole in the roof. Sitting round the floor 
in their stockings are old women and young bare- 
footed children; sheep, lambs, and other animals are 
sometimes there also. In the byre, separated only 
by a wooden partition from the living-room, the 
cows may he standing up to their knees in manni-e, 
with a percolation of fluid into the .sleeping- room. 

It is good to know that strong efforts are being 
made by the people themselves and by the sanitary 
authorities to improve matters. Provost Andensun 
of Stornoway, in noting what has been done, said 
lately that nine hundred new houses had been built 
since the passing of the Crofters Act. Many of 
these houses had been built with the help of 
servant -girls and young men who had left the 
island to seek their livelihood in the south. I’hc 
Congeisted Districts Board is also doing its best 
towards improvement. Mr Maciver ani.l the Dtikc 
of Sutherland did all they could to ame]i(3rate the 
condition of the crofters. When the Sutherl;m*l 
family acquired the Reay estates iu 1829 a road was 
made, sixty-one miles in length, at a cost of forly 
thousand pounds, which proved of immense beiiotlt 
to the crofters. On the deer-forest there was an 
annual outlay of four: thousand five hundred pounds. 

The importance of the factor or estate-agent is 
great when large land reclamation schemes are 
. afoot. The first Duke of Sutherland would hai’e 
been well advised if he had taken the advice of his 
factors as to land reclamation near Lairg. The 
Duke, acting as liis own commissioner, spent over 
one hundred thousand pounds on the Shiness land- 
reclamations, much of tbe deep rao.sses costing owr 
forty pound.s an acre. His efforts ended in failure, 
and much of the land has reverted to its original 
worthlessness. Maciver’s advice to take in fifty 
or sixty acres at a time by way of experiment was 
throtvn away. 

Evander ifaciver was horn at Stornoway, 9th 
September 1811. His mother, Catherine RohertS(.)n, 
was a dattghter of the Collector of Custom.s, Storno- 
way ; his father was a general merchant, who .sent 
liis son to Edinburgh in order that he might receive 
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a good education. He attended Edinburgh Academy 
and University, and gained, besides other acc'oin- 
plishinent.s, a knowledge of Latin and Greek, while 
town life smartened up the country-bred boy, Scott 
once visited the Academy, and young Maciver I'ead 
a part of his lesson in the novelist’s hearing. He 
remembered the heavy, dull- looking, red- faced, 
gray-haired gentleman, who kept his head and face 
down without the smallest appearance of animation. 
After an apprenticeship at farming, young Maciver 
helped hi.s father in business, and from 1834 to 1845 
acted as factor to Mr David.son of Tulloch, a "well- 
known Highland gentleman. At the same time he 
acted as hank-agent in Dingwall, and greatly increa.sed 
the business, before his appointment as factor to the 
Duke of Sutherland at Scourie in 1845, at a salary 
of four hundred pounds a year, with a free house 
and a small farm. He lived to the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two, and having retired in 1895, at the age 
of eighty-five, from his factorsliip to the Duke of 
.Sutherland, became occnpairt of Scourie House and 
•offices, with an annuity of three hundred pounds a 
year, retaining also his post as agent for the deer- 
forests of the Duke of Westminster. He wa.s an 
elder in the Church of Scotland, and factor in suc- 
eession for three Duke.s of Sutherland, in Assynt, 
Durness, and Eddraehillis. 

Casting liis eye backivard over a long life, Maciver 
notices bow greatly the working- classes have im- 
proved their position, with higher Wages and cheaper 
food, including tea and sugar. He had paid a 
shilling a pound for sugar which can now be got 
for twopence halfpenny, and five shilling.? and sis 
.shillings per pound for tea which can now be 
had for one .shilling and sixpence, or two .shillings. 
Clothing and slices, he think.?, are dearer than they 
were fifty years ago ; but the condition of the work- 
ing-cla.sses has been greatly ameliorated. One indica- 
tion is tbat they get butcher meat, then a luxury 
only indulged in upon great occasions. The income 
of proprietors from arable land i.s one-half w'hat it 
ivas half a century ago. Some of the sheep-farms on 
Highland e, states have fallen 50 per cent., chiefly 
owing to the decline in value of home-grown wool. 
The imports from Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Cape are partly responsible for this. The large 
imports of stock have also kept down the price of 
■cattle and. sheep. More than once in his narrative 
Maciver .state.? that were it not for the rents paid 
for shooting,? and fishings on Highland estates, 
c'.specially those upon, which crofters are numerous, 
they would produce little or nothing for the laud- 
lord, The burden of rates and a.sse.ssment for the 
poor, lunacy, and police, in addition to expense of 
management, swallow,? up a large portion of the 
rents, leaving little over. The Au.stralinn sheep- 
farmers, apart from drought.?, can make money; 
but it would appear that some people make money 
in this country also, for Maciver mentions a certain 
William Gunn who came to Sutherland in 1832 
with five hundred pounds, and died worth twenty- 
five thousand. 


Mr Maciver lived to see the times change a.s 
chronicled by the poet : 

Thus, where the shrouded hills for ages past 
Had known no voices save the storms and streams, 

Scandal and gossip now profane the blast, 

And daily posts disturb the poet’s dreams, 

MHiere the lone eagle .swept the vacant air, 

Fashion’s gay creatures now distract the sight ; 

Wild birds of paradise flit here and there, 

And owls of politic.? infest the night, 

‘Pan-itch’ scarce lingers on the breakfast scene, 
‘Toddy’ still dribbles, but the claret flows, 

And the rich incense of the French cuisine 
Smother.? the haggis and the hardy brose. 

Mr Maciver, although he did not admire Mr 
Gladstone as a politician, liked him as aMimn. Ho 
met the great statesman between 1850 and 1860, once 
at Dunrobin and next at Loch Inver, and travelled in 
his company from Loch Inver to Scourie, and thenee 
to Lochmore Lodge. The factor found Hr Gladstone 
simple in his manners, pleasing and agrehahle in 
society, with an insatiable curio.sity regarding High- 
land subjects, especially as to the superstitions 
of the common people. Mr Maciver was able to 
introduce Mr Gladstone to certain people Who be- 
lieved that there v'ere persons who had the; power 
of injuring the milk of cows belonging to any one 
they disliked. On one occasion the cow’s of hfr 
Macdonald of Loch Inver cea.sed to give milk for a 
day or two, A sailor on board one of his vesssels 
was credited nvith the power of re.st.oring it. He 
was .sent for, and said he would regnire an liour or 
two in the milk-house for that; purpo.se. After he 
came out and returned to his ship, it was found that 
he had drunk the cream off every dish in the dairy. 
The cows are said to liave recovered in a day nr twi>. 
Mr Gladstone at dinner asked Mr. Maciver if he 
had ever seen an eagle at Scourie. .He replied, only 
too often, and that they were destructive to lambs, 
pouncing upon them, and carrying them off to their 
nests to feed their young ones. Mr Maciver’s wife’s 
mother wais a relative of Mr J olin Gladstone , his o^vn 
wife was related to Flora Macdonald, and po.s 3 os.sc'd 
soiric relics of Priirce Charles Edward. He liked Sir 
John Fowler, the eugineer of the Forth Bri<lge, hlr 
’i\.Iacivev was tlie intermediary in connecUon with 
the purchase of a Highland estate, upon, which 
Sir John built a mansion at a cost of thirty thou- 
sand pounds. He. spent some time with Sir John 
Milliii-s at .Fowler’s mansion of Hraomore, and took 
the arti,st to the i.sland of Handa, where the dills 
are very high and perpendicular, and. where .so.a- 
birds ne.sLle in thousands. They .saw a man at the, 
top of the cliffs, in seaman’s dres.s, with a rope in his 
hand, catching birds tvilli a rod and line in. which 
: there wa.s a loop which was passed over the head of 
the bird. The rod was pulled up, and the birds were 
I killed and ])ut in. a bag, and afterwards they were 
salted in barrels for whiter use. Millais regretted he 
j could not stay to paint the wild .scenery here. 

I Mr Maciver’s advice to discouraged emigiants is 
I worthy of Smiles or Andrew Carnegie : ‘Almost all 
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our tiwibles and misfortunes arise from tlie want of 
good, honest, steadj^ qualities, either in ourselves or 
others. My advice to you i.s not to come hack to 
this country, hut to stay where jmu are.’ He helped 
many deserving young people who showed ability 
and perseverance. One who knew him records : 
‘He had to do the best for the Duke, but he had 
also to do the best for the Duke’s people. His was 
no mere piolicy of getting the highest possible rental 
from the land ; he had to see that no rent was higher 
than the tenant could afford to pa3^ He had to 
suggest and carry out imiirovements in churches, 
schools, roads ; the administration of justices’ justice 
.and public health, were indeed among the minor of 
his cares. The improvement of flocks and herds ; the 
provision of fresh seed-potatoes, oats, and barley ; the 
introduction of new agricultural machinery, manure, 
and appliances— these were his care and duty all his 
life.’ That he did all this so well for half a centui-y 
enrolls him higli in tlie ranks of estate-agents. 

The estate-agent, proprietor, farmer, philanthro- 
pist, are all at work in their own way, and the 
strong light of public opinion is shed on the prob- 
lem of the condition of the people. There has been 
publi.shod Tin: Pfvndples of Lundml Estate Manaric- 
vient, by IT. H. Smith (Arnold). Thu Export of 
the Scottish Commimon on Agriculture in Benmarh 
(Blackwood) is of value to farmers and factors. Of 
general interest is Ilow to Build or Buy a Country 
Cottage CHeineimnn). Then there are Modern Hous- 
ing ia To'wn and Omnitrij, by James Cornos, and The 
Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, held at Letch- 


wortli, which contains plans for cottages from one 
hundred and fifty pounds upwards. Thousands of 
visitors went to see the Garden City at Letchworth ; 
almost every landowner in the House of Commons 
paid the place a visit. Lord Carrington has given 
his exq^erience in cottage-building. He has provided 
cottages in Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire for 
forty-three families at a cost of six thoi\sand seven 
Imndred and thirty-seven pounds, or one hundred 
and fifty-six pounds fourteen shillings each. The cot- 
tages are of brick, and each contains a kitchen, .sit- 
ting-room, three bedrooms, wash-liouse, and pantry. 
The foolish restrictions of many rural boards 
do not seem to have pressed heavily with him. 
But there is nothing wonderful about the i:>rice 
mentioned above. The Congested Districts Board 
of Scotland has built well-planned and comfort- 
able cottages in the island of Lewis at a much 
lower figure than those at Letchworth. The Duke 
of Bedford, in his story of A Great Agricultural 
Estate (Murray), in which he relates the origin of 
Woburn and Thoniey, and reviews its history for 
eiglity yeai's, concludes that ■while the circumstances 
of the labourei’.s had improved, taxation, both local 
and imperial, had increased ; that rent had dis- 
apjmared not only from Thorney but from his 
Bedfordshire and Buckingham.shire estates ; and 
that the possession of these properties now entailed 
upon the o'wner a heavy annual loss. Men such 
as Evancler Maciver, who know where the shoe 
pinches, are invaluable in making the most and 
best of such conditions. 


A S T 0 R M T M 0 E N I F a. 

CEAPTEK XXX. 


HE .=ea.coii was drawing to a close. 
It would not be li-ue to say that 
Betty had not rather enjoyed it on 
the whole. With youth and health 
careering through her veins, beauti- 
ful and much admired, she certainly 
was able to throw herself into the distractions of 
the hour ; but there was an intolerable ache and 
hitter sense of injury ever pre.scnt with her when 
she hail time to think. 

She had loved Hariestone very deeply, and was 
not a girl to love lightly or able to irn-love easily. 
Tlie very thought of marriage with any one else 
was repugnant to her, and she refused more than 
one good ofi’er in the course of the season. 

She enjoyed her rides in the Park with her uncle, 
Lord Foi-syth, as mnch us anything. 

They were pacing up the side of tlie Row one 
evening when a couple flashed pa.st them. The 
Row was thinning, and a canter might he indulged 
in with safety. 

‘ Why, that is Jack ! ’ .said Lord Forsyth. ‘ Who 
is the lovely lady ?’ 

‘Mrs Foggo,’ said Betty uneasily. ‘Slie is a great 


friend of Jack’s. It is curious, for Jack doe.s not 
usually trouble himself much about ladies. Blioofc- 
ing is all lie reallj’ cares for, .and lie liaics London 
and going out. Mother has the greatest difticulty 
in gel ting him to go to a b.'dl occasional! .y.’ 

‘Iluniph!’ said his lordship. ‘I know Foggo a 
little. Rather a good chap. Rolling in money. 
He gave me .seven hundred ponnd.s fur a horse 
called Jackdaw once, after seeing him jump the 
Langtoii brook with one of the whips. I think 
Master Jack had better beware of Mrs Foggct, 
though. Rather a belle dame sans meroi style of 
lady, don’t you know. So I um told ; but 1 must 
not talk like this to you, child.’ 

Betty smiled. ‘One sees and learns a good many 
new things during a London season, Uncle Daddy, 
I find.’ 

‘ I suppo.so so, worse luck ! ’ he muttered. ‘ But 
I must go home, dear. I am dining early and going 
to a play for once.’ And they turned out uf the Park 
and went their respective ways. 

As Betty had said, up to now young Fitzhugh 
had carcil hut little for ladies’ society. Grou.se 
and black-game, even the plump partridge and fat 
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plieasant, far oiitweiglied its charms iu his young 
eyes. He hated what he called ‘rotting about 
London' and going out; but now a change had 
come over him. Mrs Foggo had come across him 
at a ball, to which he had been taken, much against 
his will, by his mother, and had cast an approving 
glance on the tall young figure and close-cropped 
curly head, and had bidden her slave for the time 
being bring him up to her to be introduced. 

‘You won’t get much out of him,' said the slave 
sullenly. ‘ He hates ladies, and only cares for grouse 
and dogs.’ , 

‘Does hel’ she said, smiling. ‘How nice! Go 
and fetch him.' 

Her bidding was done, and Jack spent the rest 
of tlie evening at her side. They danced together, 
supped together, sat out together, and she drove 
him home iu her brougham. 

Now Jack was to he seen iu every ballroom and 
haunt where she was likely to be found, slipping 
into the place of the discarded slave, who gnashed 
his teeth with fury, and took up with a ‘Gaiety 
girl,' a strange hut coarse likeness of Mrs Foggo, 
on whom he lavished diamonds to such an extent 
as entirely deprived his parents and pretty young 
sisters of their customary house for the Loudon 
season for years to come, when the bloom was con- 
siderahly: olf the rye witli all of them. 

Mrs Foggo kept her adorers well in hand. George 
Foggo had no fears on the head that she would 
allow them to overstep the line she drew. His 
passion for her beautiful face had burnt itself out 
long ago, and he took a kind of grim pleasure iu 
watching her games, as he called them. He had 
fathomed her cold, cruel nature to its depths, and 
knew her power of inflicting suffering but too well ; 
but she was absolutely passionless. He had been 
madly in love wltli her, thinking, with the fatuous- 
ness of men, that such love as his must meet with 
a I’csponse in time ; she was so young, her home 
had been so unhappy, and he had taken her ovit 
of it. He was pathetically patient. She had only 
to breathe a wish and it was gratified. He was at 
her feet. 

At length ho awoke from his dream. He saw her 
tortu]‘e a little pet animal he had given her, and a 
huge disgust and revulsion arose iu him, and he 
saw her as she was. He shook his great shoulders, 
breathed a heavy sigh of freedom, and went his own 
way. He stood by her side in the eyes of the 
■world ; but henceforth he led his own life apart. 

He saw how it was with Jack, and was a little 
sorry for the bright boy, and would have saved him 
from his fate. ‘ He is too good for that,’ he said to 
himself. ‘ But what 's one to do ? ' he said, with a 
French shrug, as he lit a big cigar. 

Jack was growing haggard. The fever was in his 
blood, and imaged. The strain was telling on him, 
and Betty's pillow was often wet with tears when 
she saw how ill and -worried he looked. Mrs Foggo 
played with him as a cat plays with a mouse, and 
the hoy’s whole nature seemed changed, and he only 


lived iu her presence. All else was as nothing to 
him. 

‘ Thank Heaven the season is nearly over ! ’ tliought 
Betty. ‘He will surely come to Dmiacaith for the 
grouse.’ 

The boy, tossing and groaning on his feverish 
bed at night, vowed over and over again that he 
wovdd keep away from the woman who was 
poisoning his life. 

‘Sometimes I. hate her,’ he thought, ‘and then 
she seems to understand, and looks at me with her 
great licpiid eyes, and asks wluit is the matter, 
laying her soft hand on mine, and I feel as if I 
could sell my soul to crush her to death, in .ray 
arms. And Foggo is so jolly to me always; he is 
such a good chap. What on earth shall I do ? For 
she says she is dying to come to Duascaith. What 
on earth — what on eartli shall I do? ' and again he 
turned his hot pillow. 



CHAPTER XX.XI. 

T was very hot. The wood pavement 
threw off acrid fumes which floated in 
at the window of her drawing-room, 
where Lady Fitzhiigh sat, arrayed in a 
comfortable and flowing foulard gown, waving a 
huge green fan to and fro. 

An odious neighbour bad lately painted his 
house, and the oily smell also floated in uii the 
summer breeze, which caused the sun-blinds to flap 
and tbe smuts and dirty bits of paper in tlie street 
to dance, but failed to cool the air. 

Johnnie lay flat on his back on tlie carpet, on a 
spot of sunshine that had stolen in, lii.'s four paws iu 
the air, his head on one side, hi.s pink tongue lolling 
out. The door opened, and Betty came in ; hut he 
was too exliausted to do more than wag his tail in 
a feeble manner. 

‘My dear, how can you look so cool? ’ said Lady 
Fitzhugh. Betty was garbed in a white cotton 
frock, a big white hat on her head, a biincli of deep- 
red roses in her hand. ‘ Do look at Johnnie ! Did 
you ever see such an impo.ssihle attitude?’ 

‘ I brought you these, mother ; they arc such a 
fine colour, and like those on the hush in the comer 
of the garden at Dmiscaith. They made me long 
for Dunscaith.’ 

‘ Yeis. I, too, am hegimiing to long for Dunscaith. 
Of course we must wait for the garden party at the 
Palace, and I think we might go hoirie the day after. 
We have done the season liandsomely, and no one 
can say we have hidden oiU’selve.s under bu-shels.’ 
Lady Fitzhugh’s metaphors were sometimes rather 
peculiar. ‘ Don’t .say anything to Juice, or she will 
begin packing at once, and whatever I want will be 
“at the bottom of the large di'css-basket, m’lady. 
Does your ladyship wish me to unpack the dress- 
basket?" It make.s me hot to think of her.’ 

^Poor old. Joice!’ .said Betty, ‘I think a move 
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takes years off her life. Odd, fur she must have 
made many in the course uf her career. I will 
just go and put these iu water in your room, 
mother.’ 

It was the day of the Queen’s garden party — a 
lovely daj'', still and clear for Loudon, a j)le£isant 
air tempering the rays of the brilliant sun. It was, 
alas and alas ! the last time on which many of lier 
devoted subjects would gaze on tlio "beloved and 
revered features of the Queen ; the last time on 
which the exipiisite silvery tones of the most 
beautiful voice in the world would be heard by 
the favoured ones to whom she spoke during her 
progresses through the crowd iu the gardens, iu 
lier carriage with its gray horses and the scarlet- 
coated outriders ; gentle, gracious words to the 
mother with sons at the front in South Africa 


fighting her battles ; to the wife whose husband had 
returned safe, if maimed for life ; to the old whose 
life-histories she knew ; to some of the young. 

We shall never see her like again. She is now 
one of the saints of God, taking the rest.: she has 
indeed earned after the long life so full of immense, 
and probably at times almost intolerable, respon- 
sibility, care, and private sorrow. 

The great heart so easily moved by the sorrows of 
others is still. 

This sad earth has surely been made better by 
her life and example; but the loss to the Empire 
over which she ruled so long with such inspired 
wisdom and goodness must always be irrepai*- 
able, and is not yet realised in its far-reaching 
magnitude. 

(To he continued.) 


By One in the Seceet. 


total paid-up capital of British 

’ 

apipu’oxiuiately £1,208,500,000, and 
the average dividend paid thereon 
was Oiily 3"42 per cent. The reader 
may, therefore, pertinently in(.|uire, 
‘IWpy do not British railways j)ay better?’ The 
ipiestiou looks so simple that one probably expects 
an immediate and concise answer. An apoproxi- 
niatelp'' correct answer would be, ‘Because of the 
competiLion between the railways themselves but 
an explanation of the answ-er shows that the reasons 
are mncli more complex and obscure than tlie words 
at first blush denote. ^Ve .shall also show later that 
mi.smauageuieuit and cxtravag/ince are other factors 
that contribute lu the lu'.v dividends ppaid by British 
railways. 

In the first jfiace, we would point out that our 
railways do not p.ay (piitc so badly as the figures 
already quoted \vou1d lead the reader to assume. 
Tijere is imduded in the total capjital the not incon- 
siderable sum of ,-6193,500,000, representing over 
15 per cent, of the paid-up capital, vulgarly known 
as ‘ water,’ hut eujdioniously de.scribed in the oflicial 
returns as ‘irominal additions on the consolidation, 
converision, and division of stocks.’ Excluding thi.s 
sum, the average rate of dividend is 4*03 per cent., 
which by no jueans can he considered a fair return 
upon the capital invested. 

The llnst item of loss caused by the acute com- 
petiLio]i between the railways results, from the 
construction of compseting lines, or the building of 
railways through districts the traffic from which it 
i.H known from the first can never piroduce a profit. 
Hallway directors and exp)crt.s describe such lines as 
‘strategic railways,’ and defend their construction 
by asserting that if they (the A Eailway) do not 
occupy the district, the competing oompany (the B 
Eailway) will do so. The inferred logic of this 


method of reasoning is that it pays the A Eailway 
to build a, line and war/c ft at a loss to prevent the 
B Eailway from doing so ! The ordinary business- 
man w'ould soon be in the hankruptcy court if he 
conducted his affairs on this pfiiilanthropiic basis. , 
"With regard to lines that actually compete, tlie 
method of procedure is somewhat as follows ; The 
C Eailway has a lucrative traffic from Z to X ; .so 
in course of years the D Eailway, by devious 
means, manages to get a route betw'een the same 
pfiaces. The .same volume of traffic must now he 
divided between the two railways ; but though the 
ti’affic w'as sufficient to su|)p5ort the original line, a 
half of the revemxe, falls far .short of paying it 
an adequate dividend, whilst the new line, wliich 
has doubtless cost 50 pier cent, more to coji, struct, 
fare,s far ■worse. The. figures would prohabiy wmrk 
out like this ; Original dividend .earned by the C 
Eailway, with the whole of the traffic, 5 per cent,. 
The additional facilities and sein'ices provided in 
consequence of the compieti Lion have probably re- 
duced the pu’ofit to 4 per cent., of w'hich C’.s portion 
is half —2 pier cent. As the new line, cost more to 
construct, its .share of the pirolit would not piai 
more than pier cent. ; but it mu,st of neces.sity 
work the ivaflic at a greater percentage of the grop.-: 
recei])tR than the original line, hence the actual 
working may re.sult in a los.s or a profit upi to -I pier 
cent. or so on the capital outlay. 

Eeaders may pirobahly wonder why railways are 
so willing to iindei't.ake the construction of these 
competing aixd ‘strategic’ lines. Each compiany 
has a large stalf of ofiicer.s, such as solicitors, sur- 
veyors, valuers, and engineers, who must he kepfi, 
employed, or otherwise the railways would dispiense 
■with their services ; then outside assistanoe in all 
the pirofessions mentioned above has to he invoked 
in connection with the projection and construction 
of the new lines, and most men are willing to do. 
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tlieir friends a ‘good turn’ when some one else hears 
the cost. ‘Good turns’ (at the shareholders’ ex- 
pense) amongst railway officers are all too common. 
The Z Eailway promotes a Bill, and calls as wit- 
nesses on its behalf the general manager of the Y 
Company, the goods manager of the X Company, 
the traffic superintendent of the W Compan^y, and 
the engineer of the V Company. The I) Railway, 
which opposes the Bill, calls a similar set of wit- 
nesses from the E, F, G, anid H Railways. All 
these officers are paid extravagant fees, and are 
away from their real work for many weeks during 
each parliamentary session ; and, strange as it may 
seem, the railways manage to be worked as efficientiy 
hy the subordinate officials as if all the highly paid 
officers were each directing their respective depart- 
ments. 

The whole system of promoting Bills and oppos- 
ing rival parliamentary schemes is extravagant and 
wasteful. Not only are all the chief officers away 
from their real duties during the time Parliament 
is sitting ; but, in addition, during the autumn the 
legal, engineering, and surveying staff are fully 
employed in preparing the campaign for the next 
session. The several thousand pounds that figure 
in the half-yearly accounts as ‘ Parliamentary Ex- 
penses ’ do not take into account tlie great length of 
time that all the chief officers, with huge salaries 
and a whole host of attendants, devote to the 
parliamentary fight. There are also the railway 
contractors, and builders of locomotives and rolling- 
stock, who are naturally alwa 3 fs anxious for new 
lines to be built ; these gentlemen, as may he 
e-xpected, make it their business to be on the best 
of terms with the railway magnates. Indeed, when 
the companies cannot be persuaded to embark on 
extensions, the contractors promote new lines on 
tlieir own initiative. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that of the total capital, some £86,000,000 receive 
no dividend, whilst about £28,000,000 receive 1 per 
cent, or less, and only £869,173 received during 
1904 between 9 and 10 per cent., a rate of interest 
which railways as commercial undertakings might 
reasonably be expected to return to their stock- 
holders. 

The direct competition between the railways is 
acute and mostly unnecessary, although: the public 
get some advantage from it, but nothing commen- 
surate with, the energy expended by the railways, 
Four railwa 3 ’’s (London and North-Western, Mid- 
land, Great Northern, and Great Central) compete 
for the London-Manchester traffic, and each runs a 
full service of trains daily at about the same liours. 
This is ruinous competition ; half the trains run by 
one of the line.s— the London and North-Western 
Railway, for instance — could convey the whole 
of the traffic. Leicester, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Binuinghain, Exeter, 
Plymouth, and other towns are served on some- 
Yt'hat the same, but fpiite unnecessarily liberal, 
scale. 

The services between London and Scotland are 


anolber example of tbis form of wasteful competi- 
tion ; and now the Midland has introduced acirte 
couipeiltiou into the English-Irish services by in- 
augurating the Heysham-Belfast service at a capital 
outlay of some millions, the amount of which is 
hidden from the shareholders unless they take the 
half-yearly reports for the many years during which 
the Heysliam Harbour was under construction, and 
add together the sums therein mentioned as expended 
on the work omdi lialf-yenr. Usually .such figures 
are shown in the hall-voarly reporl.-i ; hirt the hlid- 
land only slates the .sum ex])enrlod during the past 
half-year, and docs not show the amount previously 
expended, tints withholding frojii the shareholders 
itseful information. The Midland Railw.ay, for years 
hefore it jjrnjoctcd the JTcysliam route, liad a third- 
share in the Barrow-Eeifast steamers, and upon the 
opening of the new route it pui‘cha.sed another 
.share ; whilst recently it has acquired from the 
Furness Railway the remainder of the interest in 
the. Barrow steamers, so that at the present time 
the Midland Railway is running two services of its 
own to and from Belfast that eompete with each 
other ! No one suggests that the former service was 
not adequate for the traffic, and certainly nobody 
alleges that the new route has induced more pas- 
sengers to travel to or from Irelaml, or resulted 
in additional goods being forwarded, beyond the 
normal incixase in the traffic. 

Readers are beginning to learn why railways do 
not pay better. 

Another form of competition that is conducted at 
a ruinous expen.se is the recently developed through 
service between the north ami Midland.s and the 
south of Englfind. A h’.u' years ago the Great Oeii- 
Iral Railway introduced the Bernice, find /ipparently 
they were succe.s.sful enough l.u encourage other rail- 
way's to follow suit ; at any rate, the service.s were 
a good advert i.seiiuud. d'he London iind North- 
TvYstern RidlAvay was scion rmuiing through traims 
to the London, Brigliton, and South Coast line. Last 
simimer the Midland and Great Northern introduced 
through, services to the London and South-Western, 
and South-Eastern and Chatham, Railways, and the 
Groat Western Railway also increa.sed its through 
service. We should not like to set out in cold print 
the loss the.se through services inflict upon the com^ 
panics. Three or four pas.sengcrs for the through 
coaches are a good load ; but fi'equcntly they travel 
with hut one, whilst sometimes no passengers -are 
carried hy the Great Northern and Midland through 
coaches. The average actual cost of running trains 
is 39’S3d. per train-mile, so that forty thircl-cluss 
j)assengers would be required for each of the through 
trains to ])ay working expienries. The loss to the 
railway.s from these .services must amount to a large 
.sum in the twelve months. 

Competition between railways has given to travel- 
lers the numerous advantages tliey now enjoy ; but, 
as paiisengers i'>ay no more for these benefits, obvi- 
ously their cost comes out of the profits that belong 
to the shareludders. When it is borne in mind that 
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for a penny a mile, or less, one can travel in a 
dining-car, reclining in an arm-chair stuffed and 
padded, the coach being steam-heated and electrically 
lighted, and having lavatory accommodation — maga- 
zines with which to while away the time are even 
provided in some instances — it is evident we are 
getting good value for our money. 

The speed of the trains has greatly increased, and 
eonaeq^uently more powerful engines, heavier rolling- 
stock, and stronger permanent way are necessary ; 
all these mean additional expense both in first cost 
and maintenance to the railways. Such advantages 
being available for the ‘ R is not 

surprising that second-class and first-class travellers 
form a negligible quantity of the total. 

When the parliamentary fare was fixed at a penny 
a mile, the percentage of working expenses to gross 
receipts was nearer 40 per cent, than 50 per cent. ; 
to-day the cost of working is 62 per cent, of the 
gross receipts. Parliamentary passengers were then 
carried at a speed of twelve miles an hour by one 
train pier day ; the railway obtaining the bulk of 
the passenger receipts from third-class piassengers 
at about l|‘d. . a mile, second-class about 2d., and 
first-class nearly 3d. a mile by ordinary trains. 
Additional fares were charged by the express 
trains ; but we have ] jointed out that the railways 
have renounced all their rights in these directions, 
and so lessened the receipt per passenger, whilst 
the concessions granted have raised the cost of 
conveyance. 

The working expenses have increased in other 
directions ; but these cannot be charged against the 
companies, aithough the additional e.xpenses reduce 
the profit. The most ilagraut increase is in rates 
and taxes. Tliese ten years ago were just over 
<T3,()00,(.)00 ; now they amount to £5,000,000, being 
an inci'ease of nearly 60 ])er cent, in ten years, Por 
the piast five years the increase has been at the rate 
of about £250,000 a year. Again, the shorter hours 
now worked by the, emjiloyes, tbe liiglier wage.s 
paid, tbe elaborate precautions insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade, and the ajipreciation of all materials 
liavc materially' assisted in increasing the cost of 
working, which at the piresent time amounts to 
53. 2d, out of every 8s. 4d. received by the railways. 

In mo.st trades, when the cost of production 
increases, the price of Lire commodity is raised ; but 
competition between tbe railways p>revents even a 
suggestion of raising the fares. Third-class pmssen- 
gers would doubtless vigorously protest if the fare 
was three-halfpjence a mile ; but taking into account 
the increase in the cost of working the lines, three- 
halfpence a mile third-class bears about the same 
proportion to the working expenses as a penny a 
mile did sixty years ago. 

.'Further sources of loss to railways are the many 
‘ side-shows ’ run by the conijianies— -such as colossal 
hotels costing fabulous sums to erect and work, 
steamboat and omnibus services, dining-cars, docks, 
harbours, and various other devices for losing money 
that will occur to the reader. 


The reasons we have already given for railways 
not paying better, although disastrous to the share- 
holders, are mostly of some benefit to the railway 
traveller ; but there are other reasons why railways 
do not pay better, and from tliese the public, gain 
no advantage. 

The general expenses of British railways are on a 
lavish scale. Commencing with gigantic offices and 
an army of officials and clerks, ive find that money 
is expended in a reckless manner on every hand. 
Everything is of the best, no expense is spared, and 
every officer upwards from the hundred and one 
chiefs of the many sub-departments can practically 
spend money in ‘expenses’ of some kind or another. 
Were these men conducting businesses of their own, 
it is safe to say that the expenses would not amount 
to half the sums now disbursed. 

It is difficult to point out the exact items, and 
they are not distinguishable in the published 
accounts ; but one need spend but a day in any 
of the departmental offices of a railway to learn 
how money is wasted. Here are some of the items 
taken from the ‘ Abstracts’ relative to the expenses 
that accompany the half-yearly accounts : 

London and ISToeth-Westeen Eaidway. 


Half-year to June 1905. 

lfai) 2 Jen«?ice o/ TFaj/. --Salaries, office 6.xpeiises, 

and general superintendence £38,126 

Locomotive Pown— Salarie.s, office expenses, 

and general superintendence. 88,633 

Special expenditure.. 11,043 

Traffic PajpcKses.— Salaries, wages, &c 1,136,597 

General Charges. — Salaries of secretary, general 

manager, accountants, and clerks. 53,825 

Office expenses, sundries..... 8,777 

Travelling expenses : directors, managers, &c.*’ 1,212 

Sundry expenses not classed.. 24,824 


Total for six months., ............ ...... £1,313,537 


How is it possible for any sbareholder to dis- 
cover how many hundred thou.sand pounds of the 
£1,S'13,537 might not have been saved had due 
economy been exercised? Two items, however, are 
significant — namely, nearly £25,000 in the ‘General 
Charges ’ entered as ‘ Sundry Expeiise.s not chussed,’ 
and over £11,000 in the ‘Locomotive Power,'" which 
is ambiguously described as ‘ Special Expenditure.’ 
Seeing that the heading ‘ Special Expenditure’ 
regularly appears each half-year, ive fail to see 
w’hy it should be so described. 

Altbougb we bave given figures from the London 
and North-Western Railway accounts, much the 
SJime course is adojjted by the other companies. 
The Midland has an item of £7430 fur ‘Miscel- 
laneous Expeni3e.s’ in Traffic Expenses ‘Abstract.’ 
On the Great Central the ‘Travelling Expenses’ 
amount to £1789. M'.is(‘.ellaneons, office, travelling, 
and incidental expeirses cost the North-Eastern 
Railway £10,700 for the six months ; the North 
British .spends £11,000 for the same items, but in 


* They travel free by railway, so that the items are pro- 
bably hotel expenses. 
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respect of many items of expenditure tins company 
compares favourably with others, especially the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, which charges 
£14,634 for ‘Miscellaneous Expenses,’ £7415 for 
‘ Office and Incidental Expenses,’ and ^5035 for 
advertising. 

It is obvious that a careful manager could save 
many thousands of pounds each half-year. The 
reason they do not do so is probably that, in the 
case of successful companies, the saving would make 
no appreciable difference to the dividend (£428,856 a 
year is re(piired to pay 1 per cent, on the ordinary 
capital of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way) ; whilst most of the unsuccessful companies 
are so far off the dividend-point that the saving of 
a few thousands a year is apparently not worth 
worrying about. 

Readers will say, ‘But how about new brooms'?’ 
These do not ‘sweep clean’ for long in railway 
administration. If a junior be energetic in suggest- 
ing reforms he is snubbed ; his superior officers look 
upon his loroposals as a species of censure upon 
themselves, and the reformer and economist is given 
distinctly to understand that such energy does not 
tend to promotion. So the wise man who wants a 
better position tries to please his chief rather than 
to work for the benelit of the shareholdei’s. By the 
time one of these ‘ reformers ’ has reached an inde- 
l^endent position in the administration the need for 
energy no longer exists ; he has reached his goal, 
and so as a chief-officer he reasons, ‘ Why worry 
about tilings? Personally, I gain nothing by so 
doing, so I may as well take life easily and let 
things go on in the old groove.’ 

Railways suffer from a superfluity of officers. A 
man obtains a leading position in the administra- 
tion, and Avhen vacancies occur, his sons, nephews, 
and other relatives fill them. A chief retires, and 
a new one takes his place and introduces his rela- 
tives ; and so things go on from generation to 
generation. The ‘ vested interests’ at such centres 
as Euston, for example, would appal an outsider 
were he to examine the salaries-list and see how 
frequently the same favoured surnames occur. 

The directors who appoint the staff frequently 
have to provide places for their protegis, so that a 
good number of people are appointed not because 
they possess aptitude for the position, hut because 
they happen to have influence among the directors, 
whom, of course, the shareholders pay. A chief 
officer on a line running to the iiorth was recently 
retired: on full pay so that his position might he 
given to a protege of an athletic Mend of an 
athletic son of the chairman ! 

The London County Council has been running 
steamers (at the ratepayers’ expense) and losing 
about £1700 weekly over them during the pre.sent 
winter. As the London Count}' Council is a public 
body, the discussions at the meetings are reported 
in the press, and the public learn something of its 
.shortconxing.s ; but the Board meetings of railways 
are private, so the public hear nothing of the money 


expended on non-paying services or lost through 
errors of policy and mistakes made by the chief 
officers. Every care is taken to keep the know- 
ledge of the latter from the Board, and the execu- 
tive officers support each other in their eSbrls to 
prevent their mistakes from being made public. 

Here are a few examples of how the shareholders’ 
money is thrown away. About eight years ago the 
London and North-Western Railway had some half 
a million of money sunk in gasworks for carriage- 
lighting. It was then decided to abandon gas and 
use electricity. The Great Northern Railway ob- 
tained powers to widen, their line at Finsbury Park 
on the west side, and several properties were pur- 
chased. There were two rather large properties 
about -which terms could not he arranged ; but 
instead of referring the case to arbitration, the 
company abandoned the idea of widening on that 
side of the line and incurred the expense of a fresh 
Act of Parliament to allow of the widening taking 
place on the east side. Here a triangular block of 
shop property had to he acquired, including a 
post-office and bank. Tlie property was purchased, 
the leaseholders -were compensated, and the shoix- 
keepers bought out, all at inllated prices, as might 
he expected. Then when the haxik and post-office 
had erected new premi.ses elsewhere, and the other 
property was unoccupied— the tradesmen had taken 
shops somewhere else — the company decided not to 
proceed with the widening at all ! Some of the 
shops have been relct at nominal rents, and others 
are empty. Probably the income received from the 
properties does not pay ^ per cent, on the capital 
sunk in them. A policy .such as the above helps 
one to understand why it is railways do not pay 
better. 

The electric locomotives of the Central London 
Railway (the Twopemiy Tube) are another e.xample 
of this class of wa.ste. For .some reason or anothei-, 
only heavy engines were provided fur worlcing the 
line iirstead of motor, s affixed to some of the coaches. 
Soon after the line was opened there was an outcry 
consequent upon vibration set ujt by these heavy 
locomotives ; their use was thereupon aljandoned, 
and the more economical idan of having the motors 
attached to certain of the piassenger-coaches .sub- 
stituted. The original locomotives are now dis- 
carded ; but they have cost the sharelioldei's some 
£69,000, and interest has to be jjaid on. ibis sum 
forever. 

In the same manner the electrification of the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways 
has resulted in. the steam locomotive and usual type 
of passenger-coaches being discarded. They are 
being disposed of at almost scrap-iron prices as 
opportunity offers ; but as they figure in the 
balance-sheets of the companies as Imviiig cost 
£1,014,728, the result is that, although Llie assets 
have disappeared, interest still has to he paid on the 
sum they cost the shareholders. 

A few years hack the South-Eastern and Chatliam 
Rail-way caused general surprise by locating its 
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Loudon district locomotive-slieds at Slades Green, 
itear Dartiord, some sixteen miles from Charing 
Cross. We will not stop to inq^uire (a) the reason 
that caused the directors to adopt this course, 
(6) wlio were the owners of the land that was ac- 
«piired for the purpose of erecting the dep6t at this 
jKU'l, (r) the price given for tlie land, (d) nor the cost 
of erecting the engine-sheds, repair-shops, and ac- 
cessories. The result is, however, that every engine 
located at Slades Green has to run daily about 
tlurty-two miles * light.’ As.suming that an average 
of one hundred engines perforin the journey to 
London from Slades Green and back three hundred 
times a year, we have 32 x 100 x 300 = 960,000 miles 
of ‘light’ engine-running a year. The Board of 
Trade returns show that the cost of locomotive 
jiower per train-mile on the South-Eastern and Cliat- 
liam Railway for 1904 was ll‘79d. There is nothing 
to indicate whether the cost of ‘light’ engine- 
mileage has been added to the locomotive expenses 
before dividing the expenditure by the number of 
train-miles run for the purpose of arriving at the 
average cost of locomotive-power per train-mile. If 
it has, however, there are other exptenses incurred 
consequent upon the ‘light’ engine- running that 
liuve not been so charged, such as the wear of the 
permanent way, signals, signalling apparatus, tele- 
graphs, &c. It is evident, therefore, that if the 
cost of the ‘ light ’ eugine-mileage be not included 
in the figures upon which the Board of Trade 
calculations are based, the total expense (actual and 
consequential) is about 13d. per ‘light’ engine-mile; 
hut if the cost be included in the published figures, 
lOJ. per mile would probably cover the actual and 
consequential expense. Basing our calculations 
U])C)U the lower estimate, we find that consequent 
upon the London district running -sheds being 
located at Slades Green, instead of in the neigh- 
bourbood of Botherhithe, four miles from Cbaring 
Cross, the company is year in and year out need- 
lessly spending £30,000 on this ‘light’ engine- 
running, 100 engines x 300 days x 24 miles (dif- 
ference being Slades Green and Cbaring Cross as 
against Botherhithe and Charing Cross) x lOd., a 
sum sufficient to pay 3 per cent, interest on a capital 
of one: million poiinds ! 

The locomotive department of nearly all railways 
is a particularly wasteful one, and at the present 
time the waste is especially noticeable. There is a 
mania for mammoth locomotives, and most of the 
railways are constructing monster engines caj>able 
td’ hauling the heavy trains at the highest .speeds ; 
but they' have in normal times no trains that need 
such powerful locomotives ; consequently these giants 
constructed to haul four hundred tons at sixty miles 
an hour are put to work trains weighing one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty tons travelling forty 
to fifty miles an hour — work that can be performed 
quite as efficiently and much more econO'mically by 
the smaller engines formerly -in use. This is not 
the whole of the trouble. Each locomotive engineer 
has his otvi). idea.s, and as soon as a new chief is 


appointed he commences to put his pet theories 
into operation and to undo (at great expense) all 
that his |)redecessor did that does not correspond 
with the views of the new locomotive superin- 
tendent. This expensive change of policy is in full 
operation on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way at the pre, sent time. The late chief mechanical 
engineer was a firm believer in compound locomo- 
tives, and during recent years built many hundred 
engines on the compound principle. His succe.ssor 
is a firm adherent to the ‘simple’ system, and is 
scrapping or converting the compounds as quickl}' 
as po.ssible, at the same time building new simple 
engines of his own design in place of the compounds 
— of course at the shareholders’ expense. 

The following extract from a lecture by an 
American railroad officer shows that the locomo- 
tive faddist is not unknown in the United States : 

‘ A certain railroad company bought about twenty 
locomotives of the consolidation class, liaving the 
main, rod connected to the second pair of drivei’s. 
Another company in similar territory ordered the 
same number built from the same specifications, 
except that the main pin was placed on the third 
pair of wlieels. After some months of service each 
company decided to change this particular feature, 
the one having the long main rod shortened, and 
the other having the .short rod lengthened, with the 
result that each one (by their figures) proved a gain, 
of 10 to 12 per cent, in efficiency. Only a few years 
later two prominent trunk-lines in similar territoiy 
bought some heavy modern engines ; the drivers of 
one line were fifty-one inch centres, and the other 
forty-six inch. The first-mentioned line decided 
to increase the hauling capacity of their engines 
by reducing the size of the wheel, and purchased 
and applied forty -six -inch wheel-centres. The other 
line about tins time decided to make their engines 
more efficient by changing to a larger wheel; so they 
bought the wheel-centres thrown aside by the first- 
mentioned company, and put them on their engines, 
scrapping theirs ; and it was claimed by each com- 
pany that their engines -were 10 to 15 per cent, 
more eflicient. The question may arise in the 
minds of some as to how many changes of the kind 
mentioned above would have to be made to produce 
an engine of just twice the capacity of the original 
machine. Others may say that it was the result of 
a “fad” in each case. Some may suggest poor 
deisign, I shall leave you to draw your own 
conclusions, and I will not intrude my views 
further than to suggest that neither of the change.?, 
in my opinion, added much to the shareholder.?’ 
dividends or reduced the cost of inainteuauce of 
equipment.’ 

Much the Siime wasteful practice obtain.? in all 
departments of our railway.?, but it is more pro- 
nounced and especially noticeable in the locomotive 
department. 

There are other reasons why railways do not pay 
better ; but ive have probably said sufficient to 
enable readers to form an opinion as to certain 
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tilings that should he done, and— what is quite 
as important — things that should not he done, so 
that our raihvays may be able to pay a fair dividend 
upon the capital invested in them. 

One thing the shareholders should strenuously 
insist upon — namely, the restriction of capital o.\- 
jieiiditure as much as possible. ’Were the cajiital 
account closed altogether, numerous, items now 
charged to capital would have to be borne by 


revenue, and if such wore the case the directors and 
officers w'ould act in a more economical manner, as 
they would be certain that the slmreholders would 
not agree to many items of ex]m]iditure if they ’were 
charged to revenue. Under present circumstances 
these outlays are chai’ged to capital ; and as this is 
easily obtainable, the shareholders do not criticise 
the expeuditure as they vrould if the money were 
diverted from dividends. 


‘AUGUSTA SAY 


OHAPTEE Hi. 


EXT day, as I sauntered into the club 
dining-room about luncheon-time, 
the first man 1 espied was my 
luqtlnnv Tom M‘h!ab. He had his 
back turned to me, and ’was sitting 
at a small table witli one otlicr man. 
I ordered my modest cliop and slierry, and sat 
down alone, and studied, complacently enougb, the 
hack of Tom’s head, fair and ciuiy and close- 
cropped, and -svell set on the lad’s broad shoulders. 
Then I caught sight of the face of Toni’s guest, 
who sat o]>jiosite to Tom and so faced me. It was 
a. ilark, well-moulded face, with a powerful jaw, and 
there was a resolute look both about the square 
cliin, clean-shaved and ink-blue, and about the 
keen, deep-set eyes. He was a young man, perhaps 
half-a-dozen years Tom’s senioiy which ■^vould bring 
him out at, hall u*y own age. T wondered who this 
friend of Tom’s might be,, for his face gave evidence 
of character, and most of Tom’s friends have very 
little character — by ivhich I mean nothing un- 
charitable. 

Presently my nephew turned, saw me, sprang up, 
and, ivitli a ivord to his guest, left him and strode 
over to me. I really do think the lad likes me. 
lie i.s a go(jd sort, Tom. 

‘Hullo!’ he said. He generally addresses me as 
though I were a telephone. 

‘Glad to see you, Tom. Who is your ciever- 
looking friend with the sqtiare, cleft chin ?’ 

‘ Garrod. He ’s no end of a chap.’ 

‘In what line — the ring'?’ 

‘ Oh, come, I say, Uncle Ben i He is the only son 
of old Garrod, you kno'w.’ 

‘No, 1 do not know, my dear Tom. Ought I to 
know ? Is it a case of Burke, or ’ 

^ Burke No! Garrod is the big chemical and 
e.x).tk)sives man. Birmingham, isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh! The one that gave thirty thousand to 
found ’ 

‘ Yes, probably. He often does that.’ 

‘Really ! And what kind of thiugs does the son 
do ? His face interests me.’ 

Tom sat down astride a chair by my side and 
spoke confidentially in a lowered voice. ‘ He is a 
bit of a genius, Uncle Ben,’ he began, with boyish 
enthusiasm, ‘ and as mad as a hatter ! He is on the 


bjose end now, poor chap ! Father given him a 
fortnight to think it over.’ 

‘Ah! I was Just wondering -what brought him 
the honour of your friendship.’ 

Tom looked Ijiauk. ‘ 1 ’ve advised him to give it 
up,’ he observed. 

‘ Ho does not look acquiescent,’ I objected, 
‘but he does look decidedly decisive. To think 
it over, did you say ? He won’t take long, with 
that head ! But I should fancy he prefers doing to 
tiunldug.’ 

Tom nodded. ‘ You ’ve about hit it, Uncle Ben ! 
The things he does !’ Tom chuckled. 

I thouglit it dignified to look a little vague and: 
aloof. 

‘He takes after his father, but the father ■sv'on’t 
see that.’ 

I shook my head gravely. ‘ Often the way,’ I 
said. ‘And, in cases of that Sort, it is generally the 
father who, forget t ing his own erring youth, is his 
son’s sternest judge.’ 

Tom seemed puzzled. 

‘ Science ; tliat ’s Percy Garrod’s line,’ he remarked. 
‘Evidently inherited.’ 

‘ Ell ; Oh ! quite so. Inherited traits arc always 
interesting.’ 

‘ But it ain’t jiractical with Percy' — that is what 
riles old Garrod. He gives iu.s father the worst 
sort of fits. You see, it’s this way. Percy is always 
going olf on mad scientific j)loy.s. 'Went to New 
Zealand to chum up with a lizard with three e^yes 
that lives there, got lost with the lizard in the bush, 
and the old man was in a perfect frenzy. Then 
he wanted to go to India and pal v.'ith t'lie plague 
bacillus, and old Garrod cut u]'( awfully rough, and 
refused to hand over the needful. Do you know 
what Percy did ? Sent in a thesis, or 'whatever they 
call it, and won the research scholarship that his 
father had founded, and off he 'went. Real sporting 
of him, I call it 1 ’ 

I glanced at ivhere young Garrod sat smoking 
imperturbably. 

‘I could quite believe it of him, witli that chin,’ 
I observed. ‘Aren’t you leaving him rather long 
alone, Tom '? ’ 

Tom glanced carelessly over liis shoulder at him. 
‘Oh, he is all right,’ he said ; ‘he’s thinldng. Ho 
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has got only a fortnight to think it over. It’s kind 
to leave him.’ 

‘ 1 see. Is it allowable to asie what he is thinking 
over'?’ 

‘ Well, he is mad now to go off and Inmt for those 
foreign Johnnic.s who started la,st year to find the 
North Pole, and have never been heard of since. 
And old Garrod is trying dijdoraacy this time ; 
offers to equip the whole expedition for Percy and 
endo-w him liberally for evermore if he will marry 
before he starts.’ 

‘ Is he engaged ?’ 

‘ Percy ? Not he ! Percy is a confirmed woman- 
hater — it’s one of his cranks. But the father thinks 
if he had a wife .she would keep him at home. He 
has allowed Perc}* a fortnight.’ 

‘ In which to find the wife V 

‘Well, I think the father has .some one in view, 
iJiough he leaves Percy a free hand. Percy is mad 
about it — wauis to know how his governor can 
expect him to exjdain to a girl that he asks her on 
compulsion, and that he is off on a voyage, and that 
she will probably be a widou' before 

‘ J upiter ! ’ I sprang to niy feet. 

‘ Hullo, Uncle Ben ! Twinge of gout ?’ 

‘Gout? You scapegrace ! wliat H'Nab ever had 
the gout ? Hist, Tom ! Can you keep a woman’s 
secret ? Because I cannot.’ 

‘Are ifim going to be married, Uncle Ben?’ 

‘Certainly not, boy! I have two of them 
already.’ 

‘ Great Scot, sir ! ’ 

‘ I refer to my niece and her friend.’ 

:‘Ghl beg pardon, uncle.’ 

‘Tom, do you ever .study the agony coliumi of 
your morning paper ? ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ he replied with emphasis. ‘ It takes 
me all my time to re;id the cricket-matcheis.’ 

‘Then,’ T told him impressively, ‘you have per- 
haps o^'orlooked an advertisement running some- 
what thus: ‘'LaJy, deairous of becoming a ivcaWiy 
■nidov:, icUlim to hear of some one mth large for- 
tune almtt to start on Arctic, Antarctic, or othenvise 
dangcmis expedition. Ladij ivoidd imdertaJce to wnte 
his .nwnoir.’* ’ 

Tom’s jaw fell. He said something distinctly 
profane. Then his eye met mine, and a flash of 
intelligence passed into it. We both looked at 
the luicuiiscious Garrod, and then again at one 
another, 

‘ Do you know who she is 1 ’ Tom asked eagerly. 

‘ Perfectly. I left her at Ard.stronach.’ 

Torn’,? expression changed. 

‘ I say — it is not ray cousin, is it ?’ 

‘ .Host certainly it is not. Winnie could not write 
any one’s memoir to save her life.’ 

‘I’m glad of that!’ .said Tom. ‘I merely mean 
because she is a M‘Nab on the mother’s side. Then 
— who is the would-be widow V 

‘ Augusta says ’ 

‘ Augusta ? ’ 

‘Augusta Arkwright, Winnie’s friend.' , 


‘ But she mu.st be a perfect heastf the boy objected ; 

‘ and Percy is a bit of a hero ! No, uncle, I ’m not 
in it, jffease.’ 

‘She is a perfect beauty,’ I corrected him, ‘whose 
only fault, in a husband’s eyes, would he her keen 
de.sire for widowhood.’ 

‘Oh, he wouldn’t mind that, nor her looks either, 
so long as she would marry him and fix the father, 
and let him he off to the North Pole in peace. 
'Why, Uncle Ben, they were made for one another ! ’ 
And, without another word, Tom hurried away, 
and returned with his friend Percy Garrod in 
tow. 

I liked young Percy Garrod. When I asked him 
to come up next week with Tom to Ardstronach, 
and bring his gun with him, I had no ulterior 
motive-- 1 swear it. ‘We shall be just by our- 
selves,’ I said. 

‘ That ’s good ! ’ he replied heartily. ‘ A bachelor 
party ' 

‘ Ah, well — I have my niece living with me, and 
she has a friend staying with her at present,’ I 
confessed, avoiding Toni’s boot under the table. 
I don’t think Tom has any idea how hard he 
kicks. 

‘ Oh, don’t mention it ! It ’s of no consequence,’ 
young Garrod ha.stened to assure me. 

I returned to Ardstronach next day with .some of, 
that tone about me. Winnie, hearing my voice, 
came downstairs in a little swirl of white flounces 
and excitement. 

‘ Oh, you dear, darling old uncle ! ’ she gasped, 
clinging to me. ‘I have missed you so ! And 
Augusta says it was all my fault ! ’ 

‘Well, I dare say it was,’ I replied, glad at the 
turn affairs had taken. ‘But if you had no faults 
I would not love you.’ 

Bhe reached up and gave my necktie a little iiull 
into place. ‘Funny big bow ! ’ she muttered. Then 
she .stood on her tiptoes, which rai.sed lier iluwer- 
liko f.'ice a few inches above the level of .my head— 
I am not exceedingly tall for a man — and she 
rulihed her little pointed chin over the top of my 
cranium. ‘Nice stubby hair!’ she murmured. 

‘ Glad to he home again ?’ she asked. 

‘ Very !’ I assured her. 

‘Silly to go away,’ she nodded in reply. 

As 1 followed her into the drawing-room I braced 
myself, and took a long, deep inhalation. I felt a.s 
if I were about to strike a trasting animal. 

‘ I saw Tom AI'Nab in town. He i.s coming to 
us next week,’ I informed her, quickly and in one 
breath. 

Instantly the danger-signal went up. She flushed 
and turned away, and pretended to look out of the 
window. 

‘ Augirsta warned me ! ’ she breathed. 

I followed her to the window. ‘Winnie,’ I .said 
gravely, ‘you must not think of yourself. I rely 
on your help. He is bringing a friend with 
him.’ 

Winnie’s eyes filled with %vonder ; but I could 
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seo, t'roiu theiv change of expression, that Ihe haii 
had canghl.. Some women vise to the hint of 
self-sacrifice as a trout rises to a ily. 

‘ What is the matter with the friend ? ’ she asked 
softly and pitifully, ready, I could see, to supply 
lint and bandages or moral tonic, just as the. 
occasion required. 

I felt that my moment had arrived. 

‘He is a wealthy young man about to start on 
an Arctic voyage, and his father wishes him to 
marry before he goes out, if the lady has no 
objection to becoming a widow.’ 

Winnie’s blue eyes became rouuder and rounder 
as I spoke. Then she suddenly grew radiant. 

‘Oh, you clever Uncle J3eu ! ’ she cried. ‘How 
did you manage it? Oh, I do wish I had asked 
you (o match my Irish lace Loo ! What will 
Augusta say? — Augusta! Augusta!^ And she was 
gone. 

kly triumph, however, was short-lived. We 
M'jSTabs are simple nature.s, and can be reckoned 
on. It was the stranger element that complicatijd 
the situation. 

Winnie came down again in about an hour, and 
drew me mysteriously into the smoking-room. 

‘ Uncle Ucii, did you tell Cousin Tom’s friend 
about Augusta ? ’ • 

‘ Not a word.’ 

‘Unde Beil, did you tell Cousin Tom'l’ 

‘ I— oh — I— possibly I may have let fall inciden- 
tally’ — 

‘Ah ! Well, then, Augusta say.s he will have 
told the friend. Augusta says men have no notion 
of honour, and always repeat things. Uncle Ben, 
did you — tell— Cousin Tom — your — plan— about — 
me ?’ 

‘On my lionouivl — well— I really forget.’ 

‘Ab, well, Augusta says we are shamed through 
all our beings, and that if we have any sense of 
dignity left we must keep in our own rooms 
as long as my cousin and his friend remain at 
Ardstronach.’ 


‘Please yourselves, my dear. For you it will 
mean meals on irays, no exercise, and a precious 
dull time of it. We sha’n’t mind — we .shall be on 
the moons all day, and shall play dummy whist all 
night. I doat on dummy whist.’ 

Winnie looked crestfallen. ‘ Augusta says there 
is an alternative,’ she volunteered presently, in a 
disconcerted voice. 

I at once saw that the alternative was the thing 
Augusta meant to be accepted. ‘Well'!’ I ask<ad 
carele.ssly, selecting a cigar. 

‘That she .should be me and I be her,’ said my 
niece, with complete disregard for grammar. 

‘Plow';’ I asked witdi some intere.st, holding my 
match ready to light. 

‘ Why, her he me and me she, of cour.se 1 ’ 

‘Ye.s, tliat i.s very simple. You mean’ I 

suggested encouragingly. 

The match went out, and I took anotlier, 

‘ That they should not know— Tom think Augusta 
his cousin and me hi.s cousin’s friend.’ 

I struck tlie second match. ‘ And the motive ? ’ 
I inquired, lighting my cigar. 

She dropped her eyes. ‘ It would save our dig-;: 
iiities,’ she said in tones in whicli I recognised a re- 
tiection of Augusta. ‘And be.sides, uncle, we could 
inspect them from behind a screen of anonymity.’ 

A woman’s real reason always comes last, and 
is generally preceded by the two words ‘ and 
besides.’ 

And so then and there I fell. I, a respectable 
old bachelor, very near sixty (on one side or the 
other), in a moment yielded myself body and 
soul to their nefarious practices. There is a vein 
in the M‘Nab nature, a Celtic vein, which has 

occasionally But enough of that 1 1 lay the 

blame at the sepulchre-door of no aucestoi’. I do 
not even cast aspersions on the lovcdy Augusta 
Arkvu'ight. I own that I looked into the beseecdi- 
ing eyes of my niece, and — ‘Gad,’ I cried, ‘it will 
be no end of a joke ! ’ ' 

{To he continued.) 


OLD-AG-E FEISTS IONS. 

By Gkorue M'Cuae, hl.P. 


E have approached a stage in our 
nationalhistory when many cj_uestions 
alxeetirig the social condition of the 
great mass of the people call for im- 
mediate consideration. 

In these days of unornployment 
and resultant distress one cannot help asking again 
and again the question ; Is the condition in which 
millions of our fellows in our large imhistrial 
centres find themselves an inevitable consequence 
of what is called progress? Is it the terrible toll 
which a nation must pay for the evolution of civi- 
lisation? We cannot think so. That were indeed a 
creed so hopeless, so paralysing, as to shake the very 


foundations of belief. Surely an economic system 
is disGOveralole which will at least ensure; to the 
thrifty and industrious worker some better prospect 
for old age than that the shelter of his declining, 
years should be the poorbouse and a pauper’s grave 
its close. 

‘Clearly a difficult point for Government that 
of dealing with these masses ; if indeed it he not 
rather the sole point and ]problem of Government, 
and all other points mere accidental crotchets?, 
superficialities, and beatings of the wind.’ So said 
Carlyle in his survey of the time preceditig the 
French Eevolution ; and so, lest a worse thing l.iefall 
us, we cannot do better tlian. consider in time tliis 
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great economic q_uestioii which vitally affects the 
life anfl liappiaess of many thousands of our fellow- 
citizen?. 

If the (£uestiOE of old-age pensions is to be solved 
satisfactorily, it must he approached not as a vote- 
cntchcr, but as a serious econoniie problem demand- 
ing the attention of all thinking men and the best 
thought of our statesmen, 

llolh political x>arties in the State take their stand 
on the same foundation. At the starting-point 
there is no dispute ; all are agreed that the present 
state of things is unsatisfactory. Royal commis- 
sions, committees select and departmental, have 
reported ; and one sad, conclusive fact stands out in 
all its dark and depressing reality ; ‘ that of the two 
millions and more who reach the age of sixty-five, 
more than half are in want through no fault of their 
own.’ 

Callons minds hug the belief that this state of 
matters is fully met by the Poor Law, regardless 
of the unspeakable torture to the man whose spirit 
of independence has been like his native air, in 
having to submit to what he bitterly considers the 
indignity of parochial relief. Ovtr xnesent Poor Law 
system is not equal to the nece.ssities of the case. 

The last Government had just resolved on another 
commission to consider our Poor Law administra- 
tion. But the public mind is irresistibly attracted 
to some form of old-age pension as providing relief 
to honest poverty without the brand of pauperism. 

Lord Goschen, in the Report on Local Taxation, 
when President of the Local Government Board in 
1 870, recommended that franchise disqualification as 
a consequence of non-payment of poor-rate should be 
abolished. This was embodied in the Bill of 1871, 
which did not pass into law ; and its abolition, 
together with the proposed division of local rates 
between owner and occupier, recommended in the 
report by Goschen’s Select Committee on Local 
Taxation, have been xn-essed aside bj’' parliamen- 
tary necessity and more or less urgent claims for 
legislation. 

Yarious attempts have been made by xnivate 
members on both sides of the House of Commons 
to formulate schemes of old-age pensions, but it is 
evident that the question can only be solved by a 
Government measure. It is, therefore, imxiortant 
to ascertain the views of our leading statesmen on 
the question. This is more difficult than at first 
sight appears, for they are careful not to commit 
themselves unless they see an early x'>™sx3ect of 
putting thought into action. One statesman, more 
hasty titan his compeers, declared he had a plan 
'so simple that an 3 ^ one could imderstand it.’ That 
is not the general view, and it must be borne in 
mind that even statesmen cannot legislate too far 
in advance of public opinion. It is, therefore, to 
Xniblie opinion we must look to snxqtly the inotive- 
Xtower necessary to carry this reform, 

■ '.The views of the workers have been ascertained 
through their recognised associations. Trade-imions, 
«o»Dperative societies, friendly societies, have ex- 


pressed mpX3roval of an old-age pension scheme ; 
while trade opinion has been eiystallised by the pro- 
nouncement of the national committee of organised 
labour. The position of the middle classes has been 
one of sympathetic approval if a workable scheme 
not too costly in its operation could be devised. We 
may, therefore, take for granted that x>i-'ihlic senti- 
ment, as well as parliamentary opinion, is in favour 
of the principle of an old-age pension scheme. 
That is the first step towards legislation. The next 
step is to ascertain ; Is the proposal feasible 1 

Before attempting to answer, let us first glance at 
what is being done on the continent of Eurox^e. 
After all, it does seem passing strange that this 
country of all others, the centre of the world’s 
commerce, should lag behind in providing for the 
old age of the workers who are maintaining our 
great commercial .supremacy. 

In Denmark the law provides that the expenses 
of provision for old age should be met by the 
commune or local authority, one-half of the amount 
expended being refunded by the State. No direct 
contribution is asked from the reeix^ients, who must, 
however, be necessitous pensons of good character. 
Receipt of relief does not impose any electoral 
disabilities. 

In Germany there obtains a genei'al system of 
compulsory insurance against old age and invalidity. 
An old-age pension is x^a^nble on the recipient attain- 
ing seventy years of age. It is composed of two x^arts ; 
a contribution from the State of two X)ounds ten sliil- 
lings per annum ; the balance is made uxp of contri- 
butions from the employers and employed in equal 
shares. The amount of the pension dexiends on 
the wage-class, of which there are five, which also 
determines the amount of the weekly contribution. 
The minimum invalidity-XJension for first wage- 
class is three pounds, xdus Govermnent contribution 
of two pounds ten, shillings — total, five pouirds tea 
.shillings per annum ; ranging irx) to a minimum 
of seven x^ounds ten shillings for Class 5. These 
amounts are increased according to the number 
of v/eeks’ contribution to the fund. The old-age 
pension amounts to five pounds ten sliilliugs per 
annum, including Government contribution of two 
X^ounds ten shillings for Class 1, ranging up to 
eleven pounds ten shillings x^er annum for Class 5. 
The rate of weekly contribution is twelve pfennigs 
(three-halfpexrce) for Class 1, increasing in proper- 
tioii to thirty^six pfennigs (fourxjenee halfpenny) 
*for Class 5, 

Not only do Belgium and Italy also give a 
lead to Great Britain ; our own colonies are far in 
advance of the mother-country. In New Zealand 
persons reaching the age of sixty-five whose income 
does not exceed one pound per Week receive a 
Xxension of eighteen pounds per annum, roughly 
seven shillings per week. The Act of Parlianumt 
which gives this power has a clause which is worth 
rex>etition ; ‘Wbere.as, it is ecxuitable that deserving 
colonists, who during the prime of life have helx>ed 
to bear the public burdens of the colony by the 



payment of taxes, and to open up its resources by 
their labour and skill, should look to the colony 
for a pension in their old age.’ This strikes one 
as sound doctrine, the justice of which is as appli- 
cable to the old country as to the new. 

,A not uninteresting sign of the times comes from 
France. A leading plank in M. Rouvier’s platform 
is old-age pensions. The Government of France at 
|)resent subsidises the pension-funds of trade and 
friendly societies, hut no general scheme of old-age 
■pensions has yet been adopted. 

It may, therefore, he said that there are two 
possible, systems for an old-age pension scheme 
for this country. If we wish to be guided by the 
experience of others, we find the one system work- 
ing in Denmark, where there is no contribution 
from the recipient, who must be a de.serving person 
of good character ; the other system is in operation 
in Germany, where you have contribution from 
the recipients aitgmented by the employer and the 
State. Wliere contribution is made a stipulation, 
you have necessarily limited operation unless a 
compulsory scheme is enforced. 

When there is no contribution asked for, you 
■are face to face with the problem : Is the pension 
to he limited to persons of good character, who 
are proved to he necessitous, as in Denmark? A 
decision must he made as between compulsory in- 
surance and voluntary contribution, or else between 
compulsory insurance and State aid. 

If a system of voluntary contribution is approved, 
what test are you going to apply ? Is it to be 
‘‘ability to contribute’? Mr Charles Booth tells iis 
that in the city of London there are half a million . 
of workmen %vho.se average earnings do not exceed 
ten or fifteen shillings per week. Can these con- 
tribute ? And yet these form a class for whom an 
■old-age pension is perhaps the most necessary. 

Many objections can be urged against a universal 
pension-scheme. It must be admitted that it seems 
an intolerable hardship that the wasteful and the 
thriftless should he a burden on the industrious 
taxpayer; and yet many who have given much 
thought to the question realise that a univei'-sal 
scheme is the only .satisfactory solution for this 
country. In that event, more repressive measures. 
OB. the lines indicated by Sir Robert Anderson 
would require to be applied to the loafer class. 

In any .scheme which can be suggested there are 
administrative difficulties to face. These are not in- 
superable, Local administration, with perhaps local 
contributions to ensure care and economy, may be 
necessary. ^Idmiuistrative difficulties can l)e over- 
come. The crux of the whole matter is the question 
of cost. Mr Chamberlain in June 1903, at tlie Con- 
stitutional Club, .speaking of old-age pensions, said : 

‘ I believe that such a system would he of immense 
advantage to the people. 1 have earnestly desired 
to make it successful. Up to the present time I 
have failed, because it was impossible to see any 
.source from which the money tJiat would be rs- 
•quLsite could fairly and justly come.’ 


Proposals have been made to minimise the bui’deu 
on the State by suh.sidising the friendly societies 
or taking these existing organisations and making 
them a nucleus of a larger scheme. T’he attempt 
was made in France, and has only proved a stopgap» ; 
and, as.; we ha^'e seen, legislation, on the question 
is proposed. The provision of old-age pemsions i.s 
essentially a matter for the State. It means a 
large additional burden to be borne. In these days 
of extravagant expenditare and the clamant neces- 
sity for retrenchment, it seems hopeless to consider 
propo.sals for new expemlilure. ’Ibe departmenlrd 
committee of 1900 reported that the cost of an old- 
age pension .sclieine would, for the fiivt year, In*, ten 
and a half millions; fifteen millions a year has 
been estimated as a rea.sonab'le amount. The Boyal 
Commission of 189.'5 estimated that to provide for 
a pension of five shillings j)er week to persons of 
sixty-five ye.ars and over would cost twenty-four 
millions per annum. They cjilcnlated that two 
millions a year would be saved on the poor-rate, 
and that one million a year could be obtained from 
existing endowments devoted to the relief of the 
aged. This is a large sum. 

Do not let u.s, however, lose our se'uae of financial 
perspective. In 1901 the ordinary expenditure of 
the country increased in one year by aiine millions. 
In the three years 1901 to 190-1 the iurreasa 
amounted to twenty-seven millions. 

Our present system of taxation has been put to 
a. severe test in providing for an increase of fifty, 
millions in our ordinary expenditure in ten years. 
This may help to show that, even •with onr existing 
sources of revenue, the ju’ovision for old-age pen.sions 
is not beyond the dreams of iirobahility. In the 
first : place, we .should he justified in caleulating 
on a great reduction in our Poor Law ojqjenditure. 
In 1903 we expended some fiftcou millions in poor 
relief. Some part ui this would Ijr saved and go 
as a credit to the pension fund. 

But it is .self-evident that a charge of the magni- 
tude indicated, if put on the Stat,e, would necessi- 
tate a recasting of the fm;uinial arrangements of 
the nation. That is imperative in any case. The 
necessity for a readjustment of local taxation is ad- 
mitted by all who have giv^en the (pieslion serious 
consideration. The present system of subventions 
from the State to local autliorities is wasteful, and 
an encouragement to local extravagance. Nine and 
three-quarter nuHioii.s per annum is raised imperially 
and paid over to local authorities. The State pay's 
in addition four and a half millions, represeid ing 
charges transferred from local to Imperial funds. 
There is thus fourteen million five hundred ihmr- 
sand poxinds raised by the State for local puiqio,ses, 
exclusive of the charge for education. In the in- 
terests of sound finance, money required for lociii 
purpo.se3 should, .so far iis po.^^sible, he raised loctilly. 

In dealing effectively with local taxation we will 
find the funds for old-age pensions. It is now 
clearly recognised that any wadl-considered scheme 
■ for the reform of local taxation must embrace 
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proposals for bringing some part of the land under 
contril)ution. That some scheme for the taxation 
of land-valnes is certain in the near future is pretty 
well accepted by the two great parties in the State. 

A fair and rea,sonable adju,8tment as between the 
Imperial Parliament and the local authorities avouM 
he the Avithdrawal from the local authorities of 
grants-iii-aid other than for educational purposes, 
the local authorities, in lieu of grants Avithdrawn, 
to be giveir poAA^ers to rate land- values for local 
purposes. 

The money noAV granted to the local authorities 
would be av’-ailable for Imperi.al purposes, and could 
be applied to meet so far the neAV pension charges, 
Avhich Avould be supplemented by tlie other funds 
aA'ailnlde for this purpose indicated by the lloA’al 
Gonimission. If thought advisable, the new land- 
tax could be raised imperially and the proceed.s 
handed over to the locfd aiAthorities to replace 
present subventions. 

Let, u.« considciV Iioav this Avould Avorlv out in 
Edinburgh, Avhich receives from the Imi)erial Ex- 
checpier lifty-five thou, sand eight hundred pounds 
per annum, as folIoAVS ; Town CoAineil ecjuiAmleiit 
and residue grant, nineteen thousand six hundred 
and fifty pounds ; Parish Council, fourteen thousand 
nine hundred and twenty pounds ; and to the Toavu 
Council in aid of police pay and clothing, tAventy- 
one thousand two hundred and forty pounds — a sum 
equal to fivepence per pound in rates. 

Under the iieAv scheme proposed the Avhole of 
the liind-valne of the city of Edinburgh Avould he 
available for taxation. The capital value of land in 
Edinburgh is approximately thirty million pounds. 
A I’ate of a penny j)er pound on this capital A’-alue, 
or its e(puA’alenL on the rental Aailue, Avould produce 
one hundred and twenty-fiv’’e thousand pounds per 
anuAim. It is calculated that a neAv rate on the 
imhiiilt-on laud alone Avithin the city b(jumlary 
would produce not less than thirty thousand pounds 
per annum, AA’hich Avould go far to compensate for 
the AAUthdraAval of the forty thotisand pounds a 
year I’cceived annually by the Town Council from 
the Imperiai Tariiamcnt. 

In 1904 Edinhurgli spent in poor-rcdief through 
the Parush Council the largo sum of eighty-nine 
lhon,=aud pounds. The numl)er of poor relieved 
Avas six thoasand liA'e hundred, or, excInsiA'e of 
dependants, four thousand fn^e hundred. Of the 
latter umnher, nine hundred and fifty AA'ere sixty- 
five years of age or over. To give an old-ago 
pension of five shillings per Aveek to those of 
sixty-five and over Avould cost tAvelve thou-and 
three hundred and fifty pounds per annum, AA’hich 
Avould he less than their present charge on the 
community ; this camiot be much less than fifteen 
thousand pounds a year. It is rather a curious 
coincidence that the Government grant-in-aid given 
to the Parish Council is, a,s aboA’e stated, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and twenty pounds. 

Whetlier by some .such plan as avc haA'e liere 
foreshadowed or by other methods, some attempt 


Avill require to be made by Ihrliament to grapple 
Avith the problem. An endeavour must he made 
to ixmoA’e the cruel necessity for the aged poor 
having to Icnock at the door of the Avorkhouse ; an 
effort likeAviise to lieljj many thon.=ai)fls on the verge 
Avho strenuously, though despondently, struggle 
on without the aid of poor- relief, not glAmn as a 
dole but as forming part of an economic SA'stein 
AA'hich takes care of the Avovker to prevent economic 
AAvaste. 

We proceed but sloAvly on the path of economic 
evolution. In the old days the conditioms of em- 
ployment showed an utter disregiird for the health 
of the Avorker. That is now a thing of the. past. The 
change has been economically productive. Provision 
lias been made, alt.Iiuugh not Avliolly, .against the 
risk of accident. It is .surely not le.ss needful that 
the old .age of the AAxrker should be one of honour, 
and that he should be re.seued from the unutterable 
mi.sory of a grinding poAxrty. Tt.s accnmplisbmeni 
Avould bring about a peaceful revolution in our 
social life. Instead of sapping iude])endence it 
Avonld foster thrift. It Avould act as a stimulus 
to increased indu.stry. The Avox'ker Avould bend 
to his daily toil .secure in the knoAvledge that old 
age had lost to him its greatest terror. 

What an opportunity for a statesman ! Sir 
Eobert Peel, buffeted and scorned by bis party 
OAxr the repeal of the Corn LaAvs, consoled himself 
with the thought that his name Avould he pro- 
nounced with expressions of goodwill by tho.se 
AAdiose lot it was to labour by the SAA'cat of their 
brow. Tims aa'III it be for the statesman aa'Iio, Avith 
high courage and true Avisdom, places on the statute 
hook tliis great measure of social reform. It Avill 
come as a mcfisage of hope to toiling millh.'ns of 
his connti’ymen, from Avhom and from their chil- 
dren's children in many a humble buine .sLall ari.se 
a glad ciw of t]iank{ulne.ss. Ilis name shall be Avrit 
large on the page of a nation’s history. 


THE GENIUS. 

By one keen soul alone discerned, 

Gleamed in the certitudes afar 
A joy for vliich tlio ages yearned, 
llcinote and radiant as a star. 

Tills giant lover of liis kind, 

Wlio fronted Avitli culm iirov,- the night 
In lone and bitter life, designed 
To clothe the ages Avitli its might. 

Cold in his me.a"re tenement, 

InA'incible to doubts and fears, 

A captive to bis great intent 

Ho struggled up the sleep of yeans 

To ctiiiling heights of bleo,k renown, 

Beyond the challenge of defeat. 

And tossed the healing rapture down 
To passers in the heedless street. 

Geukge Benson TIewetson. 
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THE IIANDY-:»IAN AND THE EMPERC 


A TRUE STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC WAIl 


■ lYET ! What a mine of sad memories 
lies buried and forgotten in that old- 
world spot ! And what a train of 
painful associations does the name 
conjure up ! In truth, there was a 
time when the veiy mention of it in 
the villages along our southern shore would have 
provoked a passionate outburst. And what ^vender, 
for was not the name associated witli the sufferings 
—ay, and too often the loss— of fathers, sons, and. 
brothers ; of those who were nearest and dearest to 
the, dwellers in these storm-swept havens? hud 
was not this sufficient to excite feelings of fierce 
and unreasoning animosity against the aiitlior of so 
much misery : the tyrant of Euroj)e and his lie]] dess 
tools, the French people? It was to llie fortress of 
Givet that hundreds of our unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen were consigned by Napoleon during 
the war, to drag out a long and wretched confine- 
ment, from which death itself was welcomed as a 
relief. And it was the remembrance of the cruel 
wrongs suffered by our prisoners in France that 
kept alive in British hearts a detestal ion of Xa]) 0 - 
leon long after the close of the war and its moving 
spirit had been safely caged in St Helena, 

These reflections were suggested by an interesting 
link with the past which tlie present writer chanced 
on some years ago, while holdmg a coastguard 
appointment on the Coriiish coast, in the shape 
a small book which its owner, an ag(?,d resident 
in Sfevagissey, had carefully treasured for a great 
number of years, and which bore on its flyleaf, 
in cupy-book hand, the following pathetic legend ; 

James Blamey 

hid Book, August 2, ISIO, In Givet Pri.son, Prance. 
Lisit of Persons who died in Givet Prison between 
Jan, I, 1804, and Jan. 7, 1812. 


death under circumstances of peculiar baiharity. 
There is also a tabular statement of moneys ; re- 
ceived by each individual within the pei'iod above 
named. And, although the author makes no 
mention of. the source whence these welcome con-i 
tributions were derived, there can he no doubt 
that they represent a portion of the subsciuptions 
collected at home for the relief of prisoners in 
France, and transniitted, with the sanction of; 
the French antliorities, to the several depots, 
wherein these unfortunates nvere iiiterned.,; A^^ 
time, went on the ;Frencli Goventnient, finding that' 
the amelioration thus wrought in the prisohel’s’ 
lot had the effect of checking desertions to 
French service, forbade any further transniission 
of funds. 

Of the author we are told nothing beyond a nbta-: 
tion to the effect that he was captured in II.M.S.: 
Picklists boat, 3rd September 1803, and sent to G.ivet 
Prison, in France. 

From the ‘ancients’ of Mevagissey, who in years 
long gone by were wont to listen to tbe tale of their 
townsmen’s sufferings, the following additipnal facts 
, have been elicited, however. James Blarney was a: 
Mevagissey fisherman ; he was impressed out of his 
.boat, off the Deadman Head, by H.M. S- Picltk^ 
which instantly sailed for the French coast. One 
night, ; ■when cruising near Brest, he was ordered 
of I into one of the boats, which proceeded to the shore, 
their object being evidently to act as s]>ies in 
that locality. ' The lieutenant and two of the crew 
having landed, Blarney and another were left with 
orders To lie off the beach. Presently, being 
hailed-in English by one of their o"wn countrymen 
as they supposed, they landed, and were at once 
made prisoners. For over two years they lay in 
prison at Brest, under the most wretched condi- 
tions, till their clothe.« had rotted fro'm off them. 
The death-roll, containing no fewer than two Finally, Blarney was removed to Givet, where the 

hundred and fifty names, comprises two midship- accommodation Avas better ; and on regaining Tiis 

men aaIio, Avliile attempting to escape, met their freedom — Avhether at the end of the AA'ar or sogjict 
No. 433. —Yon. IX. [All Bights Esserved,] Makos 17, 1906. 
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is imcertaui — lie tooli up liis balance of pay, which 
llio GoverumenL handed to him in full. Of 
tlio fate of his companions, however. Blarney could 
discover nothing ; he supposed they were shot as 
spies. 

One cannot help regretting that Blarney never 
deigned to lift the veil from his prison experiences, 
for that he was a man of some educatioii is evident 
from his suggestive little book ; and that he com- 
municated with his friends at home may be assumed 
from the carefully cliei’ished letters of other prisoners 
still extant, which throw an interesting side-light on 
the C(3nditions of life at the depiots. But although 
the present writer has been privileged to peruse 
several of these ‘ human documents,’ he has failed to 
discover any of Blarney’s literary remains beyond 
the book afore mentioned. 

What intensifies our regret at the omission is the 
circumstance that our author must have witnessed, 
even if he did not take part in, one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of the English 
prisoners in Brance— an event which not only 
enhaneed the reputation but greatly redounded to 
the honour of British seamen. 

The circumstances attending this unicjue episode 
are so entirely unknown, even to weil-informed 
students of the war, that a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the affair will, it is believed, be welcomed. 
But first let us locate Glivet, for the . town is not 
what can be fairly described as a tourist-haunted, 
spot. This once-famed fortress is on . the river 
Meuse, in the north-east cornei' of France, near the 
scene of one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
Franco-German war : the surrender of the Emperor 
Napoleon ill. with his army to the king of Prussia 
at Sedan. • . 

Givet was one of the first fortresses assigned for 
the internmeul. of British prisoners in 1803, and 
became one of the chief depots throughout the war. 
It was to Givet that, as readers of Pder Simjjle will 
remember, the hero of the stcu'y was conducted 
with bis friend O’Brien, after parting with the 
‘spalpeen’ of the and from wdience, after 

many exciting adventures, they both succeeded in 
making their escape. 

Once only does the searchlight of history turn its 
rays on to this gloomy abode, and throw into relief 
the figures of its occupants. And the occasion was 
a memorable one, fur it was the first and only 
occasion on which the Emperor Napoleon, while 
still in the heyday of his career, found himself 
vis « vis with a body of British seamen, represen- 
tatives of that phantom fleet — ever present, yet 
never seen — which stood between him and universal 
dominion. 

It happened in this wnse. Early in 1811 Givet 
■was thrown into a turmoil of excitement by the 
announcement that the Emperor, who was returning 
from a tour in Holland, had announced his intention 
of visiting the place. All the authorities, civil 
and militaiy, of the department were ordered to 
assemble to receive the great man on his. arrival ; ■ 


and after they had been kept waiting for several 
days, notice of his approach was at last brought by 
a courier. The day had been miserable, the rain 
incessant, and the black mud was ankle-deep. ITt 
had the procession of notables to wade tbrongh it 
all in full dress for nearly a mile with no better 
protection for their feet than silk stockings and 
dre.ss-shoes ; ‘ the Mayor,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ re- 
peating to himself a speech which he had prepared 
for the occasion of presenting the keys of the town 
to the Emperor.’ 

At length, late in the evening, the cortege drew 
near. There was just sufficient liglit to distinguish 
the august company, and the Mayor announced who 
they were and Avhat was their purpose. But the 
Emperor passed on without even deigning to notice 
them, and some hours later sent word from the 
house wliere he had taken up his abode that he 
would see no one except the director of fortifica- 
tion.s, and that it was lus intention to leave at 
seven the following morning. 

^L’Jiofiime propose, mats Dieu disposeJ Napoleon 
might issue his commands, but he could not control 
the elements ; and during the night his plans Avere 
upset by an unforeseen occurrence. 

. The Meuse cuts the town of Givet in tAAm. The 
Greater and Lesser Givet Avere then connected l:)y 
means of a temporary bridge of boats, Avhich could 
easily be. removed. Owing to . continuous and 
heavy rain, appreliensions had been felt as to the 
safety of the bridge ; and as a neAv one aa^es in 
course of construction, tlie engineer superintending 
the Avork Avas summoned. On being asked by 
Caulaincourt if there Avas any fear of the bridge 
being interrupted during the night, he replied, 
‘Nu.’ ‘ Vv'ill you ausAver for it U ‘ I Avill,’ Avas tlie 

further reply. The riA'er cuiiUuAied to rise Avitli 
alarming rapidity, and the inspector, fearing the 
conse(|uences, repaired io the hotel where Gaulain- 
conrl lodged. The great man had gone to bed, and 
tbe inspector was referred to his valet. This officer, 
being of good family, replied indignantly, ^Je no 
vois 2 >(is Ics valets,’ and returned to the river-side. 
The Avater Avas raging, and at three o’clock in tbe 
mornitig the bridge Avont doAvn. Canlaiiicourt, oii 
being informed, IleAV into so violent a rage that he 
struck the inspector. A consultation Avas imme- 
diately held, but no meairs could be devised for 
reinstating the bridge. Moreover, all the peo}>le 
accustomed to its management had gone to bed, 
utterly worn out Avith their exertions, and sleeping 
none the less soundly for having been engaged 
the previous evening in. celebrating the Emperor's 
arrival in the cabarets. In this dilemma the 
director of fortifications aa^s sent for. ‘You will 
do nothing,’ said he, ‘unless yen send to the bar- 
racks for some of the English prisoners.’ Caulaiu- 
eourt Avas astonished. ‘ Will you swear for them 1 ’ 
‘With my head,’ replied the director, ‘And our 
honest felloAVS fully ansAvered to his confidence/ 
says an eye-witness. Thirty of the most relialjlc 
seamen Avere immediately selected and set to Avork, 
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and, ill the sequel, accomplished what the French 
experts had pronounced impossible. 

This unique episode, so gratifying to the ammtr 
‘projire of the British, interned at Gii^et, was witnessed 
by an English, clergyman, who, fortunately’’ for pos- 
terity, committed his impressions of the affair to 
writing ; and from his narrative I shall quote the 
most interesting passages. 

‘The windows of my lodging,’ says our author, 
‘ commauded a view of the britlge, and on my first 
looking out iu the morning I ivas extremely sur- 
prised to .see a nuniher of our men at work upon 
the rii'er. They really had the ajipearance of 
amphihious animaLs in shape, and with an extra- 
ordinary share of the intelligence of men; some 
working up to their necks in water, others skim- 
ming in little light boats again, st the rapid current 
a.3 if they' were going with, the stream ; at one time 
swimming to a place which they could not other- 
wise reach, at another diving to a vast depth to 
carry on their ivork. I immediately sent out my 
servant ivith some brandy, and gave each of them 
a little to prevent them from taking cold ; and, as 
I thought it very probable that they' might obtain 
their liberty^ I allowed him to go and help’i. Many'- 
men who had permission to live out in the town 
did the same.’ 

The sketch of the Emperor tliat follow.? is so 
interesting that I give it verbatim : ‘ In the morning, 
when he found his departure prevented, he was 
ab.solutely furious ; hut he soon began to cool, and 
returned to bed. After breakfast he sent for all 
the authorities, and was affable and familiar in the 
extreme. Finding it impossible to get near the 
door of the hou.se fur the crowd, we placed ourselves 
before the window. Here a great uumbi.r of persons 
were collected to get a sight of Napoleon, who came 
from time to time to the window, looking with 
astonishment at the activity and exertions of the 
sailors, and sometimes turning his ghi,s.s down upon 
the persons under the window, where some of the 
first noblemen in that neighbovirhood were waiting, 
humbly .seeking to catch a look from him that they’’ 
might loreiseut to him their different petitions, and 
of whom he took no more notice than if they had 
been dogs. As I saw him in the window, and 
narrowly observed his actions and his countenance, 
I could not help tliiuking that I saw something like 
apprehension. He .showed, however, an astonishing 
pre.sence of mind, and every one who approached 
him was in admiration and delight. I never iu my 
life saw a man capable, in an instant, of such a 
•change of countenance. At one moment he would 
seem to look through a person with knit brows and 
•a iiercene.ss .so terrible as scarcely to .appear hum, an. 
The next moment liLs countenance would light up 
and exhibit au appeai'ance of sprightlines.s and good 
humcnir which is rarely seen in ma’ii. 

‘On leaving the Palais,’ continues our eye-witness, 
^ Napoleon went down to the river, and here a very 
interesting scene was offered to oiir view, and one 
■which exhibited in a strong and gratifying p>oint 


of view the characLer of the Brithsh sailor. The 
Engli.sh Were stil! working at the Iji'idge, whidi 
they’ had nearly’ lunched. Lie hegan to t:iik w’ilh 
one of them, throngli Murtier, who wa,s .staiidijig 
with him; and they’ ;dl came round liiin. Anil 
now, any’ one of these nicu, who would Iiave ’ 
gone up to a canuou’.? mouth ‘lu dei-li-oj this 
enemy in battle, might with one push have .sent 
him to the hotto’.u of the Aleuso, to rise no more. 
With good reason they' might have said of liim that 
he “made the world as a wilderness, and destroyed 
the ciLie.s thereof, and opened not ihe house of lii.? 
prisoners.” Fet, far froi.n having any evil thoughts 
towards him, when he coniided in their good faith 
they were a sort of t/ardfj ahonutur to lum a.s he 
pa.«sed the idver. And so great wa.s tiic confidence 
he had in them th.'it he would lirive no one edsc 
.about him ; and there wa.s not a single Frenchman 
allowed to be upon the flying bridge which they 
had constructed to bring him over.’ 

The counso of the war scarcely aflbrdeJ a more 
striking episode than the one thus I’jrielly outlined. 
Here ’was the tyrant of Europe escorted aoro.«s the 
bridge by’ a guard coinpiosed of men whom, he had 
deeply wronged l)y refusing lo ratify the (aistomary 
exchange of prisoner.?, and for whose cruel treat- 
ment he was re-sponsible. And yet, lorenly’ .as Ids 
conscience must have smote him, so strong “was his 
trust in. these simple fellows that he cros.sed the 
riv'er unattended by miy, even the mad. exalted, 
memljcr of his .staff. Hiany incidents of lc.es dramatic 
effect have formed the. sulyect o! a gcc.at liistorica! 
picture. Is there ’Sio Th'ili.sh .arti.-'-t cqu.al to the tn.ck 
of immortali,sing this evcJif. on ..••■uiva-’ 'i 

The episode .seems to have left an itulidibhe 
impression on the Emperor, hl'any' year.s .after, 
when a prisoner on tlie ntidc of .‘>1 Helena, he 
dcscrilied the iueddent to his Briti.-Ii [)hy',siciuu. 
‘When I was returning froiu HoJIand,’ he .said, 
‘along with the Empress il.arie Louise, we .dupqjcd 
to rest at Givet. Huring the night a violciif; stona 
of wind and rain came on, which swelled the Heur-e 
so much that the bridge of boats OM.n’ it was carried 
away, I was very anxious to depart, and ordered 
all the boatmen of ihe place to lie assembled that [ 
might be enabled to cro.ss. They’ said the waters 
were too high ; tluat it would he iinpossii)le to pass 
for two or three d;iys. I (questioned .some of theiij, 
and soon discovered that they' were fresh-w'ater 
seaineu. I then recollected that there were .some 
FiUglish prisoners iu the qdace, and ordered that 
some of the olJc.st and best seamen ainnng thorn 
should be brought before me to the huuk.s of the 
river*. The water wa,s very high, and the curj'ent 
rapid and dangerous. I a.sked tJieni if they’ could 
join a number of boats .so that I might pas.s over. 
They answered that it was possible, hut. hazardous. 

I desired them to set about it instantly.- In the 
course of a few' hours they succeeded iu effecting 
W'hab the other imbeciles liad pronounced hnpos- 
sihlc, and I crossed before the evening was over. I 
ordered tho.so who had w'orktd at it to receive a 
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sum of xuoney each, a suit of clothes, and their 
liberty.' 

With characteristic egotism, Naj)oleon in his own 
version of the affair took all the credit to himself 
of having hit on the idea of employing English 
prisoners. We may, however, safely accept the 
llev. R. Wolfe's statement, seeing that he was on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Baron Elayelle, 
the dii'ector of fortifications, whose friendly feelings 
towards the prisoners of war was manifested on 
many occasions. In view, however, of Napoleon’s 
notorious trick of falsifying reports, it is pleasant to 
he able to record at least one instance of approxi- 
mation to truth. 

The rest is soon told. Napoleon, pleased with 
the efforts of the men, showed a good spirit. ‘He 
was most liberal in his kindness,' says Mr Wolfe, 
and, before leaving, gave orders that all who had 
worked at the bridge should have their liberty. 
The task of making out the list of men entitled to 
this privilege was entrusted to the chronicler of 
these events, who tells us that every one wanted to 
l)e included, many giving in their names who had 
little or iiotliing to do udth the exploit. The Duke 
of Treviso, who had been entrusted by the Emperor 
with the execution of hi.s commands, was most con- 
siderate, however; and notwithstanding that the 
list already exceeded fifty names, ‘he even per- 


mitted another to he added after the list had been 
handed in.’ 

The sequel was creditable neitlier to the Emperor 
nor to those who were, responsible for carrying out 
his orders. Eor when the passports arrived, unly 
twelve of the men had their liberty ! ‘ M.y pass- 

port, also,’ says Mr Wolfe, ‘ was only for a parole of 
three months instead of my liberty, which had been 
promised me,’ a breach of faith the more inexcusable 
in view of Mr Wolfe’s vocation— -a clergyman of the 
Church of England — and his unfortunate situation 
as a detenu, one of those numerous non-combatants 
whom Napoleon, in contravention of the laws of 
nations and all the rules of civilised warfare, had 
caused to be arrested on the resumption of hostilities 
in 1803. 

The men were rigged out handsomely in sailors’ 
clothes, money was given them for the journey, and 
the fortunate fellows were soon on the road. Two 
more subsequently obtained tlieir release through 
the efforts of the kind Duke of Treviso, bringing up 
the total to fourteen. What afterwards became of 
these favoured ones history recordeth not ; it has 
not even deigned to preserve their names. 

Was James Blarney amongst the lucky ones? 
Who knows? One circumstance seems to favour 
the conjecture — the abrupt ending of ‘his book ’ 
shortly after the events above described. 
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T was a beautiful sight : the great 
trees, the velvet lawns ; the placid 
lake with the boats and the quaintly 
garbed royal watermen, their scarlet 
coats making rich colour among 
the greenery and reflecting in the 
shadows of the lake ; the brilliantly dressed, 
kaleidoscopic crowd ; and there was over it all the 
sitmosphere that always pervades the entertainments 
at Buckingham Palace. Let the discontented yelp 
and snarl ever so loudly, the fact reniaims that there 
is something of dignity and distinction and quiet 
restraint that makes itself felt. 

Lady Fitzhugli and Betty strolled about, meeting 
many friends and enjoying the scene. Tliey wan- 
dered down to the lake as a lady and gontleman 
stepped out of one of the boats : Jack Fitzhugli and 
Mrs Foggo. 

Lady Fitzhugli made a movement as though to 
e.scape ; but it was too late. She had carefully 
avoided the introduction all through the season, 
and Betty felt something like a shiver of dislike 
and fear come over her as she stood face to face 
with the beautiful woman who was -working her 
brother such cruel harm. Perfect innocence seemed 
to have found its home in the rather wide-set liquid 
eyes and on the round child’s mouth, and, as Mr 
Silverfcop had remarked of her, she was looking as 


though the picking of daisies must be her favourite 
pursuit. 

‘ Mother, may I introduce Mrs Foggo?’ said the 
boy, a note of haughty irritation in his voice. He 
had seen the iuteutiun to esciipe, and feared Mrs 
Foggo also might have seen it. 

The usual insincerities jiassed. Lady Fitzhugli 
was a lover of beauty, ami was almost mollified ; 
but Betty, with the keen, uncompromising judgment 
of youth, read the other w'omau like a book ; and 
I\Ii'S Foggo saw at a glance that Miss Fitzhugli was 
her enemi', and not to be hoodwinked by any of 
the arts of wdiich she wuis past-mistress. She did 
not care for young Fitzhugli. It was nut in her to 
care fur any one ; hut she enjoyed the admiration 
of men, and led them on, rousing their passions, 
tempting them beyond endurance by her marvellous 
beauty, and then she turned on them. The excite- 
ment of such episodes was as the breath of her 
nostrils. Young Fitzhugli had given her some 
trouble ; but she calculateil that a visit to Dunscaith 
would bring about one of the climaxes that she 
enjoyed, and to Dunscaith she meant to go. 

She was really infinitely worse and worked more 
deadly harm than the poor painted women who 
sold themselves nigiitlv for gold, and from contact 
with whom in the lobby of theatre or fashionable 
nmsic-liali she would withdraw Iier skirts. They, 
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poor creatures, often reaped where she and such as 
she liad sown, and if they killed the body, she 
assm-edlj' killed the soul, which ia the greater 
evil. 

She secretly scorned Betty’s obvious dislike and 
any itifluenee that she might liave over her brother. 

‘ Bah ! I know all about sisters. They soon go to 
the wall,’ she said to hervself. 

Betty stopped to speak to some girls she knew, 
and went in to tea witli their brotlier ; Jack, his 
mother, and Mrs .Foggo strolling slowly to some 
chairs under the trees close by. 

‘ Well, that is settled,’ said Jack as he rose from 
his seat when Betty rejoined them ; Mrs Foggo 
ri.sing also. 

‘ So kind,’ she murmured as .she took Lady Fitz- 
Imgh’s limp hand. ‘My husband so enjoys the 
west coast, and I have never seen it. I must go 
and tell him of 3’ovvr kind invitation.’ 

'With a little nod to Betty, she and yoTingFitzhugh 
moved off together, and soon were lost in the crowd. 

‘What invitation?’ said Betty, aghast. ‘What 
doe.s she mean ? ’ 

‘ My dear, I could not help it. They got me in a 
corner ; and, after all, yoiw brother is at liberty to 
ask whom he likes to Dnnscaith. Remember how' 
nearly he is of age. I shall arrange that they don’t 
stay long : a date to a date. We must make up 
some parties for the autumn. It is useless to kick 
against these things ; it does more harm tlian good. 
Don’t look so black, Betty. The woman is all right, 
or she would not be here. Her husband goes every- 
where with her.’ 

‘ How ill Jack looks ! ’ said Betty irrelevantly. 

‘Yes, I do not think he looks w'ell,’ said Lady 
Fitzhugh. ‘ We must try and get him out of 
Loudon if we can. Oh, how poAVerless one is ! Let 
us go home. There is Jlr Silvcrtop bearing down 
upon ns, and I am not in the mood for Ids cln'cmiqucs 
.•icanJakii/iC/i. I onl}’’ hope he may not add to his 
repertoire out of the doings of our family,’ she 
muttered to herself. — ‘ How do j’ou do, Mr Silvertop ? 
I ran so tired ; so maipv balls lately, you know. I 
am going liome. Charming sight, isn’t it?’ 

‘ Ves, ain’t it a ]'ip})iu’ show ?’ said Mr Silvertop, 
‘Can’t I get you anything? No? YTll, good-hye, 
then, or rather uu revoir. I nui.-jt go and ask 
the Duchess after poor Babb}-, w'ounded, but not 
seriously. Oh, this war!’ and he raised his tightly 
gloved, fat hands in the attitude adopted by Johnnie 
when he was made to heg. 


CHAPTER, XXXIIL 

E noticed among the smart crowd taking 
their places in the “Flying Scotsman,” 
to join in the campaign against grouse 
and red -deer, the eharming American 
heire.ss Miss Contango, whose debut in London 
society this season has caused such a sensation. Her 
fairy-like carriage, drawm by four perfect zebras, 
will be well known to all. M"ith her were the 



love! 3^ Mrs Foggo and her luishum!, who i.s a notesl 
shot. The interesting and historical seat of Lord 
Fitzhugh on the west coast of Scotland, which 
descended to his family by an alliance in the Mid<He 
Ages with the ancient family of MaclJiarmid, was 
their destination. Mrs Foggo and Miss Ooiitango 
had both adopted the latest mode,’ &e. 

‘Questioned the hidy’s-maid, I suppose,’ said hlr 
Silvertop, flinging the paper a.side. ‘How can we 
read such impertinent trash? “The lovel}' !Mvs 
Foggo ” indeed ! So all my waniing.s to her huly.shiji 
have been disregarded, and la hclle Foggo is to lie 
allowed to finisli her game. 1 should rather like to 
go n]i there and see it out ; hut, heigh-ho ! Toppy, 
my hoy, we are, not as young as we were, and we 
don’t admire dogging after grouse as we did once 
upon a time, dVe tliink a little Marienbad and the 
coinfortidde pheasant and hot lunches in nice \varm 
lodges more to our ta.ste now‘ than .sandwiches and 
wlii-sky on a hillside, with the gentle gale blowing in 
our teetli, and a nose-grinder np tlie liill to follow. 
Tliere is a time for all thing.s, dear boyu’ 

He dabbed a little powaler on his no.se, wdiich was 
not at its best in the morning, divested his rather 
portly form of its silken (lre.ssing-gown, attiring 
himself in tender gray's, and made his way down the 
sliady' side of the street to his club. 

He met a good many acquaintance!?. ‘H’m!’ he 
said, ‘not quite the .shootin’-coat and pot-luit .season 
yet, it seems. London sticks on a longer hit at each 
end every yenv. I wonder if they will ever meet. 
Happy day that will be ; but I fear, Top2)y. yon 
won’t see it. Now for .something light and airy for 
luncli. A mayorinai.se, T think, and hock or cider- 
cuj). Marienbad is in the offing, .so hang con- 
.sequences!’ And he turned into his lu.vurious 
club. 

The Foggos had arrived at Diin,seaith in due 
course. The Frasers had been n.dced for the same 
week, at Betty’s instance ; and Jfiss Contango, 
whom .she very" much liked, and wlio ‘just loved 
Beftyq’ slie .said ; also some men of the genus ‘gun,’ 
who reckoned njr the amount of enjoyment they 
had extracted from the year, or rather the shooting 
ymar (nothing else counted, excepting as ‘I'otting’h 
by' the number of cartridges shot away. 

Mrs Foggo was distinctly bored. Sue hated 
Scotland in her heart of liearts. She only went 
there becau.se there men do congregate— ‘ the best 
men,’ she called them. Slie loved large, dim 
English country-houso.s, garden, s and shady trees, 
hammocks and long chairs, where the evening paper 
came in with the lea ; retii'ed backwater.?, moon- 
light, and heavy-scented ilowers. 

She fully concurred in the opinion of Prosper 
Mi'rimee’s Frenchman, who was dragged iiii a hill 
on a Sunday afternoon by an athletic hostess to 
have a view: ^ Aimes: wun Ics heavAe'ii do la nature, 
madameV mo^iping his streaming brow, ‘ikmr 
inoi, je les ahherrre ! ’ (‘Do you admire the beauties 
of nature, madam ? For me, I abbor them 1 ’) 

She also abhorred .scenery, w'ulking, and fresh- 
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air. To crown lie]- disgust, for once in lier misspent 
, life she had reckoned without her host. She had 
never counted on young Fitzhugh’s rigid sense of the 
laws of hospitality, which 'would deter him from 
making love to his neighbour’s wife while she and her 
husband were xmder his roof. She had tried every 
lure, stooped to every trick of a xvanton, hut in 
vain. The hoy stood firm; but the strain was 
telling on his whole nature. He had begun to long 
fur the day of her departure. 

One lovely'’ day they were all seated by a little 
noisy burn hurrying down to the sea close hy, 
eating their lunch with much gusto. Betty, Mrs 
Foggo, and Miss Contango had driven out to meet 
the men and bring them their luncheon. 

‘I am dead-beat,’ said Jack, tossing his cap on the 
ground, and declining food, hut drinking deeply of 
icy waLer-aiKl-whit.ky. ‘ It has been so blazing hot, 
and that last was a stiff bit of ground. — Wasn’t it, 
Fraser P 

‘It was; but it should not mean anything to 
your long shank"--, old chap.-— Have you ever seen a 
grouse shot, Miss Contango ? ’ 

‘Hot I, and don’t want to, poor, pretty, brown 
things ! — Will you give me a wing for my hat, Lord 
Fitzhugh ? I will have a hat made on purpose to 
suit it/ said the young lady. . 

‘Certainly,’ said Jack, ‘It is rather refreshing to 
find a lady who does not like seeing things killed, 
though.’ 

‘But I am sure Miss Fitzhugh shoots, she seems 
to know such a lot about it,’ said Mrs Foggo. 

‘Fes, she shoots, and uncommon well, too ; but at 
a mark. — Let us see you knock the cork out of that 
bottle, Betty. Here is the rifle; I brought it in 
case of roe.’ 

The girl took it up listlessly. She hated ex- 
hibitions. She looked, down the barrel and put up 
the sight. 

Jack threw the bottle far into the sea, where it 
bobbed up and down inanely. A .sharjj crack of the 
rille, and off flew the neck with the cork. She laid 
the weapon aside. 

‘I, on the contrary, love shooting live things,’ 
said filrs Foggo. ‘ Give me the rifle and I will pick 
that old gull off the rock.’ 

She fired, missing clean. The gull sat still on his 
rock ill the sunshine. 

A not very distant hut loud guffaw was heard 
proceeding from Foggo’s valet and loader, who hated 
her, promptly suppressed by the horrified and well- 
bred Highland keepers. 

. A pink spot came into each of Mrs Foggo’s cheeks, 
and there was an ugly glitter in her eye. She 
laughed affectedly, and fell to tea.sing Johnnie. 

Johnnie was the mo.st amiable of little dog.®, and 
bore it without a murmur for a long time. Bones 
were offered him and snatched away, and he only 
licked Iii.s lijis and looked surprised, sitting very 
tight, with cocked ears and his head on one siile. 

At length Mns Foggo caught hold of his tail and 
gave it a cruel twist. The little dog cried, and 


poked his nose against her hand, which she with- 
drew suddenly. 

‘ Oh, the nasty little beast has bitten me ! ’ 

Jack started to his feet. ‘He shall be shot if he 
has,’ he said savagely. 

‘Jack ! ’ said Betty, lier eye.s blazing. 

There was a sort of growl from all the men. 

Colonel Fraser suddenly seized Mrs Foggo’s wrist. 

‘ Let me look,’ he said. ‘ I am a nailer at wounds, 
and my little woman always sends me out with a 
kind of housewife full of aid.s to the wounded.’ 

‘Yes, Fraser, patch it upi,’ said George Foggo,. 
removing his pipe, with a sardonic grin. ‘ It may 
require stitching.’ 

Colonel Fraser drew off tlie thick deerskin glove. 
His grasp on her wrist was firm, and there was 
something in his look that told he meant to have 
his way. The soft, white, velvet hand with the 
rosy palm was thoroughly examined, and no flaw 
or scratch could be discovered to mar its perfect 
beauty. 

‘More frightened than hurt, I fancy,’ he said 
dry!}’’,. . ‘ Johnnie is certainly a most alarming dog ;’ 
and he tossed her liaird into her lap rather con- 
temptuously. She hit her lips savagely. For once 
she felt that all were against her, even the men, and 
that her beaxity counted for naught. 

‘I am sure dear little Johnnie is always a gentle- 
man,’ said Miss Contango in her high, clear voice. 
‘He was tried pretty high, too. I was just won- 
dering how much more teasing he wonlcl stand, 
sweet darling;’ and she turned her back on the 
fair lady. 

‘If you will excuse me, Mrs Foggo,’ said Betty 
coldly, ‘ I will walk home with my dangerous clog.’ 

‘And I will come with you,’ said Miss Contango. 

‘■^Yill you come with us, Mrs Foggo,’ said Fitz- 
hugh, ‘and take a little turn? The cart will wait 
at the cross-roads ; we can see it all the time; It is; 
too far for you to walk home,’ apologetically. : 

She agreed with alacrity. 

‘■What a bore !’ said Colonel Fraser to his heard. 
‘There will he an end of the day’s sjxort, and the 
best of the afternoon. We shall only be allowed to- 
range on the flat. I hate that woman. I think she 
is a real bad un, and she is jdaying old Harry with 
that nice, dear hoy.’ 

That evening two little scenes were enacted in old 
Dunscaith. Betty had gone to her room, sbaking off 
Miss Contango with difficulty. Slic felt she must 
have one hour’s quiet i)i order to imll herself together 
and treat Mrs Foggo with civility. She drew her 
chair to the wimbnv, and Johnnie flew on to her lap. 

friic sk^’’ was all gold and rose, the rooks circled 
and cawed, and a blackbird chattered in the laurels. 
It was a scene of jperfect peace and beauty. 

Slow tears welled up in, her e^ye? and rolled un- 
heeded down her cheeks, splashing on Johnnie’s 
head. 

The door opened and her brother came in, 

‘ I was a brute, Betty,’ ho said ; ‘ forgix'c me ! I 
don’t know what has come over me, I feel so irri- 
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table and seedy. Don’t cry, old girl. You know I 
would not have touclied Johnnie.’ 

‘I don’t know, indeed,’ she said, a sob in her 
throat. ‘ My poor, gentle little doggie ; but you 
should have shot me first ; ’ and the tear.s flowed on. 

Jack looked luiserably out of the window, and his. 
lij)s f|nivered. 

‘ Perhaps you had better not bring him out to 
lunch again,’ he said in a low voice. 

‘Certainly not, while she is here, luiteful crea- 
ture!’ said the girl. ‘You had better go, dear. I 
imist bathe iny eyes.’ 

He stooped and kissed her bent Iiead and left the 
room. 

The fair Ivlrs Foggo was seated at her dre-sbing- 
tahle. Her maid was trying a new mode of coill'urc. 
A rap at the door, and a look of haughty surprise as 
her husband entered. 

‘You can go,’ he said to the maid. ‘I wi.sh to 
speak to your nustresa.’ 

klrs Foggo drew her brows togelliei', tapjniig the 
dressing-table irritably with her papei’-knii'e, and 
playing with the leaves of the French novel she 
was reading. 

‘I find that the air of Dumscaith does not suit 
me,’ said George Foggo. ‘ I have consequently 
found a telegram awaiting me on my return from 
shooting which will necessitate our leaving Iiere to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, so as to catch the 
Perth train.’ 

Mrs Foggo demurred. 

‘Ye shall leave to-morrow' morning precisely at 


ten o’clock,’ lie repeated, as though he had not heard 
her note of dissent. 

Mrs Foggo knew that any objection on her part 
would be waved aside wlien her Imsband had de- 
cided on any step. Her maid and luggage had been 
obliged to follow her ere now -when Abigail’s 
packing powers W'ere under tbe mark. 

‘I am sure I don’t care,’ slie said. ‘I am bored 
to death liere. I hate the place and the people, 
particularly that detestable girl.’ 

‘Ah ! ’ said Foggo. ‘Miss Fitzhugh I I dare say. 
Slie is remarkably huudsome, and so charming and 
clever. So young, too. Only her second season, I 
fancy and he .smiled. 

‘If you have finished giving me your order.?, 
perhaps you will relieve me of youi' presence and 
allow me to dre.ss for dinner,’ she .said acidly. 

‘Delighted a.s alway.s to obey your comuiand.s/ he 
saiil, and left the room. 

The scene with the little dog liad filled hiui with 
.anger and infinite di.-^gn.st. He had conceived a 
gre,at admiration .and regard for Betty, and had an 
hoiie.st liking fur ymmg Fitzhugh. He did not 
usually interfere with his wife’s diversions, finding 
a cynical amusement in watching her inflict the 
])ain. on others of wdiich hi.s owm cup had been so 
full ; but this was different, somehow, and he deter- 
mined to end it. So, to the intense relief of lus 
hosts, that evening the oft-told tale of the telegram 
was told, tand the Foggo.s departed precisely at ten 
next morning. 

[To he continued.) 


ATLANTIC IN A.N 

By Captain 1’kter Juhan.SEN. 
PART I. 


HEN I determined to cross the Atlantic 
in a small open boat it was not 
iFere was a wager to he won, 
not that I sought notoriety, and not 
that I de.sired to die sensationally. 
A great many landsmen, who should 
know rather less about navigation than 1 ought to 
know, have argued at considerable length that the 
thing wa.s a great gamble, with enormous odds 
against me. But 1 felt confident. I knew the route 
well, I Imd been at .Sea forty-five years, and I had 
rea.son to expect faiaairahle weather and currents, 
I took .'.di 2 »ossible precautions to ensure my arrival 
at Puula Gorda; and no sailor, naval or mercantile, 
has told me the performtance wa.s carele-ssly under- 
Udceii. Many people have been most emjihatic in 
declaring that I have no logical claim to be alive. 
But the important fact is that I am alive in spite 
of arm-chair logic. The most pessimi.stic critic of 
the trip Was a Oil.ir.-.iltar doctor, who diagnosed the 
circumstances as though he were dealing with a 
fever. To u,se the familiar term, he ‘gave me up’ 
before I started. No doubt I lacerated his pro- 


fe.s.sional pride hv failing to drown, and i have rudely 
omitted to send him an apiology. 

ll ])roof is wanted that my trip was not performed 
for notoriety’s .sake, may 1 .say that although iuvita- 
tiun.s to 'write my inirralive have come, nearer .swamp- 
ing me than the w.ave.s of the Atlautic ever diil, this 
is tlio first time I have inystdf written a word for 
publication. Many American ]>.apers printed yarns 
wliich astontsluid me more than there.st of the world 
when I heard of their llorid embroidery. Tlic move 
onterpri.sing published photogrnpli.s of nm ;nid my 
boat, though the photographer, s had seen neither. 

My boat was nanmd the Lotta. She took me 
and my son from Gilnaltar to Clharlotte Harbour, 
Florida, in fifty-nine days. She w;i.s built in J.apan, 
to he sailed in a harbour in Florida. She was cuti er- 
rigged, twenty-nine and a half feet long, seven, and 
a half broad, and four .and a hal f dee]’). 

I had arrived at Yokohama, coniuianditig the 
British ship Senator^ wliicli had been kuockeil 
about severely by a eyclorre. In coTaneetimr with 
her repair I inspected the yard of the Yokohama 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Coinpajiy, and %vas 
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attracted by tlie deftness of the boatbuilders — all 
Japanese. I knew I should need a Ijoat when T 
•ffciit to live ill Plorida — 1 had planned a rest from 
sea-going-— -and I so much liked the neat, light, and 
strong work tliesu iiieii did that I designed a boat 
and gave the liriii the order. 

She was hoisted aboard the Senator, we sailed for 
and arrived at Eoyal Eoads, B.O., and with a cargo 
of salmon from the Fraser River left for Liverpool. 
Three hundred miles south of the Azores we fell 
in wdth a Norwegian derelict shi]i, the b'wprro. 
While the Senator resumed her passage to Liverpool, 
my mate and five of the crew were sailing the salved 
Superb to Gibraltar. 

I was in Liverpool when her arrival was reported. 
As I had foinid tliat to shij? the Latin to Florida 
as cargo would be expensive and troublesome, and 
I had to go to Gibraltar about the salvage of the 
Supjcrh, I decided to take the Lotta with me on a 
Mediterranean steamer and attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in her. 

At Gibraltar I tried to keep my plan (piiet. I 
dislike demonstrations and personal advertising. 
■But, somehow, it became known. As a sailor, I 
hate leaks, whetlier they are of private schemes or 
ships’ hulls ; and I was annoyed, because to me it 
seemed desirable that I should slip away undisturbed 
by criticism, to which I am as sensitive as most men, 
Tlie very thing happened that 1 dreaded. Prophets 
of evil swooped doAvn upon me and thrust dismal 
predictions into my ears, I had not asked for their 
theories, and it was hard luck to be the target of 
remarks fired with the extra emphasis that often 
accompanies ignorance. In theory, I should not 
liave heeded them. The 2 '>i’oi)hets settled in such 
a cocksure way tliat I should surely die, that in 
reality I was almost irritated and almost depressed 
by their croaking. 

Happily, there were other.'^, bright women and 
frank men, wlio did not try to teach me all about 
navigation, and who were content with offering me 
kind wi,she3. Among them were a lady and a gentle- 
man plainly eager for my sncce.'-;s ; and liie brotherly 
deeds and demeanour of the latter — Captain Barnes 
Lawrence, R.N., the captain of the port — went 
straight to my lioart, and gave me in.s})iration and 
encouragement just when I needed them. I was 
very grateful, and have never forgotten or under- 
valued their imaftecLed interest in my preparations. 

From Liverpool we brought provi,sions for two 
persons for seventy days, chiefly tinned meat, fruit, 
and cocoa, as well as all the needed outfit and 
personal, effects. When I had finished with the 
rescued derelict, we rigged and ballasted the Lotta, 
and had a trial spin in the harbour, I found her 
‘crank;’ that is, she had not enough stability to 
ensure her safety under a pressure of sail in a seaway. 
At Yokohama she was fitted with a movable fin, ten 
feet long and twelve inches deep, fastened to lier 
keel with holts and nuts. How we had to take off 
this fin and bolt to the keel a leaden keel weighing 
six Inmdred and seventy-five pounds. Tlie lin was 


placed beneath the leaden keel, and fastened through 
and through with brass bolts and nuts. After adding 
fruit, wine, medical necessaries, and ninety gallons 
of frc.sh water to our stores, we had a last stability- 
trial in the harbour, ivhich was satisfactory. We 
obtained our clean bill of health from the Ainei'ican 
consul, and a clearance certificate from the autho- 
rities, and quietly left Gibraltar at 10 A.M. on 
20th August 1900. Captain Barnes Lawrence, in h is 
steam-launch, led the way to the harbour boundary, 
and gave us three hearty cheers as a .send-off. 

Now the Lotta, an open boat, tw-enty-nine and a 
half feet long, had started on her adventure. There 
were five thousand miles to he sailed. Captain Peter 
Johansen being in command, with a crew of one hoy, 
his sou, twelve years old. The skipjter wa.=! con- 
fident, but none the less cautious. For the first nine 
days and nights I did not lie down once to sleep 
or to rest. But I must not get ahead of the Lotta. 
She is, so far in my narrative, only just out uL’ 
Gibraltar, OuLside the harbour a huge .«h/irk forced 
his ugly company upon us. Thu.s, though we had 
left our friends, there was still some one immediately 
interested in ouv fortune. We did not like the 
fellow. He hung about the boat all day, a few' 
yards off, now and again showing impatience at the 
delay in the meal he had promised himself. We 
heartily hated the ominous monster. I thought 
his eagerness in very bad taste. 

Leaving Gibraltar, we had fine weather, with a 
fresh easterly wind hlow'ing at times in strong gusts 
from the hills, necessitating a second reef in the 
mainsail. Getting fairly into the Strait, we plunged 
into a choppy sea, with frecpxent swirls of tide-rips 
which looked like seething cauldrons, caused by the 
current running in a direction opposite to the wind. 
Already w'e had to steer w’ith some ingenuity to 
save our little boat from swamping. Hard labour 
began at once. We shipped large quantities of 
w'ater, and had to bail smartly and for lung sjk-IIs. 

, It ivas heavy 'work, not more cheerful because, w'heii- 
ever w'c looked up to unbend our stiffened necks, 
ibcre w'a,s that confounded hungry .shark following 
us at an equable pace, looking at ixs sardonically, 
it seemed, and ivagging his tail with greater im- 
patience as the day went on. We increasingly re- 
sented the sinister antics of the voracious blackguard, 
and had no comfort from hi.s alertnes.s. The pas.sage of 
the Strait of Gibraltar was a somewhat rough intro- 
duction to an ocean voyage for a non-decked boat. 
It had the effect of thoroughly arousing our energies, 
and put me on ray mettle for any emergency. 

At the beginning my son was very sea-sick, and 
naturally could help little in the management of 
the boat. I therefore did the steering myself. But 
the water that was pouring continuously into the 
boat had to be shifted promptly if we Avere todioat 
right side up, and my son managed to hail despite 
his sickness. 

If on all the fifty-nine days which the voyage 
occupied ayc had eaten as little as on that first 
day, the crcAA' of the Lotta would have siepjied on 
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the Aiuericaii shore with only their bones left to tell ] 
the tale. We had neither dinner, tea, nor sixpper. 
The sharp ocean wind may have given us appetites. 
If it did, we did not trouble them. We had enough 
to think ahont in managing the boat, and could only 
snap an occasional grape. We cleared the Strait, 
and I let the Lotta go under easy sail on a geuer;il 
south-west course, while my son made himself as 
comfortable as possible, and lay down to sleep. 1 
.stfvyed at the wheel still. 

Towards morning the wind fell and we ha<l fog 
for a change. About 4 a.m. a large, full-rigged 
.ship passed close to us, bound north. I had to call 
my son to hang out the side-light and to keep it 
visible until we passed her, onr usual method of 
averting a collision during the trip. Then for the 
hrst time the skipper and the crew tried their liand.s 
at cooking. We possessed a spirit-lamp and two 
gallons of methylated spirits. We had cocoa and 
biscuits — a plain breakfast ; but the cocoa was the 
most delicious drink we had ever tasted, and the 
breakfast made us feel more like kings than kings 
could ever feel. 

And what marvellous beauty of sea and sky that 
sunrise revealed ! The fog swept back like a curtain. 
It was not the world we dwelt in yesterday. No 
land, no choj) on the waters, and genial warmth 
after nipping cold; and no shark impertinently 
glaring at ns as a meal which an obliging sea might 
tip into his jaws at any moment. This was a good 
omen. We forgot onr troubles, and became as stuiny 
as the sky arid as happy as the -waves that danced 
with golden spangles all about them. 

We kept on our general .soiith-we.st course. Jly 
observations at noon I found we had sailed one 
hundred miles since leaving (3 ihral tar. We eaeli 
had for dinner two ounces of preserved meat, half 
a pint of hot cocoa, biscuits ad Kh., and a little fruit. 
My son had not (piite recovered from sea-sickncss. 
He laj^ in the bottom of the boat, on the starboard 
side of which a berth had been improvised under 
the first thwart from the stern, protected by a 
canvas screen. The bertli was arranged on a novel 
plan. The occupant’s feet were close to the feet of 
the man at the helm. When it was necessary to 
wake the sleeper, one kicked. The pressure of the 
kick varied with the urgency of the occasion. Again, 
the sleeper would he aroused by the rude intrusion 
of the crest of a wave ; over the gunwale it -^vould 
leap: and drench him. The effect was exactly that 
of a powerful electrical shock. 

With the huge inverted howl of .sky and the 
eternally restless ocean stretching immensely about 
our modest craft, we had constant and vivid re- 
minders tliat vigilance and coolnes.s were indispens- 
able to our .snccfcs.s. The eomparativeiy frail Lotta 
had not the re.si$ting power of the barcpies and full- 
rigged ships to which I had been accustomed. If 
our Japanese-built boat was to carry us acros.s, we 
should ref.piire to help her. At no moment in the 
long trip must we fail hi mind, in nerve, or in 
strength. At 5 km, on that second clay we liad tea, 


which was supper as well. Also, it was a duplica- 
tion of our dinner. One cannot iiope for meals of 
surprising variety in an open boat on the Atlantic, 
and ours were much the same week in, week out. 

The biunacle-laiup was lighted, and the .side-light, 
being made ready too, was hidden in the bottom of 
the boat, to be brought out when needed. A donhle 
reef" was taken in the mainsail, and a small jib 
substituted for a large one. These precautions 
tiiken, my son wdiivd to lied. T continued steering 
till midnight. Then I gave the sigual-kiek~a 
gentle one— and the boy amse and made cocoa. AYe 
enjoyed it, willi the inevitable biscuits. Again 1 
steereil, and upy son sh‘]ff nntil daybreak, when the 
reveille-kiek was administered. Another cup of 
cocoa, reefs out, and the large jib was set and every 
s:iil ivimmed to nsake the Lotta spin along. Next, 
a wash and brush each, one relieving the other at 
the wheel. Breakfast at eight, which was a copy 
of yesterdayls dinner and tea. The chronometer 
was wound, the barometer noted, and the Lotta 
bailed. Hay after day, iiigbt utter night, this 
routine was strictly followed. AYe took no liberties. 
It was onr stern duty to eliminate the elements of 
risk as far as we covtld. A¥e wmre running for the 
north-east trade-wind. AYe anticipated that when 
we fell in Avith it there would be less reefing, less 
danger, and a lai'ger distance made good at the end 
of each twenty -four hours. 

On the liiutli day after learfing Gibraltar we 
sighted the Canary Islands and passed through the 
grou]), leaving the i.shuid of Lanzarotte on our left. 
The Aveather aaus fine, Avith a modei'ate fuAmuring 
breeze from the iiorlliAvard, AA'hich enalded us to 
clear the island.s. At sunrise next morning Ave 
olt, served thesinnuiit of the Grand Canary, bearing 
north -nortb-iaist, distance about .sixty iuih.*.s, and 
hei'e AA’e fell in Avith the north-east ‘trades,’ an eA'eut 
always looked foiward to by .seamen. It giA-es tbom 
a respite from the fickle AA'inds blowing in the 
neiglihourhood of the northern boundaries of the 
trade-Avincls, and enables them to judge the probable 
duration of the VGAASge. 

The hri.sk trade-breeze freshened to a moderate 
gale, Avhich compelled us to take a .second reef in 
the mainsail. By noon Ave lost sight of the Grand 
Canai'y Island. As it dropped in our Avake Ave saAv 
a steamer racing up astern, ploughing the ocean at 
a rate tliat soon brought her abreast of ns, She 
AA’as on a parallel course, and came close in. The 
pas.sengers croAvded to the side and AAmA’ed handker- 
chiefs at us. It was like a hand-shake on the: sea.; 
She was one of the Me.ssageries Maritimes Trans- 
atlantiqnes Ooinjianyts liners. 

Strangely enough, T met one of her qnarternuiijters 
.some time after Ave. had crossed, and he toh'i me of 
a discussion among the passengers AA'liich became 
quite heated. They kncAV Avliat vre AA'ere attempt- 
ing, for, though 1 had not dc*.sired it, a bald account 
i of our intention w’-as publiisbed in neAwspaiiens all ov’-er 
the Avorld. The general oiJinion of the pa.ssc;ugers 
was that should ‘ never arriAm.’ Some of them — 
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one finds experts in navigation in unexpected places 
— proved irie utterly lacking in the rudiments of 
niy profession. They said I was not steering for 
Florida at all. Wlieii the debate reached boiling- 
point the captain -was appealed to. . He, worthy 
man, .said he believed we sbould arrive, because we 
were not steering for Florida. He thought iny 
route, tbougb iiot as direct as the one some of iny 
critic.=5 could have traced with a knowing forefinger 
on the chart, indicated that I had some ambition to 
see land again. 

The wind strengthened and the sea heaved the 
I/oWa about roughly. Water poured into her. We 
had to bail often and long. Astern, black and 
angry clouds with torn edges splashed the sky. 
'fheir haste increased to velocity, and we looked for 
a windy night. We were drenched, and very cold 
and very tired. I decided to heave-to until morning. 
After tea, therefore, we made fast the forward sails 
and lowered the mainsail, while the boat’s head was 
brought to the wind on the starboard tack. The 
after leach of the mainsail, at a pot’s distance from 
the peak of the sail, was then lashed securely to the 
boom, and at the throat of the sail the gaff and 
boom were lashed together, and the peak halyards 
steadied tight. Thus a piece of canvas was exj)used 
which looked like an elongalud triangle with its 


acute angle at the mast, the base of it a foot wide 
and the sides eleven feet long. The lielm was 
firmly lasbed, slightly a-lee. 

And now, for the first time since leaving Gibraltar, 
I found myself liberated from tlie wheel for more 
than a few moments. More bailing bad to be done. 
Then we changed our clothes, and, taking the 
brandy bottle from the medicine-cliest, had one 
ounce each. Our half-frozen limbs were warmed, 
and the blood which had .seemed to be congealed 
tlirougliout our bodies circulated more freely. 

How would the boat beliave under the new 
conditions ? This was my next anxiety. I was 
glad, very glad, to see that she headed up nearly in 
the wind’s eye and bravely mounted the waves. 
Except for a spray now and again, she kept herself 
dry. However, one cannot have all the luxuries. 
Like a cork in a great spread of boiling water, our 
fi'ail craft was tos,sed about the giant ocean. It was 
almost impossible to stand y we were pitched and 
tumbled in all directions. Nevertheless, we were 
too fatigued to be kei^t awake even by continual 
jarring and bumping. This was the first rest or 
sleep I had taken since leaving Gibraltar nine days 
before. It is not imperative that I .should say I 
enjoyed it ! 

[To he continued.) 


CHAPTER lY. 


T wa.s early on a hot August afternoon 
when I drove d'own to meet Tom 
and liis friend, feeling in the best 
of spirits. It was on the way to 
the station that I began to -wonder 
if the thing wouhl work out as I 
wished — whether Tuin might not think Augusta 
a very be.antiful and bewitching cousin, and young 
Garrod take a fancy to my entrancing little Winnie, 
and both round on me when the truth came out. 
Hitherto T had been absorbed in the practical and 
technical diificiilties that had met us at the outset — 
fur example, the instruction of the servants, who 
had so ffU‘ to be taken into our i>lans. My man 
is av. old soldiei', and merely .saluted ; but the 
housekeeper is Calvini.stic, and spoke of devia- 
tion from the Blessed Ter-uth ; so we gave her 
a iortnight’s holiday to go and bury a relative. 
Keally, Winifred and Miss Arkwright had kept 
.so const, antly by me that it Yms not till I was 
bowling along the solitary and familiar road 
between the birches that 1 had any time for 
]-u’ivate relleclion. However, it was too late now. 
1 had given my word— the word of a M‘Nab. 
Besides, it promised rare sport. 

I left the groom to bring on the luggage, and Tom 
took the reins, and young Garrod got up behind us. 
Tom seemed a bit oft’ colour, I thought. . 

H say, sir,’ were almost hia -first words, 


suppose neither of them knows anything about 
us ?’ 

'Neither of them?’ 

‘My comsin and that friend of hers.’ 

‘Oh ! Well, Tom, a man’s chances usually rest on 
the woman’s ignorance of his real character, if thai V 
what you mean.’ 

‘Tiiat i.s not what I mean, howeve.r, tTisele Ben, 
and your turning it off in this waj^ shows me that 
our suspicions of you are about true. You }ia-\-e 
gone and biahbed to them.’ 

‘Tom, you are disrespectful 1’ 

Tom chuckled ; I do not know at what. Then 
he grew grave again. 

‘But it is a bit too bad, you know, if you have. 
It makes Garrod and me in a blue funk about meet- 
ing them.’ 

Garrod twisted round in the back seat, and bi’ought 
bis lioiid close to my sboulder and to Tom’s elbow. 

,‘Iieally, sir,’ he put in, ‘in spite of your hos- 
]'iitality— 1 must say I— if she knows I answer io 
the : description, and gue.s3es I— you must see it is 
deuced awkward 1 I can face a good deal ; but 1 
could Jiot face ’ 

‘Young men,’ I said judicially, ‘there are tvro 
alternatives.’ They both listened. ‘Either you cam 
each go straight to his own room, and, by remaining 
there during your entire visit to Ardstronach, avoid 
ever meeting tlie ladies of my household’ 
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‘AUGUSTA SAYS.’ 

‘ Oil, hold on, Uncle Ben ! What ahout the birds ? 


No woman is worth ’ 

‘And the other alternative ? ’ asked Garrod. 

‘You can be he, and he him !’ I said quickly. . 
‘You mean’' 

‘Wh 3 ^, lie be him and him he, of course. It is 
quite simple.’ 

Tom looked down at me anxiously. ‘Poor old 
chap!’ he muttered; ‘dear old chap! Touch of 
sun, eh V 

But Garrod, with liis superior force of intellect, 
caught on. I am not sure to tills day if I quite 
meant them to understand. Anyhow, in two 
moments 1 felt like the boy wdio in idle miscliief 
strikes a matcli in a hay-loft, and suddenly finds 
tlie whole place ablaze. 

‘It’s no end of a notion, that, Sir Benjaniin ! 
Miss Murray has never seen her cousin ? Then I 
personate him, while M'Nah here is introduced to 
the blood-tliirsty beauty — I lieg your pardon, but my 
cliilly fate— as a young man just off on a dangerous 
Arctic voyage. My word, what a good idea ! It 
will give us a breathing space, and— and provide a — 
ft bulwark of anonymity, Avhence we either advance 
or retreat. My word, sir 1 your nephew did not 
overrate you. You are a sportsman ! ’ 

I tried to think, but I felt a little dizzy. Possibly, 
after all, I had acted all for the best. Young people 
are so contrary, perhaps now that each one of the 
four had his or her head turned on to the w'rong 
trade each would take the bit between his own teeth 
and go right, and in the end I should see two well- 
broken-in pairs in doulile harness after all. Any- 
way, I washed my hands of it now—the thing was 
beyond my control. 

As we drove roitnd to the front of Ardstronach I 
glanced up and saw that both girls were in the 
turret window-seat of the drawing-room, craning 
forward between the curtains to peep and insjiect 
ns; but when we walked into the drawing-room 
they were seated together at quite the other end 
of the room, having tea at a small table. It was 
Augusta who was pouring out the tea and who rose 
and came to greet us. 

I took young Garrod by the arm and shoved him 
forward. , 

‘Your cousin Tom M‘Nab ! ’ I cried gliblj-. 
lYe uvere none of us prepared for what happened. 
Young Garrod, without a second’s he.sitation, gave 
Augusta a coirsinly kiss. This agitating instinct 
was probably due to his having a father in the 
explosives business. I saw at once, howevei', that 
! it was the right thing to: do, so I kissed her also., 

! d'hen I con.sidered I had done my part ; but I 

f became, aware that they v/ere all waiting for the 

; re.st of the introductions, I looked round, and en- 

i couiiLerc-d eight eyes fixed expectantly on me, and 

!' , 1 entirely lost my equilibrium. Shutting my own 

i &yo.s, I waved my hamls like a windmill in a cyclone 

i' and said the four name.?, leaving their orvners— or 

I {heir profes;H‘d owners — to fit themselves as they 

I pleased. And then I opened my eyes and lied. At 


the door of my own room I jiansed and listened, 
but could lioar no nnwonted Rounds from below. T 
went in, .sat down in an arm-chair by the ojien 
window, looked at the quiet and jieacoftil and 
fanned niy.sclf, rre.scntlv I got up with ihe lirm 
determination to go down and manfully play my 
p;ut. Wlien I got to the door ! lucked it, and 
returned to Ihe arni-ehair. In about a enuplo of 
hours the dre.ssing-gong sounded, and, as liy habit, I 
dive.sted myself of my coat. Three minutes later 
m_v man knocked at the door. 1 knew his step, and 
admitted him. 

‘Sir ! ’ he exclaimed, ]>el rifled, staring at me. 

1 glanced down, and was amazed to discover I rvas 
clothed in my pA'jamas. I am ready to swear it 
must, have been ]nire alwence of mind that had led 
me to nndre.s.s for the night instead of dre.ssing for 
dinner; hut, as it seemed a pit\’’ to waste a direct 
hint from the gods, I acted on it. 

‘ 1 feel —indi.spo.sed,’ 1 oqilainod. ‘You can excuse 
me to the ladies and gentlemen dowustairs, and 
bring me np food and sonic of the white port,’ 

But in five minutes ^Yinnie was with me — YGnuie 
radiantly lovely in a white dinner-frock like a film 
of mist in moonlight — Winnie with sparkling eyes 
and geranium-pink cheek.s. 

‘Are yon ill. Uncle Ben U she cried brcalhles.sly. 

I leant back on the pillows that propped mo, 
adjusted the lasselled point of my nightcap, and 
folded my hands deliberately on the coverlet, 

‘No, my dear,’ I an.swered her. ‘I rejoice to say 
that I am in the be.st of health ; but, having no 
one handy witli whom to exchange identity, I have 
resolved to avoid the situation l.>y adopting the 
other and les.s popnlar alternative, and to remain 
in bed.’ 

She hardly seemed to hear me. 

‘I’m so glad you are not really ill. Oh, Uncle 
Beil, it i*; such fun downstairs ! ’ 

‘ I am glad,’ I replied laconically. 

‘But Augusta says she doesn’t like him, though.’ 

‘Which?’ 

‘Whj’-, the other one.’ 

‘Let me see, which is the other one V 

The dinner-gong began to sound, and she was 
gone. 

I tried to think who would take down whom, but, 
Avhat with the puzzle and the port, my head reeled. 
No one came near me. I lay hour after Imtir till 
the room grew quite dark in the summer dusk ; but 
at intervals I heard voices and music and laughter 
in the distance. I had fallen into a doze, when 
a quick step on the stair roused me, and, ivitli a 
paissing rap on the panel of the door, Tom hounded 
in. ■■■■ 

‘ You aren’t really seedy, sir ? ’ 

‘I don’t feel quite mysedf, Tom.’ 

‘ Whom do you feel ? ’ he a.skcd with keen interest. 

‘ Whom de I feel ? ’ I repeated. 

‘We’re none of us feeling quite ourselves— it is a 
sort of epidemic.’ 

‘Well, the fact is, Toni, that as there is nobody 
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else for me to feel, I have resolved to remain in mj’- 
own room.’ 

Tom paid me very little attention. ‘There’s 
great doings downstairs, uncle,’ he told me. 

‘Really !’ 

‘I say, sir, she is stunning ! ’ 

‘Wliich?’ 

‘ Why, the other one, of course.’ 

I pulled my nightcap over my ears. ‘No dorrht 
I shall learn particulars to-morrow, Tom,’ I said 
faintly. 

When I opened my eyes he too was gone. 

Nest morning I woke early, •with the birds. I 
am naturally, though close on sixty — to lee or to 
windward— -an active man. 1 tos.sed and fumed till 
my tea came. 

‘I shall not need shaving -water,’ I observed 
testily. ‘ I am still very indisposed — to get up.’ 

‘ Yery good, sir.’ 

With my l)reakfast-tray my pent-up curiosity 
got the better of me. 

‘IM'y young guests— down yet?’ I asked, cracking 
an egg. . 

‘Mr Garrod, as calls ’isself Mr M‘Na'b, rose 
early and w’^ent out with Miss Harkwright, as calls 
’er.self kliss Murray.’ 

‘ Oh ! And iliss Murray— the real Miss Murray ? ’ 

‘ Is .sittiir' by ’erself on the lawn.’ 

‘ Oh 1 And Mr M‘Nab— the real Mr M‘Nab ? ’ . 

: ‘Is sittin’ by ’isself on the lawm— ojiposite end.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

After a time there was a soft knock at my door. 

‘ Come in,’ I shouted. 

Winnie entered — a rather subdued Winnie. 

‘ Good-morning, my dear.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Uncle Ben.’ 

She sat dowm beside my bed and began pleating 
the frills of her morning mu.slin gowm. . 

‘Augusta says’^ she began; and then she 

stopped. 

‘Well, my dear, v.'hat docs Augusta say?’ 

‘Augiusta say.s that Cousin Tom is remarkably 
■well informed — for a man, and that she w'ould never 
have taken him for your ne])Iiew’‘, and that he has 
" a remarkably good headpiece.’ . 

V ‘ In Meed i ’ - 

‘ Ye-es,’ "Winiue w*enfc on .slowl}". ‘ And she says 
he would be (piite wasted on a vegetating existence 
at home, and that he ought to he encouraged to 
make his mark in the world.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘And that with a clever woman at his side he 
might be and do anything ! ’ 

‘ Even go on an Arctic voyage ? ’ 

- Winnie looked at me pensively. ‘That is Mr 
Garrod—Consin Tom never thought of accomj>any- 
ing him,’ she reminded me. ‘Uncle dear, does it 
not appear— a pity— young Mr Garrod should go 
<away and ri.sk liis life ? ’ 

‘ Great pity.’ 

‘ He does not seem to want to.’ ■ 

‘No?’ . 


‘No. He spoke last night— to Augusta— about 
the delights of country life.’ 

‘ And what did he talk to yon about ? ’ 

‘ He — be hasn’t si3oken to me.’ 

‘Eh? Horv’sthat?’ 

‘ I think, Uncle Ben, he— detests me.’ 

‘ You don’t say so ! IVhy ? ’ 

Winnie’s lips trembled. ‘You see, Uncle Ben, 
he thinks — I -want— to he— his wddo-^v. It is 
not — endearing— now is it? Oh! I vnsli wq 
hadn’t taken your advice— and — that I ’d been 
me and her she.’ 

At that moment there '^vas a loud knock at the 
door. Y^innie started up like a fawn at bay and 
glanced about for shelter. 

‘You need not go, child.’ 

‘But— you forget — I’m she!’ And she darted 
into my wardrobe just as Tom wMked into the 
room. 

He looked round curiously. 

‘ Thought I heard voices,’ he remarked. 

‘ I frequently recite poetry to myself 'when I am 
aloire,’ I answered. 

‘Oh ! that all? I rvas afraid it might he that 
, beetle-browed niece of jmurs.’ 

‘Young man ! ’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, hut she stifles me. She and 
Percy hit it off, though. You should hear them 
talk ! But that little girl, sir’ — his voice suddenly 
gre'w- tender, and his eyes stern and miserable— ‘ I 
can’t make her out.’ 

■„ ‘No?’ 

‘.She never thought of that widow dodge herself, 
I’ll be bound. It -^vas that friend of hers that put 
her up to it.’ 

‘ Yes, you are right there.’ 

‘I guessed as much. She ’s not that sort. A 
tender little thing like that — Avhy, a man would lie 
ready to lay down his life for her as soon as he saw 
her!’ 

‘Just what she asks.’ 

‘Pshaw ! I say, do yon , think . she would mind 
being poor ? ITe ’d have to sell Ardstronach.’ 

‘Sell Ardstronach I ’ I yelled,: sitting upright. 
‘ Tom M ‘Nab, are yon mad / ’ 

lYiunie stepped lightly out of the wurdrohe and 
confronted us. 

. ‘Hullo!’ said Tom. He stood up rather stiflly 
aud handed her his chair. ‘ITou’t you sit down, 

■ Miss Arkwright ?’ he asked coldly. 

lYiniiie took not the least notice either of him or 
the chair. 

‘Why did you call him Tom M‘Nah?’ she asked 
me. 

‘ Because he is, my dear, vour cousin Tom 
M‘Nah.’ 

She turned towards Mm then, and they both 
stood looking at one another across the chair. Then 
they both turned to me. I adjusttid the tasselled 
point of my nightcap and leant hack. 

‘ Ha'\'e you been playing a trick on us, sir ? ’ my 
nephew demanded. 


^4UGUSTA SAYS.’ 


‘Oil, uncle, did you let them do it tool’ Winnie 
cried. 

‘ Yes. I set a thief to catch a thief. I own it. — 
But are you not glad she’s your cousin, Tom? Be 
yourself, man ! ’ 

‘I think Augu.sta will want me,’ Winnie inur'- 
luured ; and Tom, holding tlie door open for her, 
hesitated a moment, and then followed lier. 

I rang and ordered my sluxving- water. 

When I came downstairs the house was deserted. 
I sauntered out, and went down towards the loch. 
Arriving .suddenly at the little jetty that starts out 
from among a group of silver birdies, I discovered 
Angu.sta Arkwright and young Garrod sitting in the 
punt that is kept tied there to an iron ring. 

‘ Yes, I could not believe you were a MlNab,’ Miss 
Augusta was saying. ‘ They are not hminy people, 
though attractive.’ 

‘ I like them uncomniouly,’ Garrod answered. 

I thouglifc I would not interrupt at that moment. 

‘ And when do you start on your voyage, Mr 
Garrod ? ’ she asked in her quiet, calm voice. 

‘ I can’t start, you know, unless my father ecpiips 
the expedition. And you know the condition he 
laid down.’ 


There was a pause, and then Augusta’.s answer 
caiiie slowly. 

‘But — witli his help ? ’ 

‘ I still would not go.’ 

‘lYliy not?’ 

There ivas a longer pause, and it occurrod to me 
I ought to leave ; but suddenly Percy Garrod spoke. 

‘You see this punt we are in, M^iss Arkwright? 
I could not go on a voyage in it, because, don’t you 
see, you are by my side— and we are titid by a 
ring.’ 

I hurried away. 

In the I'ose pergola I came upon Tom and Winnie. 
M^inuie ran forward and slipped her little band into 
mine. 

‘Well, are you contented now, Puss?’ I 
whispered. 

‘Oh ! I’m ahvays contented, Uncle Ben.’ 

‘But,’ I objected, ‘you told me that .dugnsfca 
says content is soul-de.stroying, and ruins lire life 
of the nation and the character of the individual.’ 

‘ Yes, uncle dear, I remember Augusta mid tliat ; 
but now — Cousin Tom says’ 

‘Cousin Tom says ?’ I replied. ‘Oho!’ 

THE END. 


THE COST OF LIVING ON THE EAND. 


0 much has been said about the cost 
of living on the Band, as making 
it so difficult for the majority of 
men to maintain a wife and faiuiljq 
that we intend to look closely into 
the matter. Though, so doing may 
not solve the problem, it may throw valuable 
side-lights on tlie cp.ie.stion for those now in 
England who contemplate making a home. here. 
Tiie matter was discussed in its manifold bear- 
ings before the British Association. Since the 
return of these scientists to Britain further ven- 
tilation has been given to conditions prevailing 
on the Rand. 

To one who has since the earliest days of 
Johannesburg ‘kept house’ in season and out of. 
season, in good days and ill, tlm crux of the whole 
matter seems to lie in the fact that new-comers 
are attracted by abnormally high wages, and expect 
the purchasing power of the .same to be as great 
as in England, wlicre, earning a pittance, they 
can, owing to cheap living, manage to exist and 
perhaps save. It never occuns to such that, as an 
economic fact, so soon as the cost of living is here 
reduced wages will fall jiroportiouately. 

It is computed that a man wdth wife and three 
young children must of necessity spend twenty- 
live pounds monthly on rent, food, and clothing, 
leaving no margin for pleasure, education, or the 
pi-overbial rainy day. With such an one, rent 
for a four-roomed cottage swallows eight pounds 
monthly. The prudent man, howe'ver, only marries 


when be . has saved, by years of single bles.iednerN, 

. sufficient to buy , a stand and build tbereoii a house. 
It may be .said en 2 Msscmt that the percentage of 
individual house-owners here Is far greater than 
in England. Now, the man earning this twenty-five 
. pounds monthly would in England rank as tlie 
lower-middle or . working class, H'is wife perforce 
occupies no higher status— indeed, as often as not, 
has sjieut her spinsterliood in domestie service 
here or in England. Assume, as is pretty usual, 
both are from Britain. It is surprising bow con- 
servative and narrow are their ideas, and the 
maintenance thereof is somewhat cosily. The 
Englishman is proverbially slow, even w’hen ia 
Rome, to do as the Roman doe.9, and even on the 
.Continent bis predilection for ‘ ros-bif ’ luid ‘ bif-tek’ 
is considei*ed a national cliarae.teristic. Hence the 
lower orders migrating to a country whose climate 
differs so vastly in its exhilarating freshness from 
the damp and gloom .so often prevailing in the 
British Isles, insist on having the same food, cost 
what it may, a.s they have ever been accustomed 
to. Fish in their i,sl;ind-home is cheap enough ,* 
here, after a thousand miles’ journey in refrigerating 
car from the coast, it is a luxury which ]X)or folk 
must dispense wdlli, unle,ss favouring the tinned 
article. Meat, on the other hand, is not a fancy 
price, and the imported frozen meat at sixpence to 
tenpence per pound is good, at that. BggSj usually 
■in great demand, maj' be had at varimts ages from 
one shilling and fourpence to seven shillings and 
sixpence per dozen. Potatoes, tlie EiigJi.shuian’s 
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diiily vegetable, cost from tlireepmiee lo sixpence 
per pound, according lo ilie season. Good English 
and Australian hut ter is hut one and sixpence per 
pound, and the same figure purchases one ])onud 
of excellent tea. 3fur s\igar, Hour, and bread the 
retail price is threepence per pound. Cheese is 
dear at one .shilling and threepencuj. Best brands 
of tinned milk are little more than English price, 
^vhilst sixpence to ninepence per bottle must he 
paid for fresh milk. Biscuits and cakes are 
proportionately expensive. 

The white miner, especially the Coruislnnaii, 
conies hither from a frugal home. The main 
delicacy of the man from the Duchy ha,s been 
Cousin Jackts pasty, made with, and often enough 
without, meat. He fills in with bread, cheese, and 
bacon perln-qis. Here he earns po.ssibly one pound 
a shift— often more— and rarely less than thirty 
pounds per month on the Baud mines. He pays 
six pounds per mouth for board only in the mine 
mess-room, and thrice daily ha.s such an extrava- 
gant menu as would have served him for a week’s 
feasting in the old country. At dawn he is 
served with early coffee. His lireakfast consists 
of porridge, chops, steak, liver and bacon, ham 
and eggs, jam, and bread and butter ; his lunch, 
of .soup, stew.«, curry, cold meats, with a liberal 
allowance of condiments, jam, butter, and potted 
meats. Afternoon tea is duly sent round ; and 
dinner at 6 or 7 p.m. is a glorified lunch: 
soup, entrees, joints, several vegetables, pudding, 
and cheese. With each meal tea ox’ coffee is served. 
This embarras de richesses in no wa^’ inconveniences 
the miner. From beginning to end he steadily 
works through each course. But when Mrs iliuer 
is brought out to make the family home, her lord 
expects to keep up the same style of living, and 
perhap.s indulge in four or five bottles of A\hisky 
per mouth (at five shillings per bottle), without 
greafJy increased outlay. When he finds tliis im- 
possible, up rises the general wail of the high coat 
of living and iuadecpuiLe wage. 

The shopx-assistant and bank-clerk are paid from 
seventeen pounds to twenty-five ponnd.s monthly. 
Both are usually imported from humble homes and 
simple mode of living; but when the}'- arrive here, 
their bachelor days are spent in town boarding-houses, 
where, fur board alone, six pounds to eight pounds 
tuonUily ensures them much the same food as that 
previously described. It may be less rouglily served, 
and fruit is perhaps nxore liberally provided. It 
is also more pretentious ; the menu bristles with 
fricassees and ragouts ; roast-pork mas<puerades as 
sucking-pig, barxi-door fowl as roast turkey, and 
duck is alternately known as goose, and the con- 
sumer is never a bit the wiser. Our city policemen 
are allowed but two shillings per diem for rations, 
and their mess-room lacks - many of the ahove- 
lucutioned luxui-ies. Civil and municipal servants 
are 2^3,id salaries commensurate with the value 
of money, ^ a special allowance being granted to 
married men. Professional men command high fees, 


and are thus enabled to live as they choose; and 
the same applies to traders and merchants. Hence, 
the so-called working-man, the shup-assistant, and 
the junior clerk are those who find a dilficulty in 
making ends meet; and the writer strongly con- 
tends that the main causes are the thriftlessuess of 
their women-folk and the rapacity of the men. 

Though eight pounds or ten pounds be spent in 
house-rent, half of that may often be realised by 
subletting one or even two rooms ; the wide veran- 
das of colonial houses usually supply the need of a 
2 )arlour. The climate is not tro]jical ; therefore the 
artisan’s wife may easily acconiplLsh her own house 
and laundry work without the extravagance of a 
full-grown Kafir at three pounds ten shillings a 
munth. If help she luusi have, an imj'aan (Kafir 
lad of twelve or fourteen) will nurse the baby and 
do much of the wmrk for ten shillings a month. 
Fires for ten months of the year are absolutely 
unnecessary save for cooking, and the small kitchen 
stoves used consume very little coal or oil, as the 
case may be. Close ‘ backyards ’ are here re])re.sented 
by tiny gardens, where, with almost no trouble, a 
crop of tomatoes may be grown to suffice for four 
months’ daily use, and even then the thrifty house- 
wife will Conserve many for sauce and soy, lo 
save 2 >urcha.siug imported pickles in the winter. 
A cheap and excellent jam can also be made from 
the green or ripe .crop. 

If eggs are a necessity, a few fowls will provide 
them in moderation, and be content with table 
scraps and a little grain if their ixeix is roomy and 
they are allowed exercise in the o])en. Peaches at 
one and sixpence per hundred, and oranges at four 
shillings per hundred, provide jam and marmalade 
at threepence per pound ; rice, the impoi-'ted article, 
is one shilling per j)oiuid ; the best dried fruits 
may be had at from sixpence to one shilling per 
j)oun(l, and with home canning or bottling of fresh 
fruits during summer's plenty, assist tlie winter 
pudding-problem. 

Vegetables, save potatoes and onions, are not 
unreasonably dear. If the housewife cannot make 
her ^Jurdiases in the morning market, the j^atient 
coolie will bring his wares to her door, content with 
a small profit. Paiu])kins realised onl}- tlii-ee pounds 
to four pounds jxer ton last season ; thirty shillings 
invested in two or three score would provide nutri- 
tious and wholesome vegetable food for several 
months at a tenth the cost of potatoes. Eice also, 
as a vegetable, is cheap and wholesome ; but tbc 
average Englishwoman cooks it indifl'ereutly, hence, 
isjxrejudiced. Chops and steaks are not essential for 
breakfast ; indeed, far too much meat is consumed. 
Bacon is one shilling to one and threepence pc;r 
pound, and therefore its price is not pirohibitive. 

Cook-sliops whence wives of Briti.sh workmen .so 
ofteix supjpjly the daily meals are non-e.\'i.steiit here. 
Young Englishmen on farms often scratch along 
in almost lidpless di.scomfort wliere the colonial 
nxakes the best of his surroundings, adapts himseif 
to circumstances, and gets perhapxs the best value 





thp: cost of living on the rand, 


for liis money. There , is no doubt but that the 
inadecpacy of South Africa to feed itself, and the 
consequent heavy imports, form a great factor in 
the high prices some commodities command. The 
rvorking-man, however, is far better off here than 
gentlefolk.s who on a slender income attempt to 
keejj up any sort of pretentious style. 


work of providing for a liner 
carrying about three tliousand per- 
Atlantic is prodigioins, 
more especially as every one’s 
gS^SSS.1 tastes, wants, and Avi,she,s are con- 
sidered, and the cuisine is brought 
to a level with that of a first-class hotel. There i.s 
so much competition nowadays on the sea, as else- 
where, that all the companies make excellent 
arrangements for provisioning their boats, and to 
describe one is ijraotically to describe them all, save 
that foreign companies cater specially for their own 
nationality. 

The best-known and oldest Briti,sh company is 
the Cunard, a line founded upwards of sixty years 
ago to displace the brigs which occiqjied six ov 
seven weeks upon tlie voyage. The oompan}’’s first 
steamer carried sixty- three passengers and two hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons of cargo ; their present 
steamers carry from about two Lho\isaud to three 
thousand pa,9Senger.«, and an average of ten thoitsand 
tons of cargo ! It is scarcely neee,s,sary to as.serl. that 
the interiors of the boats are models of luxurious 
appoiuhnents, every one, in fact, being what may 
be termed an aristocrat of the sea. 

We will suppose a ’wuulJ-he passenger applying 
to the Canard Company for particulars of tran,<iL 
across the Atlantic. lie is in the first place furnished 
with a .sailing list, giving date.s of departure, prices 
^»f bookings, and a declaration form which he must 
till up and return. This enacts that any person 
who is blind, crippled, sutfei'ing from tuberculosis or 
contagious di.sea.se ; who is a lunatic, child, or widow 
— or, in .sliort, cannot support him or her self — is ex- 
cluded from the United fciStates unle,ss he can prove 
that he will not become chargeable to the American 
authorities. Polygamists and those who ha\'e been 
in pri,son are also ineligible, and the greatest care 
is taken that none but persons in sound health 
are admitted as intending residents. Then the pas- 
senger has but to choose the class by which he will 
travel, and the rest is all plain sailing. In return 
for his deposit or full amount of passage, by which 
he secures a berth, he receives his ticket, number 
of berth and cabin, a supply of labels, and much 
helpful information. It may also be recorded that 
the company are always anxious to meet the wishes 
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is being served iu tlie saloon. This is d la carte, and 
the healthy passenger manages his three or four 
courses with ea.se; those who are suffering from the 
voyage having practically what they please in their 
cabins. 

At eleven o’clock Bovril and biscuits are served on 
deck, and at one o’clock passengers are summoned 
to an e.vcellent luncheon. At; 4.30 the deck serving 
consists of afternoon tea, followed at 6.30 hy din- 
nor ; while from nine to ten tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
sandwiches are served to order. The chef is a man 
of 1.1 rge experience, and he ha,s an excellent staff ' 
under his direction, while the menu include.s all 
the delicacies which would be found at a tabk- 
d’h6te on land. The steerage passengers have, of 
course, a plainer bill of fare, but it is extremely 
liberal, and both for tpiality and quantity is far 
srrperior to the usual food of the majority of tliird- 
chu^s passengers. 

Tlie figures connected with the provisions sup- 
plied form wonderful reading. Take a few, and 
we find eighteen thousand pounds of beef, six thou- 
sand pounds of mutton, three thous.and pounds of 
])ork, two thousand five hundred pounds of fresh 
fish, two thousand fresh herring.?, three thou.sand 
head of poultry, one hundred and forty barrels of 
flour, twenty tons of potatoes, six hundred boxes of 
ice-cream, two hundred gallons of fresh milk, eighteen 
thousand eggs, one thousand pounds of butter, three 
thousand poiuids of ham and bacon, two thousand 
five hundred pounds of dried fish, and a ton and a 
half of fruit— all this for a single journey otdy ! 
The amount cooked for any one day seems quite 
wonderful, the soup alone coming out at one hundred 
and fifty gallons, wliile as many as two thousand 
eggs are often served at a single meal. These 
latter are cooked in metal dippers, made in rows 
and having perforated bottoms; each dipper is 
time-marked, .and at the end of tiic prescriljed 
period the ringing of a bell denotes that the 
dippers have automatically sprung up from the 
Wider.' 

liluch of the cooking is by electric apparatus, roa.st- 
ing~.spits being also electrically turned, while bread 
and biscuits are mixed by machinery as in a modern 
bi.scuir factory. Up-to-date machinery is used for 
making cofl’ee, and a supply sufficient for four hun- 
dred people can be made in ten niinute.«. All 
carving is done on hot presse.s, udlh recejitacles 
beneath for heating plates. It may be explained 
that the laiilk is taken to sea in sealed cams, and 
these and the whole of the food are kept in 
refrigerating -rooms at a temperaiure of thirty 
degrees (.sufficiently cold for stor<age of from five 
to ten days). 

The utmost care is taken for the comfort, and 
jweeaution for the safety, of the passengers. There 
is, of course, a qaialified medical mau on hoard ready 
for all emergencies, and each day the captain, doctor, 
and chief steward go round the ship and inspect all 
qitarters ; there is also regular inspection of pumps, 
fii'e-engiiies, masts, &c. ; and at some portion of 


each clay there is lifeboat and fire drill to secure 
thorough efficiency in case of accident. On board 
each ship there are from sixteen to twenty lifeboats 
and four collapsible boats, each one of wdiich has its 
allotted crew ; and in every cabin and state-room 
there is a liberal supply of life-belts. 

The amusement and recreation of the passengers 
are well catered for, a piano being found in each 
saloon, even that of the steerage. Impromptu con- 
ceits take place nearly every evening, and it is an 
understood tiling that a fully arranged concert-- the 
programmes for which are printed on board— is 
given the night before landing ; the arrangements, 
of course, being in the hand.s of a committee of 
passengers. The whole, of the collection made i.s 
given to the Seamen’s Mission, a sum of several 
pounds generally being realised. On deck are 
various English and American games for fine 
w'eather, and there are excellent writing, smoking, 
and .sitting rooms, with a capital library provided 
with up-to-date literature. Wireless telegraph}- is 
installed on eveiy boat, and the latest news is received 
from invisible passing liners, while a Cunard daily 
paper is now a familiar item. It only remains to add 
that there is a large staff of experienced stewards 
and stewardesses, and that tlie, service throughout 
is prompt and efficient, in addition to which the 
boats of the Cunard Comjrany enjoy a deserved 
reputation for steadiness at sea. 


Auaihst the ' mmsoned, burning west 
The bare trees outlined stand. 

Their arms stretch upwards to the sky, 

Their twigs, formed like a hand, 

Seem to point tremblingly to heaven, 

As if to show the way 
To heart-sore mortals such as I,. 

Too heart-sore e’en to pray. 

And flickering oft the silver lights 
Glint llivougii the maze of tree.s, 

Like salmon shimmering in a net 
Fresh from the wind-tossed seas. 

And compact bushes^^ growing near. 

Else from the dewy gra,s.s ; 

A bliUKsh Icize creeps from the soii, 

Softening the tuft-like mass. 

Now for the sun the end is near, : : , 

The air is deathly cold : 

One flask of faint, unearthly red, 

Then gray succeeds the gold. 

And I, in chilly darkness plunged, 

Shiver, and feel its loss. 

The solemn trees still upwards look, 

Anil each branch forms a cro.ss. 

But as 1 slowly ehoo.se my steps 
Back down the grassy slope, 

Far through the filigree of twigs 
Glimmers the Star of Hope. 

Lol’isk G. Fixulay. 


SUNSET IN A WOOD. 







PUS FIRST NIGHT IN THE HOUSE~AND AFTER. 

By Henry W. Lucy, 

Big Ben [ of the sitting niemlier, Mr Peck-Eidge was itfi- 
[y crossed | proached hy liis I'ellow-citizeBS and invited to 
contest the borough. He accepted the invitation, 
and after a tougii struggle, won a seat for liis party. 
Hence the rousing cheer that yesterday afternoon 
welcomed hi.s approach to the table to be sworn-in. 
As he passed between the table and the Treasury 
Bench to sign the roll of Parliament, his Leader 
.smilingly shook hands with him. 

‘ Quite Avrong,’ said Sir Heiii’y .P’owler, regarding 
the incident from the other side of the , table, and 
solemnly shaking his head. ‘ Mr G, , would never 
do it. It wa.s, he said, a discourtesy to the ,Chau’. ■ 
The Speaker should be the first to take a new 
member by the hand.’ 

The exceptional character of the reception pi ea.sed 
Mr Peck-Ridge the more. 

As he stepped blithely along Victoria Street, 
thinking of these things, the still air of the early 
morning was broken by a cry of ‘Stop thief 1’ At the 
moment a man coming out of a l»y -.street crossed tlie 
road and daslied by Mr Peck-Ridge, almost briushing 
his elbow. Mr P.’s first impulse was to let him go; 
his way. It was no affair of his. Then he re- 
memhcred his new; position, with its added public 
re.sponsibility. Should he, j u.st sol emnly sworn-in,: 
at the table of the House of Gonunoiis, even tacitly 
connive at an attempt to defeat justice ? Be.sideK, 
after a long sitting of the House, supplementiid by 
a sort of autumn session in the smoking-rooni, 
a run in the fresh morning air would do liini 
good. 

Planting his hat firmly on liis head, oil’ he set. 
His age was fifty, and his figure not obtrusively 
slight. But at school he .was good for a short sprint., 
and he was in fairly hard condition. He steadily 
gained on the fugitive. Behind him came a strag- 
gling crowd of pi.u’sners still shouting ‘Btup thief P 
As Mr ■ Peck-Ridge, warming to his work, passed 
the end. of JamG.s’.s Street, leading on to Victoria 
Street, a stalwart young man flung lais arms round 
[All Eights lleserved.] March 21, 1906. 


■ Palace Yard. He might Lave started 
an hour earlier, for the House was 
up at midnight. But the novelty 
of the scene, the seething delight of 
the new member, made him tarry, having ‘last’ 
cigars with newly made friends in the smoking-room. 
Later, he wi.«hed he had more promptly answered 
the cry of the doorkeeper when the Speaker left the 
cliair. 

‘ Who goes home ? ’ 

The shout, rang through the emptying lobby, echo 
of a cry nightly soixnded since the days of Pitt and 
Fox. 

‘Who goes home ?’ 

‘Not me,’ Mr Peck-Ridge, chuckled, regardless 
of grammar. ‘ At least not yet.’ 

And he didn’t, or this true story would never 
Isave been written. 

PValking briskly towards his hotel near Victoria 
Station, he mused over t]:ie proceedings of the day, 
climax to a pro.sperous life. He. remembered the 
days of old when lie served apprentice.ship in his 
father’s ship-chandlery, in the Lancashire fishing- 
village of Shrimpton. The paternal business had 
grown till .it loomed large as Peckridge & .Son. 
The fishing- village developed into a thriving town, 
which returned one member to Parliament. To-day 
that member is Samuel Peck-Ridge. That was 
not fjuite the way the name was, forty years ago, 
spelt on his father’s brass plate and hill-heads. 
AvS he rose in the social .scale, and in time became 
.sole member of the firm, Pockriclge junior divided 
the heritage of his name by a hyjihen. 

‘Never,’ he said, with that dry but occ.a.sional]y 
irrelevant humour that made him popular in the 
local Town OininciL ‘put all your eggs in one 
basket.’ 

When, a month earlier, a vacancy in r.be repre- 
sentation of his native town followed on the death 
No. 43L -~VoL. IX. 
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him, and after a Lrief stA'Uggle, succeeded in pulling 
Mm up. 

‘ Is this him ?’ he asked, turning to a -woman who 
breathle.sslj' ran up and clutched klr Peck-Ridge 
by his outer garment. 

'Te.s, tliat’s him,’ cried the woman. ^ IMean, sleek 
creature, robbing a poor woman of her hard-earned 
day’s wages.’ 

By this time the straggling crowd in full hue- 
and-cry arrived, the policeman leading by a neck. 
Here was a pretty go, quite an embarrassment 
of riches. On the track of one thief, the police- 
man had happed upon the custody of quite anotlier. 
There was no doubt about the situation. The 
woman, a decent person, of the dressmaker class, 
■was coming up the steps at St James’s Station, 
homeward-bound by the last train, when, as she 
neared the toj-), .she felt a tug at her pocket. 
Turning shai'ply round, she saw I\Ir Peck-Ridge, 
felt her ptu'se was gone, and raced after him as 
he made his way westwai'd. 

There was no mistake aboirt it. She knew him 
by his smooth face and his top-hat. The top-hat 
in particular impressed her, conveying deliberate 
attmnpt at comnutting larceny under cover of an 
eseeptionally re.spectahle appearance. 

^Ir Peck-Ridge, having partially recovered his 
l)reaLh, warmly protested. Unwonted exertion and 
indignant surprise lent something of incoherency 
to his remarks. Anyhow, they did not convince* 
the crowd. ‘Yah !’ they cried as the memher for 
Shi'impton was led off to the police .station. ‘ You ’re 
a nice sort of cove to bilk a pore woman. Wlicre 
did yer drop the pur.se V 

The new member was no more fortunate at 
the police station. The sergeant in charge was 
almost sardonically polite and altogether in- 
credulous. 

‘Member of Parliament, are yer? We’ve heard 
that before. Which ’Ou.se do you frequent ? It’s 
generally the Peers that are hro-iight in here at 
this time of the morning.’ Here, a happy thought 
struck him. ‘ Where do you say you sit for ?’ . 

: ‘Shrimpton, Lancs.,’ said Mr Peck-Ridge eagerly. 
‘ ShriTupton-by-the-Sea,’ he added, anxious in the 
eritiGabcireurastances to avoid error.’ 

‘ And what ’s yer name ? ’ 

‘ Samuel Wilherforce Peck-Ridge.’ 

The .sergeant, rurainaging in his de.sk, brought 
fojtli a volume of Bod and looked up Shrimpton, 
Lanc.s. 


‘Very .sorry, Mr Peck-Ridge, but according to 
Bod, which I believe is equal to tlie old saying 
“according to Cocker,” Mr Henry Janies Dodwortby 
is member for Shrimpton.’ 

Mr Peek-Ridge’s lieart sank within him. The 
.sergeant held in his hand the copy of Bod. iss\ied 
at the opening of the parliamentary se.ssion. The 
de.mi.se of Mr Dodwortby had happened six weeks 
ago, in the leafy month of June. In vain Mr 
Peck-Ridge explained the circumstances of the by- 
election. 

‘ I always read in my paper,’ said the .sergeant, 
winking at the loyally amused policema-n, ‘ Lhi-d, 
by-elections don’t mean anything, leastwise when 
they go agin our side. However, Mr Peck- 
Ridge, you can tell all that in the morning to 
Mr Gurtis-Bennett. You’ll find him remarkably 
nice, always ready to listen to a good story. — 
rTood-nigbt, ma’am. I’ve got your name and 
address. Mind you’re at court nut later than 
ten in tbe moi'nivig. — And good-nigbt to you, kir 
Peck-Ridge, M.P. of Shrirnptun-by-tlie-Sea, I think 
you said?’ 

In a half-dazed condition the new member was 
led off and accommodated with a cell. He had 
vague ideas of the de-sirahility of being bailed out. 
In fact, before quitting the presence of the sergeant 
he had suggested the process. 

‘ All right,’ said that inxipressible joker ; ‘ who 
.shall we send for, kir Puck-Ridge, M.P, ? Sliall 
it be the Speaker ? He ’s close handy in Palace 
Yard. Or perhaps the Sergeant-at-Arm.s i,s more 
in your line V 

On reflection, Mr Peck-Rldge recognised the utter 
helplessness of his position. There would, be no- 
body up at the Grosvenor Hotel except the night- 
porter. Even had he hee-!i sure of the address 
of newly made friends at the. House of Commons, 
he could nut ro(jt them rtji at two o’clock in the 
morning v,'ilh a recpiest to bail him out on a cL;i,rge 
of picking pockets. There remained nothing but 
invocation of the spirit of resignation, in which ho 
passed the long hours of the night. 

When he was brought up in the morning at West- 
minster Police Court, Mr Peck-Ridge’s time of 
tribulation swiftly ended. Tie left tbe court amid 
profuse apologies from the kfagi-strate, a poor con- 
solation for a sleepless night under lock and key. 

Thereafter, on the rising of the House, if he. failed 
to And the companiomship of a memlter walking a.s 
far as Victoria Station, Mr Peck-Ridge took a cah-. 









STOKMY MORNING. 


^ HxlT, tliGTi, is “ tlie lot,” as Reynolds 

would say,’ said young Fi tzhugh as 
lie stood with his sister bareheaded 
the doorsteps of Dunscaith, 
watching the last break -load of 
autumn visitor.? roll away. 

‘Yes, that is the lot,’ said Betty ; ‘and it will be 
rather nice to have the place to ourselves for a liit,’ 
hooking her arm through her brother’s. ‘ The wood- 
cock will he coining in soon nmv. The poor, dear 
heliotrope in the garden was black this morning ; 
there must have been a sliarp frost.’ 

The boy moved uneasily. 

‘ I am afraid I cannot .stay here foi' tlie woodcock,’ 
he .said. ‘I have several .shooting engagements, and 
I promised to join a fellow’, s yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean some time. You will be going to hunt at 
Uncle Forsyth’s, Betty, and mother will want to go 
up to London to see plays and thing.?,’ he added, with 
a touch of compunction. 

A lieavy feeling of care and anxiety crept over 
the .si.?ter, wdio loved him so dearly, to sa}’’ nothing 
of the bitter di.sappointment, as up to now the 
niere.st chance of woodcock would have kept Jack 
glued to Dunscaith, She was too -wise, however, 
to worry the boy with complaints or qiu‘.?tions, and 
they went silently into the bon.?e. The autumn 
liad been full of stir, come and go, at Dunscaith, 
where for some time past (|uic:le.?t monotony had 
reigned. 

Liuly Fitzhngh had spared no effort to render 
the house a pleasant one, filling it with suitable 
friends for lier young daughter and son as far as 
she could. She luul taken the hrealcing-ofi of 
Betty’s engagement to Harle.-tonc very niucli to 
heart ; all her pi'ide was in arms to prevent any 
supposition that her beautiful daughter wa.? weav- 
ing the willow for the. lover who hud apparently 
fled to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

She reprcinclicd herself bitterly that sncdi a man 
as Erie .should have .snojit ,?o much time under their 
roof, aiid determined, with many secret groans, to 
l;dve up a strong position in the face of tlie world 
and society. Her parties, with the exoe}ition of 
that which had been adorned by the presence of 
lilr.? Foggo, had all lieen pleasant and well assorted ; 
but she .saw clearly that Betty had .set her face dead 
against marriage, and that it 'would he useless to 
lu’c.ss her; so ,?he tru.sted to time, like a wise woman ; 
for what may nut lie in the womb of time, and what 
may not time bri'iig forth ? 

The one week that Bet,ty had really enjoyed was 
that which liad brought Lord For.syth, also a batch 
of lanky, young, distant comsins, to ■whom Dnn- 
.scaith meant paradi.se, and whose joyous voices rang 
through the dim old rooms, rousing the startled 
echoes. They bathed, they fished, they tore about, 


they .sailed, they shot at rabbits, and rode ponicfi 
from morn till eve, when they could hardly keep 
their round eye.s open as they .sat decorously round 
the dinner-table, waking up to prance nvinul tb.c 
hair in a reel, to the nm.do of the pipes before hi- 1 
claimed their tired young boclic.?. 

Now Betty and her mother were alone, and i.lu* 
d.sj’s went galloping by as they do at .such time-, 
when one i.s .so like the other. 

Lady Fitzhugh’s patience-! able toolc up a pro- 
minent position once more, and Belty had many 
calls upon her time, her poor people Intving seen 
hut little of her diu'ing the hu.sy antinnn wetdes. 
To the mother it wa.s a time full cif jxmee. Not 
so to the dangliter, who.se .sorrow waked and cried 
during the quiet days in which .she had time to 
dwell on the cruel quarrel and sudden da.^hing ui 
the cup of happiness from her lips, and it was in 
vain that she tiled to hale the man .she had loved 
so well for his doubt of her. To see love in another 
man’.? eyes, to feel it in the lingering clasp of hi.s 
hand or his touch, filled her with loathing unspeak- 
able and impossible to describe. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

MwIpOIYEYEll the belief in the trulli of foro- 
n| boding.? and the; occasional appenranco 
Sgi»aFI visitant.? from beyond the veil m.ar 
' be scvtfled at, hnlli have been pv«)vi;d be- 
yond all doubt over and over ngnin. Tlie Cliiistian 
Scieiiti.yl, of comve, would Il'H n.s that all matter 
i.s non-e.xistcrit, ami that all i.s hc-lief; hut were 
the images of an irksome civili.salion to permit of 
my lianimering the head of the Cliri.stiun Scientist 
ag.ainst ni}’" garden-wall, it miglit change his opinion 
on the non-existence of matter, and such a course 
might tend to the clearing of his vi.sion, modifying 
the opinions he is so anxious to spread to the detri- 
ment of some beliefs tlnat are at least as solid as 
that same ivall. 

But wc have to do with Betty at presont, and 
not with the Christian Scientist, and the above i.s 
doubtless irrelevant. 

From early morning one day, and all through the 
day, .she had been oppressed by a heavy feeling of 
foreboding and impending ill, for which there was 
no apparent reason, and the very demon (d rodle.??- 
ness seemed to possess her— so much so that her 
mother remonstrated more that once. 

‘I simply cannot sit still, mother,’ the girl said. 
‘If you doidt mind, I will go out for a good walk, 
and take those things I have made to the far crofts, 
Mrs A^gtts will be glad of them for the children 
this cold weather.’ 
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‘Aftiii- all,’ &lie said, ‘Low many peo^ile Lave 
fever and sLake it oil' 1 And Jack so yonn^ and 
strong. Lilt as sLe tLonglil of Liui iLe salt, puim'rd 
tears of tlie old .started to Ler eyes. SLe ate Lor 
dinner, Lowever, and slept mo.-t of iLe way to 
London. 

TLe Lideous atmo.spLere of fog and tLe friglitfal 
yellow adverti.sements broke on Betty’s ,sleeples.s eyes. 
SLe never could recall Low sLe Lad got tlirougL 
the night. It was a long-drawn-out horror, .strange 
and unreal. TLe crowd of running porters and 
railway officials made Ler giddy, and .she staggered 
as the footman appeared at the window and Lelpeil 
them to descend from the stuffy carriage into the 
deadly cold, wet air. They drove iLroiigli ihe 
dreary, sloppy street.s. 

'•I am sorry to say I do not think very well of 
Lord Fitffiuigh’s case,’ said the old doctor to the two 
ladies on their arrival. ‘As I wrote to you, Lady 
Fitz.ljngh, there is a .strange want of light and wish 
for life, not to be accounted for wholly by this 
fever that he has brought home from foreign part.'^. 
Indeed, dear Lady Fitzhugh, I fear that I think 
very badly of him ; though there is alway.s hope 
while life lasts, I must prepare yon to face the 
worst. There was a sudden and most unexpected 
change for the worse last night, and an alarming 
flagging of the powers.’ 

Ludy Fitzhugli wrung her hands. Betty stood 
like a figure of ice. 

‘He would like to see hi.s sister; he knows you 
are here. I told him he must only see one at a timOy 
and that Lady Fitzhugh must rest ; and, indeed, 
Lady Fitzluigh, I must entreat you to lie down 
at once and take this draught. You may ju.'t 
look in and see your .son on your way upstairs ; 
but you must not distreiss him. After your long 
journey re.st is imperative. — It will possibly carry 
her over the time, poor woman ! which, with lier 
weak heart, is best,’ thought the doctor as he led 
her upstairs. 

He returned after a time for the girl. 

‘ Come, Miss Betty.’ 

Slie followed him to her brother’s room. 

Such a changed Jack lay there, a veny .Jiadow of 
the bright boy who had followed the deer and the 
grouse over the hills he had loved so well, so fleet 
of foot, so strong of wind and limb 1 One white 
hand lay picking at the bedclothes, and his eyes 
were closed wearily. 

The professional nurse, with eyes that h;nl 
looked so often on death, and hands trained to 
touch with gentlenes.=!, moved softly about the 
room. 

Betty knelt by the hod. The boy opeuful his 
eye.s. 

‘Betsy,’ he whispered, trying to smile with his 
parched liji.s, ‘dear old girl 1’ 

‘May we not be alone?’ said Betty to the old 
doctor, who had known them from infancy and 
tended them through all the ailments of their short- 
careers. 


She started off with Johnnie. It was a still, 
gloomy evening ; curlews wailed, and the groinse 
crowed on the hill, sitting about on stones, be- 
lukeuing .storm, thought Betty, who kneiv every 
sign of fair weather and foul in the laud of her 
birth. 

She dragged herself homeivards weariU, tired and 
dull in body and mind. 

After dinner .she read aloud to her mother 
until the old clock groaned and wheezed its ten 
strokes. 

‘How late the post is to-night !’ .said Lady Fitz- 
hugh a little later ; and Betty could hardly contain 
her nervous fidgets. 

At length the door opened and Reynolds appeared 
with the great salver of letters. 

Nothing for Betty hiit a long school-girl letter 
from one of the young cousins to her beloved 
Betty, through which the latter plodded conscien- 
Lioirsiy. 

Tliere was a startled exclamation from Lady 
Fitzhugh. 

‘ Wliat i.s it, motlier?’ asked the girl anxioinsly. 

‘ Jack is ill. We must go to London to-morrow. 
Jiead Dr Moiicrietl’s letter ; but he always makes 
the wonst of thing, s. I am going to give Joice 
her orders.’ 

A hand of ice seemed to close round Betty’s heart 
as she read ; 

‘ Djs.'IR Lady Fitzhugh,— I regret to inform yon 
that your son lies ill with fever in your town-house, 
lie ha-s liiUierto begged me not to write to you; hut 
1 now feel it to be my duty to do .so. 

‘ lie is not very ill ; but lie does not improve, 
and tliere is a strange want of fight — I might 
almost say wi.sh to recover — which I cannot 
xuidei'.stand in one so young. I do not like this 
symptom. 

‘ lie is a .splendid lad : but, as yon know of old, 
tliere is something to be desired in the way of 
stamina. You .see this want sometimes in members 
of an old race. I do not wi.sh to alarm; hut I 
should be glad if you and Miss Fitzhugh would 
come up immediately. Perhaps Miss Betty ’.s pre- 
sence might rouse her brother and do him gootl. — 
Youns faithfully, John Mohcbikfi'.’ 

The journey to London left its mark on Betty’s 
life; the rattling of the wheels of the railway 
carriage, to which she kept fitting words : ‘Jack is 
ill! Jack is ill! Jack, Jack, Jack is ill!’ until 
they ceased to have any meaning, and her brain 
began to spin. 

Fortunately Lady Fitzhugh was able to sleep. 
Differently con.stituted from her daughter, she had 
not the same ])ower of suffering ; neither had 
she the vivid imagination — such an instrument 
of extreme torture at moraonts. Of course she 
loved her son, better indeed than she had ever 
loved any being on earth ; but she would not 
allow herself to fear or recogni.se the possibility of 
Ranger. 



A STORMY MORNING. iiGl 


He nodded, and the nurse followed him out of 
tlie room. 

‘I fear the end is at hand sir,’ she said, her 
professional acumen for the moment mastering 
her tact and better feelings. 

Dr Moncrieff turned to her. An unprofes- 
sional lump was in his throat. ‘Call me when I 
am wanted,’ he said curtly, walking into an 
adjoining room. 

Betty and her boy were alone. 

‘I am dying, Betty,’ he said. ‘I know it, and I 
don’t think I am ^very sorry, old girl. I should 
probably have made a mess of everything.’ 

A tight cord seemed to be wound round the girl’.s 
throat. She could only kiss his hand. 

‘l am so tired,’ he whispered, and closed his eyes. 
There was a dead silence. Only the ticking of the 
clock and the soft falling of a cinder from the 
grate. 

The nurse came in, moistened his lips, and left 
the room. 

‘ Betty, where are you ? ’ 


‘Here, my own darling,’ .she answered. 

‘Betty, will you promise me something’’ His 
voice was very faint. 

‘Ye.s, dear.’ 

‘ Promise me yon won’t let the sliooting go down, 
ever, at Dimscaith ; it is the best thing after all. 
It will be yours now,’ He spoke with diili.-nlly. 

‘We have got a real good lot of men now’ 'i'he 

rest of the .sentence was inaudible. ‘ Promise,’ he 
wdiispered. 

‘ I promise,’ said she. 

A look of i>eace came over his young face, 

Slie stooped and ki.ssed him, 

‘I am tired,’ lie murmured. He sank into 
uncomscioiiijncss, holding Betty’s liaud. 

Hours pas.sed thus ; but the great change drawing 
ever nearer was now at liand. The breathing grew 
fainter and fainter, and yet more faint, until there 
came one soft sigh and the young spirit lied. The 
tale of a bright, harmless young life was told, John 
MacDianuid, twenty-third Lord Fitzhugh, was dead. 

[To he continued.) 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN AN OPEN BOAT. 


PART II. 


I HE sun W'as smiling upon us when we 
opened our eyes, and, light and fleecy 
trade-clouds dawdled across a beauti- 
ful sky. The wind had moderated, 
and the sea was in a less perturbed 
mood. We turned the Lotions head, 
made .sail, and continued the voyage in a direction 
slightly inore westerly than l>efore, south-west by 
west. Breakfast over, we inade out a daily pro- 
gramme of management suitable to the north-east 
trade-wind we were in. 

Variety may be the spice of life on land. At sea 
in a .small boat, monotony, if of the right kind, is 
the .spice of life. I am pleased to .say that for the 
next few weeks we were comfortablj' able to follow 
the offleial programme. True, the ecpiability of the 
wind and weather makes the narrative less harrow- 
ing at this point tlian it might be. I cannot 
pretend to regret that; and, in any ca.se, there was 
quite enough excitement and strain in store for 
ti.s. We slept, .steered, bailed, and washed in turn, 
ate tinned meat, and biscuits, and drank cocoa, 
while at noon every day I took observations, afler- 
w.-u'ds marking the boat’s position on the chart and 
writing up the log. IVe were making an average 
of one hundred and twenty miles a day in the 
‘ tl'ildeS.’ 

t.'uriuu.dy, ive dhl nut notice fur some time that 
(dui sun, which blazed upon ns from a sky that ached 
witli heal, had burnt our hands severely. The pain 
suddenly became intense. My sou’s left hand and 
ray own suffered particularly from grasi)ing the 
tiller while the sun grilled them. In fact, our 


hands were .swollen to a groat size, craclced all over, 
and excruciatingly sore. We rigged an a.wniiig 
to the awming-stauchions with which 1 ii.ad fitted 
the Lotta. It was put up at one side of the stern, 
without interfering with t.he mainsail. lYe conJfl 
not wliolly escape from the .searching heat, but 
the awning was a Ido.-.sed .shelter. After thtJ in- 
cident of the roiteled hands, the following rule was 
added to the olhcitii list: ‘•Take care of yemr hands 
and complexion.’ 

Since leaving ihe (Irand Ganary Islaml we h;id 
been aiming to reach lint longitude of .sixty de,grec3 
we.st, in about the latitude of twenty degrees north, 
from which point it would be easy to make the 
island of Sail Domingo on a general we.sieriy cour.‘:e. 
From our present ]) 0 ,sition to the neare.st land 
bordering our route (the Virgin Lslund.s) there 
was a great expanse of brilliantly gleaming oeeaiu 
Flying-fish swarmed in it. When our boat di,sturbcd 
them, up they would lly in schools. Soiuelimos a 
few woidd fall slap into the boat. And as timiC'.l 
food and biscuils had formed our .solid fare .^ince ue 
left Gibraltar, the next move of the nving il.sh avus 
from the boat into the frying-pan. We liked ilie 
meal, and desired to make it as much a certain l-y a.s 
though there were fishmongers’ shojis on the road. 
The fish were drawn by the glo.re of tlio bimitidi;- 
light. But as they did not know enough to aliou 
for the forging ahead of the boat, Uicy invariably 
Hopped into the mainsail iviili a thud, otily uj 
sprawl in the bottom of the boat, Avhen the yell, 
‘There’s another !’ preceded a dive for the victha 
by skipper or .son. 


L 




Through this sport of turaiug flying-fish into 
frying fish an accident befell irs which might have 
ended disastrously for the venture of %Iiq Lotta. 
As a relief from sitting, my son stood up one night 
to steer close to the binnacle- lamp, which shone 
strongly on his face. A large flying-fish came for 
iiim and gave him a smashing blow on the cheek, 
ile saw a bewildering constellation, and, in pugilistic 
^•ernaeular, was knocked clean out of time. It was 
a terrific blow, aird gave the poor lad much pain. 
VVhat was worse, the blow had missed his eye by 
little more than a hair’s-breadth. I do not doubt 
that if he had been struck in the eye he would 
have been unable to steer or to do much other work 
in the boat for the rest of the jmssage. That would 
jiave been a grave handicap upon us, to say nothing 
('i the prohabh permanent damage to his eyesight. 
..'ls it was, he could not relieve me from steering for 
-some days. The pressure on the eyes in following 
the points of Llie compass was too heavy for him. 
When he had nearly recovered, another addition: was 
made to the rules : ' While standing to steer, please 
“jaind your eye , 

On ItiLh September, the^ boat being in, longi-: 
tilde forty-five degrees ;west, latitude twenty-three 
degrees north, and twenty-eight days, out from 
Gibraltar, I roughly figured that we Were about 
iial£-way to our destination. It was Sunday ; the 
weather was very fine, and we celebrated the reckon- 
ing with the best dinner our larder afforded, washed 
down wdth a in lb glass of sherry each out of the 
little we had brought from Gibraltar. We even 
had music, the boy mysteriously producing — a 
mouth-organ! I thought his rendering of the 
'Death of Xelson' hardly aj^propriate to the 
ioyous occasion, but he clung to it, and encored 
himself several times. 

'Iflicre wery now only nine hundred miles separat- 
ing us from the Ahrgin Mauds— a fair distance 
in itself, perhaps, for such a craft as the Lotta, 
but small compared with that behind us. Once 
we traversed it we should have land contiguous 
1,0 our route for the rest of the W'ay, an appreciable 
advaniage if any misfortune short of fatality to 
both of us should occur. I lay down that night 
with thankfulness in my heart. But shortly 
before miduigbt, what wa.s my amazement, on 
being startled from sleep by an nnusual motion 
of the boat, to see the sails aback and the Lotkh 
head to the south-east. The mainsail ivas quickly 
lowered, and the boat regained her course ; then the 
mainsail was re, set, and the voyaga resumed. My 
son declared that ‘the wind had got on the wrung 
side of the mainsail,’ and that, in spile of his 
attempts with the helm, the boat had run entirely 
away with him, and defied his efforts to bring her 
round again, I hinted that lie had pi'obably been 
dozing at the helm. This neiv and— I impressed 
uiton my young shipmate — stringent regulation 
was added : ‘ When jiapa is resting, you are the 
sole responsible representative of the adventurous 
erew ; therefore, do not be cSuglit napping ; ’ 
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OW ive entered upon a dismal experience. 
The wind had begun to fall light, espe- 
cially during the day. The peculiar 
clouds with the tattered edges, ivhich 
had flown before the trade- wdnd, disappeared. The 
sk}’- was a melancholy dome of lead. The atmosphere 
ivas murky, and morbidly depressed the senses. 
The sun looked sick, witli a bluish halo that was 
reflected by the boat and eveiything in her, and by 
the distressed ocean. Lately we had been swung 
and rocked with a rhythm almost mechanical. Xuw 
the rhythm was broken. The waves were wild,, 
and tossed us madly. A heavy swell arose from 
every point of the compass, and merged into and 
overlapped the sea around us. The change was 
dreadful. We were lifted and thrown about by 
terrific waves, always with that crazing metallic 
blue in them. I watched the barometer constantly. 
There was no extraordinaiy fluctuation. I suspected 
that there was an atmospherical disturbance some- 
where ahead, and seriously thought of heaving the 
boat to and awaiting developments. Our progress 
dropped to sixty or seventy miles a day at this 
eerie part of the voyage, and I never had my 
eye off the barometer. Afterwards I learned that 
the cyclone which devastated Oalveston on Stli 
September 1900 was the cause of the peculiar 
conduct of the elements. For fourteen days we 
were to sail under these alarming conditions. As 
Ave approached the Virgin Island,s the wind hauled 
to the eastward, thereby preventing our jibs from 
drauing and accelerating the speed. So dve took 
them in and rigged them out on the weather bow 
with, the help of an oar. 

The wind continued tantalisingly light, and com- 
mitted the final aggravation of hauling dead' aistern. 
We trimmed the sails to the altered conditio ns.. 
But the main-boom would do nothing more useful 
than try to level the waves to leeward, vAdiilo the 
oar was harpooning for flying-fish at every alternate^ 
roll. My patience was exhausted. In a spirit of 
disguist at the Lotta^s present luck I altered tlic 
course two [)oinis to the northward, and retrinmied 
the sails. We .sailed under le>s,s trying oondilioiis. 
But it becaniG necessary to ‘jibe ship’ c\'ery 
twenty-four hours to maintain the cuur.se. Tiiis 
meiin.i the altering of a course towards the point to 
which the wind is blowing, and sufiieieiitly beyond 
it to get the wind on the other side of the sails. 
During the whole of the fourteen days (at the end 
of which we were past the Virgin Islands) the boat 
was hurled and slung about on an insane sea. Our 
dot of a craft, designed for service in a smootli 
harbour, was a mere toy in that ocean rough-and- 
tumble. We sufl'ered moi’c than I can relate. Our 
bodies were tortured and our minds tormented with 
the frightful tos,sing day after day. There u^as not 
a moment’s rest ] it gnawed at and numbed our 
senses. 

Even while I bewailed our lot and longed for a. 
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change, a dark bank blotted out the firmament 
astern. It was as black as a funeral pall. As we 
gazed at it our eyes were blinded by a lurid iight- 
ning-llash. The thunder rolled and clapped, nearly 
deafening us. With a rapidity that emulated the 
lightning, we had the mainsail duw'n and secured, 
the jib taken in, and the slay-foresail half-lowered. 
With a .shred of canvas up, we waited for the out- 
burst of the tempest. | 

It Avas like a battle of the gods. The lightning j 
Hared and the. thunder roared. The gale sprang ; 
upon us shrieking ami howling, tiie jjoat lurching i 
forward crazily, lid; .steered her a]mu.st directly | 
before the Avind, keeping it a little on the starljuard 
quarter to lill the foi’esail. It aa^is a light for life. ■ 
WaA'os lifted to dizzy heights all about us. it ! 
seemed as if our grave had been scooped out of the 
vast Atlantic, and in a moment the heaving sides 
Avould collapse and make an end to us and our shell. 
We gambled Avith death a hundred times in those 
dread hours. At every dive the Lotta AA'as gulping 
the Avater over her buAvs. She Avould duek, and 
recover, trembling like a live thing. Then. Avith 
a leap she Avould climb the banks of Avatcr as 
tenaciously and intelligently as a mountaineer fight- 
ing his AA'ay through ].)liudiiig sleet. 

To complete the elemental riot, rain began to 
tumble upon us in sheets, 'We Avere drenched by 
AA’EA'es and soaked by rain. And noAV we had to 
hail our boat AAUth substantial buckets. Tavo lives 
Avere at stake ; and in the siclcening gloom and amid 
the ravings of the storm, Avdiich seemed bound to 
defeat our nerA’’e and strength at last, vra bailed, 
bailed, bailed, the one staggering to the Avheel when 
he Avas utterly fagged, to take the lieliu and give 
the other a turn. From helm to bailing, and bailing 
to helm I 11 seemed to us as Uiough Ave had lieen 
changing from one to the other for AVeary days. 
The storm seemed to mock at us, the Avater swilled 
brutidly in the boat, and all about us there Avas 
tile threat of disaster. But ihe two mites in the 
])iniy shell Avere not destined to be food fur tlie 
fishes. 

The rain slackened ; a bright segment of blue 
appeared on the horizon astern, liko the smile of ii 
Avoman. It Avas a signal of hope. We hailed and 
bailed, until at length Ave got the better of the water. 
The Avind abated, the rain stopped, and the sea Avas 
moderately peacefui. For many days avo had not 
seen a bright patch on the sky. We changed our 
sodden clothes and drank an ounce of brandy each. 
My boy dropped into a deep sleep, AA'liile 1 stayed 
at the helm all night. 

When the Loiia Avas free of that ocean hell, she 
flew toAvards Florida at a merry pace. The morning 


Avas calm and beautiful, and the sea neaxdy level. 
The change made us very happy. And !JS the rest 
of tlie voyage Avas comparatively smooth, and the 
stories of rough seas make the best reading, 1 will 
■finish my account brieily. 

We sighted ihe island of San Domingo on Islv 
October, being then forty-three days out from Gib- 
raltar. Tavo days later Ave crossed the 'WindAA-ard 
Passage separating Sail .Domingo from (Juba. lime 
Ave Avere joined by a friendly Avliale about the lenglli 
of the Lotta, Avho frisked around her, diving at one 
side and coming up at the other AAdthoixt a splash. 
Occasionally he eaine <juite close in to study ns Aviili 
lustrous, jet-black eyes, as good-natured and sensible 
as a collieA He stayed Avith u.s three days, acting 
as a scout to the entrance of the Old Bahama 
(Jliannel, where he, to our regret, left us. We Avere 
noAV among .s(diouuers and .steamers toiling on a by- 
path of commerce. We crossed the Gulf Stream 
under easy sail, and entered the. Gulf of Mexico 
through the Keheeca a,nd Isaac Channel Ic Avas 
necessary to haul the boat on the Avind to make the 
-Florida coast. Then the Aviiul SAVerved to the nortli- 
Avard, and Ave had to tack at iutei'A'aLs. .By day Ave 
apin'oached the land, tacked every' evening, and 
.stood out at night. On the moi-niiig of I7tli October 
I sighted and recognised the lighthouse at the 
entrance to Charlotte Harbour. A feAV short taclos 
brought us to the entrance. With joy we .saw that 
Ave AA'ere recognised. .In response to the British 
ensign at our peak, the American Hags Avere llydiig 
at the pilot station and quarantine station. 

At 10 A.M on our fiff.y-uinth day after leaA^iug 
Gibraltar Ave entered the harbour. The formal i tie,-., 
over, Ave came in for kindly greetings. And .Dr 
Blunt, of the United Btates quarantine station, took, 
lis home to dinner—- a real s'liore-diinier, after our 
everlasting cocoa, tinned meat, and biscuits ! And 
AAdiat luxuries bathing and shaving AA'ere 1 The tan 
Avas deep under our skins ; our grilled hands AA'ere 
still sore. But Ave AA'ere strong and in perfect lieulth. 
and pre,s.s mesBUges Avere despatched which woiili 
inform the dismal pro] diets of the Aodn’a success. 
The AA'eiglit of responsibility AA'as lifted from iny 
shoulders, and aa'c wex'e in a heaven of content and 
an environment of generous hospitality. W’e learned 
that Guh'estou had been sAvept away' by a cyclone, 
and thal AVe should certainly have been lo.st had we 
.started a Aveek earlier, for Uiou we should have been 
in tlie thick of the tempest, from the tail of AA'hieh 
AVO had miraculously’ eswiped. .ilfler tAVO jdeasanl 
days Avith Dr .Blunt’s family avc .sailed to Punta 
Gorda (Fat ruint), a toAvn at the head of Cliarlotlc 
liar’ltour. 

And so ended our trip. 
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BLACK JOS ]6. 

A TALE OF THE ARGENTINE, 


was away back m the eighties, 
railway construction was in 
swing in the Argentine, that 
I w’-as employed by an English 
company to go to one of the 
northern provinces, where they 
meant to extend their system. The district had 
already been surveyed, and the route for the new 
line of railway fixed on and marked out with pegs ; 
while througli the monte, or jungle, narrow path- 
ways had been cut indicating the proposed route. 
The work assigned to me was to arrange by 
contract with responsible individuals, or directly 
engage proK.s', to cut and clear away the trees and 
scrub to a sjjecihed distance on each side of 
tiie indicated track, so as to allow facilities for 
forming the terrcqolen. To reach the terminus of 
the coiti]')any’s system from where I was stationed 
was only a matter of twelve hours’ run by train. 
Here I was provided with a large, high-wdieeled 
bullock-cari , in which were put the stores and 
appurtenances considered necessary for the ex- 
pedition. I also engaged three peons — an Italian 
and two natives. The former was to act in the 
capacity of cook, while as to the latter, one was 
to officiate as bullock-driver, and the other was 
held responsible for the safety of my horses, of 
which 1 had four. 

■My journey of six days over a flat and treeless 
country was virtually void of interest, and was fast 
becoming monotonous, when we began to come 
upon scrub and clumps of trees, which indicated 
a near termination of our journey. Deviating 
somewhat from our line of route, and skirting 
the .shore of a small lake, we came npon a 
camp-viliage, or pueblito, about which I had been 
ju’cviously advised. This appeared to me 

to be one of the most wretched I had seen in the 
Argentine, the houses, or ranchos, being constructed 
iti the usual primitive north Argentine fashion, and 
consisting of four forked trees from eight to nine 
feet long stuck into the ground, one at each corner, 
with the forks uptward ; on these rested the hori- 
zontal logs which vSujjpiorted the roof, composed 
of branches and grass, and topped off with earth. 
The side-walls were constructed of twigs and 
rushes from the edge of the laguna, and plastered 
over with tnud. On reaching this puellito we were 
a.ssailed by an army of starved dogs, literally con- 
sisting of 

Mongi-ol puppy, whelp and hound, 

And curs of low dei^ree. 

But the latter fearfully predominated. It is the 
same all over the northern provinces, for the native 
Argentine seems to delight in keeping hordes of 
dogs of the most varied and uncertain ancestry. 


Keeping this yelping fraternity at hay with my 
riding- whip, I made my way to the house of the 
comisario, who, it seems, liad been disturbed during 
bis siesta by tbe commotion caused tlirough our 
arrival. In si:)ite of the fact tliat an Argentine 
dislikes nothing so much as being disturbed during 
his siesta, he received me kindly ; and a glance 
seemed to satisfy him that I had something to do 
with the construction of the proposed railway. He 
saluted me as Senor Ingeniero. Now, although I 
am not an engineer, yet, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing ideas in vogue in this quarter, I -wore tlie 
insignia of one, consisting of a pith helmet, a heavy 
steel watch-chain, thick-soled boots, and strong white 
canvas riding-pant.s ; while, added to this, my not 
over-refined general appearance was, according to 
his basis of reasoning, enough to designate me im 
ingeniero ingles. Politely asking me to be seated, 
be handed me a chair, which I afterwards dis- 
covered to he the only one in the village. Going 
outside, he ordered mate, which was duly brought 
and served by one of his vigilantes. The idiysical 
proportions of this whity-brown limb of the law 
were not of a kind calculated to inspire respect 
in an Irish community; nor did his mental capa- 
cities seem of a high order. His wardrobe indicated 
little of the uniform, with the exception of his cap ; 
while his nether garments, which bespoke antiquity, 
bad their fundamental parts profusely done up on 
the principle of Joseph’s coat. This indiviRial, 
I afterwards learned, was compelled to do duty as 
a policeman on account of a foul murder he had 
committed. I describe this vigilante, as he was 
t^qjical of the camp vigilante at the time I write 
of; and although things are now : somewhat im- 
proved in this way in the Argentine, still the 
police force of the country continues to be largely 
recruited from the criminal classes. 

After a lengthened talk with the comisario and 
a consultation of my map, I came to the conclu- 
sion that this village would prove an admirable 
basis for beginning iny operations of woodcutting. 
When it came to be known that I wanted wood- 
cutters, I had numerous candidates for the work ; 
but all wanted such exorbitant Avages that I ha<i 
to decline their oilers. However, on my tickling the 
hand of ray friend the comisario witli something 
suijstantial, and leaving the matter very much in 
his hands, he speedily reduced their demands by 
at least 50 per cent. Having acquiesced in .these 
noAV more reasonable terms, I speedily had tliree 
gangs of woodcutters at Avork. 

As the Avork ])roceedecI apace I saAV I had to face a 
difficulty— namely, that of SAxpplying the woodcutters, 
with provisions and Avater, Heretofore the AA'Qrk- 
ineii had found their oaaui pro\dsions ; hut as tb'oir 
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work gradually led tliem farther from their homes, 
this system ceased to be practicable. I had, there- 
fore, to arrange a new system of food-supply. In 
the district where I was stationed, water and pro- 
visions were to he had in abundance ; hut farther 
north water was scarce, and in consequence the 
country was sparsely inhabited, which foreboded a 
difficulty in finding p^o^'isions, the staple, of which 
was goats’ flesh. It tlierefore became nece.ssary for 
me to find a competent man whom I could trust 
to attend to this important department : to find 
provisions, and put the various gangs of wood- 
cutters on a system of rations, arranging to have 
these forwarded regularly, Avith a sufficiency of 
water. 

I again consulted my friend the coynisario, and 
he recommended an individual for the appoint- 
ment named Jos4 Eodriguez, but familiarly kuoAvn 
by the name of Negro Jose (Black Jose), from his 
very dark complexion. 

On my acquiescing in the comisario's proposal, 
a vigilante was sent to intimate to Black Jose that 
I requested an iirterview with him at the house 
of the comisario. As Jose lived somewhere about 
three league.? distant, some little time had neces- 
sarily to elapse before he could possibly appear. 
During part of this interval the comisario narrated 
to me some of Jose’s peculiarities of character, the 
most remarkable of which was that lie ivas singularly 
honest. Although I doubted the fact at the time, 
I afterwards found this statement to he true— at 
least so long as he remained in ray emjiloyment ; 
and this ivas undoubtedly a rare trait in the chuss 
of Argentines to which he belonged. But the dark 
side of Jose’s character was his quarrelsome and 
revengeful disposition ; and the wmnwfo hinted 
that he had been tbe death of more than one of 
his countrymen ; but added, ivith a shrug of his 
shoulders, that Jose was a smart fellow, and if I 
treated him liberally he thought we should get. on 
well together. 

Our conversation w;is abruptly bronglil to a 
close by tbe entrance of Jose liim.self, tbe vigilante 
having found him iu the outskirts of the village, 
at a hoUche, or drinking-.shop. Jose came forward 
and hoAved Avith the ease and grace of a Avell-bred 
Spaniard, and not Avilh the whining, cringing 
manner so common Avith many north Argentine.s of 
ihe loAver t‘.las.s. In stature Jose Avas rather under 
than itbove the average size, Avhile, although not 
ai'parently muscular, he had a \A’’cll-knit frame, and 
his cat-like movements denoted great agility. His 
features Avere regular and Avell cut, but his dark, 
Hashing eyes proclaimed his fiery temper, AA-hile his 
very dark skin atid long, glos,sy black hair indicated 
lii.s Indian origin, and in no AA'ay belied the name 
by Avliich he Avas best knoAAm— namely, Negro Joscb 
He Avore the dre.s.s of a well-to-do guiicho, hut Avith 
an e.xce.ssive profusion of sih'or ornaments adorning 
his broad belt, in Avhich Avas .stuck a handsome, 
long-hladed, silver-trilled knife. Ilis feet Avere 
encased in a pair of patent-leather t.op-boots, the 


high heels of Avhieh Avere adorned by a ])air of large 
silver spurs Avhich clanked as he Avalked. A .silvei’- 
niounted re&e?ig?ie (riding-Avhip) completed bis riding 
equipment, and proclaimed him a cam]) dandy of 
the first order. GiA’ing Jo,se an outline of liis il!xtie,<, 
I made him a liberal offer in the shape of Avages. 
Avhich he accepted. On the following day lie tm Len-d 
on his duties, and by the energy he disjdayed and 
his poAveiAS of ox'gani.sation, I .soon saw he Avas fully 
qualified for the duties he had undertsiken. 
time. Avent on Jo.se gradually ro.se in my estimation, 
and Avas fast hecoming, as it Avere, my right-hand 
man. He bought paek-mules and liorse.s for for- 
Avarding provisions to the AA'oodcuttens at a cheaper 
rate than I could, and Avhen buying goat.s and slietq) 
for food, could beat doAvn the \mndors in price 
in a Avay Avhich showed he AAms an exp>eri. at. the 
business. 

With the Avorkmen in general I could .see Jo.se 
AAms more feared than liked ; but Avith the. female 
portion of the community he appeared to be highly 
popular — dangerously so, I sometimes thought ; and 
this ultimately proved to be the case. 

As Josd passed through the village at an 
ambling trot on his gorgeously equipped .steed, 
Avhich he rode Avith an air of dignity and re.serve, 
many a kindly glance Avas cast at him l.)y the 
dark-eyed, dusky damsels and matrons ; and A\dien 
saluted by them, he smilingly returned their .saluta- 
tions in a manner which convey^ed condescen.siGii 
and in no AWiy compromised his dignity. 

Although I found Jose was giA^en to gambling 
and an occasional over-indulgence in he con- 
tinued to attend to his duties. A.s for my'.seif, 
time passed pleiisantly, and the troubles 1 had to 
meet, being of a minor .sort, Avere. encountered, a.s 
it Avere, to-day and forgotten to-morrow. But a 
crisis Ava.s at hand. One evening, as the coriiisurio 
and I sat chatting and smoking our cigarette,? and 
sip])ing our nwa, Avord Ava.s brought to aik that Jo.se 
hail killed one of the mule-driver.s Avith his knife. 
The comisario and 1 immediately Avent to the .scene 
of the tragedy, Avhich was at the baliclw outside the 
village to Avhich T have already referred. We found 
the mule-dri\'er not dead, as A\'as reported, hut 
d.angerously AA’Ounded. Sending at once for the old 
Avoman Avho officiated as village doctor, Ave had his 
A\'onnd.s attended to. She eventually intimated that 
.she. had graA'o doubts as to his recoA’ery unless he. 
got over the night. I may here remark th.-it it i.s 
customary amongst men of the medicfil jirofessiun 
in the Argentine to laugh at the.se female cuni])- 
doctoiAs; hut the .skill I haA'e seen these pioor Avomen 
display in .surgery, and the siicce,s.s achieved liy 
their ,sim]de remedie.s — often iix ca.ses of seriou.s 
ailments — haA’e someiime.s made me think they 
could teach many an Argentine doctor tiling.? that 
Avould be of service to him, 

Jo.se Ava.s taken to the coniisaria, and it transpiired 
on investigation that the mule-driver In rpiestinu 
possessed an attractive young Avife. He accuse.I 
Jose of being on too intimate terms vith her, aud 
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it appeared from the evidence that this accusation 
was based on more than suspicion. A knife-fight 
ensued, and the poor mule-driver, being no match 
[or: Josoj came near being killed, while Jose, by his 
tuaxvellous agility and skill, came out of the fight 
scatheless. Jos6 was detained that night at the 
conmana, and put in the stocks. As the mule- 
driver was alive in the morning, and hopes were 
now entertained of Ms recovery, Jose was allowed 
to return to his duties, I going bail for his appear- 
ance again if wanted. It was also arranged that 
Jose should pay 50 per cent, of his wages towards 
the mule-driver’s su})port until he was able to 
resume work. Jose appeared to he in no way sorry 
for what had occurred ; indeed, he seemed to think 
it a good joke. But he complained loudly of having 
to pay the 50 per cent. I told him he had got otf 
lightly for such a grave offence, and sternly let him 
know that if anything of a similar nature occurred 
again I would discharge him. 

Matters soon resumed their normal condition, for 
a knife-fight was only a nine hours’ wonder, and in 
less than a week the matter was all but forgotten. 
Ju the meantime the mnle-driver -was fast pro- 
gressing towards recovery. 

I now found 1 should have to shift my encamp- 
ment farther north so as to he nearer the wood- 
cutters and there arrange a new basis for a f ood- 
supply; hut I considered it e.vpedieut to defer the 
matter until after Carnival, that time being at 
hand. 

Carnival duly came, with its usual accompani- 
ments of debauchery, brutality, and foolishness. 
At every boUche there was a bailc (ball), as also at 
many private ranchos, and day as Avell as night was 
made hideous by the eternal boom, boom, boom of 
the primitive camp-drum, for at every haile this 
musical instrument (if I may term it such) is con- 
.sidered iudis})ensable. During the whole of Carni- 
val week this hubbub was kept up almost without 
intermission. 

Josd‘, in his best equestrian outfit, had visited 
manj- of the bcdles, and us usual seemed to be the 
hero of the hour with the fair sex, 1 also learned 
he had been indulging more freely in intoxicants 
than was his wont; and knowing hi.s quarrelsome 
disiiosition whexi in that way, I feared trouble, 
and my fears were speedily justified. I think 
it was about mid-afteiuioon on the second day 
of Carnival when word was brought to me that, 
Jose had killed one of the woodcutters named 
Juan Vicente at one of the baiks. It was the old 
story : both men being intoxicated, they quarrelled 
about a girl. Knives were drawn, and it seems that 
before Juan had time to deliver a thrust Jose 
killed him, his knife literally passing through the 
woodcutter’s body. All passed so quickly that the 
bystanders were scarcely aware of what occurred. 
Josfi, taking advantage of the confusion, slipped 
out, mounted his horse, and fled ; and before 
cither the comisario or I was informed - of the 
occurrence, Jose, being well mounted, must have 


been at least two leagues away. In consequence, 
pursuit was virtually useless. 

That night we interred the remains of ^joor ,1 uaii 
in the monte, a rough wooden cross marking his 
place of interment. 

I now thoroughly repented of ever having taken 
Jose into my employment. The man’s cold-blooded 
nature now appeared before me in such a hideous 
form that I considered no other good quality he 
might possess could possibly counterbalance such 
brutality. However, I felt some consolation in 
thinking that I had seen the last of him. Un- 
fortunately, in this I was mistaken, as the sequel 
will show. 

Carnival being past, I arranged to have my 
encampment shifted farther north, and on leaving 
I went and said good-bye to my friend the comisario. 
I call him my friend from the fact that he was one 
of the few convisarios I met in the Argentine who 
earned my resi^ect. His name was Santiago Diaz, 
and he was a descendant of an old Spanish family 
that had kept its descent pure and had never inter- 
married with faixxilies of Indian descent, a fact of 
which Don Santiago was justly proud, and of which 
he irever failed to reixxind one. He had inherited 
much of the pride and pomposity of the Spanish 
race, but he hud a higher sense of honour and 
justice than any other Ai-gentiue I ever met. 
Poor Don Santiago Diaz ! I often thought nature 
intended him to occupy a higher spliere in life 
than doing the duties of chief police-officer to a 
semi-barbarous community that could never appre- 
ciate his worth. 

After two days’ journey with my bullock-cart, 
the site I had selected for my nexv encampment was 
reached. It was iix the vicinity of three fresh- 
water wells. Indeed, the place derived its name 
from those wells — namely, Pozos Dukes (Fresh 
Wells), all other wells in this district being xuore 
or less salt. 

I discovered an unoccupied rancho that came 
withiir the ground owned by the railway compauy. 
This I took possessioxi of, while rny cook pitclied 
his tent under the shade of an algarroio-tvee. about 
one hundred yards distant. Although there was no 
village ill the vicinity, the place was nevertheless 
the centre of a considerable population, and could 
boast of both a comi'sario and a jim depag (district 
Judge).',' 

1 soon saw my new encampment was admirably 
suited for a basis of food-supply. Goats’ flesh could 
be had in abundance, also beef and mutton — all at 
a reasonable rate. The man who was in chaige of 
my horses, and who had also acted as iny factotum, 
I transferred to the appointment previously held 
by Jose. Although not endowed with the mental 
capacity of the latter, he eventually gave tolerable 
satisfactioix. 

After I had been about a week settled in my new 
encampment I had a visit from the comisario of the 
district. He rode up to my rancho one day, and so 
as to impress me, no doubt, with a sense of his 
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importance, he had riding at a respectful distance 
behind him a villainous-looking, ragged vigilante. 

I was by no means favourably impressed by the 
comisario’s appearance, yet as an act of courtesy I 
asked him to alight from his horse. To this he 
complied, came forward, and sat down m the 
veranda. After chatting on various topics for some 
minutes I could see he had something of importance 
to communicate; but, native-like, he deferred the 
matter to the last. Then, finally, just as he was 
about to take his leave, he broached the subject of 
Jose killing the woodcLittei'. 

‘Ah,’ I ssiid, ‘you seemingly know all about this 
matter V 

Como, no, seiior,’ he replied. ‘Jose told me all 
abovit it himself ; he is at jiresent staying with me, 
and he would be very grateful if j'ou would rein- 
state him in the appointment he previously held 
from you.’ 

‘What ! M replied in astonishment, ‘Jose living 
with you i! ’ 

‘ Gomo, no, sefior,’ he again replied. 

‘Well,’ I returned with warmth, ‘Jose is little 
better than a brute, and ought to be severely 
punished for what he has done ; Avhile as to rein- 
stating him in his former appointment, that I cer- 
tainly never will do.’ 

‘Ah, hiienoy buem, senor,’ he replied. ‘Just as 
you like, you know; but Jose is a good fellow all 
the same, and I am very sorry for him. And,’ 
he continued, ‘punishing him. would do no good ; 
you know that wilTnot bring hack to life the man 
he has killed.’ 

Now, this is the basis of nearly all Argentine 
rea.sonmg, even of the more advanced and en- 
lightened, when asked why murderers are not 
punished. Indeed, when an individual commits a 
murder in the Aigentiue, even although premedi- 
tated and cowardly, the murderer seems to receive 
the sympathy of the whole community ; and they 
will move heaven and eartli to save him from 
capital punishment, however richly lie may deserve, 
it. Although the Argentine law prescribes death 
for premeditated murder, yet the comminiity will 
never allow it to be carried into effect ; the farce 
is generally ended by the criminal getting oil' with 
a few months’ imprisonment. 

The C'/miaario, after talking with me on various . 
l(.)]iic.s, and seeing there was no chance of persuad- 
ing me to reinstate his friend Jose, finally took his 
leave. ■ 

It will now he necessarv for me to explrdn cer- 
tain luaLters hitherto omiited, but winch 1 always 
thought liad a very significant bearing on this 
strange tale. They are as follow.? ; 

At my previous encampment the money to pay 
the woodcutters was sent from the terminus of 
the railway once a month ; but as the con.stnie- 
tion of the railway advanced, and the termination 
or point of rails came nearer, the money came 
to me once a fortnight, and this sy.stem was 
adhered to itutil the completion of the work. 


The money was invariably brought me every second 
Friday by Uvo men, and on the flay following I 
paid the woodcutters. This system made it: neces- : 
sary that I should keep the money one night in. iiij:' 
possession, Mdiich, when I think of it now, decidedly 
showed great imprudence on my pari. 

Weil, on a certain Friday the money was lirought, 
to me as usual, and 1 put it away in my cash -box, 
wdiich r locked up in a strung wooden chest inside 
my rancho. 

This same day 1 had a vi.fit from the coniiiiurio. 

I mention this fact a.? his vi.sil, 1 ulw;iy.s think, 
had much to do with what followed. He said 
he was passing, and thought he tvould call and 
tell me Jose had left. 

‘Indeed?’ I replied, with iiidifiereuce. ‘Where 
has he gone to ?’ • 

‘Who knows, seiioi!-’ he answered, ‘He left 
my house three day? ago, and 1 have not seen liiiu 
since.’ 

‘All, I am glad to hear it,,’ I returned. ‘I do 
not like the way he has been jirowling ai'ouud 
lately. Indeed,’ I continued, ‘he has heeu seen 
twice around here in my ah.-ence.’ 

‘Oh,’ laughed the coiHuanu, ‘yon need have 
no fear of Jose. He is a hot-tempered fool, but 
he is no plotter of mischief ; ’ and with a wave of 
his hand he jiassed on his wayv never having alighted 
from Lis horse. 

Now, .what thfi comisario said of Jose was, I 
think, .true ; he was no plotter of evil, and in truth 
I never dreaded evil from him. 

At the season of the yi‘ui' <.)f which 1 write, tlie 
W'eather being exceedingly warm, i usually slejit in 
the veranda, and well 1 rcmcmlier lids particular 
night. After I had dined, tlie cook had cleaied 
away the diu;uer-tl,iiiig.s ;i,nd taken out my eainp- 
bed and arranged it. ai-j usual on the veranda, and 
after bidding me good-niglit, had retired to his 
tent. As 1 sat smoking a sense of loneliue,?? crept 
over me, such as 1 had never felt before. But I 
got up,; shook it ofi, and went to make my iiual 
arrangements bd'ure turning in. Before exidaiaiiig 
' what these final arrangements were, it will he neces- 
sary to ghniee at the pluii ui my nindio, which was 
a simple, square, oue-ruomed building with a veranda 
in front. The right aide was iianked by a very 
primitive open-air kitchen of sun-dried bricks, ex- 
tending at a right angle from the eu<i of the house 
to a distance of about thirty feet. On the left was 
a rongli wooden fence, through the bai’s of vvliich 
were twisted bram.-hes of thorny servtb ; and so 
strong and adroitly made was the fence as to he ' 
practically impenetrable by man or beast, in this 
way both ends of the veranda were elo.sed, and in 
coasequenee the house was only acce&sibie directly 
in front. Now, the final arrangement 1 made every 
night before goiitg to bed was to place on ni,v 
kitchen hearth an empty kerosene-tin, to which I 
attached a piece of light, strong twine, winch 1 
stretched across the roadway leading up to the 
ranchot fastening it to the branch fence to whjch I 
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have referred. The twine was iJaced about twenty 
feet from the front of the veranda, and as it was 
only four inches or so from the ground, any person 
approaching the 7*a.mc/io and unaware of its existence 
would in all probability touch the string and bring 
down the kerosene-tin, which would awaken me 
if asleep. This precaution I only adopted when I 
slept in the veranda. After fixing the kerosene- tin 
as described, I invariably placed niy revolver (which 
was a heavy Smith & Wesson) below my pillow. 
But on this night I had no sooner lain down 
than the same feeling of loneliness again overtook 
me. I tried hard to shake it off, but could not. 
It is said that there is exhibited in certain indi- 
viduals a subtle sixth sense which is so mysterious 
in character that its existence is often denied ; it 
is a sense, a presentiment, of impending evil. 
Personally, I favour the idea of its existence ; and 
scientists may one day he able to unmask the 
mystery. Until then, may I not call it what our 
fathers would have called it— namely, the mysteri- 
ous warning of a kind Providence ? Anyway, that 
night I clearly and distinctly felt a presentiment 
of evil, although I was unable to locate it hut I 
certainly never thought of its emanating from the 
source whence it eventually came. 

The night being oppressively warm, of a kind 
which foreboded a storm, I lay in bed with- 
out any covering but ray pyjamas ; but sleep 
refused to visit me until towards midnight, when 
I dropped off into a troubled kind of slumber. 
How long I alei)t I know Hot, but I was suddenly 
awakened by the falling of the kerosene- tin. I 
jumped up in bed and instinctively seized my 
revolver. I saw the figure of a man gliding away 
in the moonlight. I immediately levelled my 
revolver and fired. The figure dropped. Getting 
hastily out of bed and putting on my slippers, I 
approached the prostrate figure, revolver in hand. 

. I found it lying face downwards. I called. No 
, : response. Approaching nearer, I touched it, but 
v- with the same result. Then, being a little alarmed, 

. .. I seized the figure by the shoulder and turned it 
over. 1 had no sooner done so than T gave an 
involuntary start, for, good heavens ! it was Black 
Jose. And lying beside him was the terrible knife 
I knew .so well, its silver handle and Inmiished 
. blade glittering in the moonlight. He 'wa.s appa- 
rently stone-dead, and I found on examination that 
the bullet from my revolver had entefed the back 
of his head and had come out over his left eye. I 
can hardly describe my feelings as I stood beside 
J use's remains ; for I looked on myself as some- 
th! ng akin to a murderer. As yet I had not, some- 
how, realised the danger I myself had escaped. My 
fir-st fears were : had any one heard the report of 
my revolver? I was inclined to think not, as a 
strong wind was now blowing, which heralded 
the near approach of the storm I had expected. 
Moreover, the revolver had been discharged within 
the veranda, which would in a great measure slide 
the report. However, I listened for a juinute, 


bub heard no sound save the moaning of the 
wind in the monte. 

I now began to realise the awkwardness of the 
position in which I was placed. I knew the Argen- 
tine too well to report the matter to the authorities. 
Well I knew if I did everything would go against 
me. But in the midst of numerous and confused 
plans, sornetliiug seemed to whisper in m.y ear, 
‘Bury Jose, and keep your own secret.’ Tliis plan 
liad no sooner suggested, itself than I immediately 
acted on it. I went oft' at once and got a spade ; 
then half-dragging, half -carrying Jose’s body into 
the monte, I hurriedly selected a place of interment 
under the shade of a large algarrobo-tme. There, 
between two of its large protruding roots, where 
the ground was soft, I set to work to dig a grave. 
I had not been long at my task when the storm 
burst on me in all its fury. The flashes of light- 
ning were incessant and vivid, and the rolling of 
the thunder was continuous, while the wind, with 
torrents of rain, howled through the monte like a 
thousand demons. This hurying-scene was a sight 
so weird that it will never he effaced from my 
memory. There lay Jose’s body, with its pallid, 
upturned face, to which the flashes of lightning: 
added ghastliness. The sight was more than I 
could bear. I tore off the jacket of my p}jamas, 
threw it over the face, and resumed my work 
with renewed energy. I had soon dug a grave 
amply sufficient for the reception of the remains, 
which I am afraid I tumbled in without much 
ceremony. Hurriedly shovelling in the earth, 
which I carefully trampled down, I completed 
the work by throwing some loose earth over the 
grave. 

I had no sooner returned to the rancho than T 
felt somewhat dizzy, and my legs seemed to bend 
under me. The excitement and exertion of the 
last hour had been too much for me. .Going 
to the cupboard, I poured out and dranlc o:ff a 
large glass of cana, which soon had . the effect of 
southing me. I then lit a pipe, .sat down in the 
veranda, and looked out at the storm, which still 
continued. 

As I .sat there and smoked T pondered over what 
had occurred, and gradually the whole diabolical 
plot disclosed itself. Evidently it was intended to 
murder me in bed and then rifle my che.sl. of the 
money that was to pa}- tlie workmen on the morrow. 
And how near the. plot was to succeeding ihc voadiu- 
must know, I also entertained grave sn.spicions (jf 
the comisarid’s having incited Jose to commit the 
crime. No doubt he had arranged for a lion's 
.share of the plunder, and his ju'etended friendly 
visit to tell me Jose had left had been planned to 
tlii’ow me off my guard in case I suspected tiny 
treachery on the part of Jo.se. 

In the morning the cook brought me my cofl’ei.p 
and remarked about the storm of the preceding 
night, as it had been one of unusual severity. I was 
satisfied to know that nothing else had disturbed 
him. 
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After taking coffee, I strolled round by the I was told that the comisario and other friends 
algarrobo-treQ. Thanks to the storm, no one hut of Jose, long after wondered at Ins mysterious dis- 
iny.'.cli couhl possibly know that the gronnd had j appearance. But only the narrator knows dose’s 
heeii recently disturbed. 1 place of rest in the shade of the al(iiirroh)-ii\i\ 


DUCHY OF COllNWALL AND ESTATES. 

Bv AT. M. J. AAhLLiAMS. 


N the accession of King Edward T’’!!. 
ill 1901, it was at once necessary to 
pass a new Civil List Act. Tint Act 
provides for tlie King and Queen’s 
liouseholds a sum of iJ470,000 a 
year ; but it does more : it provides 
for their children also. Chief of these, of course, 
is the Prince of Wales, for w’hom £20,000, and for 
the Princess of Whii'S £10,000, a year are set apart, 
and furtlier provision is made for certain contin- 
gencies. A¥hy that sum, and how did the autho- 
rities arrive at it? 'The Act of 1803 provided 
£40,000 for the Prince and £10,000 for the Princess 
of Wales of that day, now King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. It is probable that the figures which 
follow determined the amount fixed as the parlia- 
mentary vote towards the comfort and happiness of 
Prince George and Princess Mary, the Prince and 
P,rincess of AYales of to-day. 

The eldest son of the British Sovereign is born 
Duke of Cornwall, but has to be created Prince of 
ATales, as was seen last year. As Duke of Cornwall, 
he is seised, as the lawyers say, witli the Duchy 
of Uornw'all and all its honours, privileges,, and 
estates. The last-published account of these estates, 
ivhich are managed with great ceremony, give,s the 
figures np to 31st December 1901, and shows, that 
£21,989 was paid to ili.« Majesty (as Prince of 
W.'des) and 8|r)2,d0() to the Prince of Wales, or a 
total of £73,989 fur 1901. Thi.s L a net payment 
after management, &c., have been provided for, and 
so this figure may be taken now as the net income 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. During King Edward’s 
occupancy of the duchy the average income was 
regarded as £90,000. The £40,000 annuity voted 
to him made his income about £100,000; and it 
may he presumed that the present rental, together 
with £20,000 from Parliament, makes the Prince 
of ‘Wales’s income about the same figure. At 
present, however, he seems to enjoy about £10,000 
a year less than his father; but liis prospects are 
bright, inasmuch as the inconui is growing very 
fast. AVithin ten years it i.s probable that he will 
euj'oy an income larger than any his father had. 

To exhibit ibis prospect, and to suggest other 
j»rohlenis of the day, it may be adde.d that when 
('^ueeii Victoria ascended the throne the income of 
tlxe Duchy of Cornwall was about £12,UUU, and was 
payable to her, as Sovereign, until the birth of 
King Edward on 0th Xovember 1841, when the 
income wiis ahon{. £14,000. At tlic King's marriage 
in 1863, when his annuity of £40,000 was fixed, the 


<1iie]iy’.s ineoiue had increased to from LMn/jOt) to 
£90,000 on an average, ami, ](r(ihab]y, the ]>arlia- 
meiitary annuity was fixed vcilh an eye to llie 
pros]>ective inci'case of the ducliy’s rental. Sinre 
the King’s luarriag'ci the net income of the duchy 
has gone forward stemiily; Imt the net sum ]iaid 
over to the Prince has x'ai'ied considerahh,- front 
year to year, fi'om £.60,000 in 1864 to £70,376 in 
1870 ; and in 1899, just a year before his accession, 
it was about £07,000. Thi.s l.-tsl ligure is no 
criterion of its anxiual value, fur it dejiemls so 
much on the special works in hand on such a ■well- 
managed e, state. Suffice it to s.ay tliat the income 
in.ay he regfU’ded now a.s about £76,000 a yecr, with 
an excellent prospect of large additions in the near 
future. 

No one will be surprised at the prospect who 
considers the nature of this splendid property— a 
property which the Prince of Wak-,'^ <■’*.)< is* i*is 
caj'tacity as heir to the British Crown. Ex^ict 
delimitations of the estate cannot l^e given, for 
prudential reasons chieliy : hut, as will be surmised 
by the title, the Prini'c jia.s a large e.siaie In C'nru- 
Wiill. The -Return of Landlord.^ uf 1873 givc.s flu; 
acreage in Comjwall ai 12.619, am! the annual \!diie 
at £9494; in Devon, ;it 48,4;67 a'-res, worth (mly 
£472G; and in So!uer.set, 6323 .acre.'", of ,£f)b!4 
annual vahie. Be-.'^idcs the l.aiid, tlicrc iiiv variijiis 
dues payable to the Duke efi' Coniwall, .such a.s 
titlies, royalties on coal-niinc!g esiate.s left Ly 
intestates, and foreshore rights. As to this last, it 
may be noted that tltc minerals between high-water 
and low-water in Cornwall belong lo the Duke, 
while those under the sea bedung i,o tlu; King ; hut 
the King must nay the Duke for ])!i.«.'':age through 
his foreshore to minerals beyond. Also, nhcxi 
Queen Victoria came t.-* the ihrone it xvas decided 
to discontinue the coinage (J tin in Oornwall and 
DeA'on, and give coinponsation to the duchy, in the 
circumstances rociled in the following proamhh; to 
the Act 1 & 3 Viet. c. 120 ; 

‘ AVhereas, by the Laws, usages, and enslonis of the 
counties of Cornwall and Devon, a.l] tin dug, raised, 
and taken therein re.s]n'clively is rerpiired to be 
coined, and cert<iin duties are payable fur the coin- 
age thereof: And whenuas by charter made, and 
passed in the elevouth yttar of the reign of His 
Majesty King Edwai’fl the. Third, and duly eoxi- 
finned by Parliament, the said coinage duties, 
together with certain other possevsion.s. were thereby 
graute.d to the then Duke of Ccn'iiwail and to fhe 
first-begotten son of him and his heirs, • Kiug.s of 
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England, being Dukes of Cornwall, and lieirs- 
apparent to the kingdom of England, and the same 
were thereby annexed and united to the Duchy of 
Cornwall for ever to remain, so that from the said 
diichy they should at no time be in anywise severed, 
so that when the Duke of Cornwall for the time 
being should depart this life, and a son to whom 
the said duchy was thereby appointed should not 
ajjpear, the said duehy should revert to and be 
retained in tbe hands of the King of England for 
the time being, until such son, being heir-apparent, 
should a 2 ')pear ; And whereas such duty on the 
coinage of tin in the said counties of Cornwall and 
Devon are now payable to Her Majesty in right 
of her Duchy of Cornwall: And whereas it is 
expedient and for the benefit of trade tliat it sbould 
not be necessary that any tin so dug, raised, or taken 
should hereafter be coined, and that all duties so 
as aforesaid payable on the coinage thereof should 
cease, and that compensation in lieu thereof should 
be given to Her Majesty or other personage for the 
time being entitled to the revenues of the Duchy of 
C^ornwall : Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s 
most Exctdlent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, That from and 
after the tenth day of October next ensiring the 
passing of this Act it shall not he necessary to coin 
any tin dug, raised, or taken in the said counties of 
(Jornwall and Devon, or in either of them, and that 
the duties which would hut for this Act he payable 
on the coinage of tin after that time shall cease and 
determine.’ 

Accordingly the Treasury was directed to, and 
did, determine the compensation to be paid to the 
Duchy of Cornwall for the tin-dues, and an item is 
found every ^'■ear in the finance accounts of the 
Ibiited Kingdom called 'An Annuity in lieu of Tin 
Coinage Duties, Post Groats, and iVhite Bents, 
;636,2165 ins.,’ which is carried to the credit of the 
Priixcft of Wale.s. 

But this account of the estate would be as Tfamht 
without the Prince wer-e it to close -without men- 
tioning the London pcjrtion of that estate, by far 
the mo:^fc valuable portion of the whole. The 
stainte.s at large contain a great man}'- Acts relating 
to this portion ; a)id froin them and other data it 
may be said that the Laml'ieth Marsh in great part 
belongs to the duchy, and especially that part of 
South London known as Kennington. The tin- 
mines of Cornwall are nearly exhausted, and the 
value of agricultural property has fallen ; but the 
house-property and sites of London are mines of 
gold which any prudent man would choose rather 
than anything found on South African Rands. 
Erom this property chiefly will come the income 
on which the advisers of Hi.s Royal Higlmess count 
to make the Prince’s income equal to, and out- 
shme, that of his father as Prince. The property 
now built upon a great portion of the London estate 
is not, very desirable; but not many years .hence 


opportunity to improve it, and to improve the 
rental, will he afforded ; and, in short, it is a very 
fine property to hold. It may he added that, as in 
the case of each of the appanages of the Crowm, the 
Duchy of Cornwall possesses a certain amount of 
capital also, which is invested in local loans and 
India 2-| and 3 per cent, stocks. It is provided, for 
instance, in all these cases, that one-half the revenue 
from mines shall be carried to capital account, and 
leases of land may not uo-vv be for lives, but for 
thirty-one years, and on houses for terms not exceed- 
ing ninety-nine years. 

The present position of the estate pertaining to 
the Duchy of Cornwall is evidently prosperous. 
How did it come to be ? What is its history ? It 
is a long and very interesting story, and only a 
sketch of it can be given here ; but the story is full 
of instruction on some of the fundamental qixestions 
in the politics of our day, and closely related to some 
of the most delicate que-stions of our constitution. 
For all practical purposes, the history of the Duchy 
of Cornwall begins with Edward HI. There are 
stories of older earls and other nobles of Cornwall, 
reaching back to days practically ixahistorical ; but 
the Duchy of Cornwall as known to us was part of 
Edward III.’.s scheme, to provide for his family, as 
Bishop Stubbs says, and that in thi.s country and 
not in Fi'ance. It %vas in 1377, when Edward III. 
was busy wdth -wars in France, that he created 
and granted the duchy to Edward the Black Prince. 
The grant was by charter, which w&s. confirmed by 
Act of Parliament in the next year. The charter was 
constructed on the lines of those of the earls newly 
made. His dukedom was in -fact only a suj’icrior 
kind of earldom; but it was the first rbikodom 
created since the Conquest, and tlie title (fif Juke 
was foreign to England. The duke was girt with 
a sword in the same manner as the earls, lie had 
the .shrievalty of Cornwall granted to him in .=ueh 
a manner that he could constitute a, slnuiil of Corn- 
wall at his pleasure. Vast po.sses.sious were, as-sigued 
to him, hut only as Duke of Cornuall; .and tlu'v 
were annexed and nnited to the dukedom fur ever, 
.'mil made inseparable from it. The grant of them 
was only to the. Black Prince and the first-born 
.«on5 and his heirs being Kings of Engdand, and to 
the Dukes of Cornwall by succession of inheritance. 
Tiiere could he no Duke of Cornwall without the 
lambs assigned to the dukedom, and the lands 
assigned to the dnkedom must always I'e in the 
hand,® of the duke wdien not in the hands of the 
Sovereign . — Pike on the Lords. 

Earls of Cornwall were well known prior to thi.s, 
and it is of interest to note that the grant of the 
Cornwall estate to the newly created duke was not 
a high-handed proceeding of King Edward III., for 
by a Roll of the Exchequer of tlie thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII. it is .shown that Edward was descended 
from Edmund, a former Earl of Cornwall, and that 
Edward I. and Edward TI. were seised in fee of the 
duchy, so that Edward HI., was in that position 
also, and entitled legally to make thi.s grant of the 
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estate. The f]ignity was, however, conferred, like 
most earldoms of the period, with the common con- 
.sent and advice of the prelates, earls, harons, and 
others of the King’s Council in Parliament, and 
without any reference to the Commons {Pik& on the 
Lords, p. 76). The Duke of Cormvall is, therefore, 
the premier duke, and the dukedom is endowed 
with an estate whose history is clear and legally 
strong, from days now receding into the far distance 
of the past. 

The powers of the Didre of Coniwall may Ije 
judged by a recital of a danse of the charter. 
He was to ‘have and to hold to the said duke 
and to liirn and his lieirs, the icings of England, 
their first- begotten sons and dukes of tlie said 
place, that were hereditarily to succeed in the king- 
dom of England, together with the knight’s fees and 
the advowsons of churches, and all other things, to 
the castles, boroughs, towns, manors, and honours 
aforesaid in what manner soever belonging of the 
said late king and his heirs for ever, as in tlie patent 
of the said late king to the foresaid then duke 
thereof made is more fully contained.’ — Eot. 15 of 
Exchequer. 

There were seventeen of the ‘ assessional ’ manors 
to which reference is made, six of which have been 
sold, but the mines and minerals reserved. Subject 
to local rights, the mine.s and minerals of these 
manors, sold and unsold, are vested in the Duke of 
Cornwall, as also all minerals of the foreshore. 
The Duchy of Cornwall from early times to 1897 
exercised special jurisdiction by means of , the 
Stannary Courts. The. juri.sdiction: is now exer- 
cised by the. County Court, ami possesses, a, common, 
law and equity side. In personal actions, mo.stly 
concerned with mines in Cornwall and Devon, the 
jurisdiction, of the Stannary Courts is exclusive, and 
as regards general, equity it appears to be so.' The 
power to rectify the register of a company sum- 
marily may be exercised by the High Court or the 
Stannary Court at the option, of the applicant. A 
winding-up petition, within the Stannaries must 
usually be presented to the Stannaries Court, 

The Stannaries were originally districts paying 
royalty on tin to the Earls of Cornwall, and the 
powers of their courts were confirmed by Edward I. 
The eharter.s made working tinners exempt from 
llie Crown Coru'ls, except with regard to ‘ land, life, 
and limb.’ They were sued only in the Stannary 
Courts pre.sided over by the Lord Wanlon or hi.s 
subordinates, whose court of record had full jurisdic- 
tion, as has rd.ready been told. There was even a 
Cornish Parliaraent-, which rvas confirmed by Henry 
VIT., and appears to have had the duty of consider- 
ing and formulating the customs of the Stannaries, 
and these Parliaments Avere held up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The, Lord Warden hatl among 
hi.s i)rivileges the rigid to a corps of miners rai-sed 
in Coimwall mid Devon for the Militia, and seems 
to enjoy ihem now by an Act of 1882; and the 
Warden is for all purpose.? the lieutenant of the 
county. But so far as courts are concerned, all 


the special powers Avere trairsf erred in 1897 to such 
County Courts as the Lord Ohanrellor may choo.se. 

For much information regarding the history and 
antiquities of the duchy reference should be made 
to the Survey of the Duchy made at its creation 
(11 Edward HI.), published in PmlmnenUrij Ex- 
cords of 1800; to the Abstract of Eublic Uncords 
published in Edinbu3.'gh in 1824 ; and to the Report, 
on the Affairs of the Duchy made to Parliament 
in 1862-63, when King Edward VIL attained his 
majority. 

In studying these old records of the Crown and 
the rer'enue it is a great pleasure to find the account, 
simplified and made more edear and distinct as time 
rolls on. This i.? so a.s regards the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Up to the time of William III., and for a few years 
aftei'Avards (1697), the revenue of Cornwall appeared 
in the Civil List gi'anted to the King among the 
‘hereditary revenues.’ It wa.s also recited in (,tueon 
Aime’.s Civil List. During the.se reigns thc‘,se re- 
A’enues were a part of the general public iwenue ; 
but since that time the Cornwall roAmnuos have not 
been paid into the Exchequer, for they were specially 
exempted from the ‘hereditary revenue.-P by the 
Act supplying the Civil List of George I. Since 
that day the Cornwall rev'enue has never appeared 
among the ‘hereditary revenues.’ From the days 
of Queen Anne down to the birth of Edward YII. 
the revenues of Cornwall AA'ore paid to the SoA'ereign. 
George IV. and William lY thus received them 
because they had no .son, and Queen Victoria re- 
ceived them from 1838 to 1841, a total of £06,590 
altogether, but they then pas.sed to King Edwaid 
VII. as Duke of Cornwall. He Avasa minor, of course, 
until 1861-62, and during hi.s minority the surplus 
revemie of , the duchy acemnulatid io the saaiu of 
£.386,500, widcli enahliii'i the tru,stet-.s to ])nrrhasc 
£.572,075 of 3, per .stta.dv, and leave in llie 
banker’s hands a ca.sli balance of £29,6-16. Such an 
accumulation accouiita in great pari for the strong 
po,sition of the e.stak' to-day. 

Reverting to the past history of the duchy’s 
affiiirs, Ave come rpton some of tlm.se old abuses 
Avhich make u.s wonder that our Slate Aveathered the 
.storm in trying day.?. It ha,s ju.-st bi-on said that 
for many years the rewenues of CornAvali Avero paid 
to the SoA'ereign failing a Duke of CV-ruAvall ; liut 
.for , a long season also the. noi rov<.'nuc aa^s very 
small. During the three years of the I’e.ign of 
Jame.s II.. u]) to 16H8, £14,226 only AA'a.s paid into 
the Excherpter from this ponree. At the do,se of 
the reign of William HI. the ruAmmie AAtas £9000 
per atinum ; but thi.=!, it aams said, brouglit notiiing 
to the Excliequer, ‘hacamso it is so chuj’ged Avith 
penpimis and other ammal sums p,ayiible by the 
Reoyiver-Gencr.al Llio.reof f.hat A’ery little, if any, 
ba,s boon paid into the Exchequer in aid of. the 
expenses of the Civil GoA'ernmfmt for seAniral 
year.? pnst.’ There Avere £3000 to tlm Earl of Bath, 
£2000 to the Lord Anverquere, £300 to Sir Peter 
Kill igrcAAg and salaries to the . auditor, supervisors, 
and several other officers, amounting to £1700 more, 
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so that only £2000 went into the Exchequer in. 
Queen Anne’s days. AVhen the duchy’s revenues 
Avere separated from the hereditary revenues at the 
fiec-ession of George 1. in 1714, these pensions granted 
by King William of Orange wei'e no longer charged 
to the. duchy ; hut they continue as a public charge, 
in one form or another, to this day. . 

All this time, so far as the public was concerned, 
the affairs of the duchy were a mystery; all that 
was known was from local gossip, or was confined 
to the officers of the duchy or the Treasury at 
Whitehall. There were great transactions, how- 
ever, as, from 1704 to 1718, it is known that the 
‘Tyn Affaire,’ as it was called, involved immense 
sums. The Duke of Cornwall had the right of the 
pre-emption of all tin, because it was used for coins, 
and het^^men the years named tin amounting to 
£1,523,002 was sold, for which £1,422,756 was paid, 
thus shoAving a profit to the duchy of £100,245. The 
coinage dues were abolished, as has been shown, in 
1838, and an annuity of £16,216, Ifis. made payable, 
and is now paid, to the revenues of the duchy. There 
was also the prisage and hutlerage of wines in the 
duchy, a due of 2.s. per tun in later years, which 
1)rouglit in a revenue, and it is interesting as a 
specimen of the power of taxing which the Duke of 
Oornwall possessed. That was done away xvith in 
1803, and a caxiital sum of £27,000 paid for it from 
the Consolidated Fund. When Queen Yictoria 
became Sovereign in 1837, the discussions which 
ensued in the House of Commons caused the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pass a rule that 
annual accounts of the income and expenditure of 
the duchy .should be rendered to Parliament, which 
is noAV done regularly. 

Tills summary of the position, value, and history 
of the Duchy of Cornwall and its estates has 
.'lUtficed, perhaps, to make the reader know how 
iiue a power and valuable a property is involved, 
in days when the public accounts were far inferior 
in point of clearness to those of to-day, there wa.s, 
and jnstifiahly so, much dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the affairs and position of the duchy. But 
the chief point which emerged in discmssion was, 
AA’iiether tlie property was a private or a public one. 
Burke, Brougham, Harvey, Roinilly, and Trelawney 
are some of the names prominently connected witli 
these discus.sions. The position to-day is clear. The 
estates are an appanage of the Crown, of which an 
annual account has to he rendered to Parliament. 
On this important question of the nature of the 
duchy and property it Avill he interesting to quote 
Burke : 

‘ What partiality, Avhat objects of the politics of 
the House of Lancaster or of Cromwell has his 
])resent ]Maje.sty, or his Majesty’s family? What 
power have they within any of these principalities 
which they have not Avithin their kingdom? In 
Avhat manner is the dignity of the nobility con- 
cerned in these principalities? What rights have 
the subject there Avhich they have not at lea.st 
equally in every other part of the nation ? These 


distinctions exist for no good end to the King, to 
the nobility, to the people. They ought not to 
exist at all. If the Ci’oaaui (contrary to its nature, 
hut most conformably to the AAdiole tenor of the 
advice that has been lately given) should so far 
forget its dignity as to contend that these jurisdic- 
tions and revenues are estates of priA'ate property, 
I am rather for acting as if that groundless claim 
were of some Aveight than for giving up that 
essential part of tlie reform. I Avoiild value the 
clear income, and give a clear annuity to the GroA\m, 
taken on the medium produce for tAA'entA’- years.’ 
— Burke on Economical Befonn. 

That was an opinion delivered and a propo.sal 
made in the House of Commons on 11th February 
1780. On 25th March 1853 Mr TrelaAvney moved 
for the third time his motion for an inquiry into 
the management of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Corn Avail. Romilly objected, as that Avould be to 
interfere in the management of private property. 
Mr BouA^erie denied that. Sir Robert Peel said he 
must be an tuiAvise man Avho denied the absolute 
right of the House of Commons to do anything it 
thought proper. He thought the House should not 
interfere unless there Avere clear and signal proof 
of a necessity for such interference, and expressed 
an opinion that no property, public or private, 
speaking of late years, had been better administered. 
This reference to ‘late years’ Avas a AA'ell-deserved 
compliment to the labours of the , Prince-Consort to 
bring order out of chaos in these things. But, it 
cannot escape the observation of those Avho read 
this account of the duchy and , its affairs that all 
modern legislation has proceeded so as to acknoAA"- 
ledge Burke’s principles to be right, Avhile the 
ti’end of modern thought and practice is' to hold all 
piiblic property as a national asset, and not to sell 
a,ny of the land and estate. Need it he added that 
tliose Avho study the questions of housing and land 
Avill derive much instruction from the details: of 
management of such an estate as this, details Avhich 
cannot be given in such a sketch as is offered here ? 


THE DAY. 

A PIL5I of drops chasing each other down the pane, 

The melancholy sound 

Of fretful wind hurling the harassed rain 
Upon the sodden groiuid, 

Splashing it on the road, hlurring it o’er the lawn: 

Tlnns, gazing out on the tempest, I saw (.lie Dawn. 

Throughout the hours, as listening to a Avdiispered spell, 
I heard the weird tattoo 

Of Nature’s orc-hestra. At limes it fell 
To sighs, and then anew 

Dinned loudly in its interwoA-eu, constant heal 

Of myriad patterings, like rushing spirits’ ieefc. 

Twilight’s dull tinge spread on the. gray and ghostly sky, 
And then: a Silence came. 

Far in the limpid west the .sun’.s dim eye 
Shone as a caA'e of flame ; 

The clouds furled like great canopies Avilh stars hedight; 

Clear purple heaven shone between. So came the Kight. 

47x111) Muie. 
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H E R I E S 



liave been i>Ieased to vary tlie monotony of theii* 
ot-'enpalioii 'ry any ontdoor vork t ])ul Junes was 
r.'Ulior of a retk-ing dispositi(ai, and, moreover, what 
lie bad beard of Messrs Lynkins did not predispose 
bim in favour of the commibsiou. However, needs 
must, so be went off, cbarged with instructions. 
J ust as he was going out at tlie door he was recalled 
to l;e. warned 'on no aceovnrid to allow tlni extra one 


Lynkins would have, beun ciUilied if ]iayi!ient bad 
been made six weeks earlier, and to be told what to 
reply in the event of its being asked for. 


' Hallo, young fellow ! vvdiat do you want bore?’ 

‘Gh, Harrison is ill, so I’ve got to collect an 
account for him.’ 

‘ Y\bsh .you joy of the job ! Lynkins is like a licar 
with a sure head this morning. Kept me waiting 
no end of a time, and then <|ui)b,iled about eighteen- 
pence as if it would cost him three .'sleepless nights 
if be didn’t get it allowed. He ’s a lieauty, be is ! 
But you ’d better nip in cpiick, or there ’ll be others 
after bim. He never pays first call if he can 

possibly get out of it, ami Tom Jenkins of K ’s 

bouse told me he’d lieen here yesterday ami xvus 
coming again to-day about this time. So if you 
don’t look .sharp he ’ll be on to you. Ta-ta 1 ’ 

Jones ])assed in and presented lumiself at tlic 
im'iuiry desk. But the lad dtnputed to receive 
callers was busy sotting his drawer to rights for the 
Ko. 435. — Yon. IX. [Ai^ Right, 


‘ Our Mr Ilarrison i.s unwell, sir : and as j'ou 
made an appointment witli him for this time to-day, 

M'c.s-srs H told me to conu?, .so that you can pay 

me instead.’ 

‘What do you ineraj by talking in that insulting 
way, sir ?’ snarled Mr Lynkins, who wa-s evidently 
seeking for any excuse to pour vials of wrath on 


‘ “ Gan pay me instead ! ” Why, of course I can if 
I chuo5;e, and could if it ■were fifty times as much. 
But T ’m not going to liand over money to any Tom, 
Diidv, or ILarry who como.s to my ollice and aslns for 
it. I dcui’t know ytni from the Pope, and, as a matter 
of husine.ss, if you haven’t a copy of the account 
with you, you’d better call with one tin.? day week. 
If y(*ur people arc .so keen mi Ijeiiig paid all of a 
hop, they ought to have sent me a -^vritten advice 
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But Jones’s experienced employer liad not dealt 
for years with ‘ putters-off ’ for iiotliing, and having 
foreseen an excuse of this kind, had provided 
accordingly. 

‘ I have a copy of the account rendered wdth me, 
.sir, and some of the firm’s cards, and their price- 

current altered up to date also. Messrs H did 

irot advise yon heeanse Mr Harrison was expected 
to lie hnx'k at work this morning; but he sent a note 
instead, saying that the doctor said that it u'ould 
ho safer for him to stay in two days longer.’ 

‘ Oh, then, if he ’s going to he out and about 
in a couple of days, he ’d better come then, and I ’ll 
settle with him.’ 

'Very. well, sir; hut Messrs H— — told me to 
state that, in accordance with their terms specified, 
no discount can he allowed if the account stairds 
over unpaid after to-day.’ 

Mr Lynkins glared wrathf nil y. He hated paying 
a moment before he could help ; but discounts were 
dear to his rapacious nature, and when he found 
that quiet Jones— your quiet fellows are often tlie 
firmest — was conscientious enough in his employers’ 
interests not to lend himself to a shuffle, he sulkily 
turned to a file and took from it the original copvy 
of the account; added some figures to it, and, tossing 
it across to Jones, said surlily, ‘Now then, receipt 
that for payment by cash, and look sharp ! ’ 

‘Excuse me, sir ; you’ve made two wrong deduc- 
tions. Tlie discount due is only one and a quarter 
per cent,, not two and a half. That would have 
been allowable only if the account, in accordance 
with the terms specified on it, had been paid not 
later than the 14th of last month.’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense ! I ’ve had it before. Tell you 
what, young fellow, I shall have to complain of 
you to your people, and you’ll get a rap over the 
knuckles. Not two and a half, indeed ! bVliat ’s 
that, then ?’ While speaking he had been fumbling 
at a bxuidle of accounts, and drawing one out, he 
now throw it at J ones. But the latter had been fore- 
warned. Three years earlier, when Harrison had 
first taken on dirty as town traveller, he had foolishly 
made, tinder pressure, a wrongful concession of 
di.scount to Mr Lynkins, to which the latter was 
totally imentitled. Eor this he had received a 
severe reprimand, and a letter had been forwarded 
to the effect that such concession was irregular, and 
cotdd not he made again under similar circum- 
stances. Bat ‘Air Lynkins made the most of this 
advantage that he had taken of a novice. He kept 
tlie receipt at hand, and when ixqiresentatives of 
firms competing in the same class of goods came to 
quote him prices, he would say, ‘ I get better terras 

from AEessrs 11 than you offer. They give me 

two and a lialf per cent., not one and a quarter,’ at 
such and such a term. If the others responded, 

‘ But, sir, Alossrs H quote only one and a 

fpxartcr per cent, discount for that time of payment,’ 
his answer was, ‘Oh, .[ know they quote it so on 
their price-currents, but quoting ’s one thing and 
giving’s another. Look here!’ Then out would 


come this receipt for the erroneous settlement made 
Harrison. By this means he not infrequently 
got more than he ought to have out of other firms 
udiose representatives were I’eady enough to exceed 
instructions and allow more discount than they 
were empowered to do, on the score that they knew 
for a fact that Messrs H— — did it, because they 
had seen their statements of account— a single 
instance gets pluralised readily in cases like this 
— with the deduction made at settlement. 

‘ If yon please, sir, Alessrs H told me about 

tills piarticular instance, and showed me the copy of 
their letter to jmu in the letter-book, stating that 
it was an error on Mr Harrison’s part to have 
allowed the two and a half per cent, discount, and 
that under no circumstances could more than one 
and a quarter per cent, be allowed in future unless 
payment were made before the middle of the month 
following that in which the goods were had.’ 

‘ Oh, well, well ! I should have settled this before, 

only it slipped my memoi'y. Messrs H know 

that I generally pay for one month’s goods before 
the middle of the next, so in fact you must allow 
the two and a half this time. I never heard of 
such a thing — trying to treat an old customer in 
this way! Take it off, and write a receipt for ' 
payment “by cash” and tell your people it slia’n’t 
occur again.’ 

‘I can only go by my instructions received this 
morning, sir.’ 

‘What! You won’t?’ 

‘ I can only do as I am told, sir.’ 

‘ Then just pack off, and tell Messrs H: I ’ll 

remit. I ivon’t waste my time talking to yoimg 
“ Jacks- in-office.” ’ 

‘ Very well, sir, if you wish me to go, I will ; but 

Jlessrs H particularly told me to draw your 

attention to the fact that the amount of the account 
would he strictly net if you left it over, a,s this is 
the last day that entitles yoxx to the one and a 
qxxarter per cent.’ 

Mr Lynkins spluttered. Then he grabbed at his 
cash-box, aixd jerked out a sum of money with a 
savage ‘Now then! are you going to be all day 
writing that receipt ?’ 

‘I was going to say before, sir, that yoxx had 
deducted too nxuch off the seed-bags. Our terms 
sixecify one-third allowed on xxnreturned packages. 
You have taken off one-half of the price of the: 
bags kept.’ 

‘Of course I liave ! Ouc-lialf’s the regular thing. 
All the other hoxxses that 1 do with allow it. Your 
firm will have to get into line. Ten iiounds seven 
and six is the right amount. Take it, and hurry 
xxp with that receipt, and be off. You’ve kept me 
about a sight too long already. Do you think that- 
I ’ve nothing to do except to wait on Messrs H — — ~s 
and your convenience ? ’ 

‘ I cannot receipt this account in full unless you 
pay me ten pounds twelve shillings and twopence, 
sir. Those are my instructions, xxs 1 said before.’ 

‘Said! Yes, you haven’t keiff your chattering 





tongue quiet a moment.’ N.B . — ^Jones liad ixot once 
opened liis mouth except to give necessary replies. 

‘ If j\Ie.ssrs li should give you the sack, don’t let 

me find you coming here applying for a situation. 
You’ll be shown the door pretty quick, I can tell 
you ! I don’t know what birsiness is coming to 
with these parcels of conceited young cub.?, who 
ought to be back in the nursery to learn their 
manners.’ As he concluded this ill-conditioned 
speech, Mr Lynkins pushed across the balance 
due, and then came round, and looked over Jones’s 
slioulder while he wrote the receipt, a,nd, even 
before he had time to IJot it, rudely snatched it out 
of the young man’s liancl, and dasliing at his offic'-e 
door, banged it open, and slioutcd, ‘ Now tlien, next ! ’ 
totally ignoring the young clerk’.s civil ‘ Tliaiik you, 
sir; good-morning to you.’ He held himself ]:)re- 
pared, in ease Jones put on Ids Ixat, which he had 
removed on entering, to .sweeten his departure witli, 
‘In mj^ young days we were taiiglit how to behave 
ourselve.s l:>etter tliaii to .stand with our hats on iu a 
gentleman’s pri vate room.’ But Jones did not cover 
again until he had stepped into the outer office, and 
so balked him from letting off a last jet of spleen. 
His instinct had warned him that tills ungracious 
being would wish to send some, parting shot after 
him if he could find, any , pos.sible pretext for doing 
.so. So Jone.3 took ]ii.s leave circum.spectlj 5 and made 
h is way: back a.s , quickly as possible. On ascertaining 
that his emplo}'er was disengaged for the moment, 


he straightway went and reported himself, saying, ‘ I 
have got the amount of the account, .sir. T ;nu sorry 
that I could not get back quicker, but Mr Lynkuns 
kept me .some little time.’ 

‘Ah!’ .said the merchant, after iu,gpeeting tlie 
memorandum of particular.*! of payment. ‘That i,s 
all right. So he didn’t settle .straight off', then V 

‘ No, .sir ; he made .some difficulties.’ 

‘ Oh, did he ? Well, you can go back ;ind get on 
with your regular work now.’ 

‘That’s a .sensible young fellow, worth keeping 

one’, s eye on,’ ,soliloqiii.sed Jilr H after Jon(*,g had 

betaken himself to hi.s de.3]c. ‘ Of conr.se 1 laitnv he. 

mu.st have had a fight to get Lynkims In .'•ettle ilmt 
account without making some deduction or other. 
’Pori .my word, a youngster who doe.« just wliafc lie is 
told, even if he i.g a bit .shy and retiring, i.s more 
serviceable, after all, than a thick-skinned chap who 
hke.s to a.ssert himself, and who, when he does do a 
thing, comes Irack and brag.3 about it. If Harrison 
had: gone, I don’t suppose that lie would havti given 
in to Lynkins this time, because I intched into hint 
for doing so before ; but he wouldn’t have come 
hack with the money without trying to take up my 
time by telling me what a tremendous job he had 
to get it, and doing his best to impre.«s upon me 
what a fine fellow lie was, and how lucky 1 was to 
have such an able collector in my employ. I do 
like mode, sty in young fellows. Y es, decidedly I ’ll 
keep my eye on Jones.’ 


promise made to her brotlier on his deathbed to 
the very, letter. She knew .almost; as nineh about 
.shooting as had her brother. They two had shared 
every mterest in the home they loved ; and as he 
had said, they Inid good men on all the ground, so 
the task would be lightened. Betty was beloved by 
all, and there was not a shepherd or a crofter on 
the estate ■who would not clierisli every grouse’-s 
nest he came acro.ss and report it witli pleasure to 
the young ‘leddy.’ 

The greatest care wa.s shown in the selection of 
shouting tenants. No ‘banging bounder’ from the 
Stock Exchange, a.s Lord Foiwih called them ; 
no German Jew or shai'p-facod lawyer uctoruiiiuHl 
to gut his rnnnoy’!; worth at all events, and a little, 
over if he could, was allowed to ‘skin the ground.’ 
Everj'' ktii'-per was to be trusted, and those s]iorf snieii 
who look llettyV; .Nhootings were piv.kod and ehaseu 
according to their credentials. 

It was .strangti work lor a girl, but not withonfc 
int(:3v„st5 though at time.? full of care. There are 
b];vk .slifiqi in oveiy flock, and iu .some of the dis- 
tant townships there were .rotigh seafaring characters 
who liud learned many a trick of poaching and 
illicit trading during their visits south and east, and 
a firm hand was needed. Bettv hated their being 
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jnniislujd. Tlie wives would come to Tier, and it | 
was cruelly liard. Had it not been for ber promise 
to licr dead brother, the culprits would have gone 
scot-free ; but as it was, she set her fair face and 
went through with the difficult task with deter- 
mined will and pitrpose. 

‘Oh that there were neither deer nor grouse! ’ she 
groaned one day in the early part of the year, as she 
stood on the shore and looked out across the sea. 

. There had been a strong gale tbe clay before ; but 
the sea was now like glass, with a heavy swell 
breaking w'itb a roar on the rocks at her feet. 
Johnnie was burrowing cautiously, and with many 
sneezes and snorts, in a great heap of seaware piled 
up by the tide. A crab had once piiicliecl his 
nose, and Johnnie never forgot things, so proceeded 
delicately. The heavy purple clouds hung iir dense 
masses upon the hills on the opposite shore, with 
intense purple shadows beneath them, and there was 
a line of faintest gold beyond the headland on the 
horizon. Tbe sea was almost white, the seaweed 
richest bronze, and the rocks black. It was a 
wondrous scheme of colour. Tlie air Avas full of tbe 
strong, sweet smell of the sea. The cry of a great 
northern diver floated across the wa.sto of waters, 
sorrowful and unearthly ; it was as though the 
reiuorscd'ul sadness of the scene and the deathless 
sorrow at the girl’s heart had found a voice. 

She gazed out with mournful eyes, and thought 
of all she had loved and lost, and of the sorrow that 
never seemed far from her hon.se. 

‘ I thought he would have written to me,’ .she 
said to herself, thinking of Harlestone ; and she had 
said so often before. ‘He knew what my boy was 
to me.' And there Avas a sadness too deep for tears 
in the fair young face. 

Johnnie suddenly raised his head, giA'ing an 
ec.static hark, and wagging hi.s tail Anolently. 

Betty turned her head. Harlestone stood there, 
brown, gaunt, and thin. 

‘Can yon forghn mo, Betty H he said. ‘I haA’e 
come home because I could not live without a .^iglit 
of your face any longer.’ 

Betty stood staring at him as though he had risen 
from the graA'e. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me, child ! Oh, my poor 
darling, how you must have suflhred ! ’ he burst 
out. ‘ I only saAV it in. some old paper.? a short time 
ago. I ha\’’e been far beyond reach of letters and 
pa.pers.’ 

‘Ob,’ she said, Avringing her hands, ‘it could 
never be the same again now — never — never ! ’ 

‘Yes, it could. I AA'as a mad fool — mad and blind 
Avitli pain and rage ; but think — think Avhat you 
Avould have said had you been in my place. And 
I Avas ahvays so doubtful and fearful as to tbe 
possibility of my being loved by such a young 
creature as you.’ 

‘You need not,’ she said .simply. ‘But indeo.d it 
Avas Jack ! It vA-as Jack i It Avas his dear old coat, 
AAUth the checks and stags’-horn button.?. I spun 
and dyed tbe wool, and Morag woA’-e it for him ; 


<■ and he wa.s so proud of it and fond of it that he 
I Avould hardly Avear any other ;’ and she burst into a 
passion of heart-broken sobbing. 

The painful tears of a man came into Harlestone’.? 
eyes. 

‘Ob, darling I forgive me, and do not cry ,so dread- 
fully,’ he said, and drcAV her into bis arms. 

Tlie terrible sobbing ceased after a time, and she 
became quieter and returned to the subject of the 
pliotograph. 

‘Mrs Fletclier changed the heads, I ivmemhored 
afterwards Iigaa' anxious she Avas to have both heads 
in the same position. It \A'a.s Jack’s joke to jrretend 
Ave Avere lovers. I Avill .show you the coat wlien 
we go in. I siuill always keep it;’ and she broke 
doAvn again into bitter sobbing. 

‘ I was a bound,’ said Harlestone. ‘ Had you .said 
that black Avas Avbite I ought never to have doubted 
you. I .see it all noAv, and I cun never forgive 
myself.’ 

So there Avas peace between them, and the loA'e 
that had never died in either heart bloomed and 
blossomed like the rose, and Harlestone’.? remorseful 
tendenie.?.? sheltered his darling as far as man could 
from all the storms of life, and smoothed her patii 
Avheii the Avays Avere rough. 

And I like to think that they Avill still be together 
when they have passed beyond the dai’k bills of 
time, when the yoke of flesh, Avhicli must gall u.? all 
more or less sadly as years roll on, is put off for 
ever, the spirit is freed, AV'ider liorizons open, other 
conditions obtain. 

There will be no cliili fear of parting ; pain Avill 
not be there, nor death, for Love is immortal, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

OULD any one like to knoAv hoAA’’ retribu • 
tion dogged her steps and eventually fell 
on Ml’S Foggo I 

1. confe.s.s that Avlien I think of Jack in 
his long coffin, sleeping in the old burying-groinid 
of Giileclu'iosd, it is not an unpleasing fact to mo. 

Mrs Foggo went on her way rejoicing, ‘The 
mills of God grind .sloAvly,’ wc know. She received 
the neAA’'3 of young Fitzhugh’.? death Avitli the greatest 
callousness. Whether she had succeeded in bringing 
about one of her ‘climaxes’ with him hif-tory does 
not say. I am inclined to think that she did, and 
that she was the indirect cause of his early death. 
Anyhow, she Avont her wajis and wiped her moutli, 
like the woman in the Bible ; wlietber or not sbe 
bad clone. Avickedly did not enter into her calcula- 
tions or concern her in any Avay. 

Wintering on the Kiviera one year, she became 
acquainted Avith a young Frendi marquis (and his 
poodle), for whom .she prompt!}’ spread her nets. 
She admired the dark beauty of il. le Marquis, and 
he succumbed at once, and gave her his poodle, also 
many other gar/es (Vamour. 

At the end of the .season he and the Foggos and a: 
large, gay party made their way to Paris together. 







A STOEMY MOIINIKG. 


Coming out of the theatre one niglit leaning on his 
arm, she paused under one of the brilliant gas-lamps 
and looked up in his face. 

There was the usual crowd on the pavement. 
Suddenly a woman darted forth, a furious woman, 
whose status in society was writ large all over her. 
She rushed up the steps to Mr.s Foggo. 

‘Four toi, sale AnglaiseF .she .shrieked, and there 
was a stinging smart like a whip of flame acro,ss the 
fair face. 

Sereani after scream rent the air as the vitriol 
ate its way into the white flesh, devouring the God- 
given l)eauty that had been turned to such base and 
cruel uses, and leaving a hideous and disfigured mask 
ill its place. 

The woman, a discarded mistress of ]\L le 
Marquis, whom he had deserted under cruel cir- 
cumstances, di.sappeared in the sheltering and 
sympathetic crowd. 


The Foggos lived abroad completely after that 
terrible night. Mrs Foggo’s one frantic wish wa.s 
not to be seen, even by tlie crew of her husband’s 
yacht, which he sold. 

‘ Neither beauty nor friends,’ moaned the wretched 
woman as she shrouded her face from view before 
joining the faithful, patient husband waiting to take 
her for her painful daily walk. 

George Foggo never left her. Poor George Foggo 1 
His love for her had vani.shcd long ago, and though 
we may not like him and his ways, the good that 
wa.s in him came nobly forth. Tlie shadow.^ Avere 
gathering round his wife ; and a latent disease, 
encouiMged by the shock to tlie system, was making 
sure way Avith her ; m perhap.s the day may not l^e 
distant when he Avill be relieA'ed of the Avonian avIio 
had been such a curse to him and to otlu'rs, and find 
a home and rest for his soul. 


MORE ABOUT AN IDEAL FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

THRIFT: TRUE AND FALSE. 





“ Ye.s ’ most sineerely and yet, as the same AAU’iter 
souu'.Avhut cynically poinl.s out, the majority of men 
go nil in spite of their ]iious aspiration Avitlinut any 
serious attempt to alter their general mode of living, 
while the tramp who sighs for a million Avill not 
exert liimself to earn ten shillings. It is indeed a 
truism that tlie measure of a man’s sincerity must 
be the extent of his efforts in striving after his 
desire. Te..-sled by this standard, it Avoiild appear 
that the desire among the AVorking-claM.se3 of the 
country to provide again.9t ‘'a rainy day,’ the desires 
to avoid the ignominy of the workhouse and the 
dread of a pauper funeral, are both earnest and 
widespread. 


This is obviously, therefore, a matter of some 


of Avhich the aiiuA-e. liguroy embody the accumuitued 
result can justly be described a.s Thrift, the que.slion, 
as he hinuself suggests, clamoruAS for an answer, and 
an answer somewhat mure complete than it was his 
immediate purpose to supply. 

What is Thrift? And what are its just limits'? 
For we may fairly assume that, like all other virtue.-, 
an exce.s.'i of it !nay be viciuirs. Tlirift really means 
tlie practice of thu-se habits Avliich conduce to thriv- 
ing or prosperity whether in jilauts, animals, or 
hn.siness affairs, and it is well delined by the old- 
fashioned phrase ‘good husbandry.’ 

Mr Frome Ydlkinson, in his useful book ou 
Mutml Thrift, truly sayi3 : ‘Thrift does not mean. 
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as ?omct people avouM Lave if, a cheap and parsi- 
inoiiious mode of living in order to hoard or save. 
It concerns Ihe whole man, and us sucli is more 
even tluin a piece of economic conduct, it sti’etches 
out into the domain of conscience and of morals. 
In. other Avords, thrift is a Anrtue.’ 

thrifty man,’ the same aata ter adds, 'does not 
stint or starve himself at the cost of his health — the 
Avorldng-man's stock-in-trade.’ On the contrary, he 
should aim at maintaining that stock-in-trade as 
completely as he can, iu order that hi.s carning-poAver 
may contiiiuc3 undiminished for as long a period as 
possible. To do this, in fact, is a duty he owes to 
his dependants and to society. 

We have thus discovered the answers to the first 
questions proposed hy the Avriter aliove referred to. 
Thrift is not necessarily savinr/m the narrow sense; 
hut if, on the other hand, adequate provision against 
loss of AAaages or increased expenses through illness 
is necessary in order to keep a man efficient as a 
hread-Avinner and a citizen, then the great ‘ortho- 
dox ’ friendly societies do most certainly promote the 
practice of thrift in the truest sense of the Avord, 
and their methods render the thrift of their incm- 
hers the very reverse of wasteful. 

It is surely not necessary to repeat or labour 
the arguments as to the need for provision against 
sickness. The previous article contained figures suf- 
ficiently convincing, Avhich shoAv that every iiAan 
may expect io suffer a certain amount of disability 
through illness, increasing as his age advances. 
This certainty of sicknes-s is Avell knoAvn among 
friendly society managers and actuaries ; it is the 
basis upon AA’hiclx all tables of contributions are 
fx'iimcd, and it explains the need fur the Ixirge 
reseiu’e funds of the ordinary friendly society. 
Sickness increasing Avith age has been proved over 
and. over again to be practiciilly as certain as 
death, and the sumo prixiciple that governs ordi- 
naiy life a.ssurance must obviously also rxxle sick- 
ness assurance — in other Avord.s, friendly societies 
assurance. 

Any actuary cun tell us Avhat amount must he 
paid annually or otherAvise into a common fund to 
ptwide a fixed sum at death. In the same Avay 
he can tell us Avhat yearly or Avcekly payment is 
required to insure the return of an alloAvance Avhen- 
ever Ave may fall ill. The annual or other con- 
tributions are accumulated and invested, and are 
so cxxlcxilated that they Avill provide exactly the sum 
reqixired io fulfil their ohligations, and no more. 
Although, as was suggested in the first article, 
the average member of a friendly societj", like the 
average insurer in a life assurance company, may 
be ignorant of the elements of insurance finance, 
at the same time those who have giAmii any .serious 
study to the ixrinciples of insurance know that the 
method de.scrihed above is the only safe and econo- 
mical method Avliich can possibly proAude the safe- 
guards Avh ich it is designed to create. It is, therefore, 
not unreasonable to consider that the man Avlio 
prefers this sort of provision against. loss of means 


AA'hen stricken doAA'ii by sickness to putting his 
money into a savings-bank or deposit-society, and 
I’elying solely on himself, is certainly doing ^ what 
is best for liimself, for his family, and for society ’ 
hy taking adv'antage of the mutual pi’iiiciple under- 
lying all scientific insurance. 

This AAnas not the vieiA' expressed in the first 
article, AAdiieli rather endeavoured to show tiiat 
the methods described aboA^e AA'ere Avastefiil and 
out of date, and to point out Avhat might he re- 
garded as a better and less AA'astefiil system. 

Obviou.sly, sickness assui’ance is not the only 
form of fhri/i ; and in so far as the metliods of the 
society advocated in the former article open up new 
fields for the exercise of that virtue, nothing hut 
praise shonld be accorded them. Bui iu llie intere^is 
of the older societie.s, it is oxxly fair to point out 
in Avhat respects the HolloAA’ay Society differs from 
them, and that their advantages should be illustrated 
from their point of view. When this is dune A\-e 
thixik il Avill he found that the ITollowny society 
only oilers, and can only offei', old wares iu a iigav 
dress, and that the older societies fully deserve all 
the popularity Avhich they have attained. 

In one of his inimitable dialogues Avith his friend 
ITinnissey, the fjimoixs Mr Booley ohseiwcd : 'IE 
a man comes to me and offers mo somethin’ fr 
xiaAvthin’j I don’t ax'gue aauJ ’ijn. 1 simply yell for 
th’ police,’ or Avords to that elfect. And lie Avas 
right. Every man aaTo goes about offei'ing or ixre- 
teiiding to offer .more than tAveiity shillings’ Avorth 
of goods for a sovereign is to he regarded Aviilx 
suspicion. Apart from philanthropy or folly, the 
thing simply cannot he done. Noaa', it has already 
been stated that the. great friendly societies oiler, 
and in the A'ast majority of cases succeed in supply- 
ing, tAventy shillings’ AVorth-— no nxore and x,io less— - 
for every pound [io,id to them. From a vasi quantiiy 
of experience, actuaries have been able to calculate 
the number of members Avho may he expected tu 
leave a society each year hy death and secession, 
and the amount of sickness which the Avlioio society 
Avill suffer. Taking both lhc.se factors ixito aecuunu 
and providing that the incmhers ayIio secede phall 
leave all their contributions in the fund, it has been 
possible to fix a periodica.1 contribution Avhich shall 
exactly provide for the amount of sick-pay agreed 
upon. Obviously it is impos.5ible for any society 
composed of average human beings to do more than 
this if they attempt it they^ are foredoomed to 
failure and bankruptcy. Obviously, also, if the 
seceding members ax'e to he permitted to cIiauav oiit 
any’- of the funds, the coxxtrihiitions must he pro- 
portionately increased to make up the deficiency so 
caused ; and it is also clear that if the sickuess- 
beiiefits are to cease at a given age (.‘■ay sixty’- five), 
ill an equitable .scheme the contributions should be 
so fixed — and, in fact, are so llxod in the great 
societies— that by the time they'' reach that age 
members Avill on the average have drawn out in 
sick-pay an amount exactly equal to Iho value 
of their contributions. It therefore folloAA’s that 
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altliougli some members of the ordinaiy fiiemlL’- 
societies imw fiml at tlie maximum age lliat their 
coutribntioiis have amounted to more than their 
drawings, the surplus so arising wdll, ia fact, have 
been exliausted by those who have drawui more than 
tliey have paid, tiius adjusting the avmrage. The 
society, moreover, will have fulfilled its obligations 
to a penny, and those fortunate enougli to have 
escaped sickness have no legitimate grievimce. 

Fi-om the foregoing it must also be seen at once— 
on the pi-inciple that one cannot get more than a 
pint nut of a pint-pot — that if there is to remain 
any fund after age sixty-fivi; whercwitlj to ju’ovide 
nil annuity for the members reaching that age, the 
contributions must he further iucreu's-d lo provide 
this fund ; and, furllier, if the contributors who 
secede are to lie allowed to withdraw their contribu- 
tions or any of them, tlie contributions of all must 
in this case also he proportionately increased to 
make up ihe deticiency. 

Let us leave these general principles for a moment, 
and see how they are applied in actual practice. In 
the Oddfellows’ (Manchester Unity) tables of con- 
tributions and benefits, we find that to provide 
ten shillings per 'Week in sickness for the first sis 
months, five shillings per week in .sickness after 
that period, ten pounds at deatli, and five pounds 
at wife’s death, a young man of eighteen must jiay 
one sliilling and fourpenec per mouth. Tliis con- 
tribution remains the same all through his member- 
.ship. 

In a Gloucester society (which is conducted on 
the Ulollmvay’ principles), fur ihe same huudlts, 
a young mini aged eighti;en must pay two shilling.^ 
and fuiirpenco per month ul firet, gi'fiilnuilij iwr' 
ihiill si-iij-Jlre lit is piuji’ihj Htt'ce sliiUhujs liuJ nine.- 
'}h'iuv. hnJjjie/inuj ■]hi’ nUuiih. But ilie admirers of the 
‘Holloway’ Ky.stem tell ms ihal, in ad di turn to the 
hem-fSts enumerated above, the memhor also enjoys 
the privilege of drawing out part of hi,3 surpslus 
contributions whenever he may secede, and the 
whole of tliera at death or on attaining the age of 
sixty-five. He certainly does enjoy these privileges ; 
but it is also fair to mention tliat he pays for them, 
anti pays for them just wliat they are worth, no 
more and no less. It has been said that the extra 
payment is very small. It certainly is not a large 
.sum at first, but it incimses until the eontribulioiis 
become moi’e than half as much again as the original 
rate, at a time of life when a Avorldug-man is past 
Ids prime and every p)enny counts. 7V.’opcnce i.s not 
a large sum in it.self, but it is a great deal to the 
man •who has only got three-halfpence. The extra 
I contribution may not he large, hut the point is that 

it is tixlra, and U is thin aim imimwit which pro- 
vides for the hoa.stcd privileges. Among the Odd- 
ftdluw;v CM anch ester Unity) tables will he found 
some -which pruvidu for the p.Q.yme'ut of ammitie.s 
on reaching age sixty-five, with and ■withorrl' return 
of contiihulion.-i in the event of withdrawal; hut 
Hus benefit i.s not one whicdi has been very largely 


sought alter. It would he inl,ere.sting to know 
what proportion of ‘Holloway’ members actually 
draw annuities from their society, and how many 
of them withdra’w their money before attaining 
pension-age. 

It has always been considered by friendly society 
manager a very que.stionable privilege for the 
members to he able to draw out their money tit 
-null, .since there nnist always ].)e a temptation lo 
do so whenever a member is hard-up, and the 
laborioirsly provided fund for relief in siekiiefts 
may then have disappeai'cd -^vhen ihe dtirk days of 
.dekiifcss and 1 li.stro .33 arrive. It may also be nut un- 
reasonably argued that it Is just as true thrift for 
a working-man to dermte a larger portiuu of his 
savings to the provision of a sickne.3s-benefit some- 
wdiat nearly approximating to his wages wlisn in 
healfcli, as it Is to provide for a small and totally 
inadequate sickness allowance, devoting the dilference 
to the pro\'ision of an old-age aimuity. It has been 
the policy of the older societie.s to keep the two thing's 
quite distinct, and the greatest of the centralised 
societies (the Hearts of Oak) devotes practically the 
rvliole of its energies to the provision of siek-pay, 
leaving the question of old-age pen-sions to the other 
institutions, such as the Post-Office, which, make 
the latter their special hu.sine.ss. 

In the first article it was truly said that business, 
and not merely .sentimental, con3ideralion.s vimt 
govern friendly societies of all kiiid-s if they are 
to be .successful ; but it should here be jroiiited 
out that in the gi’eat friendly' societies the young 
are not, as .stated therein, eahed upon to p>rovidc3 
for the old. This only happen.s in dividing 
societies, -iviiero the conlrihiitiou.? are not biused 
on the cxpectiition of aickncijs 'during the whole 
of life, hut only on one year. The truth is best 
expres.ied in ihe language of the great btatesman 
wlio ruiaarked that men ‘go into tho,se .sotutdio.'-i 
to .seek their own good through the good of 
other.®.’ 

Enough lias been said to show that ihe only 
real diirere-nee between the new benefit societies 
and the old is that in the former ihe nieiuhers qxiy 
more and get more, and tiiey get exactly as inridi 
more as they pay for ; and, from the .slandpioint of 
their older rivals, there i-s, furthermore, some gromul 
for the view that, to adapt a well-known epigram, 
‘What is good in them is not new, and -what is 
new i.3 questionably good.’ 

The word rivals is used, but surely there is no 
real groiirid for luxstility. There is such a thing 
as friendly rivalry, which should he all the more 
friendly so long ;is the .^-iiigle aim of piruJiioting the 
thrift and -well-being of the W'orking-elass is the 
common object of all friendly b:odutie.s. Oritieiani 
is natural and whole.some su long as it is fair, 
and such criticism cun do nothing hut good to 
any institution which is striving to carry out a 
great and humane -work in a fraternal spirit 
insiructed by sound knovdeuge, equity, and jxistice. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURJTAL. 


; A REPLY AND SOME CRITICISMa 

By THE Author op the Article entitled ‘An Ideal Friendly SociETy.’ 


|HE Editor of Chambers’s Journal lias 
been kind enough to send me several 
letters that have been received from 
readers of my article in the January 
number, and a copy of Mr Fnrnival 
Jones’s reply, with a request that 
I •would append a brief answer. I do so with 
pleasure. Most of the correspondents express 
surprise at the existence of the Holloway Society, 
and are anxious to know more about it. Others 
are incredulous. One, who possibly is typical of 
others, suggests that the Holloway Society is based 
upon ‘fallacies.’ Others, as Mr Jones, imply that 
the principles of the old societies were not ex- 
plained in suflicient detail. 

It was not my object to explain the principles 
either of the Holloway or the old societies in 
exhaustive detail. Had it been so, I must have 
pointed out other benefits secured by one simple 
monthly payment .under the Holloway scheme. 
That the old societies have done and are doing 
for their members splendid service in providing 
sick hehefits, and doing it as generously as the 
contributions theYi'^ceive, aiuF the system upon 
which they are received, will allow, nobody admits 
more readily than I do. My contention is that 
the system fails just when its support may be most 
sorely needed— -that is to say, when a man has 
reached old age, and would naturally desire to 
enjoy -whatever ‘ thrift’ he had practised through- 
out his working days. Up to fifty, or possibly 
sixty, years of age, the demands made by members 
are in general met completely, as far as the 
claims; for sickness and funeral allowances are 
concerned. Beyond that age they are not 


age tuey are not so 
certainly met, unless to the detriment, present or 
prospective, of the younger members. The High 
Court of Foresters, held in Newcastle last August, 
had. to deal with a large number of applications 
for relief made by insolvent lodge!?, the insolvency 
being ‘chiefly owing to insufficient contributions 
and excessive sick payments.’ The High Chief 
Ranger admitted that the Order had only ‘ an 
average degree of solvency of eighteen shilling.^ and 
fourpence halfpenny in the pound.’ I quote from 
the Times report of 8th Augast 1905. The Grand 
Master of the Oddfellows at last year’s A.M.O. had 
to discuss a similarly unsati-sfactory state of things, 
and he said — I quote again from the Tinus report — 
that ‘not a single brother could be satisfied until 
succe.ss had attended their efforts to secure absolute 
solvency in every branch of the society.’ As a 
means to this end it was proposed that in the case 
of insolvent lodges there should he ‘an increase 
of eontrihutions or a decrease of benefits.’ But 
absolute solvency, I maintain, can be secured only 
-by making a new valua- 


tion of the old societies, and reorganising them on 
the safe and equitable basis of the Holloway 
Society. No more important question than thi.s 
could engage the attention of the old societies at 
their annual conferences this year. In some of 
these old .societies, I am aware, members may 
subscribe for old-age annuities if they like ; but, 
as Mr Jones admits, they do not do so to any 
appreciable extent. It is optional, and therefore 
is neglected. Men, even young men, will readily 
enough provide against sickness, but they will 
not so readily ‘lay up’ for the rainy days of 
old age. In the Holloway Society they cannot 
help doing so. 

Let us take it reasonably that to be thrifty means 
‘to thrive, to prosper’ — synonym, ‘good husbandry.’ 
And I would ask Mr Jones : is it possible more 
accurately, or more happil}'-, to describe the frugal 
economy that goes on in a Holloway Society ? Tlie 
Holloway member is the only member of a friendly 
society who, in Mr Jones’s sense, is prosperous. His 
neighbours, the Oddfellows and the Foresters, are 
not prosperous: ergoy they are not thrifty, Mr 
Jones says there are many other societies established 
on the orthodox lines. Unfortunately, that is so. 
The larger you make the unthrifty accumulation of 
money the greater the evil, because the greater the 
ultimate losS* to the men who subscribe it un- 
thriftily. 

Mr Jones, says that the certainty of increasing 
liability to sickness ‘explains the need for the large 
reserve funds of the ordinary friendly society,’ and 
he adds that these reserve funds are so calculated 
‘that they will provide exactly the sum required to 
fulfil their obligations, and no more.’ Here we step 
outside the bounds of controversy. The indisput- 
able fact is that very many lodges in the orthodox 
societies have become insolvent and unable to meet 
their obligations to the older members. Insolvency 
of a Holloway Society is impossible, because the 
liability to increasing sickness, with its attendant 
increasing drain upon the funds of the society on 
the part of the older membeiT, is provided for 
upon an equitable basis which the old societies 
lack. 

As to the proposition that the old societies have 
adopted ‘ the only safe economical method,’ I am 
obliged to say, in the words of a well-known states- 
man, ‘ I am a child in these matters and it is for 
that reason that I trust implicitly the eminent 
actuaries whose testimony to the safety of the 
Holloway Society is quoted below, ‘Old wares in 
a new dress,’ says Mr Jones. Yes ; but the Holloway 
Society provides for every member a pocket in that 
dress, and what he puts into the pocket is his own. 

Mr Jones does not, I am sure, write heartlessly ; 
but lie remarks that the members of a friendly 
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society who, after paying foi’ forty years or more 
into its funds, are ‘ fortunate enough to have 
escaped sickness have no legitimate grievance.’ No 
legitimate grievance ? Possibly not against the 
society that has done its utmost to help them ; but 
liave they no grievance against a sy.steni of so-called 
‘thriving’ and ‘prosperity’ which leaves them in 
their old age dependent upon charity or the work- 
house?, Anything more pitiable than the po.sition 
of a man who for forty or fifty years has been 
paying into a friendly society, and at the end finds 
•that lus thrift yields him so little or nothing in his j 
old age, 1 cannot conceive ; especially when he also 
finds tliat a man in the next street, liaving for a 
number of years been in a Holloway Society, has 
accumulated a nice little annuity for his declining 
day.s. 

Mr Jones does not accurately quote the figures 
given in my article, or the Holloway rules and 
tables. But allowing, as is the fact, that the rate 
of contribution is slightly higher than in the old 
societies — though not anything like so high as Mr 
Jones puts it — is it not more than comp)ensated for 
by the fact that whatever the member subscribes is 
invested for him, and ultimately returned to him' 
with compound interest, notwithstanding the fact 
that throughout all the years of his membership he 
enjoys all the ordinary advantages of belonging to 
a friendly society 1 

It i.s pointed out by one correspondent that in 
the Oddfellows’ Society ‘benefits’ do not cease at 
sixty-five. I am aware of it. I mentioned sixty- 
five as the age at which contributions usually 
cease ; it is the age proposed in a recent Bill before 
Parliament cojicerniiig old-age pensions. Obviously, 
the higher tlie age at which ‘benefits’ are isiequit- 
ably paid the worse i.s the financial position of 
the society that pays them. 

One correspondent suggests that the whole subject 
should be put into the hands of ‘an authority on 
these matters,’ because, as he allege.?, the statements 
concerning the soundness and the success of the 
Holloway Society are based on ‘ fallacies.’ Such 
a proposal could be made only by one who is 
unacquainted with the history of the Holloway 
Society. Still, the proposal is in itself a sound 
one. The answer to it is that the Holloway rules 
and contribution-tables have again and again been 
submitted to actuarial analy-sis, and in every 
instance — without a single authoritfitive excep- 
tion — pronounced absolutely safe and sound. For 
thirty years these rules and contribution-tables 
have been open to the criticism of the entire world 
of actuaries, and to the critical — sometimes the 
querulous — ojiposition of the old societies. All 
such criticism and opposition the Holloway Society 
has withstood, and still invites and welcomes. 

The most rec'.;nt and the eurlie-sL of these tributes 
to its .soundness by couipctent ‘ authorities’ may be 
mentioned. Ivfr d'homas Fatkin is an actuary of 
ucknowledgeil eminence. For thirty yeans he was 
.s^ecretai'V and actuary to the Leeds Permaiieut 


Building Society, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, institution of the kind in the kingdom. 
He has repeatedly been called before Royal Com- 
missions on matters concerning thrift. Hi,? scheme 
for estahlisliing a national system of old-age pensions 
i.s one of three embodied in iSIr Booth’s well-known 
work on Pauperism, ami the Endoumient of Old Ajje. 
Two years ago 1 submitted the Holloway Benefit 
Society scheme to him. Shortly afterwards, at a 
public meeting in Leeds, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor of the city, Mr Fatkin explained its operation. 
Wl)ilst admitting that the Fore.ster.s’ Society, ‘for 
the benefits it gives in return for the amount of 
contributions it receives from its inemhera,’ will 
hear compari.sou with any society in existence, he 
concluded with this frank and honourable (ami dis- 
interested) statement: ‘I have studied the schemes 
of old-age pensions proposed by great men such as 
Baron Massares and others of a century ago, and 
all modern proposals for the provision of old-age 
pemsions ; but not a .single propounder of any 
scheme, ancient or modern, appears to have had, or 
to have, the conception of Mr George Holloway as 
to the requirements of the working-classe.s. . . . I 
have myself submitted schemes for the provision 
of deferred annuities, and read a great many schemes 
submitted by other people ; but not one of them is 
deserving of, a place beside the scheme established 
by Mr Holloway. The Imperial Government, rail- 
way companies, corporations, friendly .societie-s, and 
other public bodies will do well to con.sider the 
plan — the eminently successful plan— adopted by 
the Glouce.ster.shire .society.’ 

That, as stated, is the latest eminent tribute to 
the soundness of the Holloway Society. The 
earlie.st is the fact that in the preparation of tlie 
rules and contribution-tuhlcs Mr Holloway wa.s 
guided by his friend and neighbour, the late Hr 
H. F. A. Davis, one of the greatest ‘ autl!Oi‘it,ie.s ’ on 
friendly society matters — the author of The Latv and 
Practice of Frmidly Societies and Trade-^ U Elions and 
The. Lam and Practice of Baildinif and Land Societies, 
which are well known a.s standard handbooks on 
these .subjects. 

Prom this high ground let us de.scend to some 
criticisms which appear in The Foresters' 2Iiscelluny 
for February. It is not the place in which one 
would look for wliolly unprejudiced comment ; but 
nothing would gratify me iiiore than that every 
reader of my article should procure a ef)py of the 
Miscellany and carefully study it for himself. It iis 
published at 34 Trippett Lane, tSljeliield, and the 
price is one penny. The writer of it.s ci'itici,sms 
can evolve nothing stronger ugaimst the Holloway 
Society than that it reminds him of the South Sea 
Bubble or the Nelson Tea Peusiou Company, which 
does not strike one as being either brilliant or 
weighty. 

It is more interesting to turn to facts. Here is a 
table compiled from the latest published halanco 
sheets of Holloway societies established in tlte 
following towns : 
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District. 

EstabliBliGd 

in 

Total 

Members. 

Surpin.s 

Appropriatioms. 

Stroud 

.....1875 

6,138 

£102,209 

Gloucester........... 

.....1880 

S,4S0 

106,458 

11 

.....1887 

4,500 

50,104 

Tunbridge 'Wells, 

.....1881 

15,000 

70,000 

Trow bridge 

.....1887 

2,830 

23, .318 

Bristol.... 

.....1S8S 

740 

7,307 

Cirencester ....... 

1891 

4,768 

74,000 

Louth... ..... 


530 

8,000 

Dudley... 

1894 

1,938 

14,034 

Birmingham 

1893 

8,525 

53,024 


The ‘ siii’plvis appropriations ’ are the total amount 
of tire funds entered to the credit of individual 
members after sick-paj and all other claims have 
been met, each year’s assets and liabilities being 
balanced at the end of the year. It would he in- 
teresting to make some inquii-y in each of these 
districts as to the success and the popukritj^ of the 
societ 3 ^ Take any one of the towns mentioned, 
and select five hundred members of the Hollo- 
way Society and five hundred member.^ of the old 
societies, and put them all into a public room to- 
gether. Then separate them into ages twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, and sixty, and ask them in- 
dividually these questions ‘ How’ much have you 
paid into .your friendly society ? How much is 
standing to your credit ? How' much -vvill you 
receive on reaching your sixty-fifth birthday?’ 
Every Holloway member 'would be able to reply- 
in plain figures. What sort of reply would be 
made by the members of the old societies? Mr 
Eurnival Jones’s suggestion that those who luckily 
have escaped sickness have no legitimate grievance 
is cold comfort at sixty-five years of age. 

It may be interesting to quote from a letter 
dated January 27, 1906, which I received from a 
geutk-inan who is a ptist-grandinaster of a Holloway 
Society in the Midlands, and 'svbo thorougldy under- 
stands friendly society subjects. He says : ‘ It is the 
recurrent or permanent sickness of members over 
sixty-five 'whicb absorbs all the contributions of 
younger members, and in the case of many^ bene- 
lit societies, including lodges of Oddfellows and 


Foresters, finally reduces tliem to bankruptcyn There 
i-s a great error in the assertion that the Oddfellows, 
&c., possess such immense pecuniary resources. They* 
have nothing of the kind. The sum stated is the 
aggregate of' the funds of the vast number of sepa- 
rate lodges, and in respect of which the society, as a 
whole, has no financial liability whatever. When 
a lodge becomes insolvent, I believe, a benevolent 
grant is made to a-ssist the older members and the 
liard cases from the central fund. But this does not 
cover the loss. In 1896 or 1897 I gave evidence on 
the subject before a Select Committee on Old-Age 
Pensions. The greatest po.ssible improvement would 
be for the great societies to convert tliemselves into 
the Hollo-way form by valuing tliemselves out, and 
attributing to each pi'esent member his share of the 
assets according to the period of his meuibersliip. 
All lodges rvoukl then become financially sound, 
though not equally wealthy.’ 

One error in my article has been pointed out by 
a representative of the Oddfellows. It \va.s stated 
that the prize won by Mr Holloway in the Forster 
E.ssay Competition was awarded by Mr Tom Huglies, 
Q.G.j and the Actuaries of the Oddfellows’ and, the 
Foi’esters’ Societies. The prize was awarded by Sir , 
Hughes ; Mr C. Hardwick, editor of the Oddfelhioti : 
Qmrkrhj Magazine; and Mr Samuel Shaweross, 
permanent secretary of the Foresters’ Societyn The, 
point is of no importance, hut it is , ns well to be 
accurate. 

It only remains to be added that inquiries about 
the Holloway Society shoukr be addressed, to Mr 
Charles Bennett, Benefit Society Oflices, Eussell 
Street, Stroud, Gloucestershire; or to Mr F. W. 
Daniels, Coleridge Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. Sixpence .should be enclosed for a 
copy of the rules. There is no difficulty in starting 
a Holloways Society in any district All that is at 
the outset required is the formation of a ; small 
committee to study^ the rules and make a beginning 
among themselves. The. Holloway jdaiit soon grows 
and flourishe.?. 
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’EL tell youv> hat, Printall : you really'- 
ought to be more careful. If you 
keep on going out alone after dark 
in a lonely place like this, you’ll 
be robbed some fine night, as siire 
as you stand there.’ 

‘Hardly, I think; for I have the same security^ 
against it as the Gascon poet in the story, -who, 
when his wife awoke him with a tremulous wld.^yier 
of there being a robber in the house, .said quietly, 
“Well, my dear, let us wait till he finds anything 
worth stealing, and then wmTl get up and take it 
a-vyay from Min.” ’ 

‘ That % all very fine ; but how are these rascals 


By David Kek. 

(and there are plenty of them about just now, I can 
tell you) to know that you haven’t any money upon 
yon? Why, they may crack your .skull or Ovist 
your neck before they find out that yon ’re not 
worth robbing. If you v:ill walk out afte.r: dark,,: 
you really ought to have some one -with you.’ 

‘Meaning yourself— eh, Dashwood ? Welk youi 
would certainly be a most effective champion ; .but/ 
if I: were destined to be robbed, I think it , would: 
have been done, by this time. 1 have no doubt iny 
good neighbours in the town here would be ■ glad :!® 
see mo “get a lesson,” as they would say ; hut I don’t 
think they’ll enjoy that .satisfaction just at present.’ 
‘What 1 has some one had a try at robbing you. 



then? Well, to be sure, j'oii could liardly have niore to the many cases of assault and robbery tlrtt 

travelled so rn neli without’ liad lately occurred in that iieighhourhood. 

Must so; I’ve met a good many “taking and But Piintall was not to be. moved; and though 
Idlling young men” in rny time. A fellow tried to his little cottage stood all by itself at some distfiriee 
pick ray pocket in St Petersburg ; but as there was from the town on the edge of a wild moor 

notliiijg in it, it didn’t much matter. Mdien, in a frequented by all sorts of doubtful characters, out- 

crowd in London, anotlier iiglitdingered gentleman he went after nightfall the very nest . evening—' 

attempted to do rue the same kindness ; but he alone asnsual— in tlie direction of Idutlake. He 

found notlring in my pocket except a fisli-hook, was about half-way to it, and at the very loneliest 

which cauglit Iris fingcir nicely, and I said to him, part of the road, when he suddenly liearcl, or thonght 

“Jtly friend, I should luive atlviscd you to hooh it, lie lieard, a stealthy tread behind luiii, seemi,ngly 

but you .seeiii to liave done so already.’” dogging his steps ! 

‘Too l)ad to aggravate liis Buflludrig by forcing hiin He stopped short, and the pursuing foot-tramp 
to li.stori to siicl! a joke as tliat. 11 1 it what more ?’ stopped too so install tPv that it might w'ell have 

‘Weil, wdien 1 was rn Syria I liapjvened on a seemed the mere, echo of his own tread, had not 

gang of robliers in a mountain pass. P)Ut before his keen eye iioted at the .same inomen.t a tall, 

they could do anytliing I had sliaken their chief by shadowy form liast.ily concealing itself in tlie sliade 

the liand ; and wlien you’ve taken an Arab’s hand, of one of the hedges, that' tianked the lane. The 

you know, lie mustn’t toucli }’ou, even if you had author mended hi.s jiace, but lii.s unlaiown follower 

hille.d his fatlier. So they were sold too.’ did tlie same, a-s if, finding himself detected, he had 

‘AVell done! So, now you can say that you’ve abandoned all pretence, and .set himself in earnest 
iahoii a IuukI in a gang of robbers.’ to overtake liLs intended victim, 

‘How about poor jokes now? AVell, after that, TlrLs he speedily did; and there was still light 

two fellows “laid for me” one night in New York enough to see that he was a hig, bu'rly, tattered, 

as I wa.s taking a short-cut through a rather rpreer rutrianly-looking fellow, whose appearance— -sinister 
part of the town ; but 1 tri^sped one and knocked enough in any case — was made doubly so by the 

down tlie other, and then ran .for it.’ lieavy stick lirandishccl in his right hand and the. 

His hearer listened wonderingly; for tlie ti‘aveller- open clasp-knife that glittered in his left, 
author’s pale, . (pik face and small, slight frame ‘Got any money with yer, gov’nor 1’ asked lie, in. 
(which looked smaller still beside hi.s six-fuot a lioar.se, liearish growl. 

friend} -ngge-led lieing knocked down rallicr tliaii ‘No,’ -“aid Print, all sternly ; ‘and if I Lad, I would 
knocking down any one else. But, as an Irish not give a perniy to a fellow like you,’ 
critic had ju.-tly said of luiiner Primall, ‘ he al Wiiy.s .It thi.s open uermnee fnna a man so much .smaller 
told tliefnd/i, even wduui vvritingyfidmn.’ than liinisclf, and seemingly quite UTiarraed, the 

He Itad certainly told it in. saj'ing tlnat }ii.s good worthy roliber w.'is so, taken fiback that lift remained 
neighbours of the little town of Nuti.ake would not .silent for a moment, from sheer amai!eine.nt. Then, 
lie sorry to see him get a les.sGn. Kocliefoucaiild lias he rallied, and. said, fiercely : 

truiy said, that ‘ there i.s in the misiurtune,s of our ‘Gome, none o’ yer chatf ; fork out sharp, will 
fricrids sonietlii.iig wdilch doe.s not, di.splease us;’ yer, If yer wants to keep a whole skin ! ’ 
and it wa.s not as a friend that lire Nutlakers He raised hi,s .stick threateningly ; but, quick as 
regarded their irutlior-neiglibour. thought, Printall seir.ed the \;iplifted arm, and called 

IMr one thing, he could not be made to see that out in a tone of stern command : 
jiLst beciiu.se he had written a few books and visited ‘Drop that stick at once or you’re a dead man,’ 

a few out-of-the-way place,?, it was his duty to let And the sw’aggering rnffian saw the .sliming 

himself be stared, at like a wild bea.st, or dragged iriuz?de of a revolver within an inch of liis flat 

away from his work to meet the .same dull peo,p>le nose. Then the brute’s real nataire came out. 

day after day at dinner.?, garden -qi, art ies, or ‘At He was ready to kill or maim a dcfeiiceks.s man; 

llohif.s.' hi.s ai'oidmicc of which gave inoruil ofi’cnco but at the fir.st sign of danger to ]ii,s own wurliile'-=.s 

to the whole district. Moreover, as nothing was carcass the bully collaqised. 

l.mtwn of him hut that he v'us an nulhor and MXm’i iire, gov’uor,’ he whined; ‘don’t fire. I 
inr.cilrr, ilm l.ooal gosbiqis (acting on their tradi- gives in.’ 

tioiiid ]irhmiple of ‘JJot/e fill’ the best and believe ‘Throw av,a\y that stick, tlnm,’ said the other, 
the w-.tr.-i’) credited him with every pos.sible crime; ‘and that knife too.’ 

for it is .-.ui'priLing what iiowens of imagination llie The crestfallen robher oljeyed without a word, 

.stupid o.si folk-: cun disq-Liy when it is a question of “Now, my friend,’ went on Primall, stdxing his 

tluiiking ill <if njhers. 

Ili.s .Bohi hjcal ac<|UFunlance was the yoraig clergy- 
man, Herb. rl DadiwocHh an old college friend, and 
a, mod.d a'i.socuite fur the reohiso, as he never asked 
him any que,sttuu.s ]um.‘a-]f, and never answered any 
asked about him by others. He it wns who was 
now Liudng to persuade him not to risk adding one 


assailaut’.s collar with one hand mid qii'esning the 
j>i.stol to his neck with the other, ‘be so good ;i.s to 
walk onhefore, me, and, whatever voa do, don’t turn 
round ; for, if yon did, you might make thi.« pistol 
go off, and it would he apt to hurt you,’ 

In this singnhu' fadrion they tramped on till they 
met a p>oliceman, to whom our hero handed over 
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his prisoner, who, seemingly cowed by this sudden 
turning of the tobies, made no resistance whatever. 

Eaidy next morning the baffled robber was brought 
up before the local magistrate, and Mr Printall 
appeared against him. It was a clear case, even the 
criminal attempting no denial ; and he was com- 
mitted for trial accordingly. 

But !Mr Sti’ictlaw had a high sense of his own 
magisterial dignity, and bore, moreover, no good-will 
to Printall, who had actually presumed to decline, 
twice over, an invitatioir from Idm. So, as soon as 
the case was disposed of, the pillar of the law said 
to our hero, with a look of piercing severity : 

‘ Have you a license, pray, to carry firearms ? ’ 

‘ Ho,’ said the author, as composedly as ever. 

‘I am afraid, then, that I must fine you for 
transgressing the Act.’ 

There was an audible chuckle from the convicted 
thief, who naturally enjoyed seeing the author of 
his own mishap in trouble ; but Printall himself 
was nut a whit discomfited. 

‘ May I be permitted to ask,’ said he, with a great 
show of humility, ‘whether I should be ecprally 


THE MONTH: SC 

CHECKlXfi CO^^SUMPTION. 

Step has been taken by 
the Borough Council of St Pancras, 
London, with a view to checking the 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which is so often unwittingly pro- 
pagated by sufferers who are ignorant 
of even the simplest precautions. The Council have 
inaugurated a system of voluntaiw notifications, and 
have provided the doctors of tlie district with the 
necessary forms. Thej’’ have pointed out that the 
consent of the patients should always be obtained 
before the forms are filled in, and they undertake 
that the information so obtained will Ije trcatecl 
perfectly conlklentially, and will in no wise be 
used to the detriment of the invalid. That is to 
say, nothing will be done to prejudice his or her 
chances of obtaining further employment. On 
receipt of the notification by tlie Council, the 
sufferer will he supplied with instruction as to the 
best way of preventing the complaint from spread- 
ing to others, and those interested will learn from 
the same source how to disinfect the apartment 
recently occupied by a consumptive. Those who 
desire it will be given information regarding the 
■societies and institutions through which .segregation 
may be obtained, but no action will be taken to 
secure segregation except on the written reguest of 
the patient. The Borough Council intend to render 
sufferers all the assistance they can, while, at the 
same time, not in any way interfering with the 
patient’s prospects of employment or acting against 
his wishes. In other word.s, they do not con- 


liable to a fine if the weapon I carried were 
incapable of being used?’ 

‘ IVhy, of cour.se not 1 ’ cried the magistrate, 
iiidiguant at the thought of being made fun of. 
But what do you mean V 

The traveller’s sole reply was to hold up his 
pistol, which w’as instantly seen to have no trigger. 

‘I was just taking it to the town to be repaired 
when I met this honest gentleman,’ he explained, 
amid a dead hush of amazement, ‘ and ’ 

Here he was interrupted by a groan from the 
listening robber, which seemed to rend the latter’.? 
very heart. 

AVell, I cm blowed!’ cried he bitterly. ‘To 
think o’ bein’ cotched with a hmnpty pistol ! If 
I ’d only known ! ’ 

Here the worthy malefactor became too unprint- 
ably emphatic for < quotation . 

‘ Don’t let that vex you, my good fellow,’ said the 
author quietly ; ‘to take nu eiuj)ty burrd for a full 
one’ — and he cast a meaning look at the corpnient 
magistrate — ‘i.s a thing done in this good country 
of ours every day.’ 


ENOE AND AHTS. 

template interfering in any way with the liliorty of 
the .subjeci, wliether or not that liberty is prejudicial 
to the interests of tlie rest of tlie community, but 
where they can they will do good by ensuring that 
the patient shall not do harm through ignorance. 

A SMALL URFRIGEIEATOR. 

Tho.se of our reader.? who are domiciled in 
countrio.s where the warmth of the atmosphere 
menace,? the keeping quiriitie.s of their food will be 
ghul to hear of a refrigerating plant which may be 
run at small expeu.se in an ordin.'iry liou-sehold. 
There are two principal ways of producing the cold 
no,ee.s.sary to maintain food fur a reasonable time in 
a .st:itc of good preservation ; one i.s by the direct 
application of ice or of freezing mixtures, and tlie 
other by the production of cold, or, more properly, 
the absorption of heat by evaporation. The latter 
is the cleanlier and more, practicable method. It 
will be remembered that when a gaseous substance 
is reduced to the liquid state, or a licpiid to a solid, 
a great deal of heat i.s liberated, and that wlien 
the reverse process takes place the corresponding 
amount of heat is absorbed, or, in more popular 
language, a corresponding amount of cold is pro- 
duced. In a refrigerating plant some easily 
vaporised liquid, .such as ammonia, carbonic acid, 
or sulphurous acid, is passed through a sy.slem of 
copper pipes and made to assume the gaseous state 
by suction of a pump. In doing .so the warmth of 
the surrounding air is aksorbed and inten.se cold Is 
produced in the refrigerating chamber. The re- 
frigerating pslant under review consists of a small 
double-acting pump directly operated by an electro- 
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Kile at Esneh, in upper Egypt. . A bridge is pro- 
posed over tlie Blue and Wbite Kiles at Khartoum. 
It is suggested to heighten the Assouan dam and 
increase the water-isupply. Then there is the pro- 
jected Wady Rayan reservoir scheme as a feeder 
of the Nile. Sir "W. Willcocks thinks that Lord 
Cromer’s wise decision to construct the Suakin- 
Khartouiu Railway and the Ahu Hamed and Dongola 
Railway is the charter for the development of the 
Soudan. This first railway from Atbara to Port 
Soudan on the Bed Sea . was opened on 27th 
January. Irrigation-works for the production of 
cotton and wdieat can now go on. The soil of the 
Soudan is the same as that of lower Egypt. The 
Blue Nile, from the mountains of Abyssinia, is the 
true parent of the land, its deposits of muddy water 
having made Egypt. The White Nile is its farthest 
source, in four degrees south latitude, near Lake 
Tanganyika. The country, already worth two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds, would be 
increased in value by sixty million pounds should 
these fresh irrigation schemes take shape. 

GIVIITG A DOG A BAD NAME. 

The Wellington Evening Neivs, quoted in Natnre, 
contradicts the alleged sheep-killing habit of the 
New Zealand kea pari’ot. As is well known, this 
bird is commonly reported to cause the death of 
sheep, or to leave them in such a condition that 
death soon ensues, by pecking a hole in the side; 
and the alleged habit is accepted as a fact in 
ornithological and other natural history works. 
According, however, to investigations undertaken 
independently by a numher of New Zealand gentle- 
men, the story is without a shadow of foundation. 
The observers included naturalists and estate-agents, 
as well as others whose judgment must be regarded 
as equally trustworthy. The kea is a bird of un- 
bounded curiosity, and it is suggested that the 
myth is probably due to this habit, some observer 
wlio had seen a kea in.specting the carcass of a 
defunct sheep or lamb having very likely jumped 
to t he conclusion that the bird was the active cause 
of the animahs death. It is concluded that although 
the legend cannot be said to he completely dis- 
proved, yet there is not a scrap of evidence in its 
favour. Owing to its bad repute, the kea is in 
iiumincnt danger of extermination. 

■ TUB BOBT OJ? LIVERPOOL. 

At a recent meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, it was mentioned that they were 
propo,sing to make a new dock at the Vittoria Wharf, 
Birkenhead. The dredging at the bar and sea- 
channels was continued, and ninety-two million tons 
of sand had been removed since 1890. The depth 
was now twentj-seveii feet at low- water spring- 
tides. The probable cost of their contemplated 
new works would, be a little over £4,000,000, 
and it would take seven or eight years to complete 
the works ; but they considered the expendi- 
ture was wise and necessary to meet the require- 


ments of business. With regard to the controversy 
continually going on about the position of Liverpool 
among the ports of the world, Mr Robert Gladstone, 
who presided, thought they might .take it as prett.y 
well established that Liverpool had the second place 
at any rate, if not the first. Lately he had. seen 
some very interesting figures prepared at Washing- 
ton. The figures referred to. the trade of the great 
ports of the world, and showed that the trade of 
London was worth £261,000,000 a year; of Liver- 
pool, £237,000^000, since corrected to £250,000,000; 
New York, £221,000,000; Hamburg, £196,000,000 ; 
Antwerp, £147,000,000 ; Marseilles, £86,000,000 ; 
Calcutta, £59,000,000; Bombay, £51,000,000; Singa- 
pore, £43,000,000; and Sydney, £38,000,000. He 
thought that showed the position of Liverpool in the 
world’s trade to be very satisfactory. With reference 
to the enormous number of passengers— emigrants 
ant ordinary passengers— who arrived and departed 
from Liverpool in the , cour.se of the year, the total 
was 274,000, of whom 37,000 were cabin qjassengers. 
At London . the total W'as 23,000, including 16,000 
cabin passengers, and Southampton, 72,000, aird of 
these 27,000 were cabin passengers. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

Life is but School — with wider walls tli.an ours, 
With harder tasks, and longer working hours. 

Life is hut School — we’re learning all the time, 

New work unfolding as W'e upward climb. 

Life is but School extended — day by day 
The lessons deeper and less time for jday. 

Life is but School — with teachers inoi'e severe, 

Its training rougher, and its hooks le.ss clear. 

Life is hut School — its term seems ofttimes long, 
And all too brief its intervals for song. 

Life is hut School — and, with the term complete, 

We lay its trophies at the Master’s feet. . 

Life is but School— hut when in Home we stand 
We ’ll take the prizes at our Father’s hand. 

■ - ■ I. S. liEMIAYNE, M.A. 

The May part of Ghamhers’s Journal will 
contain the opening chapters of a romance, of 
striking interest, entitled 

THE TWENTY-SECOND KABL 

Br GEORGE FEEDEEIGK TURNER. 
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By Gkouge FREDEpacK Turner. 


CHAPTER I, 


I al^^^^pl|OYEMBER is a depressing month. I 
1 thinking of fogs. Penson- 

^ man, I love fogs. 

■i Not only do their subtle and con- 

stantlj'’ changing colours appeal to 
the sssthetic side of my nature, but 
the contemplation of innuiuerable fas.sy beings 
hurrying in directions diametrically opposed to 
their volition throws me into a mild ecstasy of 
philosophic amu.sement. 

No, with fogs I have no quarrel ; but I admit that 
tlie damp, dull day, that is neither hot nor cold, 
foggy nor clear, hut cheerless, colourless, and un- 
refreshingly devoid of air, drives my thoughts 
inwards till I become a prey to a morbid and 
nnnatural introspection. 

That is why, on a certain unprepo.ssessing 
November morning some three years ago, I ivas 
sitting down to an excellent breakfast of .scrambled 
eggs and fried bacon, under the conviction that life, 
so far as I %va.s concerned, was a failure unredeemed 
and irredeemable. But then I was nearly twenty- 
eight years of age; and, though my health was good 
in it.s way, there were thing.s — jiastry and pale ale, 
for instance — which I could no longer take with the 
impunity of my early youth. 

Perha})S I was suffering from an excess of what 
scrii>turaily minded people call ‘earthlj- blessings.’ 
Money, the great vulgar root of evil which most 
f(f u."- cheri.sh and water so assiduously in our hack- 
gardens, liad blo,s.5omed for mo, unplanted, unculti- 
vated, and presumably undeserved. 

My fat her —who, .start iug from a humble, not to 
say obscure, origin, had ended by owning the third 
largest milliner’s shop in Oxford Street— had died 
leaving me a quarter of a million of his hard-earned 
gold. A similar sum would come to me on the 
decease of my mother. My pre.sent depreission, 
therefore, could hardly be due to a harassing 
difficulty in making both ends meet. 

The gray-haired little lady wlio faced me from 
No" rk - You. TX. ‘ , [All High 


the other side of the coffee-things noted my 
dejection. 

‘ You don’t seem very lively this . morning, 
Robert,’ she. remarked. 

‘Do I often seem very lively in the morning, 
mother?’ 

‘ No,’ she retorted dryly, ‘ I can’t say you ’re a 
very cheerful breakfast companion. Still, you seem 
a shade duller than usual this morning.’ 

‘I am rather tired of life,’ I said as undramati- 
cally as I could. 

My mother thought fit to laugh. ‘ Why don’t 
you marry ?’ she asked. 

‘Becau.se I don’t believe in violent remedies,’ I 
replied. ‘Besides, you know that nothing would 
induce me to leave you.’ 

‘I know nothing of the sort,’ was the sharp 
response. ‘You’d leave me to-morrow if you Ml 
in love. Any man would, and small blame to him. 
either.’ 

‘I have no intention, of falling in love.’ 

Again iny mother - laughed. ‘Has any one 
ever any intention of falling into anything?’ .she 
asked. 

‘I mean,’ I .said, ‘that I am no longer a raw 
youth. I have seen something of the world, and 
am weaiy of the per.secutions of London life. I 
am rich, and Society matrons try and marry their 
daughters to rich men. I have the further attrac- 
tions of being still under middle-age and not 
dropping my h’s.’ - 

‘And of being a drajjer’s son,’ added my beloved 
parent. ' ■ 

‘ That does not matter,’ I retorted. ‘ Birtli goes 
for little nowaday.s, and rightly .so. Still, even 
on that score, I can claim a good' descent on the 
maternal side.’ 

‘You can claim it,’ said my motherj with her 
scornful smile ; ‘ but your claim will iix all . proba- 
bility be di.saliovved. ’VYhen I married your father 
I ceased to be a Dumorion and became .a Saundens, 
' Meserved.] April 7, 1006. 
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Kile at Esneli, in upper Egypt. A bridge is pro- 
posed over llie Blue and ^S^hite KTiles at Khartoum. 
It is suggested to heighten the Assouan dam and 
increase the -water-supply. Then there is. the pro- 
jected Wadj’- Eayau reservoir scheme as a feeder 
of the Nile. Sir 'SVillcoehs thinks that Lord 
Cromer’s wise decision to construct the Suakin- 
Khartouin Bail way and the Ahu Hamed and Doiigola 
Bailway is the charter for the development of the 
Soudazi. This first railway from Atbara to Port 
Soudan on the Bed Sea was opened on 27tli 
January, Irrigation- works for the production of 
cotton and wheat can non- go on. The soil of the 
Soudan is the same as that of lower Egypt. The 
Blue Nile, from the inountaius of Abyssinia, is the 
true parent of the land, its deposits of muddy water 
having made Egypt, The White Nile is its farthest 
source, in four degrees south latitude, near Lake 
Tanganyika. The country, already worth two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds, would he 
increased in value by sixty million pounds should 
these fresh irrigation schemes take shape. 

GIVIX-G A DOG A BAD K-AME. 

The ’Wellington Evmwg Newn, quoted in Mature, 
contradicts the alleged sheep-killing habit of the 
New Zealand kea parrot. As is well known, this 
bird is commonly reported to cause the death of 
sheep, or to leave them in such a condition that 
death .soon ensues, by pecking a hole in the sidej 
and the alleged habit is accepted as a fact in 
oruit.hologieal and other natural history -svorks. 
According, however, to invest] g:itions niidertaken 
independently by a iimuber of New Zealand genlle- 
rncui, the story is without a shadow of foundation. 
Tile observers included naturalists and estate-agents, 
as well as others whose judgment must be regarded 
as cipiully trustworthy. The kea is a bird of un- 
bounded ciu’iosity, and it is suggested : that . the 
myth is probably due to this habit, some observer 
who had seen a Icea inspecting the carcass of a 
defunct sheep or lamb having very likely jumped 
to the conclusion that the bird -\-]'as the active cause 
of the animal’s death. It is concluded that although 
the legend cannot be said to he completely dis- 
proved, yet there is not a scrap of evidence in its 
favour. Owing to its bad repute, the kea is in 
imminent danger of extermination. 

I’HE PORT OF LIVERPOOL. 

At a recent meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, it was mentioned that they were 
proposing to make a new dock at the. Vittoria Wharf, 
Birkenhead. The dredging at the bar and sea- 
chaimels was continued, and ninety-two million tons 
of sand had been removed since 1890, The depth 
wa.s now twenty-seven feet at low- water .spring- 
tides. The probable cost of their contemplated 
new works would be a little over £4,000,000, 
and it would take seven or eight years to complete 
the works ; hut they considered the expendi- 
ture was ^yise and necessary to meet the require- 


ments of business. With regrTrd to the controversy 
continually going on about the position of Liverpool 
among the ports of the world, Jtlr Bohert Gladstone, 
who presided, thought they might .take it as pretty 
well established that Liverpool had the second place 
at any rate, if not the first. Lately he had , seen 
some very interesting figures prepared at Washing- 
ton. The figures referred Lo the trade of the great 
ports of the world, and showed that the trade of 
London was worth £261,000,000 a year; of Liver- 
pool, £237,000,000, .since corrected to £250,000,000 ; 
New York, £221,000,000; TTamhnrg, £196,000,000; 
Antwerp, £147,000,000; Marseilles, £86,000,000; 
Calcutta, £50,000,000; Bombay, £51,000,000; Singa- 
pore, £43,000.000 ; and Sydney, £38,000,000. He 
thought that slunved the position of Liverpool in the 
world’s trade to he very satisfactory. With inference 
to the enormous number of passengers— emigrants 
and ordinary passengers— who arrived and departed 
from Liverpool in the c, our.se of the year, the total 
was 274,000, of whom 37,000 were cabin passengers. 
At London the total was 23,000, including 16,000 
cabin passengers, and Southampton, 72,000, and of 
these 27,000 were cabin passengers. 

T I-I E SCHOOL 0 F LIFE. 

Life is but School — with wider walls than ours, 
With harder tasks, and longer working liouns. 

Life is hut School — -we’re learning all the time, 

Kov/ work unfolding iis we uinvard climb. 

Life is but School extended — day by day 
The lessons deeper and less time for play. 

Life is but School — with teachers more severe, 

Its training rougher, and It.s books k‘.s.s clear. 

Life is but School — its term seems ofttimes long, 
And all too brief its intervals for song. 

Life is but School — and, vritii the term complete, 
VA lay its tropliie.s at the Master’, s feet. 

Life i.si but School — but v;hen in Home we stand 
We'll take the prize.s at our Father’s band. 

. 1. S. Hedmayne, M.A. 

The May part of Chamber)^'’ s Journal -will 
contain the opening chapters of a romance of 
striking interest, entitled 

THE TWENTY-SECOND KA8L 

By GEORGE EEEDEEICK TURN-ER, 
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Now,. “ Saunders ” suggests silk petticoats and 
remnant-days.’ 

I did not ask lier I'lOw it was slie bad married 
R man so far ber inferior socially. I had clone so 
on a previous occasion, and the answer had been, 

‘ Because he was a man,’ The union, by the way, 
had been a love-match, and a very happy one, 

‘You are depressed,’ went on my mother in her 
incisive fashion ; ‘ yoit are tired of life, as jmn call 
it, and generally an insufferable companion, because 
you are afliicted acutely wdth that prevalent and 
distressing complaint— conceit. Because you are 
wealthy, you fancy that every mother you meet has 
.some snub-nosed offspring in the haclcground wliom 
she will endeavour to palm off on you on the first 
opportunity. Because you played in the Eton 
Eleven, and subsequently made fifty-six not out 
for Cambridge against Oxford, you fancy that 
your name is a household word with the sporting 
public ; whereas they have long forgotten the little 
they ever knew about you. You fancy, because 
your father was a man of exceptional energy, 
that you inherit his vigour, together with the 
brains and beauty of your mother— which is a 
deln.sion.’ 

‘You are very refresliing, deare,s.t,’ I replied. ‘It 
is quite possible , that you are right, and . that I 
1mm not inherited the virtues of my forebears, but 
merely tlieir conceit. And yet,, when I say that I 
am tired of life I do not mean that I am tired of 
contemplating: my own , perfections ; merely that 
dances bore me, men bore me, women--— —well, 
women who, according to books, should be angels 
or the reverse are neither, but just women, and the 
greatest bore of all.’ 

‘But business ’ 

‘Business, I respect — from a distance. My ,sub- 
ordinute.9 are so thoroughly conscientious,' so im- 
flaggingly energetic, so infinitely superior to myself 
in all the qualities which make for commercial 
success, that I feel it would be detrimental to 
British trade in general, and to the firm of James 
Saunders & Son in parti culai’, to make my nominal 
liosition as head of the birsiness a real one.’ 

My mother sighed, rose from the table, and 
approached the sideboard where the daily papers 
and the morning’s correspondence were reposing in 
dignified proximity to an uncut ham. 

‘It’s a pity you’re a failure, Bobert,’ sbc said, 
‘for I rather like you. At times you talk just like 
your mother. There,’ she added, as I interrupted 
ber remarks with a kis.s, ‘ take your letter.?, foolish 
boy, and try and find something in them to cheer 
your dcnmcast spirit.’ 

The llr.?t few envelopes I opened contained little 
of a cheering nature. A big bill for cigars, a couple 
of dance-invitation.?, .several epistles of a begging 
nature, and— most deadly of all — an invitation to 
a bridge-tea. The most iuteresting-lookiiig com- 
munication I kept till last. It bore a foreign 
stamp, the envelope was enormous, and the addre.?s 
written, in a neat but ridiculously minute hand. 


On the back wa.? a gorgeou.? coat of arms; and, 
forgetful of the stamp, I began to have horrible 
visions of a half -past six dinner at a City company. 

‘Well,’ said my mother, as an exclamation of 
surprise forced itself to my lips, ‘ what is it ? ’ 

‘ An invitation from a king,’ I replied. 

‘Erom a king ! From wliat king?’ 

‘ His Majesty King Ivaii XXII. of Grimland.’ 

‘ That ’s the man you were introduced to after the 
tennis tournament at Weidenbruck last year, isn’t 
.it ? ’ 

‘It is,’ I answered. ‘I tbouglit be bad taken a 
fancy to me. As a winner, I was invited to dine at 
the palace, and bis manner at the conclusion of that 
festive meal was most gracious. I put it down to 
royal aflability tinged with Poramery and Greno ; 
but it appears it was sometliing more. He lias 
asked me to stay a month or six weeks at 
Weissheim.’ 

‘ At Weis.sheim ? ’ 

‘Yes, at Weissheim, a small town some thirty 
miles south-east of Weidenbruck, where His Majesty 
has a winter palace.,’ 

‘And j-ou will accept the invitation ?’ 

‘ Naturally,’ I replied. 

‘Your scruples about leaving your dear mother 
notwitlistanding ? ’ 

‘Six weeks is not a lifetime,’ I retorted ; ‘and, if 
you wish it, you can come too. Tlie Pariserhof i.?, 
I am told, an excellent hotel’ 

‘ Thank you,’ replied my mother coolly ; ‘ I prefer 
South Kensington.’ 

‘As you will,’ I said. ‘Personally, I shall be 
delighted to leave London for a space.’ 

For several minutes there was silence, dtii‘ing 
which. I re-read the royal epistle which had so 
transformed the dreary outlook of iny thoughts. 


‘Dear Me Saundbes,’ it ran, ‘it would give us 
much pleasui’e if you could come and stay with us 
at the Brtiu-varad this winter. Weisislieim is no 
longer merely a summer resort ; for the winter 
season, which lasts from the beginning of November 
to the end of February, is a very festive and bu.?y 
time. Weissheim, as you probably know, is some 
.si.x thousand odd feet above sea-level, but the 
cold is of such a dry characlor, and the sun.dune 
so continuous and brilliant, that to lay mind 
the winter is the time par excellence to enjoy its 
charm,?. I myself prefer it at all times to Weiden- 
bruck, whicb, like mo,st ca|')itals, suffer.? from tbe 
noi.?e and disquietude inevitabl}'" engendered by 
an excess of trams and politici.ans. I sbould 
suggest your coming about tbe 1st of January, 
and staying at least a month— six weeks if you 
cau manage it. I fear I shall not ])e able to 
take .iny revenge on you at lawn tennis, but we 
have a great variety of winter sports whicb are 
most fascinating. 

Decidedly and on all grounds tbe invitation was 
one worthy of acceptance. Winter sports ! Dry, 
cold, and a brilliant sun I The gue.st of royalty in 


-a I’oyal j^alace ! Assuredly life was not the appal- 
lingly dull afiliir it bad seemed a quarter of an 
hour before. My mother interrupted my rapturous 
meditations. 

‘Robert dear,’ she said, ‘I arn surj)rised at yortr 
being so eager to leave London just now. I fancied 
3^11 had taken a liking to that Blackwood girl. 
You danced twice with her the other night at Lady 
L'itz-Arclubald’.s.’ 

It was my turn to laugh now. ‘ To dance two 
■dances,’ I remarked, ‘ out of a j^ossible twenty-three, 
with the same female does not constitute an, engage- 
ment in this country. It does not even argue a 
•■strong natural alRnity. Agathii Blackwood is a 
prett}^ girl, with the .soul of a butterfly. The type 
is one that pleases the eye, and the eye alone. Wlien 
— oh, when !— will mother and match -maker cease to 
be convertilde terms V 

‘ Wlien mothei’S cease to have sons and dangliters,’ 
was the swift reply. Doubtless, also, it wa.s a truth- 
ful one. 


CHAPTER II. 

Board-school pupil knows where 
P Grimland is. .For those who have not 

'.jp had the advantage of: a State-aided educa- 

~ tion, I may as well say, that it lies in a 
triangle between Germany, Austria, aud: Russia, aud 
that it takes forty-eight solid and continuous hours . 
of travelling to get there. Personally, l am fond of 
travelling, and enjoy sufficient immunity from .sea- 
iSickncss and train- weariness to claim with justice 
the designation, of ‘ a good traveller.’ 

And yet, when a consultation with my watch 
disclosed the fact that I had but one little hour 
more to spend in m}'- overheated compartment, a 
feeling of vast relief spread over me ; I stretched my 
lethargic limbs to tlieir full extent, and gave vent 
to a prolonged and highly musical yawn. Then I 
looked out of the window. It was pitcli-dark, and 
had been .so for over an hour ; aud yet I knew that 
i was travelling througlt some of the loveliest 
scenery and over one of the most wonderfully 
engineered lines in Europe. I yawned again, and 
this time ray ears seemed to crack, for we had been 
coming uphill steadily for .some little time and 
the reduced pressure was playing pranks with my 
tympana. Then, as our funny little niomitain- 
engine ceased its tugging labours, and stopped at 
Iliefinsdorf, the terminus, I collected my Hand- 
•lie'piick and a couple of Tauchnitz volumes and 
•descended to the platform, It was amazingly 
cold after the stully atmos]ihere of the train, and 
1 felt grateful for my thick ul.ster, which I had 
abused so unsparingly at. various points of my 
journey. 

My train disgorged a goodly number of fellow- 
travellers, and the little Riefimsdorf platform was 
crowded with well-wrapped mortals searching for 


luggage and chartering vehicles to convey tlicin 
Weissheini. I was tvondering just what to da, wlua.! 
a man in a beautiful fur coat and a gold-lacou cap 
came up and sainted me. 

‘Mr Saunders'?’ he inquired. 

I replied hr the affirmative, 

‘ Kindly give me your luggage-ticket’ 

I complied, and my imposing f tieiicl, passed on the 
piece of yellow paper to a subordinate., 

‘ Follow me, sir.’ . 

Again I did as I was bid, and a moment Later 
the emblazoned door of a carriage-and-pair was 
thrown open for me. I entered, a rug was ph'iccd 
over my knees, a whip cracked, and I liad started 
for tlie Bi’Utt-varad, the winter pialace of the King 
of Grimland. 

So ignorant wms I of winter travelling in cold 
countries that it was several minutes before I ; 
realised that conveyance was : progressing on 
runners find not on wheels. Onward we swung 
and ].urclied into the darknes.?, for all I knew at 
the edge of some appalling precipice, and apparently 
at a groat rate of speed. There rvas something 
extremely fascinating in this drive through jiu 
unknown country, with its outlook of utter hlaelc- 
ness a.nd its hazily imagined termination at the 
fabled Brun-varad, 

Why, I wondered, had King Karl invited me^ 
Was it for the sake of my heaux yeux, or did he 
know I was wealthy and want to . borrow, inoney of 
ine ? ,I had heard of kings, doing such things : 
but a.s the. remembrance of my big, good-natured, 
.sport-loving host came back to me, the theory 
of the beaua:, yeux seemed the most plarusible. 
‘The “aye,s” have it,’ , I miirrartred modestly to 
myself ; ‘and, after all, a monarch, might easily 
have a le.s.s iixtere;3ting and presentable guest Limn 
my humble self,’ ., 

A blaze of light shining suddenly througli iny 
carriage window interrupted my meditations. It 
proceeded from a vast building with many rows of 
illuminated window's. Then, as my eyes caught 
the gilded inscription, ‘ Pariserhof,’ I realised that 
the objective of in,y journey had not yet been 
reached. We passed .now' through a fairly rvide 
.stivet lined with shops and liostelries, and lighted 
with electric arc-lamps. The shopis, indeed, were 
all shut, and but a few muflied forms w'ere visible 
in the .snow-carpeted thoroughfare ; hnt the place, 
nevertheless, -wore an air of comfortable and up-to- 
date pro.sperity. Unquestionably this -was Weiss- 
lieim, and the size of the town was groaler tlian I 
had .supposed- We pa.s.sed a hanclsonie Catholic 
church with a .snow'-encrusted dome ; a big, .s^juare, 
building with a couple of old mortars set- beloiu the 
arched doorway, and a general impress of military 
occupation ; we skirted a large open space, with 
what iooivcd like a iowm-hall ou one side of it and 
a theatre on the other. With it.s setting of snow, 
its absence of visible life, its intense siknee, the 
place seemed vaguely unreal, a .seene-paintlng rather 
than a habitable town, a dream-city rather than a 
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man-i'.reated Ijiilwark against., tlie still, intense cold 
of that superlatively frigid region. 

Then v:o plunged into the darkness again, and it 
n’»R fully ten minutes he fore we halted at what I 
nifuh*. no doubt was the Erun-varad, the ancestral 
home of Griiuland niouarchy. 

1 had a vision of a great, sentinelled gateway, of 
tvhich the posts bore huge, fantastic halls of snow ; 
(.hen, as vre drove up the white sweep of the 
approach, of a high -roofed tower with a great 
Gothic archway at its base. Beyond, a huge flank 
of window-])iftreed wall, a preci})ice of rough-hewn 
stones corniced wif.h great, dependent icicles, and 
crowned with a tiled roof of so steep a pitch that 
the snow found little or no lodgment on it, save 
whore the dormer windows broke its steep incline. 
The building was grim, indefinite, medieval, and 
niy first iinp]’es.sion of it, seen in the warm 
half-light of its own illuminated windows, and 
with its seLtiJig of deep, immaculate snow, was 
of a fairy castle fresh from the pages of Hans 
Andersen.. 

We did not pull up at the great archway, but 
drove round to a smaller entrance at the .side. As 
we stopped, my fur-coated friend with the gold- 
rimmed cap appeared once more, presumably from 
the box-seat of mj" conveyance, and rang a bell. 
The doors of the pabice were thrown open, and, 
stepping out. of the royal sleigh w'ith a delightful 
and totally unaccustomed feeling of nervousness, T 
entered the habitation of my exalted host. An 
individual in a black morning-coat approached — 
hald, diguilied, amply whiskered, gently super- 
cilious. Behind, around, flunkeys in greeii-and- 
golden coals, red plush knickerbockers, wdiite 
stockings, and pov/dered hair. Like mo.st of my 
countrymen when feeling slightly overwliebned, 
I smiled. 

The black-coated gentleman bowed. 

‘I trust you have had a pleasant journey, Sir 
Raimders,’ he said in faultless Engli.sh. 

'Quite., thank you,’ I replied. 

‘His Sfajc.sty is in the hilliard-room,’ pui'siied my 
Rbately welcomcr. ‘He will be pleased to see you 
at once, if you will divest yourself of your over- 
.■coat.’v 

■A couple of staluTU't flunkeys succeeded in re- 
moving my superfluous attire, and I followed the 
henevolcnt chtf dn reception down a long corridor. 
Everywhere groined ceilings, ]')anelled walls, and 
electric lights in the most modern fittings ! 

The whiskered dignity opene<i the billiard-room 
door. His Majesty King Karl X.XII. of Grim- 
land was in the middle of his stroke ; he was trying 
to pot his, adversary. We waited breathlessly "and 
in .silence. At the consummation — an unsuccessful 
one, for the white hall, after wobbling nncertainl}’’ 
in tire jaws of the pocket, remained provokingly in 
view — His Majesty looked up and saw ns. 

' Hallo, Saunders ! ’ he cried, leaning his cue 
against the table, whence it slithered noisily to the 
floor. 'My dear fellow', I’m delighted to see you;’ 


and, smiling all over his swarthy, good-natnn'd face, 
he shook me warmly by the band. 

' T tru-st your Maje.sty is in the enjoyment of good 
health,’ I remarked formally. 

'I ahvays enjoy good health, t.hank you,’ he 
answei'ed, ‘and never ])etter than hero, in tlie dera* 
old Brun-varad. But permit me to lU'esent yon to 
the company. This young lady, my opponent at 
billiards and invariable vampiishcr, i.s a follorv- 
eountrywoman of yours, Miss Anc.hester. IMiss 
A richest er — Mr Saunders.’ Here 1 receiveil a bow 
from a slim, fair-haired young rvomair with a singu- 
larly fresh complexioir and a pair of cool, gray, uis- 
eniotioual eyes. ‘The other yovrng lady,’ went on 
the. King, indicating a dark and distinctly pretty 
girl whorvas sitting on a high leather scat between 
a small boy hr a sailor suit and a somewhat smaller 
girl in white, ‘ the young lady who is trying, fairly 
successfully, to keep my unruly progeny in order, 
is the Priiizessinn Mathilde von Scliatbaiborg, 
daughter of my cousin, the Grand Duke .Fritz. 
The gentleman rvho is so kindly acting as scorer is 
my commanrler-in-chief, General Meyer. — General 
Meyer— -Mr Saunders.’ 

A tall, stooping-shouldered individual bowed 
humorously-— if a bow cair ])o liuurorons — towards 
me. lie was rather jrast middle-age, of uuniistak- 
ably Jervish origin, and his features dis]>layed a 
mixture of cleverness, lazy good humour, and 
cynicism. 

‘Now you know everr'hody,’ concluded the King. 

‘‘iVith the exception of tlie unruly progeny,’ I 
correc.ted. 

‘Ah, permit me. This is His Koval Iligiiuess the 
Duke of Weissheim, hcir-ap])arcnt to the tlirouc, and 
]irospedive t.w'enty-third Karl of Grimhind.’ Here, 
I received a small and sticky ]>aliu, which. I shook 
gravely. ‘ And this is Her Koval H.ighue.«s the 
Princess Wilhelmina and at lliese words, and much 
to my astonishment, a pair of tiny arms Avere tliroAvn 
round my neck and ] received a AAVirm and some- 
Avhat ciiibarrassuig salutation. Every one laughed, 


and T was just beginning to 


on'ifortab 


Avhen of a sudden silence fell upon the company. 
Looking uji, I saAv the reason. Her l\la.jc.«ty tlie 
Queen had entered. She was a little woman, 
stately, imperious, almost beautiful, ])ut with bad 
temper written in every line of lier bard, unfeeling 
countenance. Her tiiin, red ]i]>s were presscl tightly 
together ; her big, dark eyes iia.shcd angrily from 
her pale face ; and it was obvious that .she liad seen 
the embrace and thnrouglily disap])roved of it. 

‘Miss Anchester,’ slie said coldly, ‘will you please 
conduct the children to the nursery? It is vpiite 
time they went to bed.’ 

The.n turning her gaze to me, whom she had 
met beiore, she stretched out her hand without 
a word. Taking it in the tijxs of my fingers, I 
bent low over it and touclied it ceremoniously 
with my lips. 

‘Karl,' continued Her Majesty, in law unpleasant 
tone.s, ‘it is quite time you went and dressed for 
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dinner;’ and with that she followed Miss Auchester, 
who was conveying the children from the room, and 
left ns. Tlie sense of relief was palpable and imme- 
diate. King Karl turned to us with a comical shrug 
of Ids big shoulders, and the humorous lines on 
General Meyer’s face deepened to a positive grin. 
The Princess Mathilde tittered audibly, and then, as 
I turned to her, involuntarily smiling in timi, she 
hurst into a peal of laugliter, free, musical, and 
refreshingly unrestrained. 

‘We all have a lly in our ointment,’ said the 




King, with a gesture. ‘ My ointment is the Bniu- 
varud.’ 

‘His Majesty’ does net specify’ his fly,’ coimnentwl 
the General dryly. 

‘It’s scarcely necessary,’ retorted tlie monarcli. 
— ‘ Gome, Saunders, it is time to dress for dinner. 
La reyiu le veult. Our major-domo, Herr Bornckc, 
wdll show you to your room. Aud, remember, at 
the Brnn-varad we reduce ceremony to as near the 
vauishing-jx)int as p)ossible.’ 

{2’o be continued.) 


HOW CRIMINALS ARE CAUGHT. 

By Edward John Prior. 


HERE is a periodical blue -covered 
volume which grows mightily with 
the y’ears, and forms a merciless, 
shaft- like comment on one aspect 
of inoderu civilisation : it is the 
Report of the Prison Gornmissian'ers. 
A glance at its tabulated pages shows what an 
immense business is the State punishment of crime, 
and a little reflection convinces you that the art 
of criminal-catching must play a big part in this 
increasing business. Undoubtedly it does play a 
big part, and the most recent prison blue-book, wdth 
its heavier totals, reflects not only’ the magnitude 
but the importance of the work. 

The machinery for catching criminals is finely’ 
devised, and after many years it has become fairly 
comprehensive in its methods. The various parts 
consist of astute, bold men, who, if tliey do the 
thing which i.s expected of them, must be as clever 
as the most unscrupulous rogues and as far-seeing 
as the most successful conspiring villains. Splendid 
organisation, discipline, and great resource.s do the 
rest. 

The niacliinery is principally controlled from New 
Scotland Yard in London, but from other centres as 
well. ‘The Yard,’ as it i.s familiarly’ called, is the 
biggest place, aud does nearly all the important 
detective work. 

‘The Yard ’of reality is a sky-scraping, reddish 
building within a stone’s-throw of the gray, silent 
Thames. The iron voice of Big Ben penetrates its 
rooms every’ (quarter of an hour. Properly describe.d, 
it is like a big mercantile house, with wide stair- 
cases, long lobbies, lifts, and w’aiting-rooms, A 
most scrnpnlous cleanliness and a man-o’-war tidi- 
ness and smartness give distinction. 

'What romance there i.s comes of the knowledge 
that the prosaic .structure is a hive of mysteries, a 
place %vhero more is known about the hapj)enings 
of the everyday world than some people in the 
everyday world would like to he known. It is the 
official headquarters of the variously constituted 
men whose peculiar duty it is to track down crime 
in its many forms and disguises. 

These men are interesting. The majority of 



them do not look like policemen, though nearly all 
of them were once ordinary constables. It is a 
ooiumoii notion that famous detectives look like 
sleuth-hounds. I know many who more resemble 
easy’-going men of fashion or jolly farmers, 

'M’’ork comes from, everywhere. At all hours of 
the day aud night there comes by telegraph and 
telephone news from the remotest places in the 
kingdom as well as from the big centres. It may 
be an appeal for help in solving some village murder 
problem ; sometimes it is a message from a high 
personage asking for protection or for advice on 
some critical occasion, then a great banker’s rc- 
tpiest for an inquiry arising out of a susiiicion of 
fraud. In all these cases tlie various specialisl.s 
play their part. The man who might he sent to 
see a Cabinet Minister or royal pensoimge in con- 
secpience of some anarchist threat would perhaps 
only’ have a limited knowledge of forgers and 
swindlers, and the man who has closely studied the 
ways of coiners aud cheque-forgers roiglit know 
little more of the anarchist fraternity than the man 
in the street 

Anarchists and malcontents of the criminal type 
give a great deal of trouble, and the catching, or 
rather watching, of them i.s a serious matter. They 
are mostly caught or their plans are frustrated 
through the traitorous conduct of associates. But 
a detective must be inclose touch with them in order 
to meet this associate. The average comspirator Jurs 
not the courage to lay’ a clear statement before the 
oilicial piolice. .Detectives worm their nay i.nto the 
anarchist quarters not only in thi.s country, but in 
various Continental cities as well. They have to 
adopt various di,sguise,s for this work, aud false no.ses, 
wigs, and sometimes the skirts of a woman come in 
handy. On these occasion.s the officers cany their 
lives in their hands. A false move on their part 
may mean a murderou.s assault. 

One M’eil-knowu detective, who.se principal duty 
it was to accompany Royalty on the Continent, once 
obtained all the details of a dastardly plot agahrst 
the life of a distingui.shed person by attending a 
private dance given by the members of a secret 
society in Rome. He was introduced as a Frencli 



Count by a iiu-mber of tlic society -who bad allowed 
MniseU to come under police influence. 

Many similar stories could bo, told in. connection 
witli tliis particular branch of a dangerous profession. 
It is the duty of the detectives to ha,ve a complete 
knowledge of the ways of anarchists both at houic 
and abroad. This kxiowledge is pigeon-holed at 
‘The Yard.’ It often leads to the capture of 
desperate criminals ; more often it prevents crimes 
from being committed by giving a checkmate move 
to the police. On one occasion it was learned that 
a diabolical attempt u'as to he made to blow up 
the Eoyal Exchange in London. The time and the 
details were all well known to the police, and an 
ofliccr from Scotland Yard actually travelled to the 
City in the same omnibus as the anarchist. 

The detectives who acq^uire this useful knowledge 
arc. those chosen to accompany Loyalty on any 
foreign tour, to guard distinguished visitors from 
aljroad when they come to this country, and to keep 
a watchful eye on the guests who assemble when 
our ovv'n Sovereign eutertaius. The oflicers hexome 
personally known to foreign rulers, and many of 
them have from time to time been made the re- 
cipiemts of tokens of Eoyal favour. They mingle 
freely with the guests at a State hall, they occupy 
a convenient place at any State funcLioir, and they 
arrange that any suspicious characters who may 
have come from Paris or Berlin on the occasion 
of a great public festival here shall he carefully 
‘shadowed.’ 

The capture of criminals is in all respects a 
complex business, and certain types of wrong-doer 
xcfpiire special study. Expert jewel-thieves are a 
class by themselves. They form a highly educated, 
; clever, desperate class, with great resources and 
balliing aliases. The tracking and capturing of 
them is an elaborate and difficult business ; some- 
■' times it is dangerous. The scene of operations is 
usually the West End of London or the various big 
mansions or hotels throughout the country. The 
robberies, however, sometimes take place at railway 
stations and on steamboats when the victims are 
travelling. 

Ladies who are the happy possessors of jewels of 
great value are proverbially careles,s of the way in 
: which they viook after them. The thieves, whose 
, hope is to make a big haul, are well aware of this 
characteristic. Very often they contrive to profit 
by it. Jewel-cases containing gems representing in 
value many thousands of pounds are ufteji left 
fibout in railway carriages and in steamboat cabins 
like ordinary luggage. The watchful thief is ever 
eu the lookout for chances like these, and a friendly 
chat with the servants may pave the way for the 
carrying out of his evil design. Often the loss 
is not discovered until many hours afterwards. 
Then die affair is reported to the oflicial police, 
ami the expert detectives have to set to work 
tan a task which to the lay mind would seem 
hopeless. 

But oflkial crime-investigators have ways and 


means undreamt of by the man in the street. In 
a case where tlie clues as to tlio actual robbery are 
very slight, they have to proceed on other lines. 
They begin by privately suspecting somebody. All 
the well-known jewel- thieves are known to them, 
and they endeavour by various inquiries to find out 
where the gentlemen of evil repute were at the 
approximate time of the theft. In these inquiries the 
English 2^olice are largely aided by the American 
and Continental detect! ve,s. The c|uestion is asked 
as to what expert gangs are ‘at home,’ and what 
their movements were at a particular time. It 
often ballpens that the infoiniation tlius obtained 
convinces the ]police of the inqdication of certain 
known ‘ characters.’ An arrest does not alway.s 
follow, however, because, although a fairly good 
irrimd facie case may be made out in this way, 
the evidence is not sufficient to satisfy a court of 
law. On the other hand, careful watching of the 
suspects may — and often docs — reveal circum- 
stances which leave no doulff about the guilt of 
those accused. 

The quick aud accurate interchange of police 
news regarding those * on the market ’—that is, 
suspected of some criminal conduct — between the 
various Contiuental capitals and London often 
prevents crime from being committed where it 
does not bring about an actual arrest. 

For instance, certain well-known thieves may 
suddenly leave Paris for London. The French police 
have their suspicious aroused instantly, and they at 
once flash news of the dejxarturc to this country. 
On the platform at Charing Cross or Victoria the 
visitors are met by disguised detectives, whose duty 
it is to follow tiiem aud to ascertain what tbeir 
ultimate destination may he. 

lYheii a big hume-party or ball is being given 
at a well-known country house, special 2>recaxitions 
are often taken by the police. 'Well-known gangs 
of burglars are watched, and should one of the 
gang leave the usual haunt, a detective manages tO' 
accompany him. In cases like these the local police 
are also warned. These big country gatherings, 
where there is a great amount of jewelleiy, often 
serve a useful purpose to the police, inasmuch as 
they attract from a hiding-place men who liax'e 
been ‘ wanted ’ for some time. 

A common method of finding a man who is 
‘ wanted ’ is to institute a ‘ round-iqx ’ .search. Some 
forty or fifty p)lain-clothes officers descend suddenly 
upon an area in which the suspect is siqxposed to he,, 
and using the ‘ open sesame ’ of a warrant, thoroughly 
overhaul doubtful premises. These ‘round ups,’ 
■which are ixsually resorted to in low-class, thickly 
2>opulatcd neighbourhoods, have often been tlie 
means of bringing a number of criminals . to- 
justice. 

P»,use.s of one kind and another are nut infre- 
quently adopted when it is de.sired to effect an 
arrest as quietly as ])ossible. I know of an instance 
not many months ago when several detectives- 
arrested a numbor of Jewel-thieves in the early 
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lioiu's of tlie morning by disguising themselves as 
milkmen, and making an early call. They wore 
the usual smocks and carried the familiar cans. 
Whether they succeeded in striking the jaroiaer note 
with their cries I do not know. 

It is ordinary routine business for detectives 
fasbionably attired and with a lavish display of 
jewellery to walk the busy thoroughfares of our 
big cities on the lookout for pickpockets. They 
also attend race-meetings similarly disguised, and it 
must be mentioned as a tribute to the sharpness of 
the rogues that the pockets of detectives have heen 
picked on several occasions. 

The systematic photographing of convicts and 


the taking of finger-prints have done much in recent 
years to assist in the catching of criminals. There 
is a unique collection of photographs at Scotland 
Yard, kno^vn as ‘the Qallei7,’ persons who have 
obtained a glimpse of some scurrying burglar Lave 
been able to identify him by one of tliese photo- 
graphs. The finger-print method has also worked 
well. Last year some hundreds of criminals 'Wei’e 
arrested through this tell-tale system. luasmncli, 
however, as the up-to-date burglar has taken to 
wearing thick gloves, and thus leaving a false 
impre.ssion of his fingers on dusty cupboards and 
varnished walls, the police are often deceived. It 
is a case of diamond cut diamond. 


TWO LETTERS. 

Bv F. C. Aemstkong, Author of Bctivecn Two, &c. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 1. 


■ jRETTY Lattice Rivers stood before 
her looking-glass, smiling at her 
reflection with the pleasure which 
I a pretty woman feels in her own. 
beauty. Not that Lettice was, a 
beauty in the strict sense of the 
term she was only a sweet young girl in, the fresh 
bloom of twenty-two, with soft, gray eyes under 
dark, finely pencilled brow's, a rosy, smiling mouth, 
a dainty chin, a very pretty throat supporting 
her shapely head, and a trim figure that showed 
to perfection the fresh little frock which she had 
made for this special occasion at the cost of many 
hours of her hard-earned leisure. ! 3 ha was a 
diligent ivorker, this pretty maid, a daily governess 
with half-a-dozen pupils, all of them very, small 
indeed ; and it rvas exceedingly hard for the young 
teacher to keep her head above water, even granting 
the success she had achieved. 

But now, with a little sigh of satisfaction, she 
remembered that these days of hard and not over- 
.satisfactory ivork were drawing to a close. To-day 
she 'was to meet the nearest relations of a man who 
had come to her almost out of the unknown, and 
who would take care of her for the rest of her life. 
She sighed a little, and the gray eyes 'were clouded 
just for a pulse-beat. After all, although she w’^as 
not quarrelling with her good fortune, Willie did 
not quite belong to the class in which she. had been 
b.oru ; neither was the marriage one which could 
have been possible in the dear old d;j,3's when Jier 
father was rector of Woolwr^'ch, and she — his only 
child, a more girl, with her frocks to her knees 
and her hair oataracting down her back — treated as 
an equal by the Earl's daughters u]) at the Hall. 
With the ruiu and sudden death of her father 
wliile she ivas at Girton, all that came to an end. 
Lady Woolwrych had been most kind ; so had 
Sirs Clare ; but all tiiey could do was to enable 
her to finish her education and start here, with 


six little pupils and the prospect of an arduous life 
before- her. 

Willie’s coming had changed all that. They met 
by accident one wet night at the, door, of her 
lodgings in a quiet street in Kensington. She 
had dined with Mrs Clare, the only one of those 
earlier friends who had taken any notice of her 
since she had started this new career. Now, it so 
hapioened that William Stott, manager of the boot 
department in Faker’s great emporiiun in an ad- 
jacent great thoroughfare, occupied the fi.rst-floor 
rooms in the same respectable aljodo. The girl had 
taken out by mistake the key oi her bed-sitting- 
room instead of her latchkey ; and but for the 
accident of ‘the first-floor’ returning home at the- 
same moment as ‘the second-floor back,’ the tivo 
wovdd never have encountered each other. Lettice 
was struggling wdth her key, growing rather tearful 
at the idea of having to rouse the ,hou.se, in order 
lo avoid spending the night — a somewhat cold and 
showery one— in the street. 

She was startled, also, by the sound of approach- 
ing feet and seeing a man halt at her side. She 
knew that a manager at Faker’s resided under 
the roof with herself ; but up to this moment, 
when he stood beside her in the flickering gaslight, 
she had never seen him. The .sivift and pos.sib]y 
frightened glance she cast at the man’s figure 
which stood at her side revealed nothing more 
terrifying than a smartly built, small man, with a 
very ti'im moustache and eyes Avhich at the moment 
looked kind. 

‘I beg 3'our p.ardon, can I do anything for yon, 
madam?’ the slrajjger asked in a voice nicely 
modulated for ladies’ ear.?. 

‘ I — I have taken the wrong ke}',’ she stam- 
mered, tpuick to recognise a friend. ‘ It is very 
provoking ! ’ 

‘ Allow me,’ the gentleman said in the same suave 
tone ; and then the door flew open at a touch. 
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She was so grateful to him that, through the 
uu certain light of the street lamp, the man saw 
a smile flash upon him such as not even his fairest 
lady-customer ever bestowed upon his most strenu- 
ous efforts to please; a smile, and a swift, sweet 
glance from beautiful eyes, while a charming voice 
said, ‘Oh, thank you ! thank you!’ in a tone that 
was like music. 

The manager slept hut little that night. He was 
a serious man, somewhat over thirty, iiot given to 
enthusiasms ; but this face, with its sweet eyes, and 
that melodious voice haunted him. From the very 
iirst he acted like a gentleman. He never met 
Letlice in the house, although he heard every 
.‘■'-ound of the light feet, and felt a throb go through 
him as her skirts swished past his door.. He met 
her out of doors, and sometimes the little girl was 
surpriised to find how often his hours of departure 
and return from his business synchronised with her 
own. 

On Sundays he became a regular attendant at 
the parish church, although their mutual landlady 
liad informed her that ‘ Mr Stott was chapel.’ Some- 
times they walked home together, and he talked to her 
with the stjde and manner of a well-informed man. 
Then she had a bad cold. During her solitary days, 
while she was obliged to remain in her room, he 
sent hei’ books and papers. Afterwards they be- 
came something more than acquaintances — perhaps 
friends— and Willie Stott had found out all there 
was to know about her : how she was quite alone 
in the world, with no other pro.spect before her 
save a life of arduous work. Well, it was all very 
simple. A walk or two, a day when he followed 
her to Kew Gardens. Ah well ! it was not just the 
love’s young dream of a girl’s errant fancy ; but 
jierhaps it was something better. It was such a 
relief to know that from henceforth she would have 
.some one to stand between her and the rough world, 
.some 0 ne to take care of her, protect her. She may 
have had moments of dejection ; hut then she put 
such thoughts aside. An assured future meant so 
much to the lonely girl. Mrs Clare’s opinion had 
been adverse ; bnt then Mrs Clare was old, as she 
said herself : ‘ a useless old thing, with nothing in 
her power.’ But, as Letty remembered, Wiliie’.s 
wooing had always been what might be termed 
‘ sensible.’ Even in the first flush of their engage- 
ment, ways and means had been in his mind. Hot 
until the other day had he mentioned the desira- 
bility of making her known to Iiis mother, ‘ I hope 
you will please her,’ he said, ‘ Being partial to her 
only son, she will he a — ahem — particular.’ 

Partial ! That was but a lame way of putting 
the great fact of the most true and tender affection 
upon earth ! But Willie did usually put things very 
lamely. Possibly he felt more than he expressed. 
Bhe remembered a mother’s joassionate love for her 
only little one, the tender care which met her at 
every turn — it seemed only yesterday ! 

Ah, hilt life had changed since then ! Little 
Letty had faced a world of straiigers, and known 


its coldness. She was grateful for small mercies 
now ; and if Willie had not just come up to her 
ideals, if recently he had talked too much about 
ways and means and future pro.spects, if he had 
seemed — that a little chill had fallen upon him — 
folly and nonsense ! — he had a great deal on his mind. 
Who could blame him if he did appear to be too 
much absorbed in his business ? It was only natural ; 
and if his outlook on life seemed a little limited, he 
was good and kind, and cared about her ; that sliould 
be enough to satisfy her. But even as she stood 
looking at her pleasing reflection — liow neatly .she 
had made that little bodice, and ho%v trimly it sat 
round her pretty waist !— she remembered Mrs Clare. 
‘ Matrimony is a serious matter, little Lettice,’ she 
bad said. ‘This may be a good thing for you in 
some respects ; hut— I ’m not sure — not at all sure.’ 
This lack of enthusiasm on the part of her father’s 
friend chilled her. She was the only link between 
the happy past and the, doubtful present, and 
Letty had hoped ^ — — Well, well ! she pinned her 
pretty little tulle hat on her bright hair, reflect- 
ing how it was holiday- time, and she must do her 
best to be happy, despite Mrs Clare’s dash of cold 
water on her jojv 



CHAPTER II. 

HOPE you have an umbrella, Letty.’ 
William Stott looked gravely at: the 
pretty figure walking airily at his 
side— at the little hat, the tulle ruffle, 
the bright face, the spray of lily of the valley (the 
perfume of it floated towards him as they walked), 
at the pretty, fresh frock with its rufliings and puff- 
ings — all so pretty, so perishable, yet so adapted to 
a summer day. 

‘Oh, it won’t rain on xis,’ Letty returned gaily. 
‘ It will be sunshine through and through to-day, 
Willie.’ 

He .smiled upon her in a superior fashion, ‘Do 
you think the rain will keep off because you look 
.so gay '?’ he said indulgently, as one would address 
a petted child. ‘ Do you know, I think that would 
be one reason for its coming down.’ And his 
voice became more grave. ‘If you had asked me, 
Letty, I think I would have advised you to wear 
your working dress, as we are going to see Mrs 
Hargraves.’ 

‘ But, Willie, I wanted to do you credit, to look 
as nice as I possibly could,’ she cried, a little hurt, 
‘I am sick of my working dress. It is such a 
joy to feel gay and bright once more. I do love 
pretty things 1 ’ 

His smile was but cold as he replied, *My dear 
Letty, you are coming out in an entirely new 
character.’ He was silent for a little a.s they walked 
on. ‘ I think I like the old and familiar one best,’ 
he added. 

‘ But, Willie, don’t you understand that there are 
quite a dozen “ me’s ” in this little body ? I feel as 
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if tlie old “ me ” of Woolwrycli Rectory was coming 
back to life. Oh, it made me so glad ! You are 
helping me back.’ She laughed a merry, girlish 
laugh as she looked up at him through dark, silken 
lashes : a bright, bonny lass, fit to gladden the 
heart of any man alive. 

‘ Here is the omnibus,’ he said briefly. ‘We will 
chaime at the Circus.’ 


Mrs Hargraves, Willie Stott’s mother, lived at 
Brixton. Her home was one of substance, for her 
second husband had been a retired dealer in leather, 
who died leaving her amplj'' dowered and with a 
flourishing bixsiness. A daughter, Willie’s only 
sister, and a step-daughter, who admired Willie with 
a passionate admiration, lived with her ; the three 
women keeping house in an ample fashion, blending 
discreetly gentility and good living— -of a suburljan 
Itind — and leading lives empty of all imagination or 
romance, dull, eminently commonplace, but highly^ 
respectable. 

It was Suburbia in its fullest flavour. Mrs 
Hargraves was an invalid, or rather, as her step- 
daughter said, ‘enjoyed bad health.’ Her daughter, 
older than Willie by some yeans, enjoyed nothing 
except, perhaps, a prolonged gossip with her great 
crony Maud Bayne, who Avas in her eyes the very 
pink of perfection in every respect. Maud Bayne 
moved iir Society. Maud Bayne had a fortune — 
many thousands of pounds. Maud Bayne got her 
dresses from a big shop in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
She had even gone as far westward as Oxford 
Street for her bonnets and toques. She read all the 
Society papers, knew the movements of every Court 
in Europe, had once actually travelled through 
Switzerland. A very great lady indeed was Maud 
Bayne, and Ada Stott adored her. 

How the lady had reached a very reasonable age. 
Perhaps she had landed upon the shady side of 
thirty ; but her complexion held out bravely, and 
her hair was done to perfection. Her adorer had 
always cherished a hope that Willie Avouid see the 
great lady Avith her eyes, if after a decent lapse of 
years .she still remained uiiAVon. But now’ her 
darling brother had shoAA’ii terrible Aveakness in 
one respect ; and, for her part, she AA’ould reseiwe 
Judgment on his choice. 

Dark clouds had come sloAvly from the Avest, and 
there Avas no more sunshine as William Stott and 
his fiancee AA^alked tip the little path through the 
front garden of his mother’s house. 

Lettice Avas conscious of peeping eyes hetAveen the 
very AAdtite curtains that hung at the AvindoAvs. She 
saAv at a rapid glance that the steps AA^ere Avhite as 
snoAv, that there Avas not a speck of dust or giit 


visible on door or wiudtjw. The little, garden Avas 
trim and tidy. The maid who opened the door 
Avore a cap and apron that absolutely made you 
Avink, so Avhite they Avere. There Avas a smell of 
roasting meat in the hail which almost made Lettice 
cough, and then she Avas in a room Avhicli looked 
as if no one eA-er inhabited it : a dreadfuh room, 
fitted up in the crudest Early Victorian fashion, 
decorated Avitli the decorations of the seA’enties— 
fans, little useless tables, big pots of withered grasse.s 
— a horrible anachronism of a room, chill as a vault. 
Also, she Avas aw’are of a tall, gaunt ivonian apiproach- 
ing to meet her. 

‘ Willie has told me about you a dozen Lime.s. 
He is so devoted to his mother,’ she said, Avitli a 
vivid smile as she held up a svA’eet, soft cheek to he 
ki.ssed. 

Willie uttered a loud ‘ Ahem ! ’ The tall Avoniaii 
recoiled. Le tty stood uiikissed. 

‘But I am his sister,’ the Avoman said in a 
freezing voice. 

Hetty excused herself. The light Avas in her 
eyes ; she faltered. 

‘This is Mrs Hargraves,’ said the Aviiitry voice 
severely ; and Letty felt that she had made an 
enemy. 

Mrs Hargrave.s’ pet complaint aaus asthma, and 
now it came in opportunely. She was seized with 
a .sudden spasm of coughing ; it Avas epuite a minute 
before she could respond to Hetty’s greeting. A 
rather drooping person, Avhom the girl had scarcely 
obserA’ed, came f or Avard and shook hands Avith her 
limpdy. She Avas the only friendly member of the 
group). Miss Stott stiffened, and talked about the 
Aveatiier in a frigid tone, Avhile Mrs Hargraves 
coughed at intervals. Dinner Avas an ordeal. The 
Avhite-aproned AA'aiting-maid blundered through her 
duties, Avith an undertone of directions from Miss 
Stott. Mrs Hai'graves and her son conA’ersed in 
Avhispiers. Only Miss Hargraves Avas attentive to 
the guest; she looked after her almost stealthily, 
in a meek, apologetic fashion, as if afraid of taking 
too much upon her. 

Fragments of the subject absorbing the interest 
of mother and son reached Hetty. ‘ A feAV hundreds 
Avould do it,’ in Willie’s voice. ‘Such an oppor- 
tunity ! It may never occur again,’ wheezed the 
mother. ‘It’s the chance of a life,’ Miss Stott 
overheard, and paused in her duty of ladling out 
some stewed fruit to look meaningly at mother and 
brother. It Avas an ordeal to the little girl, who 

had expected She could not exactly define 

Avhat she had exjiected ; but, at any rate, it had not 
been anything like this. 

(Tohecontimuifi.) 
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By Pt. T. IUlliday, M.B., 

Author of Guerilla iVur/ai'C on the Indian Frontier, The Enipirc's Work in Mahrun, &.e. 


Tlie trne fulcrum of Asiatic dominion seems to me to lie in 
fclio empire of Hiiidustuii.— L ord CoEzos. 

the problem of the British army 
is the problem of the defence of 
India is a premise which has been 
laid down by those who have the 
guidance of the destinies of the 
-Empire. At the present time, there- 
fore, when so much discussion has arisen in con- 
nection -with the state of that army, and when 
other questions involving the safety of oiir Indian 
possessions have been under consideration, both 
as regards Afghanistan and Tibet, a summarised 
review of the frontier-line which forms the Indian 
bulwark, and tlie military considerations involved 
therein, may be of service to that important 
personage who is colloquially known as ‘the 
man in the street.’ As a prelude to a complete 
understanding of strategical points of the wdiole 
region it is essential to study the map of Central 
Asia ; and in this connection wc may repeat the 
.advice of the late Lord Salisbury, and counsel 
the use of a large one. 

The iiorth-we.st frontier of India, W'hich abuts 
on Afghanistan — the only part of the frontier- 
line W'hich requires defence by man — has been 
the scene of many vici.ssitnde.s of fortune. Por 
this its geographical position is in great measure 
accounlabie. It is the only upon gateway to that 
ever-envied, fertile granary of the Punjab .and 
H'orthern India watered by the innumerable tribu- 
taries of the Indus, tlie Jumna, and the Cange.s. 
Jfenee by it the conquering armies of aliens have 
invariably advanced, in the earliest times of 
which tve have knowledge, invading horde, s of 
Assyrians and Babylonians, HJedes and Persians, 
filacedonians, Greelis, and Saracens, traversed its 
mountain passes. Later, Afghan and Tartar rulers 
sent their legions tliilher, and established sovereign 
centres among the fertile idains of Hindustan, 
Even ill our own day the mutual jealousy of 
rival nations has rendered it of the first imporlance 
in the politics of the world, and has resulted in 
an expenditure of blood and treasure therein which 
is well-nigh inealculahle. 

The problem of any defence requires as a pre- 
liminary the hypothesis of attack. Such attack 
c.an only come from one source ; one power only 
in this year of grace can threaten the Britislx 
Emj.nre in that region. That powmr is Russia, 
the ruler of Iialf of Asia. The Muscovite advance 
in Central Asia began in 1850, on the northern 
border of Turkestan. Several .steps led to the 
occupation of Chimkend in 1864, and Tashkend 
was seized the following year, despite an ‘assurance’ 
given by Gortschakoff that no further dependencies 


would be accpiired in Central Asia. While Britain, 
lulled by such ‘ assurances,’ pursued an unsettled 
policy with regard to Afghanistan, the Russians 
steadily' absorbed large slices of the intervening 
territories. Samarcand fell in 1868, Bokhara wa.s 
absorbed, and the province of Turkestan formed. 
Krasnovodsk, on the Caspi.an Sea, was occupied 
in 1860, with an assurance that it was to be used 
solely' for factories. The Tekkes were subdued and 
Khiva capitulated in 1873, the Khojend district 
was annexed in 1874, and Khokaud added in 1S76. 
Geok Tepe was acquired after a wholesale massacre 
in 1881, the Tejend Oasis in 1883, and the great 
strategic move which added hlerv and Sarakhs to 
the Muscovite dominions was accoinjxlished wdth- 
out difficulty in 1884, when Britain was engaged 
in the Soudan ; this, too, after another assurance 
from M. de Giers that ‘ not only did Russia not 
■want to go tliei'e, but there was nothing requiring 
her to go there.’ Despite assurances in 1801) .and 
1873 that Afghanistan -would not be tampered with, 
a Russian mi.ssion was sent to Kabul in 1878, whicli 
involved us in a cosily Afghan war. The ‘ 1‘anjdeh 
affair’ in 1885 brought matters to a crisis. But 
on the principle of .J’y suis, fjj reste, Russia not 
only remained installed at this advanced post, but 
secured a rectification of the boundary which gave 
her the line from Zulfiear to Kushk Post, and 
thence by Muruchak to the Oxus. In, 1891 the 
Pamir territory was incorporated, and Russian 
officers and arms were discovered in the Hunza- 
Nagar valley troubles during the succeeding years. 
Since that time the Far East lias absorbed Muscovite 
energies ; but the check sustained there will in 
due course be felt on the Afghan border, 

. Through this Central Asian territory Russia, at 
a vast expenditure of treasure, has constructed the 
Transcaspian Railway', every step showdng her fixed 
purpose in view. From the shore of the Caspian 
Sea this line runs along the Persian border to- 
Merv, and thence to Samarcand and Tashkand. A 
branch from Merv runs due south towards lierat, 
that ‘key to India’ which is the great objective. 
The outlay for the construction of the line can 
never be recouped by the territories which it at 
present supplies — with the exception of a few oases, 
Central Asia is mainly barren steppes ; but its 
strategic value is enormous. It enables Russia to 
pour troops in a short time to any desired point, 
and its present terminus on the Afghan border 
is within eighty mile.s of the town of Herat. This 
railway, then, represents the point from which the 
only attack can come, and which India has raised 
bulwarks to stay. Let us review the possible 
lines of such attack and the defences which it -will 
meet. 


THE BHWARK OF OUR IHDIAH EMPIRE. 


For many years the river Indus formed the 
natural boundary-line of our Indian Empire, and 
the * close border’ system of ‘masterly inactivity’ 
was in. vogue. By this system the turbulent border 
tribes, with a popirlation of over a million souls, 
were left alone, in the belief that these tribesmen 
in their mountain wilds would prove a barrier to 
an enemy’s advance. Even to-day a section of our 
politicians still regard this as our safest frontier 
system ; hut, for good or ill, the Empire has long been 
committed to that ‘ forward policy ’ inseparably 
connected with the life and work of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, who may he regarded as its founder and 
very embodiment. Under this S3'stem we absorbed 
Baluchistan, and the territory of the border tribe.s, 
and bi'ouglit our frontier to the Persian Gulf and 
the Pamir tableland, and our outposts within 
striking distance of Kabul and Kandahar. 

‘ The forward policy,’ said Lord Roberts in a speech 
in the House of Lords-— ‘ in other words, the policy 
of endeavouring to extend our influence over, and 
e.stablish law and order on, that part of the border 
where anarcliy, murder, and robbery have reigned 
supreme — i.s necessitated h_y the fact that a great 
military power is now within striking distance of 
our Indian po.ssessions, and in immediate contact 
with a State for the integrity of which we have 
made ourselves, responsible. Forty years ago the 
policy of non-interference maj" have been wise 
and prudent ; but during that period circumstances 
have completely changed, and what Avas wise and 
prudent then is most unwise and imprudent now. 
At that time Russia’s nearest outpost was a thousand 
miles awa,y5 her presence in Asia unheeded by the 
people of India, and we had no reason for anxiety 
as to Vv'hether tlie two Inmdred thousand warriors 
on our border would fight for or against us. To-day 
Russia is our near neiglibour ; her every 3 .n.ovement 
is wafiched with the keens.st interest from Peshawur 
to Cape. Comorin ; she is in a po.sition to enter 
Afghanistan whenever it may seem convenient or 
desirable to her ; and the chance of her being able 
to atlaek us is di.'^eu.ssed in every bazaar in India. 
We are bound by a solemn promise to protect 
Afghanistan, and between us and that nation .are 
these T,wo h'.mdred thou.«aud lighting-men who may 
make the fulfilment of that promise eas,y or else 
rao.'st difficult, if not impossible. . . . The all-im- 
portant cpiestiou is, by wh.at means can we ensure 
lhat thi.s c-uoi'inous military .strength may be used 
for us and not against us ? . . . The forward policy 
seems to me the onl}’ policy that can ensure t,he 
safety of India.’ 

The vt'holc length of the frontier line inhabited 
by these border tribes is mountainou.S5 forming 
a natural bulwark. But this mountain wall is 
pierced by several highway.s, and of these highways 
five are of supreme importance for the defence of 
India. For this deftaice we must conti’ol these 
routes ; not only command them, but, in the words 
of the Iron Duke, ‘see the other side of the hill.’ 
For the protection of these routes, India’s first line 


of defence may be said to be the line on the 
other side of the hill — namely, that from Kabul to 
Kandahar. 

India has been invaded times without number 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; but at no time 
in her history has an invading army come from 
any point north-ea.st of Kabul. Although, therefore, 
military posts have been established and maintained 
beyond this limit on the north, they are but ad- 
juncts to the main defence, which is based on the 
Punjab. In order to approach the northern passes 
of the Hindu Kush range it w'ould be necessary for 
tlie enemy to operate from Faizabad, the capital 
of the Afglian province of Badakshan. The diffi- 
culties of reaching Faizabad, two hundred and sixty" 
miles from Samarcand, wnnld be enormous, and it 
would he impossible to constitute a base there. 
The coimtiy could not maintain any force, and 
it presents insuperable obstacles to the transport 
of supplies. From Faizabad to Peshawnir is three 
hundred and seventy-three miles, to Chitral one 
hundred and twenty miles, and the route is practi- 
cally impasisable fora hostile force. The Dorah oi' 
Boroghil Passes mxist first be crossed. The former 
is fourteen tbou-sand eight hundred feet high, and 
is only open, three months in. the yeai*. The 
Boroghil is thirteen thousand five hundred feet, 
and, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson, is ‘the only 
pass in the wdiole of the Hindu Kush range from 
Herat to the extreme limit of Tibet at all adapted 
to the passage of an army.’ A pass of this nature 
is easily defended, and Boroghil is controlled by 
our outposts in Chitral and Gilgifc. After these 
come.s the Lownri Pa.ss, ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty" feet high ; the Sw^at River, over four" 
hundred and fifty feet wide and domiiiated by the 
Chakclara Fort; and thereafter the Malakand Pass. 
The outposts north of this latter are held, therefore, 
as strategical points more from the pjolitical tlian 
the military aspect ; no army could in our day 
successfully approach and avoid the Kabul line. 
This road from Kabul to Kandahar is tlie most 
important trade-route in Afghaiii.stan. Along this 
line prosperous and revenue-paying Afghanistan 
almost wholly lies, and on this track are four 
impiortant centres and strongholds — namely", the 
two lennini and twn intermediate, Kelat-i-Ghilzai 
and Ghazni. 

Russia, then, from her railway liases has at tlie 
present time tw'o possible, lines of attack. Tlu.- 
northern line, from Samarcand vid Balkli and 
Bamian (or from Merv vid Mainiana and Balkh) 
leads to Kabul. The southern line from Merv'yu'f 
Herat, Farrah, and the Ilelmund valley leads to 
Kandahar. Samarcand to Balkh is two hundred 
and thirty miles, Balkh. to Kabul three liundred 
and thirty miles ; from Merv to Kushk Post is 
one hundred and ninety' miles by rail, and thence 
eighty miles to Herat ; from the latter pioiut to 
Kandahar is three hundred and ninety miles. 
Kandahar to Kabul is three hundred and tw'enty- 
eight miles. Herat, Maiuuina, and Balkh can be 
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seized at any time by Russia by a cuup dc main, 
and Herat; has been from time immemorial regarded 
as the gate of India for whieli Merv was the key. 
Gii'islik, indeed, on tiie Helmuud, has been hidicated 
as the probable battle-ground between the oppos- 
ing forces from north and south. If Herat were 
attacked our troops would immediately occupy 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, if not Kabul itself ; and 
this brings us again to the Kabul-Kandahar line 
and the defences of India abutting thereto. 

, The five important passes already referred to, 
which lead from this line Indiawards, are, from 
north to south, the Khyber, the Kuram, the Tochi, 
the (Juraal, and the Khojak. Each debouches on 
one or more strongly fortified stations and canton- 
ments. The Khyber Pass leads from Kabul to 
Pe.shawur, the Kuram from Kabul and Ghazni 
to Thai and Kohat, the Tochi leads to Bannu, the 
Gunml from Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai to Dera 
Ismael Khan, and the Kliojak from Kandahar to 
Pishin and Quetta. The Khojak Pass debouches, 
moreo\'er, on a plateau from which there are but 
two routes to the Indus. The northern leads ma 
Harnai and the Bori valley through the Sulaiman 
range to Dera Ghazi Khan, the southern through 
the terrible Eolan Pass to Sibi, Jacobabad, and 
Snkkur. . 

The primary base of any operations in the 
vicinity of these passes would be in the Punjab, 
the capital :of which is Lahore. From Lahore a 
network of strategic railway lines communicates 
with Central India and all the important stations 
on the frontieir. A line runs northward to Rawal 
Pindi, a strongly entrenched position and the 
largest military cantonment in India ; thence to 
Attack on the Indus, also strongly fortified, and 
aoro.<=3 the river to Peshawur, now in the North- 
West Frontier Province, but still J the eye of the 
Punjab,’ which commands the outlets from the 
Khyher Pass. From Peshawur to Kabul is one 
hundred and eighty miles, to the pass fourteen 
miles. From Rawal Pindi a branch line runs to 
Kushalgarh, also on the Indus, and the railway 
has been recently extended to Kohat and Thai. 
From Kohat to Kabul by the Kuram valley is two 
hundred and twelve miles. Southward from Lahore 
the railway runs to IMultan, another formidable 
position, and on to Sukkiu’, where it crosses the 
Indus. From Multan branches pa.ss to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and thence northward along the lefc bank 
■of the Indus to Dera Ismael Khan and beyond. 
These lines are linked up with the northern lines 
to Rawal Pindi. From Snkkur to Dera Ghazi 
Khan the river is broad and deep and at no point 
fordable. After crossing the Indus at Snkkur, 
the railway has two main trunks. One proceeds 
southward to Karachi, affording the nearc. 3 t sui)ply- 
line from Great Britain. The northern trunk runs 
■by Jacobabad to Sibi, on the edge of the plateau, 
at which point it divides into two branches. One 
•branch runs through the Mushkaf valley to Quetta, 
the old Bolan Pass route having been abandoned ; 


the other proceeds by easy gradients to Harnai 
and Pishin, rvith a loop-line to Quetta, and thence 
on through the Khojak tunnel to New Chaman, 
on the farther side of the. Amran range and within 
sixty miles of Kandabar. A supply of material is 
stored at Pishin sufficient to carry the line to 
Kandabar should occasion require. The distance 
from Quetta to Kandahar is one hundred and forty- 
four miles. 

On the fartlier side of the Indus the railway 
communications are as yet limited, partly owing 
to the mountainous nature of the tribal territory, 
partly owing to financial considerations. Bub 
wherever possible roads have been constructed, 
and surveys for railway extensions, such as through 
the Zhob valley, through the Khyber Pass, &c., 
have been made. Strategic lines of communica- 
tion have been carefully planned, and will in due 
course, as the pacification of the territory pro- 
gresses, become perfected. A line joining Quetta 
with Nushki has already been opened, and at the 
present time work is progressing with the Shilman 
extension from Peshawur up the Kabul River to 
the north of the Khyher defile. 

A brief survey of the various routes through the 
passes aird the po.sitions which dominate thenr will 
complete the purpose of this sketch. 

The Khyher Pass, so far as its naturaP features 
are concerned, permits the passage of an army 
operating from Kabul, as an excellent road has 
been constructed along its entire length. But : 
the defences in the pass itself would make it 
impracticable, and a small force composed of stich 
hardy mountaineers as our Ghurka regiments could 
hold it against any great body of regular troops. 
Jalalabad, on the Afghan side, commands all the 
approaches towards Peshawur. At the Afghan inlet 
is Fort Dakka, and with such strong positions in 
the defile as Landi Kotal and Ali Masjid, an invad- 
ing army could only reach Peshawur by a turning 
movement, to Avhieh nature presents an eft'ective 
barrier. The Indian side has several possible out- 
lets, but the.se are guarded by Forts Jamrud and 
Miclmi, and a number of subsidiary posts. With 
our forces at Kandahar, or within striking distance 
of Ghazni, the line of communication would be 
threatened ; and Kabul is cut oil' from the north 
by the blocking of the two passes from Bamian 
(Irak, twelve thousand feet ; and Sliibar, eight 
thousand feet) during fully six months of the year. 
Kabul cannot in winter support its own popula- 
tion, much less an army, so that all supplies must in 
the event of invasion come from beyond the Oxus. 

The alternative route, via the Kuram valley, is 
equally impracticable for an invading force. To 
enter it from the Afghan side the Shutargardan 
Pass, eleven thousand five hundred feet high, and 
blocked for more than half the year, and also the 
famous Peiwar Kotal, must be negotiated. These 
present huge obstacles even when undefended. 
Thereafter, a fever-stricken country must be tra- 
versed and a wide river bridged before Kohat, a 
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strong frontier post, is readied. Tlie .same diffi- 
culties of supply are met with. The route is 
dominated by Kohat, and also by the positions at 
Thai and Bannu. 

The Tochi Pass could not be approached by any 
force \^’hich had not command of the northern 
routes, so that its possibilities for the offensive are 
considerably discounted. It is of value, however, 
for defensive tactics. It leads into the rich agri- 
cultural district of Bannu, and is dominated by the 
military station: there. 

The Gumal route is alike unapproachable unless 
tlie Kabul-Ghazni track is in the possession of the 
attacking force, with the northern routes above 
mentioned satisfactorily masked. The Gumal itself 
is naturally impassable for a large army owing to 
the narrowness of the defile and the number of 
rivers to he crossed. The position is dominated on 
the Indus side by Dera Ismael Khan, and from the 
Afghan side by the Zhob valley route, winch leads 
from the Gumal Rix'er towards Quetta, aud also to 
Dera Ghazi Khan liy the Sulaiman Passes. By the 
absoriition of the Zhob district, wliat was formerly a 
weak spot in the defence has now been rendered safe. 

There remains the Khojak route from Kandahar, 
and this pi-esumes Kandahar is in the possession of 
the enemy, a highly improbable contingency. The 
town of Kandahar is on the only open highway 
from Central Asia to Kabul, and the defensive 
works connected with it constitute Britain’s strongest 
frontier position. These all hinge on Quetta, which 
is practically impregnable. : It lies in a hollow 
basin of the hills, surrounded by towering mountain 
barriers, with entrances only from tlie north and 
from the south. The northern defences at Baleli, 
four miles long and incapable of being turned, are 


extremely foi’inidable, while the whole southern 
winding route through the hills is also strongly' 
fortified. Outside the mountain wall on all sides is 
waterless desert. Between Quetta and the frontier 
is the Pishin tableland, with the entrenclied position 
of Pisliin ; and while the road over the Kwaja 
Aniran range, eight thousand five bimdred feet 
high, and impassable half tlie year, is strongly pro- 
tected, there is a tunnel four thousand yards long 
tlirougli the mountain, with .strong defensi\'e works 
at eacli end. 

Between the Quetta and Pi.dun defences and the 
Indus there are but two available routes. Tliat vi'i 
the Bolan Paas leads througli a .stee]), narrow defile, 
a deadly trap in the summer and a foaming, blizzard- 
swept torrent in the rains, and it debouches on an 
arid desert. For an army, the Bolan Pass, even un- 
defended, is impossible. The route from Pishin 
by Harnai is known as the Thai Chotiali route, 
througli series of hills to Dera Ghazi Khau. lliis 
route traverses the passes of the Sulaiman range, 
which are also adequately protected at Fort j\Iunrf> 
and hej'ond. 

Beyond Quetta no force can liope to move suc- 
cessfully against the Indus line. The Baluchistan 
desert extends from the swamps of Seistan, and 
cannot water a company of regulars, much less a 
single battalion. All the routes south of llei'Ot 
are, in any event, dominated by Quetta. Even an 
advance along the coast-line of Makran can be 
rendered impossible from Quetta, and this inde- 
pendent of the fact that such a route means having 
command of the sea. Quetta really' controls the 
main gateway to India. The only other aiiproac.h 
is Wa Kabul. The main route towards Kabul lies 
vid Kandahar, and Quetta controls Kandahar. 


LIFE AS AN ENGINEEB. 


0 profession is more truly the hand- 
maid of civilisation tlian that of 
engineering, the advances in which 
liave been so phenomenal during 
last century'. The world has been 
greatly' enriched and benefited by the 
skill and labour-saving machinery of the engineer, 
which show a wonderful adaptation of means to an 
end. The civil engineer, the mechanical, mining, 
and cded.rical engineer, with all the numerous sub- 
divisions of the profession, have been pioneers of pro- 
gress indispensable for ojiening up new countries, and 
in fostering, maintaining, and develojung the com- 
mercial well-being and industrial energies of the old. 
The engineer erpiijrs us as with giant hands and 
feet, and every portion of the civilised world is 
benefited by his presence. Canals, railways, bridges, 
steamers, and locomotives, and the thousand and one 
labour-saving appliances of modern life, are co- 
extensive with modern civilisation. The evolution 
of the cycle and motor-car has created an industry 


%vorth millions. Irrigation schemes, d rainage, sewage 
disposal, and such a water-.supply as that planned 
and carried through by the late Mr James Mansergh 
for Birmingham, at a cost of ten orlwelve millions 
sterling, fall into the province of the civil engineer. 
The skilled combination of the military, mn'al, and 
mechanical engineers, along with thepersonal bravery 
of the combatants, enabled Japan to lie victoriuns 
over Russia. The reply of the Spanish Council to 
an engineer who in 1680 proposed to deepen the 
channel, of certain rivers and restrain their* Hoods 
belongs to the dark ages. The Council decreed that 
‘if it had pleased G(jd that these rivers sliould bfive 
been navigable He would rrot have needed human 
assistance to inak'e them so ; but as lie had rrol; done 
it, it is plain He does not want it done.’ The de- 
mand everywhere to-day is to get things performed, 
aud the engineer leads the way. A writer in the 
Athenmtm says that the marragomenfc of the world 
during the next geireration or two is going to pass 
into the hands of the engineers. 
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Mr Francis Fox, who dedicates his engineering 
reminiscenceSj Miver, Boad^ and Hail (Murray), to his 
brother Sir Douglas Fox, with whom he has worked 
forty years, is enthusiastic about his xmofession. He 
writes in a most entertaining fashioir of railways, 
bridge-building, and tunnels ; of lire 'Victoria Bridge 
over the Zambesi, erected by his firm ; and gives the 
sanest advice to rising members of the profession. 
He has found his work, and is happy and useful in 
it. He was the only English engineer on the inter- 
national Simplon Tunnel Gominission. 

There was little use in Thomas Stevenson, light- 
house. engineer, sending his son to gain experi- 
ence at Anstruther breakwater and Wick harhour, 
for his mind was set upon the study of w^orcls and 
phrase.s and the after-glory of authorship. His real 
w'ork began ■when he sat down in a rose-scented 
parlour, as he tells us, on the summer evenings, and 
scribbled prose and poetry as if he expected death 
would overtake him ere his task was completed, 
So many moths came and committed suicide in his 
candles and littered his manuscripts with their 
remains that he would hasten off to bed Avith an 
uneasy conscience. This was not civil engineering 
~-a way of life, however, for w'hich he had hearty 
sympathy. For, as he says, ‘ it takes a man into the 
open air ; it keeps him hanging about harbour-sides 
(which is the richest form of idling),; it carries him 
to wild island.? ; it gives him a taste of the genial 
dangers of the sea ; it applies his dexterities to 
exercise; it makes demand upon his ingenuity; 
it will go far to cure him of any taste (if ever he 
had one) foi' the miserable life of cities.’ It was 
only natural that R. ,L. Stevenson should develop 
into an author, and not an engineer. His work at 
Edinburgh University for a degree in science, now 
so useful to the budding engineer, turned out in- 
genuous idling. , 

A premium of live hundred pounds was paid 
to the master of Francis Robert Grundy, wdio was 
associated A\dtli George and Robert , Stejfiienson 
during the railway mania. Besides engineering ex- 
perience, he learned many other things : to smoke, 
drink sherry, go to theatres, and keep late hours. 
The life was pleasant and jovial, but not, he 
admit,?, (juite the best preparation for a career of 
hard work. Lord Armstrong, the founder of the 
Elswuclc WArks, was a Newcastle solicitor with an 
inborn turn for science and mechanics, which found 
marvellous development in an enlarged sphere of 
practical usefulness. 

The days of the rule-of-thumb engineer are gone 
for ever, and the more the student can take advan- 
tage of the workshop, technical school, and univer- 
sity hibomtory, tlie better for his position and 
prospects. If he have a degree, so much the better in 
applying for many positions. Engineers of earlier 
days experienced many hardships, yet they accom- 
jdishecl much in civil and mechanical engineering. 
A glance at their lives is stimulating and in.spiring. 
James Watt, struggling to perfect the steam-engine, 
nearly failed because of the bad workmanship of 


the time, for his first engines leaked in all direc- 
tions, and his pistons were far from being steam- 
tight. Dr John Roebuck, of the Car ron Ironworks, 
was IVatt’s best friend before the latter went into 
partnership with Matthew Boulton. Watt was 
absorbed in the idea of perfecting the steam- 
engine : ‘My whole thoughts are bent on this 
machine ; I can think of nothing else.’ Sir William 
Fairbaini, wdio wrote a fascinating autobiography, 
tells us that when he entered the profession as 
an apprentice in 1804 there were only about 
half-a-dozen persons deserving the name of engineer 
in Great Britain. When he came to Manchester 
in 1813 the only important tools then in vogue 
were a few common lathes, a screw-cutter, and 
a boring -machine for steam-engine cylinders. 
Fairbairn, who had a hard struggle at first, was 
a horn engineer, wdtli a knowledge of materials 
gained from observation and experience, and a 
'wonderful eye for proportion and the mechanical 
fitness of things. Thomas Telford, who had once 
been a stone-mason, set a high value on tlie ex- 
perienced eye and practised hand. Some of his 
apprentices did not, perhaps, thank him for talcing 
them from the drawing-office and, putting into their 
hands, a mallet, chisel, and trov^el wherewith to do 
some practical work. Sir John Fowler, of Forth 
Bridge fame, was early interested in engineering, 
and before he was nineteen could set out work.? 
and value them, and wvas a good engineer and 
surveyor. As a boy he was destructive ; in later 
life, constructive. He revelled iii hard work, and 
had had a thorough practical training in every 
branch of his . profession , before the great cliance 
of las life, came in that crowning victory of en- 
gineering science in the , nineteenth century, the 
Forth Bridge.’ 

When Sir George Bruce, afterwards engineer of 
the Madras Railway, Avent as a pupil to Robert 
Stephenson he Avas told, ‘It is a pity you are not 
older, for by the time you grow up the engineer- 
ing Avork in England will be all over.’ Sir George 
thinks the conditions attending engineering AAmrk 
are just as good to-day as they AA-ere in his youth 
-—in many respects much better. The old-school 
engineer at fifteen AA^ent to office or AA'orkshojj at 
6 A.M. and ceased AAmrk at 6 p..bi., Avitli a break for 
meals. The period of study and mental improA-e- 
ment came at 6 p.m., after a trying day’s Avork. While 
on surA'ey for the Madras Railu'ay, Bruce, encountered 
some opposition from the headman in a certain 
Aullage, AAdio asked by Avhose authority it was being 
done, and aaEo aa^es to pay the cost. On the matter 
being explained, lie replied in what Avas certainly 
a comidimont to .British rule in India : ‘Because if 
they AA'-ere not .so just a peoxfie, hoAV could they 
gOAmrn the AA'hole earth ? ’ 

Mr Fox gWea high-toned and sensible advice to the 
engineer going abroad. He says that in the execu- 
tion of their great Avorks they visit all parts of the 
Avorld, and he asks them to do all in their poAA'er 
to uphold the truth, to maintain the national 



lionoiir, conduct tltemselves as gentlemen, use tlieir 
influence in tlie su 2 :>pression of drink, and to j)rotect 
tlie lionour of women and tdie innocence of childx'en. 
lie asks fckem also to sympatkise witli the missionaries 
in their hard and difficult tasks. Here is a hint of 
a very practical nature which his son had from 
Professor Koch as to the best method of staving off 
malarial fever. Koch, told him to take good food 
hut little stimulant, and instead of a daily dose of 
sulfjhate of quinine, to take fifteen grains of hydro- 
chloride of quinine only once in the w' eek. The 
results are said to he more satisfactory, 

Mr J. W. 0. Haldane, a consulting engineer, 
author of Givil and Mechaniml Enginmrimj and 
several other volumes, has recently published Life 
as an .Engineer : its Lights, Shades, and Prospects 
(Spoil), 111 this work the author gives his own ex- 
periences in the field of engineering over a peiiod 
of fifty years, with the story of his a}iprenticeship, 
drawing-office training, and long jirivate jiractice, 
including descrijitions of special visits to various 
engineering firms. To him there appears to be a 
briglit future for the engineer, more especially in the 
electrical liraiich of his profession. The repairing- 
shop seems to him the worst possible school, and he 
recommends sending the ambitious apprentice for 
three or more years to good marine, locomotive, 
railway, or electrical engineering works, and letting 
him have the run of the pattern and machine-sho 2 ).s, 
the fitting and erecting dejiarfuient, and drawing- 
office to finish ivi til. Mr Haldane also recommends 
the Central Technical School of Liverjiool, of which 
he was honorary treasurer for some years. In all 
his travels, the hest-equiiiped school he has seen is 
that of MH'jrill University, hlontreal. 

There are still unsolved iirohlenis for the engineer, 
although our railways, road.?, and bridges, and in- 
stallationa of machinery, are so comjilete, and so 
much of the 2 >icoeer work is done. Tlie training 
will vary according to the branch or subdivision 
chosen, whether military, luiiiiiig, mechanical, elec- 
trical, or civil. A^ipventices are. drawn from all 
ranks, and are the sons of iiol'lemon, professional 
men, tradesmen, and workmen. Some are iiidns- 
tvious, others the reverse; some enleiqu'ising and 
]ierseverlng, others worthless. In Scotland infliioiicc 
is most potent in getting the apprentice into an en- 
gineering establishment ; in England, lioth money 
and influence are needed. The Queen's Engineer- 
ing Works of Mes.srs W, IT. Allen, Son, & Cora- 
jiany, Bedford, are run on the premium system 
for aiq>renrfices. Oidy youths who .show a keen 
interest in engineering and have jmssed a strict 
medical examination ai’e admitted. The three or 
four years' pupil, in age between .seventeen and 
twenty- 0 ]ie, learns five hr.an.ches, including draw- 
ing-office jiractice. At the Falcon Works of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Lough- 
borough, the j>re.miuin is one hundred guineas jwv 
annum. Engineers with a marine training are 
generally capable of undertaking any kind of 
work. 


Mr Haldane’s own training began in the Horth 
British Eailway Oomjtany’s woFk.s, Edinburgh, where 
he remained two years. The siglifc of the Whit- 
worth machinery fascinated him, and encouraged 
him to persevere. Then he went to .Messrs Penny’s 
at Pumharton, where he was enqfioyed for three 
years and gained experience in marine work. Steel 
had not then come into general use, and the most 
beautifully fitted and fiuished engine details were 
chiefly executed by means of the hammer, the 
chisel, and the file. The William Denny of that 
day is de.scrihed as short of .stature, mild, gentle, 
and nna.s.$uming. The men and boy.? were on 
the whole steady and well conducted. The work- 
men, howevei*, were, at times unmanageable;, the 
riveters would strike, and the ‘ holder-up ’ boys go 
for a holiday^-- -the platers, carpenters, and joiners 
following suit. On one occasion, however, the 
men outwitted themselves. Knowing that Mr 
Benny had .secured an order for four good-.9ized 
steamers, which had to be speedily built, they 
struck for more pay. Mr Denny, not having 
commenced the wmrk in his own yards, imme- 
diately handed over the entire contract to Caird- 
of Greenock. Haldane had the ]orivilege of sketch- 
ing and taking dimensions of tlie various details 
of engines, and drew them to scale at home in 
the evening. 

At this period (1855) Eohert Haifier, who.se career 
w'as sketched in an article in this Jourml fov 1904, 
was making his reputation as a constructor of iron 
ships. The building of the Oimard paddle-steamer 
Persia, of three tliomsand five hundred ton.s, caused 
a great sensati.on on the Clyde. Haldane says of 
the Avork done at this time: ‘I hardly ever see 
now'adays, owdng to compulsory economy at every 
point, .such exqui,sitely finislied work as w’b of this 
jieriod turned out, every joint being made invisible 
by hand laboxuv and on the polished parts not a. 
scratch Ava.s allowed 1o rem;iiu.’ After jiassing 
j through the drawing-office of jtle.s.sr3 Neilsun, and 
Conqiany, Glasgow, wdiere he remained for three 
years, Haldane joined Alessr.? Tod & M'Gregor, who 
built many of the P. & 0. vessels. SubsecxueuUy 
w'e find him engaged on the de.«igning .sLaff of 
Laird Brothens, Birkenhead Ironwork.?, and finally 
he .started in general practice as a con.sulting 
engineer. 

As a result of this v.aried experience, what our 
author has to say of training is worthy of .serious 
attention. Youths for whom a premium is paid 
arc often treated loo indulgently ; they work 
or be idle. Tluxse enqxloyed at Denny’s rarely lo;si. 
even a quarter of an hour, and discharged their duties 
Avith interest. Eobert Hapier gave a splendid traiii- 
ing to apprentice.g, the founders of some of the 
leading Clyde firms having .served under him. It is 
an error of judgment to think that the pAraetical and 
scientific branches are easily learned, Locoiuoti\m 
engineering may be, but marine engineering and 
railAA'ay engineering need longer time. Those avIio 
aim at foreign aixpoizitments or priAmte piractico 
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recinire a tliorongli knowledge of many depart- 
meiiis. The great engineers, %ve are told, owed 
their prosperity to innate energy, ability, and 
perseverance from first to last, combined with 
that very useful faculty which leads men to per- 
form work rather as a pleasure than as a duty. 
Practical construction has much changed in forty 
years, almost every workshop detail being now 
executed by means of specially designed machines. 
There are descriptions in Mr Haldane’s book of 
the work accomplished by these machines in the 
establishment of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
and Co., the Crewe works of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and others. Some of them may 
be seen to snip a locomotive axle through like 
Avhipcord, a boiler-plate one and a half inches 
thick is severed or punched like cardboard, a 
lathe may be seen dealing with a steel ingot of 
sixty or one hundred tons, and a thirty or forty 
ton armour-plate may be silently bent to fit exactly 
the side of a monster battleship. 

In the United States the budding engineer is 
sent first to a technical school, and next to actual 
Avork. He is grounded in mathematics, the develop- 
ment of heat, electricity, strength of materials, 
chemistry, physics, and bacteriology. The American 
Society of Ghdl Engineers has about three thousand 
members, that of the Mechanical two thousand five 
hundred and seventy- three, Mining Engineers three 
thousand, and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has two thousand seA’^en hundred and 
seventy-eight. Doubtless Professor C. M. Woodward, 
of Washington University, St Louis, is right in 
bolding that no students are Unore high-minded, 
unselfish, and patriotic than the engineering student, 
and no class of citizen is more humble, trustAVorthy, 
or better fitted to serve the State and the nation 
than the accomplished engineer. 

The engineer has his periods of stress and strain, 
of depression, and of failure and disaster. Some 
schemes are doomed to failure from the first OAving 
to faulty design and construction. Of such Avas 
the first Tay Bridge, avIucIi collapsed during a gale 
in December 1879. This ruined the reputation of 
the otherAvise famous engineer, Sir Thomas Bouch, 
AAdiose design for a suspension bridge oA'er the 
Forth AA'as afteiuvards set aside. On the day the 
ncAVS of the disaster reached London, Sir John 
FoAvlcr met Nasmyth, of steam-hammer fame, at an 
exhibition of Holbein’s paintings. The remark Avas 
passed betAveen the two engineers that the bridge 
might liaA’-e stood if Bouch had adopted the Holbein 
straddle, so well sliowii in the picture of King 
Henry VIIT. The disaster no doubt stimulated 
Sir John FoAvler and Sir Benjamin Baker to 
avoid the faults of the Tay Bridge. The Forth 
Bridge Avas successfully built on the ‘cantilever’ 
principle, a two -hundred -year -old term for a 
bracket. Sir John Fowler has said the bridge 
Avottld have been impossible without the use of 
steel of a superior and economical kind, prodiiced 
by the open-hearth process ; and that he did not 


helieA'e a better piece of mason- Avork Avas eA'er 
executed for any public undertaking than that 
for the approaches to the Forth Bridge. The con- 
tractors, also, Avere men of inventive genius and 
initiative, particularly Sir William Arrol, once a 
working blacksmith. Robert Stephenson Avas not 
so highly favoured by circumstances, as he liad 
to build the Britannia Tubular Bridge of iron. 
Of this undertaking he said : ‘Not all the triumph 
which has attended this great Avork, and the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of carrying a rigid 
roadway across an arm of the sea at such a 
height, can repay me for the anxieties I haA^e gone 
through, the friendships I have compromised, and 
the uiiAvorthy motives AA'hich have been attributed 
to me. Were another work of the same magnitude 
ottered to me, with like consequences, I Avould not 
for worlds undertake it.’ 

The Tmes engineering supplement is a Avilness 
to the Avidespread interest teken in the profession. 
Never Avere the engineering magazines and periodi- 
cals brighter or better. Local societies like the 
GlasgoAv Association of Students of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers do an immense amount of good. 
Their main objects are to bring members together 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and opinions 
upon matters relating to the profession of civil 
engineering, by means of meetings, at which papers 
are read and discussed, and by visits to Avorks. 

Mr Gladstone, on the publication of Srniles’s 
Lives of the Engineers^ Avrote to the author : ‘ It 
appears to me that you first have giA'en practical 
expression to a Aveighty truth— namely, that the 
character of our engineers is a most signal and 
marked expression of British character, axid their 
acts a great pioneer of British history.’ 


ALPINE NIGHTFALL. 

Mountains, billow on billow, breaking into a foam 
Of infinite peaks of white 

Heaving far into tbe distance, or dome upon dome, 

Like a city of Eastern light 

Gleaming and glittering, carved out against delicate bine, 

No floating cloud-film to tarnish tlieir purity’s hue. . . 

Up through the pines the shadows come stealthily creeping, 
And leaping from rock to rock. 

On the great flank of the hill, to Avliere — calmly sleeping 
As though it could never but mock 

At the darkness —the summit lies steeped in the sun, 

Mirroring back the west’s glory till both heavens are one. 

Fades now the splendouiA Night has dissolved over all, 
Flooding the valley below 

With blackness ; spreading above a star-sprinkled pall 
Where once Avas day’s brilliant glow. . . . 

Still, wave upon wave in a pallid mirage gliding free. 

Suspended between the two glooms, rolls the ivory sea. 

Waru Mum. 
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OTHER TIMES, OTHER M A N R' E R S. 

By Percy Fitzgerald. 


are the changes and 
all.erations in social life ; tliey are 
always going on, and we may wonder 
how and ivhy they come about at a 
particular time. But more astoni.sh- 
ing, i.s the iiniierceptible fashion in 
which the particular custom seeims to dissolve away 
as we .see .slides do in a magic -lantern. It is 
incredible how many castoms and. practices and 
habits belonging to the iieriod between 1820 and 
1850-— within easy living memory, as it is called— 
have disappeared and have become unknown ' or 
forgotten. There is no one to tell us about tliese 
changes. The historian of the nineteenth century, 
the philosopher who is to trace and expound the 
grow’th or permutations of Victorian days, is not 
yet arrived. But we are not unprovided in the 
meantime. Those curious in .such things will find 
the Avhole set out minutely and uiiofficklly in a 
most unexpected quarter— a novel— no other’, in- 
deed, than the diverting, side-splitting, and immor- 
tal P'iclcwich The pliilo.sophical treati.se, when it 
comes, will not accomplish the i)u.siness half so 
fdlectively as does this joll^’ hook. Let us mice 
more wainder through its hilarious cliapters in 
search of the.se mutations, comparing what we 
recall with what i.s before us, and noting as' we go. : 

Mr Pickwick .started with a carpet-bag ! 'Who 
starL.s with a carpet-bag now ? Many have not seen 
.such a thing. It ivas often fitted with a padlock. 

I my.self used to travel long distances— -cfrca the 
’fifties’— with one.. In the Pott-Slurk encounter, 
the hair -brush packed inside next the surface 
dealt one of the combatants a tremendous blow. 
Tiu-n Mr Pickwick with his bag got into a cab. 
Cabs were then — close on 1830 — novelties just in- 
t.roduccJ ; but tlic p;ur-bnr,se hackimy-eoadi, with 
straw for the feet, .still held the field. iVe are a])t 
to think c.ab a full word, but it i.s a slang abbre- 
viation of ‘eabriolth,’ which word Mr Eaddlo mses 
several times. The fare sat in a sort of covered 
gig; the driver sat by his .side, but outside the cab 
and separated by a partition. As to omnibuses, 
No. 437.— Tol, IX. llujhls 


an octogenarian may recall the first omnibus 
.seen in the streets of London. It is mentioned 
once in Pichmck as a sort of curiosity, but it began 
to ‘run’ only four years before the book. 

Of railways, only two short lines had been started 
-wYidw Pichvnch wa.s issued, and were mere exiicri- 
ments. ' Travel in Pichwick, of whidv there was 
a va.st deal, wa.s entirely carried on by chaises and 
coaches. The coach, indeed, wa.s an important 
branch of social life.. People became acquaintances 
or even .friends ; for they stay.ed together at the 
inns, and, spent da j.? , upon the roadi Hence came 
an adventurous : element — accidents, . overturns, 
snowing.s-up, breakings -downi highwaymen, and 
attacks. The guard al way. s carried his blunder- 
buss. Many of . i,is w'ill , recall these things. . 

And few recall as I can do the procession of 
glittering mail.®, all newly painted for Her lMajc.sty’s 
liirtliclay, starting from the General, ; Po.st-Oilice. 
Bozh rnail-coaches in his capital ghost-story were 
really one CroalBs, who was a noted Scotch 
eon true tor for 'horsing’ the vehicles, and who.se 
‘ cast ’ coaches were in a field near Leith. 

As to riiilway.s, there Rsed to; be a rather 
jncturesque ciustom, remnant of old coaching-days, 
of piling the pas.senger.s’ trunks overherid, covering 
them with a tarpaulin, and strapping them down. 
Ladders and slide.s were used to get them up or 
dowm. I remember di.stinetly, wdien a boy, taking 
a place at Euslon, when the clerk filled in the 
name, amount paid, and otlier detai].s on the paper 
ticket. This was a remuant of the ‘booking’ 
system, each passenger being booked ; that is, his 
name was written in the book and on the way-bill. 

dVhat a change in drink.? ! In Piclcwickiau 
times (1827-37) porter, not ale or beer, was in 
vogue, and, Jiiore curious .still, brandy-and-waler. 
IVe do not hear of whisky, though punch, piarticn- 
larly cold ])uncb, wa,s in great demand. The appeals 
that a])pear in tin; Thnc,i frraa an eminent cognac 
firm w’ould in those day.s have gone liome. Port 
was quaffed in tumhlers — the Piclcwickians once 
had six bottles among four. The superior ser- 
liCi-enred.'] April 14, 1906. 
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vants sometimes drank slirnb or the cold punch. 
Dickens’s touch always gave a sort of enchantment 
to drinks ; witness the famed bottle of double- 
diamond port, which only a Trappiat could think 
of without an unctuous enjoyment. This choice 
wine, by the w'ay, is still on sale, and hy the same 
merchants wlio may have supplied tlie Cheeryhles 
~~to wit, Mf)rgan & Company. Champagne was but 
little drunk in early Yictorian times. Its merit 
was recognised, and I tbink it is named in Pickwick, 
init it was caviare to the general public. It was not 
flowing at Manor Farm during Christmas. Instead, 

; fancy drinking warmed elder wine as a treat at 
the Holy Season ! So it was at Manor Farm, and 
the beverage was considered good. A friend rising 
from the book, after reading an account of the 
Ohristraas revels, ordered elder wine from a 
well-known maker of British wines. But this he 
found not at all like Mr Wardle’s Hap.’ It must 
he made by the housewife with care and according 
to some anticpiated recipe. 

Snuff! But few indulge in snuffing now, which 
.seems, astonishing, as it is really rather a picptant 
iu.vury, perhaps more so than smoking itself. I 
often used to envy the , palpable enjoyment and 
relisli of the ffiabitnal snuffer as he took a long- 
delayed" pinch. , Virtually, no one snuffs now. 
You occasionally meet a rare indulger, and at clubs,, 
and messes the snuff-box is kept full. And, strange 
to say, it IS still manufactured in large rpiantities, 
and therefore large, Ij'' used, though so few are &een to 
use it. But in ikbfawcZ'; it is constantly taken out 
and offered. Even the footmen had their ‘fox’s 
head,’ , and , practised their nostrils on coffee. It 
was as a , matter of course wlien you would he 
intimate witli a person to oft’er him a pinch ; so 
did Perker ; so did every one. \Yhen [ -was at 
school every second boy kept a box, as did mo.st 
of the masters. We knew' all the distinctions 
between the ‘ rapee,’ ‘ prince’s mixture,’ and Lundy 
Foot’s ‘genuine high-toast.’ I see now, as I look 
back, Lundy Foot’s warehouse, wdiere he did a 
. thriving trade with his staple. 

Connected with snuffing is, of course, smoking, 

; whicli fifty years ago was not a general custom, 
though there were plenty of smokers. You never 
met people smoking pipes or cigars in. the streets; 
it w'as ‘bad form.’ In the case of the gentry it 
wa.s considered low, and even discreditalde. Within 
doors huge meerschaums were in great vogue. There 
was supposed to be an enjoyment in ‘colouring ’your 
meerschaum, and colliers and other coarse fellow’s 
were employed for the purpose. 

Violenee, personal chastisement, blow'.s, ‘thrash- 
ings/ &c. W'ere common and accepted incidents in 
the case of any one being insulting or disagreeable. 
‘ He was knocked down,’ or ‘ I knocked him d(3W'n,’ 
w'as a common form in novels or narratives. Boz’s 
storks are full of personal violence, as wdien old 
Chuzzlewit liit Pecksniff on the head with his 
heavy stick and brought him to llie floor, or when 
Wegg was thrown out of Boffm’.s house into a 


passing mud-cart. Pulling Mr Lenville’s nose in 
Niclddnj, Mv Pickwdek squaring up to his friend 
Tnpman, Bowler hunting Winkle round the Cres- 
cent, Sam’s attack on the Ipswich constables, and 
the personal encounter at Ipswich betw'een the two 
editors (a carpet-bag being one of the w'eapons) : 
these things show' that violence W'as a custom. ‘ He 
W'as horse-wliipped,’ ‘I ’ll give you a horse-w'hipping,’ 
or even ‘Consider yourself horse -whipped, sir !’ 
Who hears such things now'adays ? 

Arrest for debt, bailiffs, sponging-houses, debtors’ 
prisons — w'onderful and distressing things— these 
have all vanished ; yet I remember the days when 
people W'ere ‘ on their keeping,’ and could onhy go 
out for a w'alk on Sundays. It i,s strange to think 
of those huge prisons, the Fleet, King’s Bench, 
Marshalsea, the ‘ Rules,’ &c,, Avhere the rvliole was a 
gigantic jail, and tliere w'as a regular population 
under treatment. Pichmek und Little IJorrit give a 
far fuller and more vivid account of the Fleet and 
klarshalsea tlian could laborious official historians. 
What a strange feeling it must have been for a 
gentdeman to find a hand laid upon his sliovdder 
as he walk'ed the street, and then to be carried off 
to the, sponging-house ! 

The Fleet has long since gone, no doubt, owing 
to Box’s terrible picture. But,, a fragment of tlie 
Marshalsea remains, and a very effective fragment— 
the high w'all and house behind calling up all, the 
tragic memories. , 

What changes, too, in, all the apparatus of waiting ! 
When I was a boy everybody wu-ote on letter-paper, 
and , there was no envelope. The letter was, folded 
in a peculiar way that w'as taught to, children, 
then put in a ‘cover.’ There w'ere, wafers and 
sealing-wax ; no blotting-paper, but sand. Quill- 
pens W'ere in universal use. There W'ere * pen-knives,’ 
a name still retained, to ‘make ’ them w'ith. We 
cannot forget how Miss Bqueers shyly brought up 
her pen to be ‘ made ’ by Nicholas. Steel pens W'ere 
not in use. 

And the post 1 What changes tliere 1 How 
few' remember the scailet liveries and gold-laced 
hats of the jiostmen 1 And the hell man W'ho came 
round for late letters ! It is amazing to think now' 
that the postage for a single letter w'as tlien tenpence. 
One w'ould think that for a bu.sy or diligent corre- 
spondent this cost w’onld be a serious Inirdeu:. But 
tbe trutli W'as, at that time people onlj' w'rote W'heii 
they had something to w'rite, and so they W'rote 
rarely; with penny letters they wrote for : the 
sake of w'riting. There were no stamps or penny 
postage— though there -was a tw'openny one for" 
cities. ‘Franks’ — how often have I heard them 
a.sked for, when some good-natured M.P, would 
sit dow’n and scriljble his name on several letters ! 

Vie can recall when baldness was thought a 
disfigurement to be hidden, and young and old 
w'orc W'igs. These w'ere rich and glossy things 
W'ith handsome curls. No one minded tlicm. But 
the moustache, a sound and sensible practice, 
set in. after the Crimean war. Before that time 
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every one was sliaved close. Fine Imsliy wliislvers 
were in fasliion, like those of George Osliorn in 
Vanity Fair. A rare j^erson Avith a moustache A\'as 
taken to he a foreigner or an officer. 

Night-caps haA^e gone for CA-er. No one, saA'e. 
perhajjs invalids, Avears them tioaa^ But I recall 
AA'lien every one, old, young, and hoys,- Avore night- 
caps, Mr PickAvick has t\A^o side-splitting ad\mntures 
connected Avith night-caps. 

As for hotels, there Avere hardlj any in London. 
There AA^ere inns, such as the ‘ George and Yulturtj ’ 
in Cornhill, Avhere Mr PiekAA’ick regularly boarded 
-—a curious oddity— and Avliich aacis of the tA’|:)e of 
tlie old private hotels near the Charterhouse ; but it 
is astonishing hoAv feA\' and Iioaa^ inferior Avere tlus 
greater caraA'ansaries. Tliere avrs the ‘ CLirendon,’ 
then as fashionable as the ‘Savoy’ iaoaa^ is, Avith 
Mivart/s and Long’s ; yet they AA^ere poor jdaces 
enough, and had public coffee-rooms AAUth ‘boxes’ 
into Avliich any one could enter and order half a 
I'tint of AA'ine. Here Avas the scene of the quari-el 
betAA'een Sir Mulberry HaAvk and Nicholas. Bo 
lately as 1850 or 1860 the dearth of high-class 
hotels Avas extraordinary. Apart from the three 
mentioned, tlie others AA'ere shabby, uncomfortable 
places AvlKU’e, like Johnson’s leg of mutton, you 
AA'ere ill-fed, ill-kept, ill-dressed, and treated as 
badly as bad could be. In those days there Avas a 
system in vtAgue that was highly popular ; ‘ bed and 
I'jreakfast for Ihree ami six,’ mostly in Craven. Street, 
Strand, and get your dinner AAdiere you could. 

One of the most astounding changes has been 
in the groAAdh of the iioaa' familiar daily ]iaper. 
One or two are named in Pickmck, bi,At tliere 
really AA'ere not half-a-dozen London dailies in 
existence. Ngaa' they are uncountable. 'Wilh all 
this dearth, no one, Ave dare say, Avas ‘one ]>enny 
the AA'orse,’ for tluij had only abridged iicaa-'J ami 
none of those floods of descriptive and rambling 
effusions Avliicli noAV encumlier them. Tliey cost 
some threepence or fourpence apiece— for there \A'as 
the stamp-duty marked on eacli in red. 

At parties (soirees), as I remember, trays croAA-ded 
Avith little glass vessels filled with negus were 
handed romrd. You got a glass of luegus for a lady, 
or it nright be lemonade. W'e can see the drink 
in the picture of the Pick AA'iek Ball at .Rochester. 
At this period country dances AA'ere still danced, 
and the polka had just ‘come in.’ The A'alse, 
hi)Avever, Imd arrived in Byron’s lime. 

The mere mention of the Avord ‘ AA'arming-paii ’ 
causes a pleasant smile, for is it not ever associated 
Avith the genial Pickwick and the amusing Buz- 
fnz : ‘Who does ti'ouble about the AA-arniiug-pan f ’ 
Certainly no one noAvadays, except the antique 
visitor to Wardour Street. Hot-Avater bottles haA'e 
driven out this ‘harmless, neces.sary, and I Avill 
,say coiuforting, arlicle of domestic furniinre’ (cid,; 
Buzfuz aforesaid), 

Dickens and other novelists of his day often 
clAvell partic.ularly on tAA'o socirjl customs —to 
wit, the giving a lady yuur arm, and kissing. 


TliQse practices luiA’c disappeared— in public at 
least. MTien a lady and gentleman quitted a 
room together, or on rising from a garden-seat to 
go into the house, if he were a correct man he. 
offered his arm ; witness Mr Hartriglit in Hard 
Times, AA'lio is thus constantly distinguishing Islva 
Bounderby. Tlie amount of kissing in Pichwick 
is really enormous ; indeed, it abounds all through 
Bo7.’s AAsritings. lYhe.ii Tupman, a perfect stranger, 
entered Manor Farm, his fir.st act Avas to attempt 
to kiss tlie housemaid ! This speaks A’ohvmes for 
tlie general preAxilence. of the custom. 

Such a trifling thing as a gaine of mai'hle.s 
Avoulcl liardlA' attract the inquirer uoav. Wliat 
boy jdays marldes non’’ ; or, as Biizfuz asks, where 
are the ‘alhiy tors’ and ‘knuck.liug‘ doAvii’l These 
Avere popular things in my boyhood, and some lads 
could make ‘strokes’ as surely and skilfully as men 
do at hilliards. 

Elections ! Who Avill forget that riotous one at 
EatansAvill, AA'itli the ‘hociissiiig’ of voters, locking 
them up in .stahles, upsetting them into ]Aonds, and 
other enormities? Yet Eatanswill AA'as hut a fair 
type of the rest. We can imagine tlie iiiiisauce to 
the district Avhen the poll aa'iis kept open for some 
twenty days, with the frightful cost entailed. Long 
since the ballot has arrived and abolished all such 
excesses. 

Again, elopements to Gretna, alAvays iii elmises- 
aiid-f our, AA'ere common things enuiigh. I’lcre Avas 
the pursuit, the headlong chase, lik-e Miss Wardle’s, 
described so spiritedly by our author. 1 recall llu; 
|)hrase being constantly used : ‘She eloped Avith 
him.’ But the blacksraith-ckirgynniii has heeii sup- 
pressed long rsiii.ee, and is not AA'anted noAAx Cuu- 
nected AA'itli elopements are the duels, Avhich are on 
the lapis several limes in Pichmirh. Thdes-s a man 
carefully guarded his speech —fin' youth of our day 
cannot so much as conceive of sucha thing— he might 
next morning he stretched upon, the sod. I my- 
self have talked to various persons aa'Iio have ‘killed 
tlieir inan,’ and Avas Avell aeipiainled Avith an old 
Mnjor FaAA'eett, cousin of the last vic.tiin in the last 
duel. I recall corning home from a country !«11 
ill the small hours Avitli some ladies aaTo Avere in 
sore distress as to a quarixd betAA'een two gGiitleineii 
of their party, wdiich, it AA'as seriously discussed, 
might lead to ‘a nieetiiig.’ 1 suav an uncle of my 
oAA'ii, AA'hu had often been ‘out,’ baud his card to an 
annoying gentleman at some place of amusement. 

.lims of all kinds abound in Pichwick; over tAventy 
are described, but tlsey are of a different species 
from those Avith Avhich we are acquainted. They 
are not like the railAA'uy hotel of our day. There 
AA’as the friendly landlord and landlady, Avith a 
generous hos])il:ality. VAliere are now the Borough 
inns, Avith their two and three galleries, ceiituriep 
old, to Avliieh the coaches came ? The coaching or 
posting inns on the great northei'n roads were 
AA'ondrous places for accommodation, AA’ith stabling 
for a hundred pairs, and A’ast chamhern, as at the 
‘ Great IVliite Horse ’ at IpSAvieh. 
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Police, too: wLat changes there! Boz talks of 
watchmen and ‘ street-keepers, ’ who we may suppose 
were like those personages that watch over Ely Place 
and the Burlington Arcade. Many can recall the 
arrival of ‘ the newpjolice,’ then an ungainly-looking 
lot iir their extraordinary costume of tall hat, tail- 
coat, and white trousers. They were modelled in 
hearing and manner on the old type, and it toolc 
about fifty years before they could be smartened 
into their present semi-military form or get rid of 
their tall hats with glazed tops. I remember asking 
Dickens the origin of these helmets, when he said it 
was simply for protection from the crashing blows 
they received from the roughs. It is odd that 
Boz, Avriting in 1836-37, should not have made some 
use of them. Jingle says, ‘Get me an officer,’ 
meaning, we may suppose, the Bow Street folic. 

Plow much legal entertainment is furnished at 
breach of promise actions when the defendant 
enters the box 1 But in the early years of the 
century such could not be witnesses. The change 
in the law took place many years ago. 

. Men’s dress about the forties Avas handsome and 
picturesque. I can recall it perfectly, and it seems 
to me noAV infinitely richer and more effective than 
our present sober and meagre costume. The best 
idea of it wns gained from Irving’s revival of 
tbc Gorman Brothers. There AA-ere velvet collars, 
curiy-brimmed hats, coloured short waistcoats, and 
trousers tight at the knees and calves. The necker- 
chief had a ‘fall’ ill which AA^as stuck a handsome 
pin or jcAvcd. I recall a blue AA'aistcoat of my own, 
shot Avitli sili'cr, and u'oni uith Avdiat Avas called a 
‘Joinvilie’ tie, and this for evening-dress was in 
the heigiit of fashion. Iku’-ofl' days or nights those 

UOAA' ! 

Isow, plain black is jmur only Avear. But the 
most startling change.? have been in ladies’ fashions. 
Wiieu Mr PickAvick went to Bath, Avhich wa.s about 
the year 1828-29, the Bath dames appeared at the 
rooms in lofty turbans and hats. Ilinglet.? of the 
cui'ks'.'rew order were in high fashion, and for out- 
door wear the ‘ poke ’ bonnet, or what AA'as called 
‘ cottage •' bonnet, Avas iiiA^ariable. At school, I recall 
lovely vision on breakiiig-up day in a pale-blue 
.satin, bonnet y another I can call up in a faint-pink 
one with white lace veil. Thu present hat — uni- 
veml all over the \Amrld---came in about tlie sixties ,• 

. it Avas thought a .sort of fancy dress, and unbecoming 
to a] )pear in at church. White hats (avoiii generally), 
AAdiite trou.sers or ‘ducks,’ heaver hats, straps— all 
lhe.se thing.? Avere nniA-'ersal in the ‘ forties,’ and I 
have woru them all habitually. Soldiers always 
a])peared in. white duck.s wdien the .summer began. 
I have Avorn strap.? made of chain- Avork. 

(fhariuts are uoav virtual Ij- extinct save on oeea- 
sion.s of state ; yet I recall the daj's perfectly AAdien 
tlu-y were almost the only private vehicle. There 
AA'as the coachman on his ‘ hammercloth,’ and the 
; footman behind, standing and bearing a long cane 
or ])ole held at an angle, Boz describes the foot- 
men of the ‘ thirties ’ as he himself had .seen them 


and as many of us recollect them, perfectly gorgeous, 
in their liveries or uniform. His account of those 
splendid and really gifted creatures ‘ the Bath 
footmen’ otters a Avonde.rful picture of a phase of 
social life. Only conceive it ! Uniforms of rich 
blue velvet or plum-coloured velvet, garnished udth 
gold epaulets like a General’s, crowned by richly 
laced cocked hats— arrayed, in fact, like the Lord 
Mayor of London’s menials ! He describes them 
minutely. But the thing is almost iuconeeivable 
noAV, save on Court days, A\dien the turn-outs are 
shabby enough. I remember when ev'ery gentle- 
man put his servant in livery, valets included. 
Mr PielcAA'ick so treated Ids A'alefc Sam. 

Who thinks uoav of that unusual, and unfamiliar- 
vehicle the sedan-chair'? We shall find but little 
about it, and scarcely any allusions to it, save in 
this immortal Pickwiclc, AA'here such fun has been 
associated AA'ith it that it can never be forgotten. 
Every one knoAvs the Winkle escapade at Bath. 
No one of the pre.sent generation can ever have 
.seen a sedan in use. Pichwich tells ns hoAv it 
AA'as used and Avhen. I don’t know Avhere else 
AA'e could find such an account of it. But I recall 
these vehicles perfectly. I have seen them in rows 
on a stand. I have seen them brought into our 
hall by the invariable Iri,sh cbair-men, and, I be- 
lieA'e, haA'e been scpieezed into one my.self Avith our 
mamma. Noaa' aa'c find them in inu.seums only, 
or in the hall of some old mansion. But, I 
repeat, the VA'orld knows all about it and its use 
from the vivid descriptions in Pklndch. 

And now, alas I Christmas itself has gone out 
altogether— another inniiense cliange 1 As is Avell 
knoAAUi, Washingtoir Irving, and after him 
set the ball a-rolling. But Irving AViis the real 
‘kindly engenderer’ of the Chri.stmas feeling, and 
he started nearly tAA'enty years before Boz. The 
latter, aaTio AA'as hi.s gTe<at admirer, really 
adapted or eA'en adopted many of these effuslA'e 
Christmas outponringu. The genial and genuine 
outbuiASte in Pichmch were really the earliest of 
his joyous bursts, and for close on five-and-tAA'enty 
yeans this enthusiasm Avas niiaintained. Then he 
himself grew cool, and perhaps tired of the subject, 
simply because he had said all that could he said. 
There AA'as nothing left. Erom that fall Old Eather 
Christmas has never recovered. We cannot now con- 
ceive it possible that any one should be moved by the 
spectacle of brothers long parted being reconciled, 
or of old, hard cimnndgeons being conA'erted, by 
the Holj' Season, or of doting husbands who su.s- 
pected their AA'ives but had ail doubts sAvept aAvay 
by the breath of Christmas Day and the sight of 
. holly and ivy, &c. But to listen to this for near 
thirty years— all ormr and over again— became 
tirc.some. 

It i.s generally agreed, and therefore not Avorth 
Avhile repeating, that by this time nearly all the Old 
London ha.? been swept aAvay. There i.s scarcely 
anything of importance lofl. A?id yet this Avork 
of destruction has been AA'rought AAithin the last 
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t.liirty years. On coming to live in London in 
the ‘ seventies/ I found all tliese old monuments in 
being ; everytliing described in Pichwiclc was stand- 
ing ; and deliglitful it was to go and ex jd ore, .as 
I used to do, and wonder at these interesting but 
‘decayed st ructures. There were all the old Borough 
inns, including the ‘Tabard’ and the ‘ White Hart.’ 
There was Sion College, Doctors’ Commons and 
its gate, a palace at Aldersgate, Christ’s Hospital 
School, numbers of old almshouses (including Lady 
Dacre’s at Westminster), and much more. As Boz 
has preserved old habits and customs in his story, 
so has he left a perfect jncture of Old London. 

What a change, too, in the format of novels ! 
Young people of to-day could not understand how 
a story could come out in three distinct volumes — 
always the orthodox form— price thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence. This was a heritage of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, when people were delighted to get a single 
volume on terms of sitting up lialf the night to 
finish it. Boz’s own peculiar form of issue — twenty 
green-clad monthly numbers or parts — was a familiar 
thing circa the sixties. More astonishing, however, 
■was the day of the quartos, in which cumbrous 
shape Poems, Travels, History, invariably appeared. 
The quarto disappeared about the forties. Many 
will recall the Annuals bound in ‘watered silk,’ 
the ‘ Books of Beauty,’ ‘ Genas of Loveliness,’ &c., 
full of verses by ladies and gentlemen of fashion, 
Eoz’s ‘E.xpiring Frog’ in PicJcioicJc was meant to 
satirise these, efforts. 

It was always a pleasant hit of colour to meet 
one of the Christ’s Hospital little monks, in their 
strapped blue gowins, ‘falls,’ and yellow stockings. 
There were other charity-schools, also with nni- 
fonns ; hut all have disappeared, and Christ’s 
Hospital has been set up in the country. But we 
have instead all sorts of uniforms, gorgeous hotel- 
porters’, commissionaires’, mes.senger-boys’, bank 
messengers’, and nurses’ too — who display infinite 
varieties. Gone for ever, we may hope, the Gamps 
and Betsy Prigs. 

Suuliing the caudle was a common form, for 
it hud to be done. "Wo children were taught to 
do it neatly. You gave the wick a touch to one 
side, and then promptly nicked oif the head. 
Awkward folk put the candle out. We had 
phosphorns-hoxes, sulphnr matches, tinder-boxes, 
])ut not a ‘strike a light.’ Tlie 1’a.vouvite lamp 
was the tall jiiilar one, an argand burner, and 
a curiously ,sha])ed dome, 

llilra Leo Hunter’s salon at ‘The Den ’ was a curi- 
ous entertainment, very different from the garden- 
party of to-day. She had hired performers, and 
the company appeared in fancy dresses: brigands, 
gods and goddesses, and the like ; yet this was in 
the afternoon ! We almost mb our eyes as we 
think of the oddity of such a spectacle. 

Of the smaller Inns of Court there has been 
wholesale destruction. Clement’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, 
Dane’s Inn, and others have been pulled dowm, 
levelled to the ground. They were picturesque 


enclosures. 1 remember them all. It is a miracle 
that Clifford’s Inn has been spared, though it is 
in a .sad state of neglect. The Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, who sat in Portugal Street, and ‘ passed ’ 
Mr Weller’s coachman-friend, are also gone. 

Sliding . is scarcely practised now, by men at 
least ; and at a conntx'y house we should now ne\'er 
see a long string of gentlemen and servants ‘going 
down ’ a slide, and giving ‘ the cobbler’s knock.’ 

Anotber curious change is that in the East End 
dialect, which was accepted as a note of cockneyi.sm. 
This we have in Sam Weller’s substitution of i; 
for ?,p, and the reverse. ‘ Put it down a wee.’ 
This was in vogue so lately as forty or fifty years 
ago. Now' has come the curious and more melodious 
‘tike’ for ‘take,’ &c. Asa servant said to me, she 
thought the ‘tiles in the Dily Mile’ W'ere not so 
stirring as usual. 

MTrat a sensation if at some fashionable dinner- 
party one Avere now to stoop forward, bow grace- 
fully, and say, ‘The pleasure of a glass of wnne 
Avith yon’ ! Yet tliis Avas an invariable ceremonial. 
If you had only a couple of guests, after the fish 
Avas removed the host Avould courteously giA'e Iiis 
invitation, the servant Avould go round with tlie 
decanter, and both parties Avonld bow to each other 
and quaff. Occasionally through the rest of the 
dinner ,you Avould hear, ‘ Glass of wine ? ’ ‘ Pleasure ! ’ 
Then there AA'as, ‘ will take you in, Jack.’ All 
Avhich sounds old-fashioned enough ; but I recall 
it as a regular rite at our oAAm table, cai-A'ing by the 
host and others, removing the cloth and displaying 
the fine old mahogany. These things used to ho. 

The reA’olution in .stage matters is extraordinar}'. 
About the forties and fifties there Avere really not 
half-a-dozen leading theatres. ITalf-price— that is 
inconceivable noA\', for every .seat is occupieti once 
the doors are opened. In Boz’s early works Ave lind 
no a]lusion.s to .stalls. Box-seat.s, front I’ow', second 
roAA'j &c. : the.se Avere the choice places— in the balcony’' 
a.s it is nOAV. We can recall the scene at the theatre 
in Nicholas NicJdehy Avith Sir Mulberry'- and Kate. 
The stalls Averc not, I tliink, generally in use before 
the seventies at the good old BucksLouiau Haymaiicet, 
Avhich no one can thinlc of Avitlioul enjoyment, .so 
entertaining a place aams it. I recall going one 
night Avith a ludy-, in the y^ear 1876, to the pit ; 
de]igbtfiill.y comfortable scats Avith high and slop- 
ing back,s, but there Avere then no stalls, for Ave 
sat clo.se to the orchestra. Not yet had come tins 
sy.stern of tunnelling and burroAving under the hoxc-.s 
and .sitting in Cimmerian darkness. Bo lately as 
Irving’s time there AA’as ahvays one short piece fo 
open the night and another to end it. Now no one 
arriA'es before the substantia] dish, and all fly at once 
after it i.s devoured. The playhill, loo 1 Gone the 
romantic, long, and fluttering tissue-paper bill, the 
black of AA'hich — and what an ebony black it aa'US ! — 
came off on our kid gloves. A proim, you ubvay's 
entered the room for a dinner-party in ‘kids/ Avitli 
your lady', AAdfe, or daughter on your arm. Such is 
a glimpise of these old times and old maimers. 
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T H :E T W E'N T:Y-S ,E CON I> X A E L. 

CHAPTER III. 


Y first dmiier at the Brun-varad Avas 
quite a small affair. To.be exact, 
we sat down eight, and we dined in 
a small room in the JVaffen-tlmrm, 
the great tower I had noticed on my 
arrival. Tlie apartment wa.s panelled 
from floor to ceiling in age-darkened pine, while 
the ceiling iLsclf wins inlaid with a line design of 
variously coloured woods. Trophies of, speai'.s and 
ancient muslvets adorned the walls. A huge boar’s 
head grinned wickedily at us from above the high 
.stone mantelpiece, and in each corner of the room a 
small .stuffed hear .siqiported an electric lamp. 

The table at which we .sat was circular in shape 
and devoid of ;iny covering. It wa,3 of dark, .slightly 
puli.shed oak, showing olf to advanhige the fine old 
silver and beautiful glass which garnished our meal. 
In the middle wa.s a handsome gilt centre-piece, 
from which there .-irelched to the ceiling a string 
of artificial wax flowens. 

There w'erc two individuals present whom T had 
nut yet been iiiti-idncitd to. One was the Queen’s 
companion and viriuclpcd maid-of-honour, Priiiilein 
YOU Ilehler, a young woman of about four-and- 
t\\'eiit.y, with a fat. pale, unprepo.sse!3sing counten- 
ance, and small, pig-like eyes. The other was a 
.short, broad -shouldered person with a tremendously 
thick head of hair and a bushy heard and moustache 
of cual-))lack iiiie. He was the Grossherzog Fritz, 
the rrincosss father, lli.s evening-dress fitted him 
aboniinabiy, and he looked like a picturesque 
gardener. 

‘ I hope you will like lYcisslieiin, Mr Saunders,’ 
said Her M:lje^ly, whom T wa.s privileged to sib next 
to, in the mo.st cordial lone.s she could couuna.nd. 
lu her evening aitire and by the artificial light she. 
looked po-sitively handsome. Her face, indeed, was 
.pale, but the pallor was translueent and not opaque, 
and her features were clear-cut and distinctly well 
proportioned. She had a splendid head of gleaming 
bronze hair, her lips were red— perhaps I should 
say reddened-^and she wore a profusion of jewels 
both on ber .slnapcly neck and on her Yuvid green 
gown. Blie wa.s not ]ierhaps llie most lady-like 
figure in the world, but in her way she Yvas unde- 
niably striking. 

‘ T feel sure I'.shall like lYeissheiui, your Majestqq’ 
I repliefl. ‘ I have quite made up my mind on that 
point.’ 

‘One can persuade oneself to like -most things,’ 
.she retorted ; ‘lait I have never yet succeeded in 
liking Weissheim — not in winter, that is to say. In 
the summer it i.s iolerahle, hut at this time of year 
I prefer Cannes.’ 

‘ I have a weakness for clean sudyv,’ I said. ‘ You 
see, I am a Londoner,’ 

‘Then you eaii indulge yoitr weakness to the 


full,’ said General Meyer; ‘.snow is plentiful at 
Weissheim.’ 

‘It is five or six feet deep all over the fields,’ said 
the King, ‘and up on the mountains as much as 
twenty or tliirty.’ 

General Sleyer had .sneered at the snow a.s if it 
were something to be ashamed of. King Karl, on 
the contrary, was evidently proud of it. 

‘ By the way, Saunders,’ continued Ills Majesty, 

‘ are you any good at winter sports V 

‘ I don’t know,’ I replied ; ‘ I have never tried 
my hand at them.’ 

‘Then you are hardly likely to be good at them.’ 

It was Miss Anchester who made this somewhat 
caustic remark. I wa.s annoyed, hecau,se if there is 
one thing I pride my.self upon, it is my facility for 
games and pastimes, and I had no doubt that Yvith 
a little practice I should equal, and v’ery possibly 
excel, the regular habitues of the place. 

Besides, Mi.ss Anchester was a governess— 1 had. 
discovered that— and governe.sses, even in a .Eoy.al 
household, are supposed to make themselves agree- 
able. 

‘Do winter sports require any special qualifica- 
tions more than summer pastimes ?’ 1 inquired,. with. 

. extreme politenes.s. 

‘ They require a good deal of nerve.’ 

I opened my eyes wide at this retort, insinuating 
a.g it did that I might conceivably be lacking in 
courage. Mi.ss Anchester dropped her eyes before 
mine and plunged into a coiiYmnsation with the 
Grand Duke Fritz. She was certainly a very nice- 
looking girl in a cool English Yvay. Her fair hair 
was : bright, abundant, and simply done. Her 
features were regular, almost classic, ah, snliitely 
calm, and her neck and arms had the rouudness 
and siqipleness of a more than ordinarily vigorous 
young womanliood. Her white evening-dress was 
simplicity, severity itself ; and in this, a.s in every 
other way, .she was as p)erfect a foil to the Queen 
as a lover of contrasts could desire. 

On physical grounds l Avas dispo.sed to aiqjrove 
of her, and it .seemed a pity she should be so dis- 
agreeable. Had she been otherwise I should cer- 
tainly liave taken the trouble to make myself 
entertaining to her. I turned to the Prinzessinn, 
Avho .sat on my left. 

‘ Do you like winter sports, Princess ? ’ I asked. 

‘ I love them,’ was the enthusiastic response. 

‘And have yon plenty of nerve?’ I punsued 
sarcastically. 

She laughed. 

‘Any amount,’ w.as the whole-hearted reply. 
‘Unfortunately, my, father won’t let me go down 
the K.astel run.’ 

‘The Kastel run P I repeated, 

‘Yes; the great toboggan run which starts m^ar 
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our liome, tlie Mariencastel, and linislies close, by 
the palace here.’ 

‘ You must try that some day,’ put in the 
King. ‘It’s magnificent. Some of these fellows 
attain a maximum speed of nearly seventy miles 
an hour.’ 

‘ I will try to-morrow.’ 

‘ Have you ever done any tobogganing ? ’ inq-uired 
Mi.ss Anchester. 

‘ A little,’ I replied, recalling some experiences of 
my early boyliood, ‘on tea-trays.’ The governess’s 
feelings were expressed by a slight but highly con- 
temptuous smile. 

‘ I would not advise you to go down the Ka.stel 
run to-morrou",’ she remarked dryly. 

‘You fear my nerves would not prove equal to 
the occasion V 

‘I fear your bones might not. It is only ex- 
perienced tobogganers who go down the Ivastel run. 
Tlie Thai run is quite difficult enough and quite 
dangerous enougli for beginners. Then there is the 
children’s run beliind the Pariserhof, which is quite 
easy. I sliould certainly advise you to start on the 
children’s run.’ 

‘ It sounds rather humiliating,’ I protested. 

‘It is far more humiliating than it sounds,’ was 
the quick retort. ‘Tobogganing may be cla.ssed as 
a dangerous sport. It: is frequently fatal— to one’s 
dignity.’ ■ ^ 

‘And do you toboggan?’ I asked, considerably 
piqued. 

;‘Does Miss Anchester toboggan!’ broke in the. ^ 
Eiug. ‘ Why, she goes down the Kastel run every ' 
day of the winter season except Sundays. She won 
the Grimland Derby last year in record time— two 
minutes tweiity-nine and a quarter seconds.’ . 

I liad never heard of the Grimland Derby in my 
life ; but it was doubtles.s considered a very im- 
portant event in these parts, and lier extraordinary 
success accounted, no doubt, for the governess’s 
supercilious tone towards a novice like myself. . 
Nevertheless, as the King mentioned her achieve- 
ment her eyes fixed themselves on. the centre of her 
plate, while a rosy blush overspread her smooth 
and shapelj’ clieek. 

On the whole it was rather an amirsiiig dinner. 
The chief talkers were the Ki.ug, who had a wonder- 
ful ibw of spirits, and the Prinzessinn, who seemed 
to regard life as a .series of huge jokes. She was 
quite young— barely twenty, I should have said— 
and 1 was ftn'ced to admit that my original verdict 
of ‘ very pretty ’ had dune her a considerable in- 
justice. Her feature.s were more than merely 
piip-iant; they were beaauifid and delicately 
mndelled. Ruddy as a berry, her complexion was 
clear and tremendously healthy, while her little 
black eyes were, bright as beads, and laughed as 
gaily as her (lainiy lips. Sh.c was .small, vivacious, 
ent.husia.siic, and alarmiugly alive to the humorous 
side of tiling'^, yhe would have cheered up the 
verie,st dullard on earth ; and I, who have a fair 
capacity for badinage, contrived to tickle her sense 


of humour almost beyond the bound.s of social 
decorum. 

The Queen talked little, and what she said failed 
to add to the gaiety of the company ; while the 
Fraulem von Helder seemed to care more for 
assuaging her enormous appetite than the I'eJined 
pleasures of conversation. As for the Grand Duke, 
he helped the flow in a ,spa,smodic and perfunctory 
■ •way, but. his thoughts seemed to be elsewbere and 
his utterances insincere. To the student of Imman 
nature there was much food for study ; hut to my 
thinking the most intere.sting of the company was 
the coniinander-iii-chief, General Meyei'. .For the 
anost part he. reinai.ned silent, listening and smiling 
like some humorous old sphinx, who, •while de.spis- 
ing mankind, coidd not help being amii,sed by 
it. Occasionally he -would put his eyeglass iaito 
his right eye, lean forward, and deliver liiniself 
elaborately of some epigrammatic cynicism ; and 
then he would sip his wine and lean back again 
with a contented smile, apparently well sati.«fied 
with his effort. 

After des.sert Her Majesty and the three young 
ladies left us. Coffee wa,s brought, and, the atten- 
dants liaving withdrawn, we four men were left 
to ourselves. The King, who disliked notliing so 
much as having everything done for liim, rose and 
unlocked a cupboard, producing a bo.x of cigars. 

. ‘Have a priceless Plavaira, Saunders ?’ he asked. 

. ‘Take care not to drop it,’ he added as I helped 
myself. 

‘ Why not, sire ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ Because it will go into powder if you do. The 
air here is so extraordinarily dry that it is absolutely 
impossible to keep tobacco in good condition. Or 
one’s hair either',’ he added, pa.s.sii!g his fingers 
through his thick, upstanding locks. 

‘Yes,’ remarked General Meyer, makiiig a wry 
face, ‘ everything is extraordinarily dry here, especi- 
ally the champagne.’ 

‘And your wit,’ added His Majesty. 

‘By the way, cousin,’ asked the Grand Duke, 
‘have you had any more threaleiiing letters lately ?’ 

‘No,’ rep.lied the King; ‘and their unwonted 
. absence is making me positively nervous. — It’s a 
strange thing being a king, Saunders,’ he ■went, on 
tome. ‘Here am .1, a bcnovidcut inon.arch devoted 
to my peojde, a model hushiaid, and a slave to affairs 
of Slate, and yet there i.s a party, a fairly large party, 
who if they were strong enough, or cunning enough, 
would drive me headlong from my place.’ 

‘It is ineompreheusihle,’ muttered the Grand 
Duke into his bushy heard. 

‘Your Majesly’.s army is loyal to the la.st man,’ 
sneered the General, 

‘And their chief i,s a man of itumense energy,’ 
said the King dryly, willi a .side-glance at the Jasl 
speaker, who was leaning b;ick smoking in kk seav, 
one arm. thrown over the hack of a chair, and bis long 
legs stretched '.mt rej)oserully in front of him. 

‘A man of imnieusc raeniul energy,’ affirmed 
the coiumander-in -chief, blowing out a cloud of blue 



smoke, ‘Besides/ he added slowly, ‘the ranks 
of loyalty have been lately strengthened by the 
advent of a distinguished stranger from England 
and he waved his hand airily in my direction. 

‘ I M sooner have Saunders beside me : in a tight 
place than some of your marvellously loyal officers/ 
said the King. I had yet to learn that my royal 
host was: the most apparently indiscreet and out- 
spoken man in his kingdom. All the same, the 
.strange, half-.serious comj»liment pleased me. It 
even thrilled me. I felt that if ever I were called 
upon to stand between tlie King of Grimlaiid and 
danger, ,1 would remember tliose idle words and 
prove their truth. 

‘Your Majesty should not cast reflections upon 
your army,’ said the Grand Duke, rising and brush- 
ing some cigar-ash off his untidy dress-clothes. 

‘Your Majesty might do worse,’ said the General. 
‘The officers in your Majesty’s First liegiment of 
Guards, of which your Jfajesty’s cousin llis Iloyal 
Highness the Grand Duke Fritz has the honour to 
be colonel, are as dissipated a set of young black- 
guards as one cares to be saluted by.’ 

‘ Dissipation and loyalty freq^uently go haiid- 
in-hand/ remarked the King thoughtfully. ‘It is 
the teetotal cobbler, the nou-sniuking lawyer, the 
vegetarian schoolmaster aaIio are all Bepublicaus 
to the core of their anremic hearts. The dissolute 
young Guardsman has little but bis loyalty and bis 
dandy moustache to recommend him, and, wisely 
enough, he prizes them both.’ 

I looked to see the Grand Duke’s anger rise at 
tliese uncomplimentary I'eferences to his regimental 
officers. He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Boys will be boys/ he remarke<l. 

‘Yes; but it is not necessary for them to be 
monkeys,’ retorted the. General. 

The Grand Duke’s face grew a shade dm-ker. 

‘ I hope you are nob thinking of my son, General/ 
he said. 

‘Ko/ replied General Meyer, with slow insoloneo. 
‘I never think of dear Max after dinner. It would 
check digestion,’ 

For a .second the Gi'and Duke showed his white 
teeth like a dog, and I half-feared violence. With 
an jeffort he eon fined himself to a contemptuous 
ge.sture and a meaning nud. 

“■With your permission, cousin,’ he .said, ‘I will 
withdraw. Her klajesty expressed a desire to talk 
with me after dinner concerning what guests I 
.should invite to my Winter Bail at the Marien- 
casteh’ 

‘ That,’ said the King as the door clo.sed behind 
his burly relative, ‘is the man whom the good 
Gi'imlaiiders would set upon the throne in the event 
of my being driven from my place.’ 

‘A.ssimiing/ I said,, ‘that after such an unto- 
ward event he would consent to occupy it.’ 

‘The Grand Duke,’ remarked the General dryly, 
,‘lias many faults. A lack of ambition is not one 
of them.— By the way, your Majesty, I have com- 
plijted the scheme for dealing with a hypothetical 


rising, wliicli you commanded me to prepare. The 
suspected regiments are to be isolated as much 
as possible, and individuals of a biglr position 
who ’ — ^ — General Meyer stopped. 

‘It’s all right/ said the King; ‘you need not 
Iiesitate to speak before Saunders. He is an 
Englishman.’ 

‘I have not the .slighte.st objection to speaking 
before Mr Saunders,’ said the General. ‘ The 
details I am about to place before you are far too 
technical for a civilian understanding, while the 
places I shall mention will be mere names to him, 
and probably unpronounceable at that. I ceased 
my sweet discourse because it occurred to me that 
.some one might be listening outside the door. It is 
just the gentlemanly sort of thing your devoted 
cousin Fritz would love to do. Shall I open the 
door and see?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the King. ‘This chamber 
was built with a view to secrecy, and the man who 
can hear through that door has yet tu be created.’ 

‘Tlieu I take it we enjoy absolute privacy ?’ 

‘ UiKpiestionably. This is the old Bciu'xiijrn- 
kammer, an apartment used by my le,s3 repuJable 
predecessors for secret entertaiunients of a festive 
character. Not only could no one oimside by ;iuy 
possibility overhear what was taking place within, 
but no servants even -were allowed in the room. 
The difliculty of getting fresh courses served was 
overcome in an ingenious way. On a: .spring being 
pressed this round table here descended bodily 
through the floor. The dirty plates were removed 
and fre,sh viands .set uimn the table, whieb, on a lever 
being pulled below, mounted again into its original 
position.’ 

‘And does it work still?’ I asked. 

‘Certainly/ replied the King. ‘As a matter of 
fact the knowledge of .some of the going.s on which 
used to take place here managed at one time to 
leak out, no oiin could imagine how. Then it 
was discovered that a small man from the room 
below could climb up into the cylinder wbicli 
.supports thi.s table, and hear fairly distinctly any 
conversation tli.at Wras taking place.’ 

I looked under the table and perceived that it 
was supported by a large circular post which looked 
like the section of a largish oak-trunk. This no 
doubt was liullow and capable of containing the 
body of a small human being. 

‘I will show you how it works if you like/ con- 
tinued His Z\[ajesty, ‘ In fact, diere is no rea.son 
why we -should not make a de, scent into the chamber 
beneath. Come, my friends, mount the ZoAibur-tisch 
— the magic table.’ 

Following our ho,st’s sugge.stion, we scrambled 
on to the table, being careful to avoid up.setting 
the decanters and wine-glasses which littered it. 
When we were all three comfortably in position the 
King leant forward, and putting his hand inside the 
mouth of the grinning boar’s head, which he could 
now' ea,sily reach, pres.sed a lever. Instantly a 
circular piece of flooring gave w.ay beneath us in 
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two flaps, and I realised that we were hanging from 
the ceiling by the chain of artificial wax flowers 
which I had deemed but i)art of the general decora- 
tion. Slowly the chain lengthened and the table 
sank beneath u.s till the floor was level with our 
faces and finally above our heads. 

b It’s all right,’ said the King, as the Zauher-tisch 
came to an abrupt stop. ‘We don’t go any farther. . 
Hallo! Who was that?’ 

The last exclamation Avas caused b}’- the slamming 
of the door. Some one had just left the room in 
Avhich AA^e aioAV found onrseh’es, and judging from 
the violence of the .slam, the exit had Iteen a hurried 
one. 

‘Who AA-as that ?’ repeated the King, jumping 
from the table. Knshing to the dooi', he flung it 
open, but all that met his gaze AA-as a dark, .silent 
corridor merging into absolute gloom. 

The King repeated his interrogation for the third 
time, and this time AA'ith an oaih. 

The chamber in Avhich AA-e found ourseh-es AA-as 
unliglited, and Avould haAm been absolutely dark 
but for the circular hole above our heads, Avhich ad- 
mitted a broad stream of light from the brilliantly 
illuminated Sclmeigenharmier. It Avas lofty of pitch, 
a room of massive beams and rough, unplastered 
nrasonry. The table, on VA'hich the General and. 
I remained standing, Avas .some height aboAm the 
floor, for the big central shaft AA’-hich had seemed 
to .support it had in reality passed clean through 
the floor, doubtless AAUth the object of steadying it ; 
otherwdse, hung as it AA-as b}"- a single chain in the 
centre, it AA’onld have sAvayed and AAmbbled at every 
touch. The base of the. shaft iioaa’’ rested on the 
floor of the loAA''er chamber, leaving us at least fiAm 
feet from the ground.. At the King’s bust inquiry 
Ave scrambled doAvn and looked around. On one 
side AAuxs a huge stone fireplace capable of concealing 
half-a-dozen people, but Avhich as a matter of fact, 
proved to be quite empty. The only piece of furni- 
ture in the room Avas a plain deal chair lying on its 
side. The General sniffed meditatively. 

‘Judging from the pleasant odour,’ he remarked, 


‘I should say it Avas some one Avho Avas .smoking I 

one of your Majesty’s cigans.’ .1 

‘ Kritz ! ’ ejaculated the King. I 

‘ He could hai’dly have got into that,’ I .said, I 

tapping the table’s supporting shaft, ami thinking I 

of the Grand Duke’s enormmisly Avide shoulders. I 

‘ He could not overhear otherAvi.se,’ said the King | 

decisWely. ‘Perhaiis he aavis helping .some one | 

else,’ j: 

At tins moment I caught sight of General hleyer’s | 

face. Hi.s gaze AA'a.s riveted to the floor, and Iii.s I 

expres.sion Avas- that of a man VA-ho has solved a | 

highly puzzling m3'.sfcery. FolloAving the direction I 

of his glance,.! .saAAVAvhat 1 .should certainly haA-e I 

seen before had not my ej^es taken some time to :l 

accustom tbenisehm.s to the gloom of the loAver | 

chamber. There on the floor, and projecting from i 

the bottom of the table’s .shaft, Avas a decent-sized I 

piece of a ladjds skirt. It Avas of a vivid green -j 

colour. d 

The explanation Ava.g ohviou.s. Some one aa-Iio I 

kneAv the secret of the table had climbed up into | 

the holloAv cylinder with the manifest intention . | 
of heaving General Meyer’s report. That some | 

one had failed to anticipate the possibility of the . ! 

mechanism being put into play, and the result had i 

been as neat and dramatic a capture as the heart 
of a dramatist could harm desired. 

. With regard to the prisoner’s identity, the parti- 
cular shade of the green skirt and its rich trimming 
of old Brussels lace left us in no doubt AvliateA^er. 

The situation AA'a.s intensely comic, and neither <.>f 
my two, companion.s Avas deficient in the e.apacity for 
appreciating tliC', humorous. Yet there avu.s a look 
on the King’s face T had not expected to see, a 
look that took aAA-ay the de,sire to laugh, and made 
me realise that, lioAveA'cr f.areica] the detail, s 1 Avas 
face to face Avith a A'eiy real tragedy. 

A hand Awas laid geiilly on my arm. It urns the 
General’s. 

‘Let tAAm go and have a game of billiard.s,’ 

he said. 

[To he co7itinued.) 


P O 11 T S O LT 1) A N I N T H E U A Iv I A C4. 



|EAR by year npward.s of four thou- 
sand A-essels pass through the Bed. 
Sea, yet Iavo small harbours are all . 
that are to be found upon the fifteen 
hundred miles of its African, shore. 

Tlie very centre <;f tlie Avorld’.s tratfle, 
it has hitherto added nothing to the .‘Stream hut 
AA'hat an odd coasting-steamer uoav and again might 
carry. Xot that much el.se could be expected ; for 
the wildo.rn<“sses of Aralna lie on, one side, and the 
Sahara, Avith its narroAV fringe <.fl fertility, on the 
other. Were it not for that southern corner Avliere 
Africa i.s even uoav oflVriug a way into its untried 
depths, the Bed Sea trade might be left to stagnate 
at its tAVu ding}’- ports. 


With the opening out of IMst Central Africa, 
hoAA'ever, ucav conditions nri.se, and an outlet Avill 
soon be required for a river of tuvle. having its 
source on the Avater.shed.=: of the great Kile. For, 
unlike the Nile, the hcav trade- .stream Avill not 
Avind its AAm}' two thousand five hundred miles 
through the Soudan ,'ind Egypt to Alexandria, 
For all practical pnrpo.‘=fs, the itleditcrranean ])(»rt 
Avill he useless to Central Africa so long as there 
is a possible outlet upon the sout,be.rn reatdies of 
the Bed Sea. The competition that Avill ari.se Avill 
be between existing or possible seaports there. 

At present hlas.soAva and Sn.-dcin Indd the field. 
Of these, the former, in the D.-alian colony of 
Eritrea^ eoramand-s Avhat commerce Abjassinia has 
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to offer ; -while the latter, in the Egyptian Soiuian, 
gathers the meagre trade of the country farther 
north. The opening out of the eastern parts of 
Central Africa might coiiYert one or the other 
of these draggle-tailed harbours into a port of 
outstanding dignity- A struggle for commercial 
supremacy is, therefore, threatening Italy in Eritrea, 
and Great Britain in the Soudan. 

: Suakin is a dirty dock-village having about one 
thousand inhabitants, of \Yhich three-fourths may 
be called ‘ natives,’ the rest being Europeans of 
different nations and morals. The town is set in 
a rocky, desert region, which imparts a fine, destruc- 
tive dust to the air, and which produces nothing 
but a prickly scrub. With the exception of the 
bank and the Gov'ernment store, it possesses no 
building worthy the name. Everything is drab, 
dilapidated, and deadly dull, the only variety 
offered being in the matter of smells. These are 
many and vile. 

A. railway connects the port with Berber and 
Khartoum (since the beginning of this year), and 
this and the caravans divide the traffic between 
them. The harbour itself is large but shallow, and 
abounds in . rocks and coral-reefs, while out beyond 
the rtwo white stone columns which rise from the 
surf to mark the entrance, rank after rank of foam- 
lines stretch away into the distant sea. These mark 
the rocky shoals among which a vessel must needs 
steer its hazardous course to make the haven. Not 
a reef along that meandering way hut has taken 
deadty toll, and so narrow and tortuous is the 
chainei that none but the smaller craft care to 
venture, and no captain will dream of navigating 
the approach after niglitfall. With such conditions, 
all hope of extending the trade that centres here is 
reduced almost to vanishing-point. 

. Knowing this, the Government has turned its 
attention to other places along the Soudan .shore. 
'Forty miles to the northward is a sheltered double- 
gulf large enough to harbour all the navies of 
Europe. : Its sides are coral-lined, the reefs stretch- 
ing out for about twenty yards from the shore 
at a depth of three feet, and then suddenly falling 
-away into two hundred feet of water. 

Behind this natural harbour lies a wide plain, 
hacked by a range of mountains that extends 
beyond Suakin, running parallel with the coast. 


The land is barren, the birds songless, the fish 
rainbow-hued. The sea abounds in sharks, the 
land in scorpions, the air in mo.sfp;itoes. But these 
are the prevailing conditions for many a mile, and 
do not count. 

Such is the spot the Government has selected 
as the site of the new town a'lid harbour, Port 
Soudan, vdiich is to supersede Suakin. Ah-eady 
the plain is mapped out and buildings are spring- 
ing up under the magic touch of the contractor. 
Already tlie submerged .shelf of coral that surrounds 
the harbour is being blasted, and the foundation.^ 
of quays and warehouse.s are rising ; for the coral 
here is a ble.ssing and not a curse. Now tlie steam 
of the locomotive show.s white against the sombre 
granite of the mountain-side, and gaping Nubians, 
can watch the fire-wolf and his train of grumbling 
jackals winding their way to the very water-side. 

At present the conditions of life are somewhat 
trying. Food of a kind is plentiful. Twenty 
folk nmy dine on fish that cost a ])iuiny. Three- 
shillings will buy a sheep, fifteen .shillings a cow j 
but vegetables cost a little fortune, having to come 
a long thousand miles from Suez. Amusements 
are of a primitive kind. There are leopards, uvolves,. 
hyenas, and gazelles to he hunted, and fish of every 
colour and shape to he caught. .There are natives, 
prepared, for a half -piastre thrown among the 
shark.s, to dive, for it ; or, if this he insufficiently 
exciting, tliere is alway.s the possibility of attempting 
to bathe without providing sport for a shark as well. 

The new Nile and Red Sea Railway between Port 
Soudan and Atbara was inaugurated by Lord Cromer- 
on 27th January, so that the distance between the 
Soudan and the salt-water has been reduced ]>y 
nine hundred miles. It joins the military railway 
at Atbara, and gives connection with Berber on tire- 
one hand and Khartoum on the other. The line 
runs across three hundred and twenty-five miles 
of desert country, and has cost one luillion four 
hundred thousand poiiiids Egyptian. Lord Cromer 
believes that the effect of the line will be to create- 
a trade which did not before exist; also, that any 
large works undertaken in the future to benefit 
Egypt must he constructed not in Egypt proper,, 
hut in the upper region.? of the Nile valley. 
FurUier irrigation-works for cotton and wheat 
will be inaugurated. 




TWO LETTERS. 




CHAPTER JII, 




R the meal was over they went 
hack to the drawing-room. Willie, 
his mother, and his si.ster sat to- 

talked eagerly. 

; Lettice sat apart, The May after- 

; noon had turned e-.xcossively chilly, 

min wa.s falling on. the little garden outside, 
but there was no sign of a fire in the highly 


polished grate, with its cataract of willow-shavings, 
and gold-tinsel ; while Mrs Hargravefs’ asthma do- 
nianded ventilation. The muslin frock felt chilly. 
No, the atmosphere of the room grew more and 
more frigid, phy.sically and morally, as the hours 
dragged on. Only Miss .Hargraves sidled up to 
Lettice and began to talk in a slow, shy fashion. 

‘ You go to the theatres sometimes ? ’ she 



wliisperedj -Nvitli a half -frightened glance at the 
three who were ahsor1)ed in earnest conversation 
in, a corner. ‘I’m afraid I should like it very, 
much, only I have never been.’ 

‘ I go very seldom,’ Lettice said, feeling as if a 
slight thaw had set in. ‘ I have no time or’— and 
she langlied — ‘money to spend upon amnsements. 
A friend takes me sometimes, and I do enjoy it.’ 

‘ Doesn’t Willie take youf’ Susan Hargraves 
inquired, with a little colour rising to her face. 
She had nice features, and a rather sweet expres- 
sion ; there were possihilities of good looks about 
her, only that her gown was of the wwong colour 
and her hair unbecomingly dressed ; also, her whole 
air was one of dejection and nervousness. 

Lettice felt she liked her, as she sat on the hard 
sofa close to her and looked admiringly into her face. 

‘Willie doesn’t approve of overmucli theatre- 
going,’ Letty answered. ‘We Avent to a matinee 
some time ago, Avhen he had tickets sent liim. I 
must say I thoroughly enjoyed it.’ 

‘What was tlie play ? Did we see about it in the 
papers ? ’ Susan asked. 

Then Lett.y told her Avhat she had .seen, and spoke 
of the actors, Avho were mere names to the subdued, 
gentle spinster, to Avhom such joys were forbidden. 
The opera? Yes, Lettice had been at tlie opera; 
but it was long ago, Avhen she was quite a child, 
before: father’s death. 

Susan asked about Lettyls parents, having, as she 
said Avith a flicker of a tear in her tired eyes, lost 
lier OAAUi ; and in the sad droop of the lips, that 
touch of , moisture in the eyes, Lettice read a story 
of suppression and of a life turned aAvry. 

Tljey Avere chatting more cheerf till jq Lettice en- 
larging upon the glories of certain pi(,'.tiires in the 
Wallace Collection, Avhen suddenly Miss Stott re- 
membered: tlie stranger in their midst. But the 
change Avas not an improvement, so far as Letty’s 
enjoyment Avas concerned. 

‘ Mis.s Bayne says there are some pictui-es there 
that ought to lie burned,’ said Ada Stott decisively. 

Letty made no attempt at argument. All she 
said was tliat she liad not observed them. 

‘ I heard you speaking about the opera,’ the lady 
went on in her liigh-toned fashion. ‘ Weren’t you 
shocked by the dancing there ? ’ 

Lettice said that the opera had been and 

that she did nol. remember any incidental d;uicing. 

‘Mi-ss BaN'iic only liked one piece in the Avhole 
of that opera,’ said the lady. 

‘I bet that Avas the Avedding-march,’ Willie 
laughed, with a touch of coarseness AViiich aston- 
ished hi.s liancee. ‘ Shouldn’t Avonder if she ’d dearly 
like to march to it under other circumstances.’ 

‘Hush, Willie!’ rebuked his sister. ‘She’s 
coming to lea.’ 

‘ Is .she ?’ Lettice thought his tone strange. 

‘ She has dune so Aveil Avith her investments 
lately,’ Ada went on, ‘ IMade a round eighty pounds 
over some ^dlarcs she chanced upon. She has a 
great head for business.’ 


‘I suppose she has,’ Willie remarked. ‘Has .she 
made any plans for the summer 1 Going abroad, 
or that’ 

‘She mentioned a trip to Norway, I tlunk—did 
she not, Susan ?— the last time she was here. Said 
her eighty pounds Avould just pay her expenses.— 
She is so rich, you see,’ Ada Stott went on, turning 
to Lettice — ‘tAventy thousand pounds at the very 
least— that she can do Avhat she likes, being quite 
indeiiendent.’ 

To the girl who bad once belonged to a position 
in society Avhere every one AA-as AA'ealthy, the recital 
of this young lad3'’a thousands seemed nothing so 
very extraordinary. Mrs Clare, Avith quite as much, 
regarded herself as poor ; but the little girl had 
the sense to be silent. 

‘She AA’on’t venture out in that rain,’ Mrs Har- 
graves said, looking between the Avhite curtains. 
‘It is pouring doAvn. — I hope you have .strong boots 
on, Miss Hirers ; otherAvise you’ll get your feet AVet 
even crossing to the tram.’ 

Letty Avns conscious of something Avorse than 
getting her feet Avet. Her pretty shoe.s, in AAdiich 
she took some little pride, Avould be utterly spoilt, 
and they had cost her more than a day’s earnings. 
But she laughed and said she hoped the rain Avould 
cease, as Willie turned to her Avith a smiling re- 
minder that .she had not brought an umbrella. 

There Avas a flutter perceptible in the room, a 
flutter and a thrill. 

‘She’s coming!’ said Miss Stott in a sibilant, 
whisper. ‘There’s a cab stopping at tlie door !’ 

Lettice could bave smiled at the flutter of excite- 
ment Avhich pervaded the room. Mr,s Hargraves 
rearranged her .skirts upon her sofo, Ada put 
straight the draperies of the chair on Avhich hex* 
brotlier had been sitting, Achile 'Willie himself ran 
a SAAdft hand over his already sleek hair, and Miss 
Hargrave, s twiddled her limp fingers nei’A'oiislj^ 

Lettice Avas not feeling at home amongst these 
people Avith Avhom she Avas to be so clo.sely con- 
nected for the rest of her life ; but, Avith a happy 
little flash of premonition, she felt that in the. time 
to come she would make Willie so hap>py that he 
AAmuld not care to be much Avith them. 

The cloaked and umhi*ellaed figure Avhich rushedup. 
the little garden-path Avas closely pursued by another 
of rougher aspect. Loud voices broke the .stillness, 

‘That is your proper fare, man. I avHI not be 
imposed upon. I’ll call a policeman,’ shrilled a 
hard Amice, distinctly audible tiiruugh the Avindoir. 

Mrs Hargraves took a violent fit of coughing, 
Miss Stott uttered a loud ‘Ahem !’ while '\ViUie 
laughed. Only Jiliss Hargraves looked pained, AA'hile 
her face Unshed slightly. 

‘Call yourself a lady, do yon?’ .shouted the en- 
raged cabby. ‘Bringiu’ a pore chu]) two long miles 
in a pour of rain, after ’avin’ ’alf a miie’.s jaunt to 
the ’ouse, an’ to offer a man tAvo shillin’ ! ’ 

‘It isn’t half a mile from your rank to my place, 
and ’ 

The argument ran high— .so high that Willie went- 
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to Uie door and inleriered. By 'wliatever means lie 
made peace none of die listening women knew ; 
but it was witli a very extensive smile that Miss 
Bayne sailed into the drawing-room. 

‘ [ ’in all in a Hurry,’ siie said as she shook hands 
effusively with IMrs llai'graves, and kissed Ada after 
a gushing fashion ; IMiss Hargraves she scarcely 
noticed. ‘Those London cal nnen are such a dread- 
fulljr rough lob—- -dreadfully ! — How do you do, Miss 
Iviver-^'? I think I met some cousins of yours at 
die Schwiizerliorn Hotel when I Avas in Switzer- 
land.’ Slie said it all in a breath, and, Avithout 
waiting for an answer, l.hrcw henself gracefully into 
a big ann-cbair. — ‘ Really, it (piite put me out,’ she 
said, beginning to draAV off her long gloA'cs. ‘ It takes 
a man to deal Avith those Avretched people;’ and 
she thre-AV an admiring glance at 'Willie. 

She Avas a shoAA’y, handsome woman, of a coarse, 
high-coloured type. Her dress Avas solidly hand- 
some, eA’erydiing of the lie.st, A’’et the general effect 
AA’as far from being sati.sfactory. There Avere too 
many feathers on her toque, too much jeAvellery 
on her throat. Pier arms Avere loaded Avith brace- 
lets that jingled as she moA’'ed her hands. Pier 
voice was a.s3crtive, and her accent had more than 
a touch (.)[ Boav Bells about it. Nevertheles.s, she 
AA'as a handsome, prosperous-looking .young AA^oman, 
and one Avhom some men miglit admire. 

Mi.ss Siod sympathised Avith her, and gradually 
droAv her brother into the little ring round the 
visitor’s chair, Avhile Mrs IlargraA’es for the first 
time addressed herself to Letty. 

‘My son is hoping to get a share in Faker’s,’ she 
said in a chqirecatovy voic.e. ‘ It Avill be a very 
great matter for him if he. succeeds.’ 

Letty had seated herself on a Ioav chair clo.se to 
the couch Aipou Avhich the scmi-inAuilid reclined. 
Khe resolved to unike herself agreeable. Her re- 
ception by the family had chilled her; but she 
made alloAvances, knoAving that the ethics of the 
circles in Avhich the.y moved AA’ere not those of her 
OAvn people ; and Willie Avas so much better than 
his family. BesideSj Mrs prargraA'es AA'as an old lady, 
and she was a sulferer — rhat avhs evident ; although, 
had Lettice noticed it, her apjAetite AA’-as of the best. 

‘I hope he will succeed,’ Lettice said, Avith her 
wivid smile. ‘ He deseiwes it.’ 

‘Indeed ho does,’ said his mother, Avith a sigh. 
‘ But he don’t ahvays .see Avhat is best for him ; he 
takes and stamhs in his own light, poor PViilie!’ 
And she sighed. 

Lettice did not quite knoAV hoAv to reply ; there- 
fore she uttered a sympathetic murmur, and the 
lady went on. ‘ Peojde must look to the future in 
this Avorld, nob to the gratification of a moment. 
It’s a foolish thing to be led aAA'ay by fancies. 
Don’t you think so, Miss EiA’-ers ?’ 

Lettice replied that it altogether depended upon 
circumstances. 

‘You AA’-as country-bred, Mi-ss Eivers?’ the lady 
inquired, ‘I understand that your father was a 
jiarson?’ • , 


SomehoAV or other the term jarred. Letty ’s 
colour rose as she said quietly that her father 
had been rector of Woolwrych, and her grand- 
father Bishop of Churton. 

‘Dear me! and you haAm to earn your living?’ 
cried the old Avoman. ‘I al\A’ays thought that 
bishops and the like died rich.’ 

Lettice felt her cheeks burn. ‘ My grandfather’s 
position at the head of a diocese Avliieh AA^as far 
from being Avealthy caused him to spend so much 
of his personal means as to leaA-e his family poor,’ 
she said, feeling that she was gratifying an im- 
pertinent curiosity wdiich she ought to have passed 
OA’-er unnoticed. But this AA'as Willie’s mother, and 
a full knoAvledge of his future Avife’s family Avas 
due to the mother of her fiance. 

‘ Well, you do surprise me ! ’ the old lady said. 
‘And I snjipose your pa Avasii’t much of a busines.s 
man either V 

‘My father’s parochial duties took np all his 
time,’ Letty aiisAA’-ered. ‘He trusted othens, and 
found his confidence misplaced.’ 

‘ Dear, dear 1 People can fool aAvay their means 
in an extraordinary Away,’ Mrs Hargraves ansAvered, 
shaking her head.: ‘I suppose he hadn’t anything 
to leaA'e you — noAV?’ 

Again Letiy AA'as obliged to remind herself that 
this Avas Willie’s mother. 

‘ There was very little— about a thousand pounds ; 
perhaps not so much,’ she said, ‘I haA'e about* 
thirty pounds a year. One can’t just live upon 
that, you knoAA'.’ 

‘But a thousand pounds AV'ould be the making 
of Willie!’ cried his mother hastily. ‘It’s just 
Avhat Avould put him into the business on the neAv 
standing. Does he knoAv you have got so much ? ’ 

The old AVoman Avas eager, excited. She bent 
foi’Avard and looked hungrily at the girl, aa'Iio felt 
strangely surprised. Money Avas the last thing, 
Avhich she took into con.sideralion, and with this 
old Avoman it appeared to be the one tiling needful. 

‘ I never told him. ludei-d, he never asked,’ 
Letty replied truthfully. ‘But I don’t think I can 
touch that money ; it is only mine for life, 1 knoAv 
so lit tie about business matters, ilrs Hargraves.’ 

‘That’s a pity.’ The old lady shook her head. 
‘A Avife Avith business habits is a great help to a 
businessman.’ 

Letty tried not to feel crushed ; and then Miss 
Hargraves timidly approached. 

‘ Do you take sugar, Miss Eiv'ers ? ’ she asked in 
her plaintive A'oice. 

Tea Avas a moj-e formal function than Letty had 
expected, IMiss Bayne dominating the scene. Her 
assertWe manners, her loud laughter, the, rustle of 
her dress AA'heu .she moA'ed — everything appeared to 
get on the girl’s nerves and jar them ; but she tried 
her best to keep herself in hand, and Willie all at 
once seemed to rememlier her. Possibly, AA'hen he 
looked into the SAA'eet, mobile little face, with its 
delicate tints and gracious refinement, his heart 
may have smote him just a little. 
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Then tliere was a great cloaking and tucking up 
of Miss Bajuie’s gorgeous gown in the hall, and a 
whistling for cabs, in which Willie took a very 
prominent part. It was a relief when the magni- 
ficent young woman departed. 

‘ Don’t you think her very handsome and very 
bright?’ Miss Stott inquired gushingly, as she sat 
down beside Lattice for the first time. ‘She knows 
SO mueh, ! Has had such a brilliant education, and. 
lias travelled ! How it does brigliten up any one ! 
Don’t you think so?’ she went on, without wait- 
ing for Letty’s reply. ‘ Maud Bayne has been my 
great friend for years — years. We know all there 
is to he known about her. — Ob, Willie, did you hear 
her say she is going to help at that great bazaar 
which one of the Princesses is to open early next 
month ? Every one is to wear a dress out of his- 
tory, and she ’s to go as — as — Court Lady of the 
Reformation.’ 

Lettice did not correct her, hut she smiled 
.slightly ; and the other went on singing the prai.ses 
of her idol until Willie laughingly hade lier talk 
about sometliing else. 

Then came supper, and time to return to London 
town and Imsy life. 

]\Iis3 Hargraves w'as sympathetic. 

‘Oh, Miss Rivers! you cannot possibly go out 


wdthout a w'aterproof. You must positively take 
the loan of mine,’ she cried eagerly. ‘It will be 
the very greatest pleasure to me if you accept it,’ 

Letty murmured something as to how she was t.3 
X’eturn it. 

Miss Stott struck in. 

‘ Leave it in the waiting-room at the station,’ she 
said. ‘ The woman there knows me.’ 

‘But it is Miss. Hiirgrave.s’ cloak,’ Letty returned. 

‘Willie, why don’t you take a cab?’ Susan cried, 
her face flimhing slightly. 

‘Nonsense,’ Mks Stott pi’otested. ‘ It is only a 
step to the station ; and then Miss Rivenshas your 
waterproof,’ 

‘A cab would he unnecessary extravagance,’ said 
Mrs Hargraves in her hoarse voice. ‘ It ’s only a 
few' minutes’ walk to the traiiij even if you can’t 
get a tram.’ 

Letty .said nothing ; only she blamed henself for 
not having tried sufficiently hard to make these 
people understand her. She felt both depressed and 
di.ssati.sried Avitli her day. She was rather fluttei'ed 
when Susan Hargraves dropped a hasty kiss upon 
her cheek as she listened the cloak round her neck. 
‘ I think Willie a very fortunate man, deaf,’ she said 
in a trembling whisper. 

{To he continued.) 


OUR NEGLECTED CANALS. 


“'IHAT a melancholy spectacle is pre- 
I aented to the traveller who, in 
!! journeying aliout England, comes 
'l again and again, especially in the 
Midlauds and the south, upon canals 
wdiich appear to have fallen into a 
state of di.suse ! What a pity it seems that such 
groat works, which must have taken years and the 
toil of thousands of men to construct, should now 
be so little needed ! 

Such neglect have our inland waterways met 
with during the past twenty years that they seem 
to be the relics of some past civilisation. No longer 
adapted to the uses of present-day requirements, 
looked upon as things which have served their pur- 
]jose and are now .struck off tlie active list of modern- 
day metlinds of transit, they appear to have been 
delegated to a back seat as slow and cuinber.some, as 
.dlogvt her unsuitable, in fact, for the hustle and bustle 
which characterise the means of transport of to-day. 

It i.s fdl the more depressing wdieii, on the map, 
Gur canals prc-sent such a fine means of communica- 
tion from one place to another. They make qnit.e 
a network of waterways, joining rivers here, linking 
town.s together there, and making it possible to 
journey from one end of the country to the other, 
and from the oast coast to the west. And yet, in 
spite of the advantages which the general use of 
them wotild mean, many have been allowed to sink' 
into a state bordering on stagnation and decay. 


The Prime Minis! er .said in December last that 
‘few things are more capable of benciiting both 
town and country than the development, if it 
can be developed, of our system of canals. It will 
facilitate transit ; it will open markets ; it will bring 
town and country together. We have, therefore, , 
resolved to ask the King to appoint a Royal Ooni- 
mission to inquire into the whole question.’ From 
a list prejiared by Mr Liomd B. Wells, M.lnst.O.E., 
it appears tliat tlie English canals and inland 
navigations have a total length of three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-four miles, of wh ich four hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles are more or lcs.3 derelict, 
and one thousand three hundred and ninety -nine 
miles are controlled by I'ailway companies. 

What twenty or thirty years ago were thriving 
ways of communication and transit between all the 
large centres of population in the country are now 
very little used, 'fhe hustle and life have been 
succeeded l)y the calm and quiet of death, "Where 
the barges used to cleave tlie waters in can almost 
continuous stream, it is now on some canals almost 
the exception to see one. The tow-paths are often 
thistle-covered, the trees overhang the banks, the 
waters are partially or w'holly covered with weeds 
and water- flowers, and there is nothing to stay the 
growth now that the barges no longer creep slcailih' 
along and keep the channel clear. On too many 
of our waterways all is silent save for the singing 
of the birds in the trees and the cries of the bov.s 
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enjoying tlieinfcelves to tlieir liearts’ content , in tlie 
lazy waters. 

Wtiat a contrast tliis state of things offers to the 
l)u.=!tlc whicli is foiiBcl on the canals of the Con- 
tinent ! Compared, to the inland waterways of 
France, Belginin, Austria, Germany, and Holland, 
tho.se of Great Britain are almost out of the running. 
Of all the countries where canals form part of the 
means' of communication and tramsport, our own 
land shows least of all. 

AVhere in recent yeans oiir expenditure on canals 
and their increase has been almost nil, France has 
been going ahead rapidly, expenditure under this 
head on works now being constructed or contem- 
plated being no le.ss than twenty million pounds. 
Austria-Hungary is also forging ahead rapidly in 
this direction ; canal construction in that empire 
during the next seven years will, it is estimated, 
cost .some ten million poiuidis. Belgium has ex- 
pended fifteen million pounds during the first 
quarter of a century, and the Prus.sian Parliament 
is considering new schemes which will total to a 
like sum. Where the United ICingdom can show 
a length of nearly , four thorxsand mile.s of inland 
w.aterway.s, France nearly doubles that number 
■witln seven thoiisand five hundred miles, Germany 
can boast of six thousand 'two hundred and fifty, 
and go-ahead Belgium nearly twelve hundred and 
fifty. This means that the United Kingdom has 
one mile of canal to every thii'fcy-tliree and three- 
quarter miles of territory, France one in twenty- 
seven and a quarter, Germany one in thirty-three 
' and a third, and Belgium one in nine. This com- 
parison points, to an unhealthy state, of, affairs with, 
regard to this country. Hoav is it, that tlie canal- 
trade, of the United Kingdom has lapsed nvhile that 
of other countries has been progressing, by leaps and 
bomidsl 

The great use made by foreign manufacturens 
of their canal sy, stern enables them to bring raw 
materials to their factories, and to send the ffuLshed 
product to the port.s at such cheap rates, for sale 
abroad, that it i,s ea,sy to iuider.sl,and why goods of 
foreign production are in .some ea.ses underselling 
the Briti.sh-iuade article in our own market.';. In 
Germany, also, the great im]>oTiance of camds is fully 
realised and acted upon. In that empire, during 
the thirty years, the number of canal and 
river boats fins increased by 30 per cent., atid their 
carrying capacity hy 150 per cent. The large in- 
crease in the use of canal-boafcs propelled by steam 
has resulted in the reduction of the cost of trans- 
port by quite one-half, less than a farthing being 
the present carriage of one ton per mile. 

Canals, compared to railways, are a much cheaper 
means of transport, especially for heavy goods. A 
canal-ship of some five hundred tons will carry a.9 
much goods as fifty railway wagons. It is cheaper 
by quite one-third in carriage per ton. Only one- 
thirtieth of the haullng-power necessary on level 
railways is required. Another great adv’-antage is 
that the canal-boat can load and unload at any 


place on the route, and the expenditure for men 
and materials is much Imver. 

Now that the motor-engine has beer, brouglit to such 
a state of perfection, the vista before tlie enterprising 
canal companies is decidedly briglitening. Up to 
quite recent times the chief reason advanced against 
sending goods by canal wa.s the extreme .slowness and 
. length of time taken on a long journey. This reason, 
now that motor-barges are rapidly coming into more 
common use, should soon be a thing of the past. 

Considering the success canals have met with on 
the Continent, it seems a great pity that they have 
not been taken up in this country with the intere.st 
that they deserve. Many hold to the opinion that 
the railway companie.s are to blame for this negli- 
gence. Although partly so, this is not entirely the 
case. Of the four thousand miles of navigable 
canals in the United Kingdom, only one thon- 
,sand four hundred, in round numbers, are mvned 
by the great railway corporations, the remainder 
being held by the various canal conipanle,.s. The 
railway magnates are to hhune, however, for attempt- 
ing to stiiie an indirstry ndiich threatened them 
with serious competition in , goods traffic, and they 
seem to be, going,, against their own interests in 
keeping their holdings in such a , condition of disuse. 

But now that a spirit of unrest is prevailing in 
the world of locomotion , (new methods being tried 
here and new systems there of cut ling down ex- 
penses and furnishing new means of tr!ins])orl), }»ei'- 
Inqjs the railway companie,? will once again turn their 
attention to the, canals, as a means of transmitting 
goods at cheaper rates than at pre,sent, and : at the 
.same time relieve tlieir lines of , the state of con- 
ge.3tiou into which they often get. If the canal com- 
panies proper, too, co\il,d only liave infused into them 
a little of, the energy which prevails amongst the 
canal officials of the Continent, there is no reason 
why this, industry should not once again be placed: 
on a sound footing. Granted tlu.s, every one. should 
benefit. Goods would cost less in transit ; employ- 
ment could be found for many a man "who know.s not 
now where to earn his daily bread ; iudusiries which 
at pre,sent are being hard hit by foreign competition 
would jmosper again, for the cost of carriage would 
be lessened and the difference taken oil the retail 
cost of the home-produced article, and the declining 
industry of barge-building would receive a fillip. 

During the past few years interest in our inland 
Avaterways has I’evived somewhat. A Government 
Commissionhas been appointed. Chambers of Com- 
merce have taken up the question and have advocated 
the transference of the canals to a national trust. 
This may he taken as a sign of the times. Whether 
it would be the better policy to nationalise the canals 
i,s doubtful; but, anyivay, it shoivs a reawakening 
to the possibilities of one of our great means of trans- 
port, and, from the renewed interest, the result may 
be that in a few years our inland waterways may 
comi)are much more favourably with those of 
France, Belgium, and Germany, to mention only 
three canal States, than they do at present. 
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TWO MASTEES OP F E E 0 E. 

By ‘Thormanby,’ Author of Kings of the limiting -Field j Kings of the Bod, Bifl.e, and Gun, &e. 


N the oh! duelling daj's the pistol was 
always a more popular weiipon in 
England than the sword, and there 
wais consequently never the same 
inducement to cultivate a mastery 
of the art of swordsmanship as there 
lias heen, and still is, in France. But fencing was 
considered an essential part of an English gentle- 
man’s education, at any rate up to the dose of George 
the Third’s reign ; and for upwards of eighty years 
tliere was no name lietter known in the fashionable 
world than that of the Angelos, father and son. 
•Not to have taken lessons of Angelo Avas considered 
a slur upon the reputation of any man who aspired 
to a place in the hcmt monde. The elder Angelo, 
whose real name was Dominico Angelo Malevolti 
Treniamondo, was a native of Leghorn, and from his 
youth was remarkable for his singularly graceful 
hgure and handsome features, as well as his extra- 
ordinary skill ill horsemanship and swordsmanship. 

The incident whidi led to his visiting England 
was a romantic one. 

While at Paris a distinguished nobleman invited 
all the, best swordsmen of the city to a tournament 
at liis hotel. , Angelo was one of those who accepted 
the invitation ; > and just as he was entering the 
salon,: Mistress Peg Woflington, the celebrated 
actress,, then at the zenith of her fame, who had 
already made the acquaintance of the handsome 
Italian, stepped forward and presented him with a 
bouquet, at the same time e.xpresrdng a hope that 
he might Aviii. Every one Avas surprised at this 
striking mark of favour from the reigning belle, 
who bad all the notabilities of the day at her feet ; 
but Angelo, with a graceful bow, fastened the 
bouquet over Iris heart, and said gallantly, ‘ Madame, 
this I Avill protect against all comers.’ 

And he kept his word, for though the most 
expert swordsmen of the time Avere opposed to 
him, not one of them succeeded in touching a 
single leal of the bouquet. 

It Avas at the iiivitalion of the gay and volatile 
Peggy that Angelo came over to England. At first 
Angelo was only knoAvn professionally as a riding- 
master, and in that capacity his success AA’^as sudden 
and surprising. Before he had been established 
eighteen nionfclis he Avas patronised by the first fami- 
lies, and was making tAvo thousand pounds a year ; 
and Avheu ho reached the height of his fame and 
prosperity his income Avas dose upon five thousand. 

Then he married, and his marriage Avas of a piece 
Avith the rest of liis romantic life. One eA'eningj 
as he and Peg Wollington Avere sitting together iii a 
box at Drury Lane, Peggy culled hi.s attention to a 
very beautiful girl in a bo.x opposite. Angelo looked 
across and saAV a face Avhich from that nioinent' 
haunted him. lie could not rest till he had been 
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introduced to the young lady, avIio turned out to be 
a Miss Masters. Tlie gallant Italian wooed and Avon 
her. She became his Avife, and Avherever they went 
together they Avere pronounced the handsomest 
couple in the kingdom. 

All this wdiile Angelo had been knoAvn to be 
a splendid swordsman, but lie only gave lessons 
in fencing as a favour. The folloAving incident, 
hoAvcA^er, gained liim such a name as a master of 
bis weapon that he found it would be proli table to 
take up fencing professionally. A Dr Keys, reputed 
to be the best fencer in Ireland, challenged Angelo 
to a public trial Avitli the foils. The match came 
oil’ at the Thatched House Tavern, St James’s 
Street, in the ptresence of a large and fashionable 
company, including many lad ie.s. The doctor, a 
tall, atldelic man, weariiig a huge Avig, appeared 
on the scene Avithout coat or Avaistcout, his great, 
brawny arms bared to the shoulder. Angelo looked 
a mere stripling beside him. But the doctor, aa'Iio 
had primed liimsclf Avell with cognac hefox’eliancl, 
depended more upon sheer strengtli than science to 
wdnhim the victory. The Avily Italian let the big 
Irishman exhaust himself in a series of furious but 
futile a-ssaults, then Avith singular rapidity amP dex- 
terity planted upwards of a dozen nio.st iralpable 
hits upon his enraged adversary, and aa'rs hailed the 
winner Avith tremendous plaudits. From that time, 
he Avas besieged Avith aristocratic pupils, and his 
income Avas doubled. 

His succes.s procured him many i)rufes»ional 
enemies, hoAvever, and his son Harry tells the 
folloAving story of an adventure of his father’s in 
Paris: ‘There Avas a French olficer whom ixiy 
father met there Avho boasted of being a first-rate 
fencer. Motives of jealousy induced hiin to AA'aylay 
lay father one night, and he Avas cowardly enough 
to insult and then draAV Ids swprd upon him. My 
father happened to be only armed With •Acoiitean de 
chassc, a short, small, edged sword usually worn in 
undress ; but lie acted oil the defensive for some 
lime, when at last he made a home-thrust at the 
officer, who fell directly, groaning, and at the time 
tliere was every reason to think that he. was mortally 
AvoLuided. The officer Aims taken homo. The next 
day my father Avaited on him, Avhen, to liis siu'prise, 
although it Avas thought that there aa^is A^ery little 
hope of his adversary’,s recoA’ery, still, though he 
lay in bed gasping, there Avas not that alteration 
in hi.s countenance which might ho e.xpccted. My 
father instantly suspected he must have had a 
cuiras.g, and, throAving oft the hed-clotlics, .‘suddenly 
discovered the disgraceful stratageui to Avhieh he 
had resorted. Tlii.s anecdote I have aho heard niy 
father mention : that Avlien fencing Avith kfarshal 
Stixe, who Avas a scholar of Tailligori’s, the Marshal, 
being displeased at a hit he had received, took nry 
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futlier—iiot a little inan---in his arms and walked 
round the room with him as if he had been a child.’ 

Angelo now purchased of Lord Delaval the large 
man.sion known as Carlisle House, just off Soho 
Srptare, and erected there a spacious riding-school 
and; fencing-saloon. It was the custom for noble- 
men and gentlemen to send their awkward soms to 
board with Angelo at one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty guineas a year— very high terms for those 
days — to be licked into shape, and there were some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty of these ‘ unlicked 
cubs,’ as Angelo called them, residing with him at 
the same time. Carlisle House became a reude'/.vous 
for all the wits and celebrities of the day, and 
the Italian fencing-master’s dinners were renowned. 
The elder Angelo lived to the great age of eighty- 
seven, enjoying respect, prosperity, and the posse.s- 
sion of all his faculties to the last. Indeed, so little 
impaired wa.? his bodily vigour that he gave a 
lesson in fencing the very day before his sudden 
and unexpected death. 

I may add that Angelo’s seat on horseback was 
so fine and graceful that he was engaged by the 
American painter Benjamin lYo-st to sit for the 
equestrian figure of William III. in the well-known 
picture of the Battle of the Boyne, and was also 
the sculptor’.s model fur the equestrian .statue of the 
same monarcli in Merrion Square, Dublin. 

His son Harry, the younger Angelo, followed 
worthily in his father’s footsteps. He was witty 
and agreeable, a perfect gentleman, educated at 
Eton, and well qualified to play hi.s part creditably 
among the creme de la crerne of tlie world of fashion 
and s})ort. The list of Harry Angelo’s pupils 
included half the peerage, and he held a position in 
society which no fencing-master, with the single 
exception of his own father, could ever boast of 
before or since. The wild Lord Barrymore was 
very , fond, of Harry Angelo. In his Bemmimnce.% 
,, the famous fencer gives the following as an 
instance of Lord Barrymore’s extravagance and 
eccentricity. Describing his lordshi])’s le.ssons 
in fencing, Angelo says; ‘On onr third set-to 
he: was provided with two new white kerseymere 
jackets, one for himself and another for me ; 
when, after the caiip d’m'a'f, he rang the bell 
; and desired Trebby, his valet, to bring him the 
blacking-pot. This was placed on the floor, and Ins 
lurd.diip, dipping the end of his foil in the liquid, 
and inviting me to do the same, with hi.s usual 
exclamation, “Fair-play’s a jewel,” we recommenced, 
and after thrusting at each other for an hour, left ofl' 
spotted all oyer like the skin of the leopard. This 
extravagant foll.y, which cost him new jackets each 
lesson, continued for some time, in spite of all my 
remonstrances ; ho swearing he would never cease 
until he had made .Angelo as black as Diavolo.’ 

Hairy xlngelo was as popular at the east as at the 
west of Temple Bar. llis roenu-s at the, veneriible 
Paulk Head Tavern, Oateaton Street, were crowded, 
and he wa.s instructor in swordsmanship to the Oily 
of London Light Horse Volunteer.^, a fine body of 


cavalry raised l.q' the City men at the time of the 
invasion panic. 

Like his falher, Harry lived to a ripe old age — 
he wa.s eighty when he died. But for many years 
previously he had retired from London life, and 
passed the evening of his days in a snug little 
cottage which he had puvcha.sed, about two miles 
from Bath. Tliere, with no other company tliau 
his pet poodle and hi,s guitar — except when .some 
old patron piaid him a passing visit, wlien there was 
always a bottle of rare old port forthcoming to 
celebrate the occasion — Harry Angelo ammsed him- 
self by jotting down his reminiscences of the various 
scenes in wliich he had played a part and the 
notable characters with whom he had mingled in 
the course of his professional career. And he had 
hobnobbed with the very highest : had shared in 
the revels of the Prince. Regent and their Royal 
Higline!3.ses the Dukes of Su3.sex and York, and 
entertained mavqni.ses, earls, and barons at his 
own table. Indeed, to dine or sup with Harry 
Angelo at his snug little crib was considered a 
high privilege, though tlie fare was nolliiiig more 
sumptuous than a broiled steak and a bottle of old 
port. The ]»arty never consisted of more than four 
besides himself. One quartette Harry tells us of 
mu.st have been a lively one : Theodore Hook, 
Lord Byron, John Jackson (‘The Emperor of 
Pugilism’), and Jack Bannister (‘The King of 
Comedians’), Strange contrast between these 
scenes and the quiet .solitude of the little eounlry 
cottage, where, almost forgotten by the world, the 
last great fencing-master in England passed peace- 
fully away ! 


SEllENATA. 

Ali, tilings on sea and shore 
Have souglit their rest : 

The mew his aerie, love ; 

The hawk his nest. 

For day siiriiig evermore 
Dark sliore and .sea 

All wait aweary, love — 

And I for thee. 

Faint clouds on silent wing 
Fleet o’er tlie moon; 

’Mid their rocks Availing, love. 

The night- Avinds croon ; 

Stand, s the clitF glinimeriiig 
To the dim skies; 

The .stars are failing, loA'e — 

And my heart dies. 

Hush ! from the vapoury drift, 

Where sleep, s the vale, 

Comes softly wending, loA'e, 

A phantom pale ; 

A Avhite form stealing SAA'ift 
Near— -near —more near. 

Ah, pain hath ending, loA'e, 

When Loax is here ! 

C. H. Ft L. EussklT/. 
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one particular direction natural Iris- 
differs unaccountably from its 
sister sciences. The historical aspect 
strangely enough, has been 
almost completely neglected, though 
reasons for this are perhaps not far 
to seek. Animals or birds of a new or strange 
species, when brought for the first time from remote 
regions to a European country, were frequently 
in those unscientific olden days confounded with 
somewhat similar species that were already known. 

In the case of particularly novel animals — as, for 
instance, the elephant or the giraffe — such mistakes 
could not be made ; but with creatures closely re- 
lated or with, marks less distinguishing, error was 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The uncertainty which exists as to t/he primary 
introduction of many now well-known wild aiumals 
into England should have, although appareruly it 
has not, given an added glamour to this byway of 
a great science. 

Many romantic incidents are attached to the story 
of the gorilla, and the first living specimen which is 
known to have been introduced into England does 
not: lack a setting of interest. The existence of 
the gorilla had at the time been for some years 
indisputable. A skeleton of one liad been sent to 
England in 1851, and a specimen in spirits adorned 
the British Museum. But the first living animal 
Ijclonged to a travelling showman, who in 18(50 
exhibited it- as a chimpanzee. Unfortunately, its 
proprietor’s misiake Avas not discovered unLil a 
] holograph of the animal was shown after its 
dealli. In 1376 a young one arrh’ed in England, 
being on its tvay to (.lermany, and several specimens 
have at intervals been shown in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society ; but all, despite the utmost care 
and attention, have lived but for the shortest space 
of time in a climate so uncongenial to them. 

The rhinoceros has now been known in England 
for nearly two and a quarter centuries. It- ha.s been 
traced ivith certainty as far back as 1GS4, foi- the 
newsletters in the summer of that year record the 
jS'u. 43S. — -YoLi. IX. llights 


arrival in. London of a living specimen, the first 
ever seen in England. It was put up for sale by 
auction in the old-fashioned manner by the burning 
of an inch of candle. A I\Ir Langley, an enter- 
prising amusement caterer of the time, purchased 
the animal for two thousand three hundred anil 
twenty pounds, paying five hundred ]>ounds as a 
deposit. Being, however, unable to raise the re- 
mainder of the sum, he could not complete the pur- 
chase, and forfeited the deposit and the rhinoceros. 
It was again offered by auction, but the owners could 
not find a purchaser ; they therefore exhibited it, 
and, as the gossipy old records tell us, made fifteen 
pounds a day by charging visitors * twelve ponce 
apiece’ for a sight. As much as two .shillings had 
to be given for the privilege of a ride. This ivas 
not the earliest specimen seen in Europe, though 
it is probahle that, since the days of the ancient 
Homans only one other living example had been 
seen by untravelled Europeans-~--the famous, animal 
sent from, India to King Emanuel of Portugal in 
1 .5] 3. It iircr, from sketches sent to him from Lishou, 
made his draAving of this animal which was so fan- 
tastically copied by many later artists. So savage 
and unmanageable Avas this rhinoceros that, as 
ill- Beddard tells us, King Emanuel c.on.siderutcly 
sent it as a pre.sent to the Pojte. On the voy.age, 
hoAvever, the beast, in an outburst of fury, sank 
the vessel, thu.'s depriving liis Holiness of a uiii(|ue 
acquisition. In 1739 a rhinoceros aavus exhibited in 
A^arioius European countries ; and again tAvo years 
later another Avas shoAAui. The one Avhose skeh?ton 
CuA'ier examined Avas the fifth seen in modern 
Europe. It died in 1793, Avhen about tAvenly-six 
yeans old, having been brought to Versailles in 1771. 
Three years before it.s death another rhinoceros 
ari”i\’ed in England, sent from the East Indie.s as a 
jiresein to Mr Duuda.?. It was .sold for seven hun- 
dred pounds, to be exhibited at that eighteenth 
centuiy Zoo, the Exeter ’Change. These Avere 
Asiatic species ; the finst African rhinoceros to 
arrive in England, or indeed in Europe, being that 
lodged at the Loudon Zoo in 1868. 

Ac,s'ej't.'crf.] April 21, 1906. 
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Java in llie East Indie?, one of *tlie strangest 
creatures in the Universe, being half a Bird and 
half a Beast, reaches 16 Hands High from the 
Ground ; his Head is like a Bird, and so is his 
Feet . . . his Body is like to the Body of a Deer ; his 
fore-part is covered with Hair like an Ox . . . he 
Eats Iron, Steel, or Stones; he hath 2 Spears 
grows by his side.’ A veiw remarkable creature 
that cassowary must have been. 

Lions and leopards are visitors of much earlier 
date. The latter have been known in England at 
least since 1235, when the Emperor Frederick sent 
three to the King of England. 

Probably the first yak in England was that 
brought from India by Warren Hastings ; whilst 
elands were first imported by the Earl of Derby in 
1840. 

The kiwi, the bird which is in many respects 
the strangest in the world, was brought to England 
probably for the first time in the ‘ fifties.’ 

The coming of the Chinese alligator attracted 
considerable attention in the ‘ eightie.s,’ ccjualled, 
however, by the^ arrival of the finst specimen of the 
Himalayan snow-leopard several years ago — unique 
as perhaps the last species of the cat-tribe to become 
known in the British Isles. 

This is necessarily but the fringe of an entertain- 
ing subject. Many are the odd and amusing stories 
told of the. coming to various countries of strange, 
non-indigenons animals. Such an one is the, story 
of the Japanese and the tigers, although its authen- 
ticity is perhaps not unimpeachable. Many years 
ago, when Japan was still an infant Power, the 
Japanese Custom-House authorities insisted that 
before they could pass two tigers imported for 
exhibition, certain dues must be paid. The show- 
inati declined, telling the officials that as they would 
not let him bring in the tigers without payment of 
clues, he would let them loose, and they could do 
what they liked with them. So it was very grace- 
fully decreed tliat the charges were remitted. 


The giraffe is an importation of much more recent 
date, the first living specimen in England being the 
one sent to King George IV. by Mehemet Ali in 
1827. It survived but a few months in the Eoyal 
Menagerie at Windsor, and nine years elapsed before 
any others reached English .shores. 

Presents from foreign monarchs .' to European 
Sovereigns have frequently been the means of intro- 
ducing new varieties to scientists or to the public. 
Thus the zebra known as Grevy’s zebra was pre- 
.sonfed in 1882 by the Emperor Menelik, then King 
of Shoa, to the President of the French Republic, 
after whom it was named. 

The thirty-seven elephants wdiich accompanied 
Hannibal in his passage of the Alps have passed 
into history, with the ecpially famorts one which the 
Caliph sent as a gift to the Emperor Charles the 
Great. Their introduction into England is a matter 
of much later date ; hut as long ago as the times 
of the later Stuarts they Avere often to he seen as 
attractions at the English fairs. 

The liippopotainus is a much more recent im- 
portation. The first ever seen in England since 
primeA'al times was landed in 1850. It w’^as pro- 
cured specially for the Zoological Society^ AAffiieh 
had preAuously made many futile efforts to obtain 
one. Captured as a' three-days-old calf bn air island 
in the White Nile, it Avas brought AAoth great care 
to England, and coiiAmyed by special train to London. 
Altliongh the first hippopotamus in Europe,- AAmst of 
Constantinople, for fifteen centuries, it Ih'ed in the 
Gardens tAventy-eight years. Three years after its 
arrival it was joined by a mate, and in the course of 
many years three cal A’es Avere born to them. 

I have been unable to trace the cassoAAmry in 
England farther back than the reign of Queen 
Anne. It is recorded that one aa^s then exhibited 
in a booth at BartholomeAV Fair, and . Professor 
Henry Jiorley in his Memoirs of that ancient 
institution has preserved ite quaint description ; 
‘The Noble Cas/ietettre, brought from the Island of 


CHAPTER IV 


» FOLLOWED General Meyer doAvn 
the dark coii'idor, stretching out 
my arms to protect myself from 
imaginary obstacles. The General 
seemed to know the AA'ay Avell, for 
he never troubled to strike a light 
uren Avhen the darkness became absolute. Pre- 
sently we came to a narroAv slit in the masonry, 
Avhich admitted a faint but Avelcomc gleam fi-om 
the .snoAv-lit night AAuthout. I could just see that 
Ave AAmre at the foot of a circular stone stainAvay, and 
this Ave mounted. At the top a heavy, iron -studded 
door gave on to a corridor, and after a long and 
highly intricate meandering we found ourselves 
outside the billiard -room door, . 


The sound of voices Avitliin met our ears, and I 
AA'a.s about to enter, Avhen the General checked me 
Avith a hand on my arm and a finger on his oavii lips. 
EAudently the policy of eavesdropping Avas not con- 
fined to the King’s enemies. Disagreeable though 
it Avas to participate in such an odious .practicey 
I realised that the proceeding aaus one in which I 
AA'as rather a spectator than an actor, and that I had 
no more right to object to this method of procedure 
than an onlooker at a game of cards has a right to 
call attention to an irregularity in the play. After 
all, [ reflected, the situation perhaps AA'as .sufficiently 
serious to justify this meeting of guile by guile; 
and honour, like morality, Avas largely an affair of 
latitude and longitude. 
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THE TWENTY- 

Tlie first voice I Ireard was that of the Princess 
Matliihle. There rvas no laiigliter in her tones 
now, bnt the quavering excitement of scornful 
anger. 

‘You call yonrself a priest,’ she said hitterly, 
‘and you are ignorant of a priest’s first duty — 
obedience.’ 

‘Who told you a priest’s first duty was 
obedience?’ was the calm retort in a singularly 
deep voice. 

‘ I know it,’ wa.s the inconsequent reply. ‘ Is 
not discipline the very backbone 'of the Church? 
Wlio are you to set yourself up against the Arch- 
bishop of 'Weidenbriick ?’ 

‘1 am a man,’ replied the deep voice, ‘and I 
have a conscience.’ 

‘A conscience that rebels against authority,’ 
countered the Princess contemptuonsly, ‘and you 
call yonrself a good Catholic ! ’ 

‘I would sooner be a good man than a good 
Catholic.’ 

‘Bah ! you talk like a perniciou.s heretic.’ 

‘A daughter should obey her parents,’ retorted 
the other; ‘yet there are things which you would 
refuse — and rightly— to do at your father’s bidding. 
Man is imperfect, and absolute authority is a thing 
to be entrusted to few. Because the Archbishop 
Iay.s down an improper course of action for Her 
Alajesty, i.s it necessary that I .should support, hi.s 
erroneons polic)’- by advice which would come from 
my lips, and my lips alone?’ , 

‘M'is,s Anehester, did you ever hear .such casiiis-r 
try?’ cried the .Princess. 

‘It’s no good appealing tome,’ came the cool, 
di.spas.sionate tones of the governes.g ; ‘ you see, I am 
only a pernicious heretic.’ 

‘ But .surely your clergy obey their bi.shop.s?’ 

; ‘Not invariably,’ wa.s Mias A,nche.ster’s dry .but 
truthful answer. ‘But I fail to .see that you have 
much to grumble at. If, as yon say, the Queen is 
a good Catholic, .she will assuredly obey the Areh.- 
bi.shop rather than a subordinate.’ 

‘The Queen i.s a deeply religious woman,’ said 
tlie Princess. ‘She is always having conversations 
with me of a .spiritual nalure, and I know that she 
.sets the welfare of her soul above all things. Her. 
in.stmet is to do right as the Archbishop tells 
her ; hut it i.s hard for her to do her duty with 
this man ,-ilways at her elbow advocating his vile 
theories.’ ■ 

‘'flu; vile theories of conjug.al fidelity and 
]);itrioti,sm,’ added the lavss voice, witlj a touch of 
cairn .scorn. 

‘ Oh, f haUi you ! ’ cried the Prince, ss n’rathfully. 

‘ Li-sten,’ continued the other .sternly ; ‘ yon 
say it is the Queen’s duty to play her husband 
false, to betray hi.^ plan.s to another who wi.she.s to 
u.siirp his throne. Are the.se thing.« in accordance 
with your abstract ideas of virtue, or are the}'’ 
justified liy some great moral delinquency on the 
King’.s part ? ’ ■■ 

‘ lie Is an athei.st.’ 


■SECOND KARL. 

‘ He is a freethinker who lias quari'elled with the 
Archbishop... His theological view.s may be regret- 
table ; but on the .subject of hi.^ qaarrcl, far too 
delicate a matter for your e.aiv, 1 hold that Ili.s 
Majesty was unquestionably in the right.’ 

‘ Time-server ! ’ 

I heard the impatient stamp of a foot, f uni tlie 
. male voice answered ’with the vibration of ri.<ing 
anger. 

‘Foolish girl,’ it cried, ‘what have you to do 
noth politics? What do you know of the world 
and its wickedness at your years '? Go hack to the 
Mariencastel and ’pray God on ycuir bended krieca 
to deliver you from the fault.s of your race; pride, 
temper, and ungoveriiahlc amhiLion.’ 

But the Prill ce.=s was not to he cowed, and there 
was a fearless reiteration of the opyirobrious epithet, 
‘Time-server ! ’ 

I saw my companion’s face wrinkle into a smile 
of infinite anmsemcnl. Suddenly 1 lieani .stej’is 
approaching down the corridor, and without a 
moment’s hesitation the General thrust me into the 
shado’w of a pilaster, and flattened himself agaiu.sfc 
the wall by ray side. The approaching indi%'idnal 
was the Grand Duke Fritz. His black beard tlirnst 
viciously in front of him, his hared white teeth, 
his gleaming eye, and luiiTied, rolling gait, pre- 
sented a picture of unedifying and im controllable 
passion. Without glancing to left or right he. 

. made straight for the billiard-roora and flung open 
the door. 

. ‘Is that cursed priest here?’ he demanded. 

‘ I ’re searched the wliole Brun-varad fur lii.s vulture, 
face—— Ah ! there he i.s.’ Gheying the pressure of 
General Meyer’s hand,! entered the hilliard-room 
with him. The .scene that met our gaiv might 
have been a prearranged tablean, so dramatic wa.s 
its. disposition, so efiectively Averc the figure, s po.'sed. 
On one side. of the fully lighted hilliard-table stood 
the two ladies, the Princess .and the governess, 
the dark Gri inlander and the fair English girl. At 
the rough, threatening intrusion of the Grand Duke 
they had joined hands with an instinct of mutual 
support in the face of pn.^sililt: violence. On the 
other side of the table, hi.s hvi’fad hack io'vards ns, 
was the Grand Duke, Ills whoh; attitude menacing 
and furious. Beyond, and facing u.=!, wa.s a tall 
young man of about five-and-iwciity, dri;s.-r-(;d in the 
long black garments of ;i piie-st. lli,s forolicad was. 
. lofty, his cheek-bones |.)rominent, his nose high and 
aquiline. It was a p;de, proud face, with big Hash- 
ing eyes and a mouth that .seemed readier for scorn 
and rebuke than comfort or tenderness. .Not one of 
the four noticed our quiet eni.ry. a 

^ Schi'einhund r spluttcu-tMl the Grand Dttke, using 
the deadliest insult in his vei’hal armoury, ‘you 
told the King that the Queen and I were listening 
underneath the Sdiv'Hijcnhrmnier.' 

‘Your Royal IIiglines.s is mistaken,’ replied the 
priest calmly. ‘ I gave ike Ki'ng no such informa- 
tion, for the simple reason I had no such informatiou 
to give.’ 
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•Liar! You wlieedled our plans out of tlie 
Queen, and then betrayed them.’ 

A faint tinge of colour came into the priest’s pale 
cheeks at this insoleirt reflection on his professional 
reticence, but he controlled himself admirably. 

‘ You are Avrong,’ he answered, ‘ and you have 
only to inquire of Her Majesty to prove your error. 
She made no mention to me of any intention of 
eavesdropping beneath the Schweigenlcammer.^ 

‘Then how Avas it,’ deraanded the Grand Duke 
fiercely, ‘ that Avhen, AAuth my assistance, she had 
climbed lip into the shaft of the Zauhm'-tisch, 
the mechanism of the cursed thing A\-as put in 
motion and Her Majesty caught like a rat in a 
tra].) ? ’ 

'il’here Avas a little gasp of astonishment from 
the Priuccps at the information conveyed in these 
AA'ords, and a gleam of amazement shone in the 
priest’s eyes. He did not ansAA'er, however, hut 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ \Yas it chance, or Avas it treachery ? ’ persisted 
the Grand Duke aggressively. 

‘ Your Iloyal Highness seems to foi’get the exist- 
ence of Providence.’ 

‘ Providence ! Geier-faUcer, A\-hy should Provi- 
dence help you? The Queen is as often on her 
knees as you.’ 

‘The prayers of a righteous man avail much,’ 
quoted the priest scornfully; ‘the prayers of a 
treacherous Avoraan are possibly less effective.’ 

The ansAver Avas SAA'ift and unexpected. Losing 
the remnant of his self-control, the Grand Duke 
struck the priest a lieaA'y hloAV Avitli his right fist. 
The strieken man reeled, but for an instant only. 
Ho AA'as a tall man, and the bloAV Avhich liad been 
meant for his face had only readied his hard, lean 
chest. The light of battle kindled in his eye, and 
fur the moment I feared aa'c AA'ere aliout to Avitness 
an unedifying rough-and-tumble. Then something 
seemed to check the priest in his counter-attack, 
and 1 saAV that in the Grand Duke’s hand which 
AA'ould have checked any one but a madman — the 
gleaming liarrcl of a Grimland army revolver. 

■Don’t lose your temper, Mr Yukiire- priest,’ 
said the Grand l.')uke, Avhose calmness had returned 
.suddenlA' in the face of a possible attack. ‘ 1 don’t 
Avant holy blood on my soul.’ . 

‘ Some things are too foul to be stained,’ cried 
the! other bitterly. 

‘Father, don’t kill him!’ cried the Princess, 
Avho evidently anticipated the Avorst results from 
this retort. Put the Grand Duke remained Avith 
his revolver covering the priest’s bod}”, silent and 
unheeding. 

‘Your Pioyal Highness,’ said General iVleyer in 
tlie silence that folloAA’ed the Princess’s interruption. 
Instantly every one but the Grand Duke looked at 
U.S in open-eyed astonishment, 

‘ Your Royal Highness,’ repeated the commander- 
in-ebief in a voice that cut like a knife. At this 


second address the burly Fritz looked round, and as 
Ids eye fell on the General’s sneering face the old 
look of fury rushed hack into his fierce eyes. 

‘What are you doing here?’ he asked, dropping 
the muzzle of his Aveapon. 

The General gave the slightest possible shrug to 
his shoulders. 

‘At present absolutely nothing,’ he replied ; ‘but 
I haAU every intention of liaAdng a game of billiard.s 
AAdth, Mr Saunders, if you Avili kindly move to the 
side of the room.’ 

The Grand Duke glared Avitli unmistakalile Avrath 
and some measure of perplexity. 

‘ I suppose you have been listening ? ’ he said at 
length. 

‘ One must he in the fashion.’ 

‘ Ball ! a vulture for a priest, a crow for a 
commander-in-chief ! What a household ! — Come, 
Mathilde, AA^e will return to the Mariencastel ; ’ 
and Avith these uncomplimentary metaphors the 
King’s cousin SAVung out of the room, folloAved by 
his daughter. 

The General was the first to break tlie silence 
AAdiich folloAved the witlidruAval of the Scliattcu- 
bergs. 

‘ I should leave Weissheim if I Avere you. Father 
Bernhard,’ he said. ‘It is a healthy enough place 
for most people, hut you are epute exceptional.’ 

‘ In AA’hat Avay, General ?’ 

‘The majority find the bracing air good for the 
chest;’ and the commander-iu-chief lightly, tapped 
the priest Avhere the Grand Duke , had struck 
him. 

‘It is my duty to be here,’ replied the other 
gravely, ‘and I trust I am not the one to desert the 
post Avhicli duty has assigned me.’ 

‘Especially if the post is a combatHe one, eh? 
You should have been a soldier, father, not a prie.st. 
I assure you the army of Grimland is badly in Avant 
of a little .stiffening just at pre.senl.’ 

A smile of gratification lightened tlie priest’s 
stern features, and, buAving formally to us, be Avilh- 
dreAV. 

‘XoAA- fur billiards, Mr Saunder.=,' .said the 
Geiieval. ‘ 1. am but a poor performer ihuiigh a 
mo.st painstaking and accurate marker. If IMiss 
Anchester will condescend to play Avith you, she 
will give you a far better game than a poor duller 
like myself.’ 

Miss Anchester shook her head. ‘ I am just going 
to retire, thank you,’ she said. ‘ Beside.s, i: should 
never have the temerity to pit m 5 ^self against such 
a splendid player as Mr Saunders.’ 

‘How’ 1 began, well please'l, and wonder- 

ing how the fact that I had: won ivafsit v cmip 
had filtered Up to these far regions, 
caught sight of the goA^erness’s face, 
myself. Her expression Avas not appn 
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ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, GENUINE. AND SPUKIOUS. 

By George Clinch. 

The forgeries to wliicli we refer fall into two 
groups— namely (1) forgeries pure and simple of 


may safely be affirmed without fear 
of contradiction that an tirpii ties were 
never estimated at a higher value 
than they are at the present da_y. 
Never before have collectors hieen .so 
eager to secure specimens, especially 
those of peculiarly rare and pn-ecious kiruhs. This 
great and increasing demand has naturally had the 
eiiect of enhancing the price, s, because the demand 
for genuine autit|uibies has far exceeded the suppha 
But another and more serious result has followed. 
The pu'ices obtainable for the rarer and more 
artistic types are sufficiently high to make it worth 
the Avhile of the forger and fabricator to expend a 
great deal of plains rand skill in the ]:)roduction of 
.spurious antirpies, and some of them are sucli faith- 
ful copies of genuine olvjects as to deceive even the 
best archteological authorities of the day. 

The collector of anticp-iities is, therefore, in a 
doubly unhappy case. He has to pay about 100 per 
cent, more than formerly, and he runs a far greater 
risk than ever before of being imposed n 2 :)on by- 
frauds. At the present time it is most important 
that he should possess intimate and precise know- 
ledge not only of what genuine antiquities are, and 
what are the proofs of their genuineness ; but also 
that he should be acquainted with the types of 
forgerie.s of various kind-s and tlie points byr tvlueh 
their spurious character may' Ijc det,fccted. 

In this and perliap.? suh, sequent articles an 
attempt will he made to sup)])ly the collector with 
iniormatum and hints which will enable him to test 
the various olqects he may come across. 

The collector who devotes his attention solely or 
mostly to coins and medals has good cause to be 
vigilant if he would avoid adding to the contents 
of his cabinet specimens of the numerous forgeries 
which have been produced almost et^er since the 
fir.st introduction of a coinage currency' in Britain. 
The Homans discovered, or at any' rate possessed, the 
.secret of producing counterfeit coins. They^ plated 
a core of copper wiih a thick coating of silver, and 
passed it off as a genuine .silver coin. Several have 
been found in England buried in the soil at Sil- 
chestcr and other Eomau site.s. In the early 
Imperial times in Borne, false coins were lield in 
great estimation h_Y hunteus of curiosities, and 
Bliiiy' .slat(!.s that one spurious coin wa.s worth 
several good ones. 

Coins as tokens of value have, of course, alway's 
offeretl a pai'ticularly promising field to the forger, 
and for man_v eeutuvies ]iast we have had a certain 
proportion of ba.se coiirs in our national currency; 
but it is to the fraudulent imitation of aJicient 
coins that these remarks mainly apply' — coins 
intended to deceive the numismatist, iii slmrl, 
rather than to pass as genuine money'. 


which no genuine original exists, and (2) itnitationa 
of ancient .specimens. Tliere are other methods of 
forgery and falsification, in whieli, for exam].)le, a 
new device has been impressed on an old coin, 
or sometimes, indeed, on a new coin. Thns it is 
known thfit a coin professing to be d .silvei’ piece 
of Eichard I. was made from a fourpenny-piece of 
William IV., dated 1836. The image and .super- 
scription of William III., again, have been detected 
underlying the device, on a rare crown-piece of 
Elizabeth. 

By far the larger proportion of forged coins have, 
however, been cast from mouhls produced by' 
contact with a genuine original. These imitations 
may be detected by' a slightly granadated feeling oti 
the surface, and also l.>y' the marks of filing upon 
the edges, the purpose of which w'as to obliterate 
the marks of the joint of the mould. Further, 
it will generally be found that there is a want of 
.sharpness in the details, and usually the weight is 
incorrect. Although abundant, these imitations are 
generally rather clumsy, and they rarely deceive 
the collector who knows much about coin,s. 

A more successful method of producing spurious 
coins i,3 by means of eleetrotype.s, in which the 
exact shape, size, and minute details are rcqn-oduced 
with st.riking fidelity. The best tests by which the 
true character of the.se objects may be detected 
are Ipy weighing and ‘riiiging,’ Alost eiectrotyjxLS 
arc imide in two [>ioce.s and afterwards .sulderefi 
togetlier. Search should be made for tiie joint 
between the tw'o halve, s, as there is .sometimes a 
tendency for them to separate. 

Even the cleverest forger is ap^fc to Ijetray' his 
work by Kuison of hi,s ignomuce of bi-slory and 
ancient coinage. For example, a coin of Julius 
Ckesar has been inscribed with the legend, ‘ Fern, 
vidi, vieV And coins p3Uiq>oi*ting to belong to the 
reign of Eichard I. have been is.sued with the name 
of that king upon them ; a.s a matter of fact, all the 
genuine coins of that monarch were .struck in tlie 
name of his father, Henry II. 

Perhap>s the Italians and the Germans have dis- 
played more skill than any' other pieopdes in' the 
making of forged antique coins. Becker, in par- 
ticular, was an accomp)li.shed artificiU' i.n the very' 
first rank. He engraved dies for some three 
hundred coins of Roman typ»e, and from them he 
struck iinpres.sions in gold which were so excellent 
as to deceive a very large circle of eoUeetovs. 
Doubrless many' of these coins have found iheir 
way' from lime to time into the cabinets of Eng}i.sh 
collectors. Detection of this series of frauds by 
the ordinary methods would liave been extremely 
difficult ; hut fortunately compdeto sets of iin- 
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prcsriioiis in. lead were obtained for the museums 
and collectors who had formerly been purchasers. 

Amongst the well-known classes of English forged 
coins for which the beginner should always be on 
tliC alert, bat which the experienced collector would 
instantly detect, are the pieces purporting to be 
coins of Lady Jane Grey as queen, and rare ‘siege- 
pieces,’ a large number of which are of quite xnodern 
manufacture. 

In addition to the ordinary methods of producing 
false' coins just mentioned, various other means 
liave been found by which their whole meaning is 
falsilied. Certain characters or features on genuine 
coins are removed, whilst in others new features 
and devices have been added. In this way types 
new to the numismatist have been produced by 
unscrupulous artificers, and so puzzling are some 
of lliem that the only method by which their 
true character can be determined is by submit- 
ting them to the best authorities at the British 
iluseuin or other institutions where there are 
opportunities of comparative study of coins on a 
large scale. 

Medals, again, have been frequently forged in 
order to deceive the unwary collector. Perhaps 
one of the most iinpndent series of forgeries of 
medals was that which went on during several 
yeai's about the middle of last century, when 
two ignorant men cast some hundreds of quaint, 
medal-like discs of lead or pewter bearing the 
figures of kings, armed knights, ecclesiastical 
personages, and a variety of other objects. These 
medals were ahyays furnished witli a date as 
evidence of their great antiquity ; but unfortunately 
Arabic figures were employed on medals purporting 
to belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. The forgers rvere evidently ignorant of 
the faet that Eastern characters were unknown in 
England at such an earl 3 ^ date. 

On comparing the fictitious dates with the 
costumes represented, manifest and obvious in- 
congruities are at once apparent. Anns, arinour, 
and costume shown on the same piece are in many 
cases separated by dili'erences of form and fasbiou 
which rtqjresent intemmls of two or three hundred 
3 ’'eai’S, or even more. Indeed, the fabrications are 
so cliunsy that no one with an elementary know- 
ledge of archteology could fail to see their spurious 
character- at a glance. Such frauds were only 
]iossible at a time when scientific archteology was 
unknown. 

Every document which in any way assists to throw 
light upon the early history of England is naturally 
held in veiy high estimation by English antiqua- 
ries. The more remote or obscure the period to 
which it relates the greater is the value pk<;ed 
upon it, however imperfect or feeble its erddeiice 
mu}' be. 

Antiquaries have long tnrued to the Itinerary 
of ■ Antoninas Pius for information as to roads, 
stations, and towns in Britain in-Eoman times. 
It is true that on coinparing -the text of the 


Itinerary with the actual positions of Eomau remains, 
certain difficulties as to distances and geographical 
relation present themselves ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the information in the Eoman Itinerary was 
regarded as correct. In the year 1750, however, 
the anticprai'iau world was greatly excited over the 
finding of another itinerary, supplementing and 
correcting that of Antoninus, and professing to 
be a copy of a Eoman original bj' a fourteenth- 
century monk named Eichard of Cirencester. This 
discovery was communicated by Cliarles Bertram 
to. tire celebrated antiquary Dr William Stukeler-. 
The latter eagerly welcomed a document whicli 
apjreared to possess important iuforniation, and 
in 1756 he read a learned paper on the subject 
at a meeting of the Societ 3 ' of Antiquaries of 
London. In the following year the paper was 
published as a small quarto volume, entitled A ■>? 
Account of Eiclmrd of Cirencester, Monh of West- 
minster, and of }ds Works : with his Ancient Map 
of Roman Britain, and the Itimmry thereof. Tlie 
world received the new volume with gratitude and 
appreciation, and until the middle of the nineteenth 
century tliere was scarcely a single writer of any con- 
sequence on Eoman Britain who did not avail him- 
self of the information contained in the 
At length, however, suspicious were aroused by 
certain incongruities both of the handwriting 
and of the literary style. On .close insirection it 
rvas found that the characters, employed in tire 
inamiscript were entirely unlike any known ancient 
rvritings. They were,, in . fact, Arrrre. iiiveirtioirs. - 
Tire literary iucousisteircies were e veil more glaring 
and irreconcilable. Bertram’s Latiir — for he ivas 
really the foi'ger of the whole manuscript — was 
sinqrly a literal rendering of the idiomatic English 
of the eigliteenth century. In 1866-67 the whole 
thing Avas shown by Mr B. B. Woodwai’d, the 
librarian at Windsor Castle, to be a palpa].ile and 
imjuident fraud. 

The fact that Charles Bertram has justly been 
pilloried as tbe cleverest and most .successful im- 
iwstor of modern times is, we fear, small consolation 
to the large numbers of auti(ptarres into whose 
Studies of the Eoman period his fictitious Itinerary 
has imported so many mischieA-ous errors and 
absurdities. 

It may be added tbat there really was such 
a person as Eichard of Cirencester. He A\-as a 
monk who comi)iled a work on the history of 
England, and died in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Bertram’s motive in fathering his bogus Itinerary 
upon the worthy monk seems to have been simply 
a desire to achieve h^' eas_y meairs a great reputation 
as a leanred antiquarr-. 

It seems pretty' clear that the same motive 
actuated Thomas Chattertou in the production of 
his remarkable series of forgeries of manuscripts 
irrofessing to be of medieval date. Eroni quite air 
early age, jArompted by a combination of i>ride and 
poverty, he ex]>ended a vast amount of .labour iix. 
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imitating ancient poems, romances, family histories, 
&e. His death in a lonely Holborn. garret on 
25th August 1770, wliile still in his ‘ teens,’ is 
perliaps one of tlie saddest pictures of literary 
history in England. 

Another notorious literaiy forger of the eigliteeuth 
century was William Henry Ireland. His impu- 
dent and clumsy attempts to pass off his productions 
as those of Shakespeare obtained for a brief space 
a hearing from some of the theatrical managers of 
the day ; but when his Vorlyiyern Avas jmt on the 
Drury Lane stage the fraud aa^us manifest. . At 
the first performance the audience aa’us convulsed 
AAdth lauglit.er, and the piece aaais never played 
again. Ireland’s frauds were too feeble to deceive 
critics like Malone, and his literary abilities Avere 
eventually given sufficient and congenial scope in 
the small pieces of hack-Avork Avhich publishers 
entrusted to him. 

Of forgeries having sordid and mercenary motives 
it i.s hardly necessary to speak here. Sham bank- 
notes, forged checpies, false signatures to deeds, 
and tlie like cannot by any means be reckoned 
amongst the more interesting classes or types of 
manuscripts. 

But there is another class of easily forged manu- 
scripts of a singularly interesting character. These 
are spurious Anglo -Sa.vou land -charters. As is 
fairly Avell knoAvn, these charters, in addition to 
the conveying clauses and signatures of Avitnesses, 
contain curiously precise definitions of boundaries 
of tbe land to Avbicli tlie charter relates. The 
earliest deeds are Avritten almost entirely in Latin, 
but in later examples the proportion of Englisli 
employed, particularly in the part dealing Avith 
boundaries, is much increased. ToAvards tbe end 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, in fact, tbe deeils are 
in Eiiglisb entirely. One of the great charms of 


these documents consists in the cvidenees they 
contain of the vernacular of Kent and tlie kingdoni 
of the West Saxons. 

The purpose of those Avho produced imitations 
of Anglo-Saxon charter.s was not always fraudulent. 
Some, of course, may have been intended to deceive, 
deliberately designed to bolster up a claim to pro- 
perties to which the claimants could sIioav no 
moral right ; but other fabricated charters, it is 
believed, hardly come under the category of for- 
geries, because they Avere obviously manufactured 
for the purpose of supiiorting a real and existing 
right, and pos.sibly to supply the place of genuine 
charters Avhicli once existed and had become lost 
or destroyed. Quite a mimber of Anglo-Saxon 
charters of this kind are known to exist in the 
British Museiuii. They go to sliOAV that there is 
scarcely any class of iincient manuscripts of aa'McIx 
spurious copie.s have not been produced with more 
or less success. 

Autograi>h signatures of royal or otherAvi.se 
eminent people have been very largely forged by 
unscrupulous penmen. The obvious test, of cour.se, 
in addition to lidelity to the imitated signature, is 
the paper upon AA'hich the writing appears, If, for 
example, the signature of a Tudor monarch ax)pear.s 
on paper bearing an eighteenth century Avater-niark, 
one naturally regards it Avith suspicion. But, of 
course, all such points as these are always carefully 
adjusted by adepts. Paper, ink, baud Avriting, and 
even blunders and mistakes are studied arid re- 
produced Avitli such exactness as to deceive most 
collectors. Every kind of diiAiument bearing upon 
ancient family history, whetlier in the form of deeds, 
grants of arms, genealogical trees, or Avliat mil, has 
at various times betm counterfeited by clever forgers 
Avilling and anxious to take advantage of the man 
wdio is collecting material fora history of hi.-5 family. 
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^jHE few minutes’ wmlk to the railway 
station proved very long minutes 
indeed. Tram after tram pas.sed 
them, loaded Avith a damp freight 
of holiday-makers returning home. 

Willie’s umbrella aauis not large 
enough to cover two people and the poor little 
chiffon hat ! Well, she set herself to make the best 
of it, and held her peace. Willie also AArns in a silent 
mood. He hated rain with an almost feline haired. 
Moreover, Avhen at length they reached tlie station the 
train which t.hey had hoped to catch AAm just steam- 
ing aAvay from the platform. The twenty minutes’ 
AA’ait that folloAved aauis not a comfortable one. 

Tbe man sbowed temper. ‘I wisb. you could 
liave AA-alked faster, Letty,’ be said. ‘We might 
easily bave caught that train.’ 


‘ But I almost ran ! ’ Letty cried in .self-defence. 
‘ I had no idea Ave had so far to go.’ 

Willie sulked, and Letty sat silently at his side. 
Verily, no man or Avoman should say, ‘ This shall 
be a day of haprpiness.’ 

They missed tlie last omnibus at Victoria, and 
there Avas a hasty scurry to tbe underground 
station. ‘ It Avottld be all of a piece if we lost tbe 
last train there also,’ Willie said, Avith .something 
like a snarl. 

But they were more fortimate tliir tbue ; and, 
almost an hour later than they intt;ndcd, they 
arrived at the door of Letty’s abode, A'ery tired, 
cold, and Avet. Poor little Letty] her pretty dre.ss 
hung round her a limp rag, her hat was in 3 iulp, 

her shoes Well, Avell ! there Avas no use crying 

over’ what couldn’t be helped. 
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AVillie opened the door for lier, bestowing a per- 
functory kiss upon her wet, cold cheek as he bade 
her good-nighfc, and went his way to the flat which, 
he had taken in anticipation of future arrange- 
ments. 

She cried a little as she crept into heel. The day 
had not been a joyous one, and she had looked for- 
ward to making a success. 

She felt cold and shivery all the next day. 
Happily, her pxrpils did not demand her services, 
as she felt it would he impossible for her to do them 
justice in her present mood. 

She did what she could with the ruins of her 
costume, and .stuffed her wet shoes with soft paper, 
piicking it hard into them in the hope of saving them 
from utter destruction ; she heated her little gas- 
stove and tried to pinch the chiffon on her hat into 
shape. But in the midst of her endeavours her 
hands fell loosely into her lap. Willie was annoyed 
with her. How had she given him cause 1 

The day drew on, as the longest day will, and 
another and another. She was hack in liarness 
again ; hut thei'e was a weight on her spirits which 
took all the flavour out of work and, play. She 
had had a nice little note from Miss Hargraves, 
asking how she got home, and thanking her for 
the safe return of the cloak ; hut there was no 
mention of either her step-mother or her step- 
sister. And Willie did not come. He wrote a 
brief note telling her that he had caught cold. 
That was all. 

Later, another note arrived. His cold was very 
had indeed ; but his dear sister was taking care 
of him. She need not disturb herself. 

Had she expected it, or did it come upon her 
with a crushing surprise? She had spent the 
whole (lay with one of her pu])ils, and enjoyed 
it, because her employer wa.s a truly kind and good 
. woman, who had grown very, fond indeed of her 
, little governess. 

-‘Such a fnty that she has engaged herself to a 
man in Paker’s,’ she told her husband ; ‘ the head 
of the hoot department. She is far too good for 
-him.’ ■ 

:Mr Bolton made answer that a manager in Faker’s 
must . be decently off, and perhaps the pretty little 
girl hadn’t the worst of the bargain ; but he added 
that Miss Letty did seem far above her business 
■for all that.- 

, Mas Glare had written to her : ‘I suppose you 
have seen Sir Henry Barley’s death mentioned in 
tlie papers, I am (iuite sure yon don’t remember 
him ; hut at one time he was a freriuent visitor 
at the rectory. I hope you will he able to come 
to me next Sunday. Wo can talk about the old 
boy. I never liked him.’ 

. Letty .had not the slightest recollection of, any 
old hoy at the rectory in the departed days ; but 
she gladly despatched a post-card to her kind 
friend, and gave a little sigh of satisfaction as she 
thought of the quiet pleasure it would he to tell 
Mrs Clare all about her holiday and ite failure. 


‘She will sympathise with me,’ she muttered as 
she dropped the card into the pillar, and ran on 
to Mrs Bolton’s comfortable home. 

When she returned to her room two letters lay 
on the table. One she caught up eagerly. It was 
in Willie’s neat handwriting. Her fingers trembled 
a little as she tore open the envelope, and a mist 
rose before her eyes ; the paper shook in her hand ; 
her head retiled. She read : 

‘My dear Lettice,— I have been very ill and 
in great pain .from my head in consefjuence of 
my bad wetting on Monday night. I think the 
draughty railway station, where we were obliged 
to wait for so long, was the cause of the cold 
which has oppressed me. My dear Lettice, I think 
it only due to myself and you to lose no time in 
informing you of the great change which these few 
days of quiet thought and reflection have wrought 
in me. I now see, and I trust you will agree with 
me, that we are by no means suited to each other.’ 

The letter fell from her hand and rustled to tlie 
floor. Her first sensation was one of fiery indigna- 
tion. Hot suited to each other ! How often had 
he told her during these last months that of all 
the women in the wide Avorld she suited him best ! 
How often had he told her she AAns ‘ the Only 
Avoman in all the AA'orld for him’ ! He had not 
■ been a Awy ardent lover, and for that she respected 
him not a little ; hut he had been AUAry much in 
earnest— -and in her loneliness——, Doaaui fell the 
hot, fiery tearSj doAvn in a torrent upon her hands ; 
and then— not ‘ suited ’ ! Nc)— her lip curled — 
most certainly not suited to go into a family Avhich 
held her in contempt because she was honestly 
striving to. earn her , own bread. No, certainly she 
Avas not in accord , A\dth his motlier and sister— or 
their vulgar company. Her cheeks flamed and 
scorched the tears that hung upon them. There 
was a hot young spirit in the slender frame, and 
a, soul that scorned meannesses of every kind. She 
picked np the letter and read on : 

‘It is better for us to make this discoA’ery uoav, 
before it is too late to make any change. BelieA'e 
me, I am acting for your interests as much as my 
own; an imsuitahle union is a thing to dread. 
Better a little pain noAv than regrets hereafter. At 
this crisis of my career I feel bound to act AAuth 
AAdsdora and discretion, and for many ro‘asi.)ns I Ibel 
compelled to take this exceedingly painful step. 
I deeply deplore the necessity for doing so, as you 
Avill fully understand.’ 

Her lip curled. No, she did not fvxlly under- 
stand his moliA’^es, although she dimly glimpsed 
them. 

‘I have looked careftdly into my heart, and see 
that the step I am taking is quite for the best. 
Will you pardon me for .saying that juy dear 
mother thought you Avere hardly calculated to 
nxake me happy, as she saAV in you a leaA’en of 
frivolity -which hurt her, and made her very 
troubled about my future? Dear Lettice, we ha\'e 
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been, over rasb in rnsbing into an engagement wbicli 
would not be for our mutual liappiness did we 
carry out our intention of becoming united for 
life. I know that under all your brightness and 
light spirits you have a vein of good sense which 
will at once show you that I am acting in the best 
interests of us both. 

Wou will always have my best wishes, and a 
friendship upon whicli you may ever rely, — I beg 
to remain your sincere well-wislier, 

‘ William Stanley Stott.’ 

If she cried herself to sleep over the cruel letter, 
was she to lie blamed ? Had the man touched her 
heart ? She could scarcely tell. He had been kind 
to her, and she had but few who showed her kind- 
ness, and not one, except perhaps Mrs Clare, who 
refreslied her little soul by a display of aflection. 
Once she had been surrounded by it ; but for the 
last few years there was only this old friend, who 
at the best was not demonstrative, that had given 
her anything resembling home-loA'e. Willie had been 
kind and tender in bis own fashion — such as it 
was — and the girl felt it was better than nothing. 
Then for the last six months there had lieen that 
prospect of an assured home. That in itself had 
lieen a wonderful help and promise ; now every- 
thing seemed to ha\’o suffered sliipwreck, and in 
the dull, gray morniug she wept anew. But there 
was the day to be faced ; she must rise up and do 
battle with her tears. She was young. Hope is not 
easily slain at twenty-two ; and if the morniug was 
gloomy, still it was June, and summer was abroad 
in the, world, even if rain fell in her dismal street. 

She fussed about, prepared her breakfast, tidied 
lier room, opened her window.? to the fresher air. 
Dear me ! she was already a little late, when there 
was a knock on the panel of her door. Almost 
involuntarily she said, ‘Come in,’ a.s she turned 
from lier looking-glass, where slie was securing 
her work-day hat upon her glossy head. To her 
intense amazement, IHiss Hargraves stood upon the 
threshold, 

‘I — I beg your pardon,’ faltered the gentle 
.spinster, Wliat a sweet, kind look there was in her 
face as she came timidly forward! ‘I beg your 
pardon ; but I liappened to be in Loudon early this 
morning on liiisiness; Ada wanted a special message 
sent— and I thought I would bririg it — and— and 
see you, iffy dear, I ’m sorry, sorry ’ 

Tears ran down her gentle face, and her sym- 
pathetic eyes were upiou Letty’s own with an expres- 
.sioii which wanned the little girl’s heart. ‘Don’t 
blame Willie,’ she said. ‘It ■wasn’t altogether his 
fa,ult. Atou know he was offered such a chance in 
life as comes but once to a man ; and — and a thou- 
sand pounds 

Letiy took the cold, tremlding hands in her own, 
aiid kissed the tearful face. 

‘ Indeed, I don’t blame any one,’ she said ; but 
her own tears were in her throat. She must not 
suffer them to fall. She had not time to grieve. 


‘I can see— almo.st— liovi' unsiiited wo were to each 
other. . Our ways of looking at things are so very 
different.’ 

‘Perhap.s,’ Susan Hargraves said, ’sviili a .sniff. 
‘ But you would have made a different man of him— 
something higher, better. I know him .so well, and 
I know what is in him. My dear, my dear i ’ 

It was .she who broke down and cried for the loss 
of the ideal she had built up, she rvlio clung to 
Letty, sobbing, ‘Oh! I’m sorry — .sorry; never .so 
sorry for anything .since my father died.’ 

Letty calmed and quieted her. ‘Indeed, I am 
greatly touclied by your S3unpatliy, Mis,s Hargrave.s,’ 
slie said. 

‘ Call me Susan,’ said the poor thing — ‘ Susan. 
Fatlier called me Sue ; no one calls me a pet name 
now. Just think kindly of — of poor Willie ; he i.s 
not altogether to blame.’ 

‘ I suppose he has got his thoiusand p>oimd.s ; and 
— Miss liayne,’ Letty said. ‘ Mis.s Bayne is lending 
it to him 1’ 

‘Ye — ye— yes,’ sobbed Susan. ‘It rvill set him 
up for life.’ 

‘He has engaged himself to her, then?’ Letty 
asked, with a tlirill of utter contempt pa,ssing 
through lier being. 

‘ Oh dear, no ! — not — not yet,’ Susan cried, dry- 
ing her eyes and trying to pull herself together. 
‘ Nothing of the kind ; , only— it is possible that, 
some time, later on — at least Ada and Mrs Har- 
graves hope so Dear Mi.5s Rivera, promise rue 

that you won’t be hard upon Willie,’ 

And Letty promised. But time ivas passing ; her 
pupils waited for her; she must run away. ‘But. 
if you wish to remain here until I come hack,’ .she 
said, ‘you are heartily welcome.’ 

She fought hard wdtli lierself that day. and 
managed to get through her work. Perhap.s what 
had touched her most was tlie unexpected kindnes.s 
and sympiathy coming from such a quarter. Poor 
Susan Hargraves! could it be po.ssible that .ilui 
cherished a hopeless love for her step- motlicr’.s 
son? 

The longest day wears itself out even if every 
hour or moment of it is punctuated with tears, ami 
at length Letty was free to go back to her little 
home. She wondered if .she .should find Susan 
Hargraves there. Could it be possible she -would 
wait to .see her, now that the afternoon wa.s so far 
advanced ? 

Yes, Susan Avas waiting for her. 

‘ I went and did my hirsiness,’ she srdd apologeti- 
calhu ‘It was so nice to think of returning here 
and seeing 3'ou again. Atou are .?o unlike the pieopLe 
I meet every clay that I couldn’t help <;oming 1 j{ick 
to — to have lea. I ’ — she Hushed crimson, and looked 
so appealingly at Letty that the girl felt f-lie could 
have forgiven her anything, this poor, .snp]>rcssed 
young Avoman, who looked absoluLel 3’ afraid of doing 
a kindness—' I brought hack some cake, and a few 
flowers and strawlierries,’ she faltered. ‘ Aou Avoa’t 
mind ?’ 
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‘Uo.’ Letty kissed lier wiblr tlie assurance th^ 
she didn’t mind a bit, but that sheuvas quite grate- 
ful for her thoughtfulness. Whereat the poor thing’s 
eyes lilled with tears. ‘They are so-— so much 
occupied with their own affairs at home,’ she said, 
‘that no one can spare time to take a little pleasure 
out of their lives, and you ain’t think what a 
pleasure this is to me.’ 

Letty busied herself over her gas-stove, warmed 
water foib tea, set out her table, talking briskly all 
the time. Then she disposed of the flowers, with 
many little ejaculations at their beauty — for it was a 
noble bunch of bloom — and set out the fruit admir- 
ingly — also a sumptuous offering; and its coin- 
pauion jug of cream was on the same lines. 

‘Willie was quite cut by your letter,’ Susan said 
as she munched her slice of bread-and-butter, ‘It 
was so cool and self-possessed, he said.’ 

‘He read it for the family 1’ Lett! ce asked, ivith 
a sharp pain at her heart. It seemed an unnecessary 
touch of coarseness ill Willie. 

‘ Oh no 1 ’ cried the girl, who seemed younger every 
monient she talked, out the thoughts in her mind. 

‘ Ada took it out of his pocket and. read it. He w'as 
very angry ; hut’— — - j 

There was a sharp, impatient tap at the dooi’, 
and to Lutty’s cry of ‘ Gome in,’ it opened wide. 

A siuaD, ex(|uisitely dressed figure, wdth white 
hair showing under a most fascinating toque, and 
a little, snuh-nosed, golden-coloured dog tucked 
under one arm, stood upon the threshold. 

‘Mrs Glare — here!’ Letty was on her feet in a 
luomenb. The old lady came into the room, glancing 
'.round in some surprise. 

‘ Wliy haven’t you come to me? I have been 
expecting you every moment. I thought of tele- 
graphing to 3 'ou, but decided to come to this out- 
of-the-way corner and see for. myself what had 
hajtpened to you. There ! let Ghang have some tea, 
and give me a cup, if you have one to sjiare. Wiiy 
didn’t you conic to me at once, when you had that 
letter?’ 

‘What letter? From-- from Willie?’ Lettice 
faltered. How in all tlie world could Mrs Glare 
have known uf the catastrophe w'hich had befallen 
her ? C’atastro])he was it, or order of release ? 

‘ Four Willie will be in a wild state of mind 
when he understands everything ; hut I didn’t 
meuii a letter from him— from Hunt & Tryars, 
my men of business, child — eh ?’ 

‘I believe — 1 mean I think — I had another 
' letter,’ Lettice faltered, as Sue Hargraves looked 
troui one to the other in amazement. ‘I — was so 

— so — put out by — by’ Her tears welled up. 

How sorry she was for the cruel pain that letter 
had given her ! ‘ I ’31 look for it,’ she said, turning 
away, not wi.shing Mrs Clare to see wet eyes. 

The old lady helped lierself to tea. * I think you 
had better look it up. Hope you haven’t lost it; 
althougli I suppose it wou’t make -any odds. There, 
that’s it!’ she cried, as Letty produced from a 
^drawer the unopened letter. ‘Read it! read it! 


that’s all I have to say;’ and the old lady helped 
herself to a slice of Susan’s cake. 

Lettice Rivers read. Her hands fell to her sides ; 
the letter rustled to her feet. A strip of gray 
paper fell out. ‘ It is —what is it ? ’ she gasped. 

‘Just that Sir Henry Barley has left you half 
his money, iny dear; and my men, knowing from 
me that you ivere not in affluent circumstances, 
have sent you a cheque on account for a thousand 
pounds. There now, don’t faint.’ Mrs Clare re- 
garded the girl wdth twinkling eyes. ‘ Had the old 
skinflint done wdiat was right two years ago you 
need never have been placed in any false posi- 
tions ; but, as it is, of course you must return to the 
world you never need have left, child,’ she said. 

‘Bub what was Sir Henry Barley to me ? How 
am I entitled to this money ? ’ 

Lettice stooped down and picked up the cheque 
as she spoke. 

‘ We never mentioned it at Woolwrych,’ said Mrs 
Glare; ‘hut Sir Henry was your father’s elder 
brother. My dear, your grandfather married a 
widow. Nobody quite knew who or what she was ; 
but after some years of married life this big, hulk- 
ing son turned up from Australia. He w^as nearly 
twenty years older than your father, his mother 
having really been .married at sixteen — most widow.s 
witli grown-up children lio marry at sixteen ; but 
this was a real case, and at nineteen the poor 
girl wns a widow with this child, for whom she 
worked hard until she managed to make .some 
money by lier books, and the son went to Australia, 
wliere he had been born ; then your grandfather 
married her, and I must say she made him a good 
wife. Your father was her only son. The Bar3.ey 
boy kept in tlie background until you were a dear 
little trot of five’ or six, when he suddenly broke 
upon us. He was delighted with the rectory and 
everything he saw', especially wdth your mother, 
who was iheix ju.st as charming a woman ;is you 
could see. He promised all sorts of tilings, hut 
w'ent awaiy and never again appeared. I w'rute to 
him at the time of your father’s death, and this 
she touched the letter with her linger— ‘ this is his 
reply. It wuited long, hut- I’m glad it has come 
before it is too late.’ She glanced at the third 
person in tlie room. ‘ Fuu can’t marry your 
manager now, my dear,’ she added. 

‘But he — 1’ Letty looked appealingly at 

Susan Hargraves, who spoke up. 

‘i\Lr Stott has broken off’ his engagemeni.,’ she 
said. ‘1 don’t know how to exjilaiu. 1 am his 
half-sister,’ she added depreeatingly. ‘I am very, 
very sorry.’ 

‘Bo am not I, my dear,’ cried the old lady glee- 
fully. ‘ Now, give me some more of those delicious 
strawberries ; they arc most rcfreiiliing.’ 

Next day William Stott and his sister called at 
the quiet lodging once so familiar to the man, wdio 
felt w'ith much bitterness that he had hazarded 
a wonderful stroke of luck. The landlady w'as very 
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ctirt. Miss liivLii's had goin'. away uu Iha previous 
night. No, she was not returning. She had acted 
the I’eal lady, and left all her little sticks of furni- 
ture behind, besides being most generous to every 
one. She spoke with asperity, because Mr Stott, 
while being a most punctual lodger, had looked 
very sharply after his interests, and kept the kej^ 
turned on all his eliects. ‘ Whereby he put a re- 
flection on me,’ as she said. 

Lettice was walking in the Pai-k one day, two or 
tliree years after her happy marriage with a man 
in every way suited to hei'. A lady, leading a very 
small child by the hand, looked hard at hei', with a 
deep blush overspreading her pleasant face, 

‘ Surely I remember you,’ said the p^erfectly clad 
lady, stopping in the broad walk. 

The blushing one looked down shyly. ‘ I hoped 
you would remeniber me,’ she said in a soft voice. 

‘ It is several years since 1 last saw you, and many 
changes have, occurred.’ 

‘You are— no— you wore Su.'^au Hargraves, who 
was so kind to me when I needed kindness 1 ’ cried 
Letty as she held out her hand. ‘ Tliis is your 
little girll 1 can see you are as happily married 
as I am myself.’ And she laughingly led her to a 
seat, remembering with a touch of aniuseinent the 
flr.st time they had become known to each other, 
and the contrast between now and then. 

‘ Indeed, I am happ_v ! Most happy ! Far more 
S .0 than 1 ever expected to be,’ Susan said, while 
tears rose to her eye.s. ‘Willie married me after 
Ills mother’s death. It was so good of him, because 
his sister had been very— -1 mean rather unfriendly 
to me.’ 

‘Then the marriage with Miss Bayne did not 
come oil'?’ Letty incpiired, with an absolutely im- 
personal interest ill the career of people gone out of 
her life for ever. 

‘Oh, that wa,s because M.i,ss liiiync; heard he had 
gone to see you, she said, to tiy and make up to 
you when he heard the news I had to tell.’ 

‘ Did he tiy to see me ? ’ Letty^ asked. ‘ That was 
f kind.’ 

But he fell a dozen degrees in her e.3limalion, The 
action luroVv' a lurid light upon hi.s character, which, 
for the world, she would not siiii'er his wife to see. 

‘Ill; went hack because he wa.s very, I'ery fond of 
you. I think the better of him for acknowledging 
< it, although he is the most loving of iiusbands 

to me, and he .stood my friend through a very 
troiihlosi>me time. There was a fuss over my 

( father’s will atie.r Mrs 1 largrave.s’ death. It seems 
she had misunderstood the terms of the .settlement 

made, upon her, and Oh, well, my uncle made 

things straight for me, and— and 1 felt a great 
dillerence. I found myself tpiite independent ; and 
although i was sorry for Ada, unde wouldn’t let 

I me share with her. i went to live with his family, 

and saw a little life ; travelled about with them 
fur a year, and — and then I met IVillie again ; and 
I Well, I had been in love with him over since 
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1 was a little child, so we were; rnai’i'icd, and I am 
the happiest woman in all the world. lie is now 
high u]') in the busiiu'ss — one of the directors.’ She 
spoke the words with a Hush of pride. ‘You ca.u’t 
think how highly^ every one thinks of liini. 1 have 
a little sou a.s u'oll as this dear wee girl, whom 
Willie insisted should he called after ya:>ii. It was 
his special desire.’ 

Somehow or other, the thought of lii.s having 
insisted that liis first child should be called after 
her touched Letty. 

‘I’m glad he remembers me,’ she said simply'. 
‘Tell him 1 said it was very gi)(,»d of you to a]lu\v 
him to call your litlle girl after me.’ 

‘Indeed I .shall tell him .m. .He will be very 
jileased to tliiuk y ou were glad to see me — that y'oii 
remembered me. Oh ! I am .so happy. 1 .should 
dearly like you to see my ]n'olt,y house, and npv 
dear baby, Willie’s son.’ 

‘Certainly 1 sliall come and sec yon at your home,’ 
Lett}' said impu].sively ; ‘and you must come and 
see me. Tell me,’ .she added iu another tone, ‘wliat 
has become of your sister- iu-law I’ 

‘ We settled her in the old house and amongst lier 
old associations,’ .Mrs SluLt said- ‘Willie saw 1 
objected to having her to live wdth ns. He didn’t 
wish it himsell ; no we — we made an arrangement, 
and she is rpiite cumfortahh'. 1 duii'i see her often. 
She doesn’t care, about the chiMren.’ 

‘And Miss Bayne A' asked Lotly, with a slight 
laugh.: 

‘ Oh ! poor Maud Bay'ue made a sud mi, slake. She 
married a hand.'iome militaiw man whom .sbe met 
at Iluri'ogate. The marriage didn't turn (Uil well. 
He was iu dread i'nl debt, and-- and he drunk, au 
they separated shortly afterwards. She pays him 
something a year to lii'o away from Inn-- I ’in very 
sorry for her ; indeed 1 ajn.’ 

‘Now, will you give me your addrfcb,j ? Mine. 

is But here is my card ; and don’t eome on 

my At Home day, hecauiie 1 want to L;rve you to 
m3'self.’ 

And Susan Stott regarded her friend with loving 
ejms. Blit the e.\’pre.'siou hi them altered .'itrangcly. 
She flushed up and paled again as lier eyes fell upon 
the scrap of cardlioard ndiicli she took from LetLy’.s 
hand. ‘The Countess of fl'rebuvir ! ’ ,slie faltered. 
‘My lady, 1 beg your p.ardun. I hadn't an idea.’ 

■ ‘My dear Susan, it can’t make ;iny dill'ereiice. J 
am just the little Letty whom you once be fj’i ended 
■when she tvanted a friend !’ 

Lady Trebovir thoroughly meant every word she 
said ; but William Stott’s wife knew that she Inui 
met ‘poor little Letty,’ us Siusun's hu.shand called her, 
for the first and last time iu their altered e.xi.steuce. 

Unchanged, Letty had said. Ah, perhi!.p.s : hut 
a barrier was jd.uced between them which the 
successful manager’s wife full well uudemtood she 
' could not overpass. Susan Stott and the Coimless- 
of Trebovir have not met again ; but the fault is 
not on Letty’s side. 

THE UND. 
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|S a rule, a strike is anything but a ^ 
joke either for the strikers, their 
employers, or the general jjublic. 
At the least, there is shocking loss 
of money and time ; too often lAdrole 
industries are paralysed, or, %yorse 
still—as in the great Pennsylvania coal-strike of 
two winters ago—the loss of human life from mob 
violence, eq^uals that of a small war, while starva- 
tion and epidemic disease complete the deadly work. 

Yet strilces have their amusing side, and their 
literature provides many a hint for the comic opera 
iihrettist. Could, for instance, any situation he con- 
ceived more broadly farcical than that provided in 
Holland during the great Socialistic strike of A]pril 
1903, when almost every class of worker, including 
even the ‘ Christian Association of Bakers’ Bread 
Carriers,’ came out on strike ? The streets of 
Amsterdam were patrolled hy hundreds of blue- 
uniformed strikers, called out under militai’y law 
and armed with rifles and bayonets to protect the 
railway lines and the public against— themselves ! 

Holland is cursed with a rampant Socialistic 
trades-unionism which infects every department of 
labour, with the result that when one organisation 
goes on strike all sorts of strangely variant associa- 
tions are .obliged to aid and abet it. Some little, 
time ago the opera choristers in Amsterdam went, 
on strike against Sunday rehearsals. They forced 
• the cobblers’ association to join them, and the 
, strange spectacle was seen of the boot makers and 
menders wrecking the performance of an opera for 
which blackleg choristers had been at the last 
moment enlisted. 

,.:lt was in Holland, again, that a strike of railw'ay 
employes, early in 1903, was the cause of a most 
peculiar performance in the Opera. House, at Rot^ 

. terdam. The Metherlands Opera Company found 
themsehms stranded without.; one stick of luggage 
()r property, and were forced to play JYdeZio in 
their travelling-clothes, with a piano for orchestra. 
Perhaps it was the very novelty of the thing 
that brought them a good audience and plenty .of 
a]3pl<ause. 

A sudden strike of gas-stokers in Cork one winter 
evening had a very odd result, for not only were 
the sU-t'cts shrouded in Cimmerian darkness, but 
the Cork pa-[)ers, which are set by linotype, could get 
no news Set after nine that Friday night. All sorts 
oi devices were tried to heat the melting-pots, but to 
no avail, and the consecptence was that the Satur- 
day morning papers appeared for the most part 
without leaders or news, bemg made up of matter 
standing in the office, arranged in most promisettous 
fashion. 

The Curb Mcmhl, however, was equal to the 
, occasion. It gave an account of the situation in 
double-column headings running the' full length of 
- its principal news-sheet. They rah as follows : 


‘ Cork in darkness. Result of gas-workers’ strike. 
Gas gave out at ten o’clock. Result : all our lino- 
types stopped. Streets in darkness and a heavy 
fog. At 10.30 report from gasworks: “Not a foot 
of gas left.” At 1 1.30 : “ No hope left for to-night 1 ” 
At twelve (midnight) : City Engineer orders all 
lamps shut off to prevent waste. Lord Mayor 
waited on gas- workers; advised them to go back in 
the morning and leave dispute to arbitration. Men 
declined. Post-ofFiee working in candle-light. To 
our Reader.?. — Large niimhers of “ads.” held over. 
We can only issue eight pages to-day. Stock Ex- 
change and sporting news curtailed. Can’t help it ; 
did our best. Blame the gas-'workers.’ 

The reasons for which workers will strike are 
sometimes absurd to the last degree. The record 
in this direction is claimed by a shipping paper 
for the firemen of the American steamer Eastland. 
The stokers ceased work in the middle of a vo 3 ’age 
because the cook gave them boiled instead of maslied 
potatoes ! 

Again, at Pittsburgh, the Binniughani of tlie 
United States, fifty w'orkmen engaged upon a 
building threw down their tools and A’ame out’ 
because tbeir employer would not suirply them 
witli lemonade. The ‘boss’ was adamant. ‘ 1 gave 
you lemonade once,’ he said, ‘and you all drank so 
much that you made yourselves ill. Next thing 
5 mu ’ll be wanting Iady-Hngei’.s and ice-cream, and 
hammocks to take naps in.’ It is satisfactory to 
learn that these over-luxurious workmen got no 
sympathy from tbeir union, and were forced to 
come back on tbeir employer’s terms. He was 
generous, and subsequently supplied ice- W'ater ad lih. 

Four hundred miners once struck for the sake 
of a mule. This amiable animal, by name Jim, 
had been employed for man_y years in a coal-mine 
at Dalestorg Oliio, and the men were .much attached 
to him. One day the mine bo.s3 decided to transfer 
Jim to another pit. rromptly every one of i.he 
four limidred struck work, and not until the 
decision was reversed would one of them handle 
pick or shovel. 

The Chinese arc so stolid a race that it ia hard 
to fancy them in the role of strike)',?. Yet a very 
peculiar strike once oc;currod in Canlun. : the execu* 
liuners who do the i.ieheadiug ceased work, com- 
plaining that unless prices were raised they should 
all starve. Their pay was only five hiuidi'ed cash 
(one shilling) per head, a)id their request was for 
double that amount as a minimum living wage. 
They brought their grievances before a ma))darin, 
but his only reply was tliar, lie could not give them 
a rise in wages, but that if tlnqy did imt return to 
work at once he was convinced that business would 
soon become brisk. This veiled but ominous threat 
had a prompt effect. 

There was humour and patho.s too in the strike 
of the blind broom-makers in Philadelphia a year 
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or two ago. The. men, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, struck for an increase of wage.s, 
and day by day for more than a week paraded the 
streets of the Quaker City. They needed no police 
protection, as for once the usually selfish public con- 
stituted itself their con.stant and capable guardian. 
Evei'ytliing and everyljody gave way to them, and 
eventually the city authorities intervened and the 
matter was settled by arbitration. 

It was in Phi lad el phi a, again, that a strike 
occurred which the local papers described as ‘one 
of the. most charming social event.s of the season.’ 
The strikers Avere tlie fifteen hundred skilled Avork- ! 
men of the Brill car-Avorks. As none of the ,me.n 
made less than four pounds a Aveek, and many as 
much as tAvelve pounds, there Avas naturally not 
much distress. The strike-jnckets .strolled round 
the works in fasliionable tlannel suit.s, while the 
others played golf or base-ball or gave coaching- 
parties. In the evening the leaders visited the 
pickets in dress-clothes. Any stranger ajAproaching 
tlie pickets Avas politely informed that there AA’as 
a strike on, and the picket Avould then, as a rule, 
apologise for assuming that the visitor might lie in 
search of Avork, and end by offering him a cigar. 

What an immense amount of strike-loss Avould 
be saved if only every employer had the tact and 
good sense of the OAvuer of a factory in Cleveland, 
Ohio ! Most of, his hands Avere girls, and one day 
the Avhole lot struck for some fanciful grievance. 
Instead of storm iiig at them or locking tlienl out, 
the proprietor came into, the great AA'orkroom. 
‘Young ladies,’ he said, ‘we must talk this matter 
over quietly. Come AA’ith me.’ He then led 
tlie way to a great confectionery establishment, 
begged every girl to order Avhat she pleased, and 
by the time they liad all fini,.s]ied large plates of 
ice-cream, found them perfectly amenable to his 
OAVn terms. 

IVe hear a good deal nowadays of Avomen on 
strike. In February of last year alxiut a hundred 
.Kettering Avorkgirls employed by a Avholesale cloth- 
ing firm struck against a reduction of Avages and left 
the building in a body. But they did not go far. 
There A\'ere several hundred men in the AA'orks, and 
the girls decided that tliese must be induced to 
join them. Very ungaliantly, the men refused, 
so the girk decided on sterner measures. When 
the men returned: after tlie dinner-hour, beliold 
the Avhole hundred strikers massed around the 
entrance! ‘You may as avcII go home,’ shouted 
the girls ; ‘ you cannot come in here.’ Members of 
the lii’iu and the clerks AA'ere allowed to pass the 
cordon, but not a single Avorkmaii. One made 
an attenqit to slink in behind a member of the 
office staff'. Dire AA-aa the result. The girls 
pounced on him, and in an instant lus coat Avas 
ripped off hi-s hack, and he Avas reduced to shout- 
ing lustily^ fur mercy. Hot another man dared 
face the band of Amazons, and eventually all the 
rest Avent home. 

Talk of the sterner sex : when it comes to striking, 


women more than hold their oaa’ti. A strong liody 
of Hew Yoi'k police Avlio attempted to arre.st tAA'o 
Avorkgirl strikers out.side a hall Avhere eight liuu- 
dred of their sister -strikers Avere holding a meeting 
had' an exceedingly unpleasant experience. Some 
scores of the girls armed Avith hat-pins charged 
them, and the unlucky officers of the laAv bad 
literally to run for tlieir lives. Two A\-ere quite 
badly stabbed. 

An absurd incident relieved the sordid lirutality 
of the great tram-car strike in St Louis. A numl,)cr 
of neAV men having lieen engaged by the Transit 
Company to take ‘the place of the strikers, the 
Avives and .sAveethearts of the. latter dAitermined 
to prevent tliern from earning the opprobrious title 
of ‘scab.’ One of the.se men named Langenberg 
had formerly been a member of the union, but 
had left it. The company put him to AA’ork ' at 
once, and he made one journey in safety. When he 
returned to his slied for a .second nm, there Avas his 
Avife, a tall, powerful-looking Avornan, aAvaiting him. 
She at once began to try to dissuade him from 
taking a second car out. He refused, and started. 
Quite undaunted, she boarded the car’, stood, beside 
him, and lectured him all the Avay doAvn toAvn. 
Still he remained obdurate. All of a sudden the . 
good lady , lost patience, and' seizing her refractory 
husband by the collar, lugged him ignominiously 
off his perch, and picking up , a barrel-stave— -Avell, , 
to put it plainly, spanked him severely. The iin- 
fortunate man gave it up , after that, and AA-eiit 
meekly home. , ,; 

An extiuoidinaiy scene was witnessei.! day 
last autumn hi the , Aveuvie de, la , Slqtte Piquet 
in Paris. Fifty-four .stone-masons ei'igaged upon 
a neAV building , struck Avork, because their Avages 
Avere a , Avee.k overdue. The reason ; of the delay 
in. pay Avas a dis]:iute lActAveeii the builder and the 
contractor. MTien the builder appeared upon the , 
.scene he Avas immediately surrounded by the men, 
Avlio loudly demanded their dues. The huilder 
refused to pay until tlie contractor had settled Avith 
him. In a trice the infuriated masons bundled 
the unlucky man into the temporary office, and 
Avith extraordinary raptidity Availed him np, de- 
claring that he should not escape until he settled 
up Avith them. Sixty policemen Avere summonerd,, 
but the masons armed themselves Avith their tools 
and voAved tliey AA'ould attack any one vaTio entered 
the Avorks. A huge croAvd collected, and great 
exeitemeut reigned, until at Iasi, the huilder gfive 
in, and sent for the necessary money. When the 
cash had buen cctunled and each man paid, the 
masons pulled doAvn the wall and released their 
])ri.soner, avIio had been shut up without food from 
eight in the morning till fiA'e in the afternoon. 

Striker?, hoAvever, have no numopoly of summarily 
righting their Avrongs. Masters dri\'eu nearly to 
ih*.sj)air by ah, surd demamls before lunv taken 
the luAv into their oavu bauds. A serio-comic 
incident of this kind lm]>})ened at Tam]ia. Tampa, 
Avhich lies on the Gulf -coast of Fioihla, and is 
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possibly best known as tke place from wliieli 
Jules 7erne started Ids adventurous travellers on 
their journey per projectile to the moon, practically 
lives on cigar-making. Most of the cigar-rnakers 
are foreigners, Italians, Spaniards, and Cubans, 
and some years ago five thousand of tliern formed 
themselves into a xtnion which thej'- called La 
liesistencia. 

There is no space here to detail the methods of 
the organisation. To say they were tyrannical is 
to put it vei'y mildly. Soon the unlucky masters 
could hardly call their souls, let alone: their factories, 
their own. The last straw was a demand on the 
part of La Kesistencia to dismiss all employes who 
did not belong to the union. This was met with 
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a Hat refirsal, and a n holesale strike resulted. Xot 
only the masters hut all Tampa .suffered, and finally 
the leading citizen.s handed together to put a stop 
to this unenduralile state of afthirs. 

A vessel, apparently a humble fruit-schooin'r, was 
chartered. One night she lay in the bay ; the next 
morning she was gone, and so were thirteen of the 
chief leaders of the strike. They ha<i been kid- 
napped. Where these men were landed only tliose 
reisponsible for kidnapping them knorv ; but it is 
said to have been at a South American port. The 
re.sult was all that could he desired. To use an 
Americanism, La liesistencia was ^ hirst higlmv’na 
kite ; ’ and since the application of these lieroic 
methods there has been little trouble. 


THE SENTIJTEL AT THE GATE. 

By Edwaed Vivian. 



MADE my last correction in the 
printer’s proofs, slipped them into an 
envelope, and, well plea.sed at the 
conclusion of tedious work, .settled 
myself in the corner. Glancing 
acro.s3 at the only other occupant 
of the railway c,arriage, I noticed that I rvas being 
eyed, apparently with some degree of curiosity, 
by the man on the oppo.site seat. He was an old 
gentleman — seventy-five at the lea.st I judged 
him • and, seeing that I had fini.3hed, he addressed 
me: 

: ‘Pardon my jwesmnption, sir; hut am I correct 
in snppo.sing you a novelist ?’ 

: ‘ But an amateur, sir.’ 

‘ A successful one, I take it, from the great bundle 
of proof-slips you have xvaded through since we 
left Stratford.’ 

‘A ease of great output and little income,’ I .said, 
with a laugh ; and in another minute we had become 
chatty and had exchanged cards. ‘ I do not expect 
you have heard of mo,’ i said. 

‘IVr Allan Coniston! I seem to recollect the 
name. Coni.ston, Coniston. Ye.s, I certainly re- 
memberdt.’ : . ^ 

‘Indeed 1’ 


‘One of your stories wa.s in Don Quixote Magadne 
a month or two ago, was it not ? ’ 

I admitted the fact, ami the little old gentleman 
seemed greatly elated. 

‘ I scarcely ever read/ stxid he ; ‘ the oculists won’t 
allow it. My granddaughter dcie.s my reading. But 
I certtxinly remember scanning through your story, 
I make your acrpiaintancc with great piea,sure, Mr 
Gonistou;’ and the old fellow bowed at me acro.ss 
the compartment. ‘ How do yon get the plots for 
all your Ingenious stories, kir Coniston ? ’ inquired 
the old gentleman. 

‘They are generally elaborations of merely 
casual incidents T come across either in reading or 
per.sonal experience,’ T replied. 


‘ Ah ! ’ said the old fellow in a confidential tone. 
‘I have always wished to meet an author, that T 
might relate to him a singular incident which, if 
properly told, could be made into a very inter- 
esting story. You will he aide to make use of 
it, I am sure.’ 

I began to feel frightened. So many of my well- 
meaning friends have I offended by refusing to work 
up their ideas int.o readalde Hetiou that the sugges- 
tion of a new plot cau.ses me no little alarm. 

‘ The story,’ went on my travelling companion, 
‘is as I had it from my grandfatlier when I was a 
child. It is but short, and I shall have pleniw of 
time to tell it you before reaching Ip.gwi.ch. 

‘As your own work testifies, sir, the anecdotage 
of London is crowded with strange and unusual 
circumstances. It wa.s the lot of my grandfather, 
when still a young man, to he among those most 
intimately connected with one of the many de- 
batable occurrences that make every street and 
building of the old Metropolis a mine of .story, 
•lervi.s Barlram was a dockmaker who.'-e worlc, well 
known to the puldic nigh a ftmtury .ago, i.s iKjually 
familiar now to connoi.ssenrs. Unle.ss you are in- 
terested in timepieces, you will, I expect, not have 
heard of him. You are certain, at least, to have 
met with the tlxrice-told tale of the sent.iy who was 
accused of .sleeping at his piwi., and wiio proved his 
innocence by declaring that the clock had struck 
thirteen at midnight. I say you are certain to have 
heard it ; hut I am equally sure that yon have 
never heard of the part Jervis Bartram the clock- 
maker played in that historic little comedy. 

‘One evening Jervis Bartram was late at his 
work. He, though young and but recently started 
in busine,s.s for himself, had obtained charge of the 
great clock of St Paul’s familiarly known to mo.st 
people. My grandfather was a talcing man, and an 
infiueniial patron — Lord Bute I believe he used to 
say it was— -had olitained the ]m.st for him. Bartram 
was the respon.sible overseer of the clock’s winding 
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its cleaning, and its repaii’. Fov a man so young 
and untried in liis ci’aft it was an uncommon honour, 
and, as was natural, lie strove with might and main 
to make it the stepping-stone to greater tilings. 

‘All the afternoon he had heen hard at work on 
the refitting of new parts to the striking apparatus 
of the great clock. It had not been necessary to 
stop the clock, and every hour had been solemnly 
tolled with wonted regularity through Bartraiu’s 
long toil. Determined to finish the work that 
niglit, he kept on, late as it was, and eleven had 
long been thundered on the great bell ere the last 
screw was wrung home. 

‘Now, to do the work it had heen necessary to 
derange the liammer ; bnt Bart.rani, every time tlie 
clock Avas due to strike, had temporarily readjusted 
it till its striking ivas finished. 

MIe was dead-tired, and seizing his flask — crafts- 
men were not ashamed to carry their tools in those 
days — he went his way home. 

‘ He had barely reached liis door wdien suddenly 
lie remembered — what, sir, do you think? The 
thought struck Jervis Bartram, so lie used to relate, 
like a blow from the fist of a pmgilist. He liad let 
down the clock ! Not the running part, of course ; 
Imt he had forgotten, after its last displacement, 
to readjust tlie hammer. St Paul’s clock ivas mute, 
voiceless, incapable of sounding the hours as though 
created a mere dumb machine. 

‘ How .Jervis Bartram ran that night he told me 
many times ; he nev^er spoke of it without fervour, 
Avithout emotion, or Avithout a shudder. Back the 
AA^ay lie had come he ran, AA-eary Avith the day’s 
labour though lie AA'as. He stumbled, and spraAvled 
in the unclean gul.ters of , those good old times; he 
fell OAmr mongrels proAvling the night streets; he 
earmoned wildly into sleepy Avatclimen ; he aaais 
given chase to as a suspicious indiA’idnal. Up the, 
screAv-stair of the toAver he raced. Had a legion of 
fiends been shrieking at his hetds lie could not have 
run faster, Ilis breath came in gasps; his hair, 
liis Avhole body, Avas adrip Avith sweat. And Avith 
it all he aaa^s too late. As, spent and exliaiisted, 
he flung himself into the dock-chamber it aa'es 
already eight minutes past midnight. The great 
dock had not struck the hour 1 

‘ Bartram set to Awirk. As it Ai^as so long past 
the proper time, he Avoiild, not allow the clock to 
strike. Silentlj^ moving the mechanism, he again 
readjusted it so that the clodc at its next strokes 
should give forth the correct time and not the 
missing liour. He finished tlie AA'ork. Tlion .slinking 
home in the early hours, he went to a sleeple.ss bed. 
He was sadly afraid that the oversight might, if 
noticed, coist him his post. For all that, it aa’iis the 
happie.st Id under Jervis Baidrain made in the course 
of a long and honourable career. 

‘All the day fhat fulloAvod, and the. ninrniiig 
af!,i-r, Bartram kept to hi.s AA’'orkshop, hearing 
lufliiing of ihe talk of the town. He, had just 
settled to his v,'ork again .after his midday meal 
wlien the door AA'as throAvn open, and a young 
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AAmnian, red-eyed and tumbled of hair, came 
hurriedly in. 

‘ “Jervis !” cried this visitor. 

‘Bartram .sprang up and smilingly held out, his 
hand in pleasure. Though for three past years 
lie had been assiduously Avooing Margery Bayburn, 
he had failed as yet to Avin Ids right to an embrace. 

‘ “ Margery, Avhat is the matter ?” exclaimed the 
cloekmakcr, in alarm, noticing the girl’s evident 
agitation and her forlorn appearance. “Why are 
you AA'-eeping like tlii.s? Quick, tell me, AAhat is 
the matter ? ” , 

‘ There Avas no answer save a prolonged sob. 

“‘.Is your mother ill?-’’ And lium, receiving 
no re])Iy, he cried, agha.st, “Not dead surely ?” 

‘ “ No ! no ! not that,” murnrarod the girl through 
lier tears. “It is Avorse eA'cn than you iliiiik. 
Felix, my darling bi’otlier Felix, is condemned to 
be executed ! ” 

“‘Why, I saAV him riding in the ranks of his 
regiment four days ago ! ” exclaimed the astoni.shttd 
clockraaker. 

‘“Yes,” said the sohhiiig Margery; “hut yester- 
day he AA’as sentenced to death.” 

“‘But hoAA' comes this? Ex]>lain your meaning 
to me, dear,” said Bartram, bewildered. “I do 
not understand. What has brouLdit this upon 
Felix?” 

‘ Margery Eayhurn struggled bravely to control 
her emotion. 

“‘The night before last Felix urns on sentry- 
duty at the gate of the Horse Guards. The relief 
came at the proper time, and declare tbat as they 
came upon him .he an’oke from sleep. And, uh! 
the colonel of his regiment I, rind sny hruihcr by 
court-martial, aiid he was found guilty of Klccping 
at his post, and he AA'as sentenced to be hanged.” 
The girl broke cloAvn again. “Oh Jervis, sav’e 
my brother, save ris all fruni this biatk disgratre ! 
Can you not save hinr ? ” 

This is indeed serious,” .«aid Bartram gravely ; 
“ and this Avar-scare that now fills the niiiuls of 
all is making, the authorities doubly .severe, on all 
military delinqtteiicie.s.” 

, ‘ “Help us in ortr trouble, aa’III you not, Jervis?” 
pleaded the girl. 

‘“You knoAv hoAA’ gladly 1 u’ould, wave I able,” 
said the cloekmaker ferA’ently ; “ yet in so graA’e 
a matter I feel helpless. I am lust an inRigruficant 
craftsman, Avidiout groat friends, Avithoiit inflnenee, 
Avithont aught that can serve to Avrest a man’s life 
from the laAA’.” 

“‘Would nut your patron aid us?’’ A’cn lured 
Margery timidly. 

‘ “ It Avonld be but folly to go to him on .Ruch 
an errand,” 

‘ “ Then I knoAv not any AA'ay,” cried the girl 
despairingly, “JervE, hcljj us ! Thrice haA'O yum 
asked me to be your Avife, and thrice I have 
refu.«ed you. Save my brother’s life and I ■Avill 
not .say you nay the fourth time.” 

‘ Was so SAveet a. bribe ever offered a man ? 
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‘ “ Si;iy, let me tliink,” said Bartram, And tlien 
lie asked, “ Have you seen your Brother since ? ” 

‘‘■Yes; mother and I went to the colonel of 
the regiment this morning. A fierce, terribly 
angry man he was, Jervis. He gave ms iiermission 
to see Felix for a few minutes ; hut he was so 
stern, and told us so cruelly that there was .no 
possibility of a reprieve.” 

‘“Did Felix tell 5 mu if he really was asleep at 
his duty 1 ” iiicptired Bartram calmly. 

‘ “ He keeps declaring his innocence vehemently.” 

‘The clockmaker racked his brain again. At 
length came another cpiestion : “What time was 
it when your brother was relieved, do you know V’ 

‘ “ It was shortly after twelve o’clock, I think. 
Why do you cpiestion me thus, Jervis? What 
will these cpiestions aid us ?” 

‘“Are you sure it was just after twelve, or was 
it before?” His tone was very eager, and lie 
waited her reply Avith intentness. 

‘ “ Yes, 1 am almost certain,” the girl ansAvered. 

‘ “ Thank God ! ” said Bartrara in a Ioav voice. 
“Margery, I believe I have thought of a AAuy of 
saving your brother. ’Tia a Avay dangerous, perilous 
nigh to death to him and to me, yet AAuth prudence 
AA'& may tread safely. You haA>'e right of access 
to Felix. "‘Tis AAdser that I should not appear 
openly in this aifiiir. Go to him, lejirn from him 
it AAdiat you have told me is certainty, and then 
hid him alllrui that on his night of duty, at the 
very time AA’-lieii accusation charges him AAUth being 
asleep, lie heard the clock of St Paul’s strike the 
hour, tliat he counted its strokes, that it struck 
thirteen times at midnight. Let ..him deny aaLo 
can ! ” said Bartram, AAuth a ring of triumph. “Let 
your brotlier, if necessary, SAvear it struck thirteen. 
Felix Avill do that Avillingly to save his neck from 
the nooj5e. Felix was neAur a stickler for a Avord,” 
added the clockmaker, Avith a tinge of scorn. 

‘ “ 1 do not comprehend it,” said the girl. “ Hoav 
AA ill that aid my brother ? ” 

‘“Never mind, dear,” said Bartram. “Soon you 
shall kiiuAv all. Go noAv, and do exactly as 1 liaA'e 
instructed you. This is no time for kissing ; hut 
you Avill not deny me one, love, will you?” Nor 
did she. 

‘Much talk aaus there in the city on that day 
and tlie one Avhich fulloAved. First, the fate of 
the somnolent senliner at the gate was the topic, 
but this began to crystallise into chatter on the 
j>risc)ner’s strange declaration as to the dock of St 
banl’s eccentric behaviour at the Avitching hour. 
He pcr.sisted, so the gossip had it, that he aau.s 
absolutely innocent of any dereliction of duty ; that 
he Avas Avide aAvake during the Avhole time he aaus on 
guard, had heard the great clock strike the hour, 
and counted Thirteen strokes as he paced. People 
were incredulous, and laughed and said to each 
other, “A juaii Avill say anything to saA^e his 
neck.” . 

‘This incredulity Bartram had expected and had 
-prepared for. A man deeply indebted to him he 


suborned, and, singularly enough, it soon became 
public property that some one else besides the 
unhappy sentinel at th,e gate had c<junted the cluck 
strike thirteen on that fateful night. Su disin- 
terested a Avitness as this Avas unim]»eachablc ; and 
hot-foot afte.r tliis, of course, came similar testimony 
from several Aveak-minded individuals hungry for 
transient notoriety, Avho, noAV that they Avere shown 
the AAuy, asserted that they' too had noticed the 
erratic conduct of St Paul’s clock. 

‘At this stage my grandfatlier, craft}' fellow, 
came forward. He made it public that ou the day 
Avhdse conclusion saAV an incident so near lu tragedy 
he had been engaged at Avork on the mechanism of 
the great timepiece, deranging its parts considerably. 
He, Bartram, had not heard it strike tliirteen that 
night, but so extensively had it been meddled Avith 
that of course it Avas not surprising if for once it 
struck the Avrong liour. It might have done so. 
No one AA'ould expect that he should swear it had 
not. He could not do so. 

‘ A score of Avitnesses there were Avho could have 
SAVorn, if necessary, to the truth of Bartrarn’s state- 
ment ; but it Avas not aiecessary. Not one tlieiv 
Avas Avho could SAvear tliat be bad counted it sound 
tAA'elve that night ; and if there Avere murmurs from 
many that they themselves liad not beard the bell’s 
accustomed tones, the testimony of a single penson 
who said he had counted tlie cluck’s stroke.s out- 
Aveiglied that of a Imndred Avho could merely say 
they had not heard it strike at all, A univcnsal cry 
went lip, loud and insistent, demanding the soldier’s 
reprieve. As you knoAig my friend, reprieved lie 
Avas. Pdght or Avroiig as may be, it Avas a clever 
and a daring bit of subtlety. Good or bad, bis bold 
stratagem aa'oii Jervis Bartram celebrity, a pros- 
perous business, and — a pretty Avife. Which of the 
three stood him in best stead I kiiOAV not. Felix, 
tlms dragged from the sliadow of the galloAA's, liA-ed 
long. He died a A’eteran, slain Avith his comrade 
Life-Guardsman, the famous SliaAV, in that memorable 
caA^alry onset at Waterloo.’ 

‘But AA’a.s be guiltA' V I asked Avitb interest. 


‘Who knoAvs?’ said the old 
his head sagely. 


gentleman, shaking 


COMMIJInION with KATlTjiE. 

A HOLY calm peivades me while I move, 

Through daisied meadows, towards the setting suii ; 
A hazy warmth is in the air. Alone 
r muse, happy ill treasured gifts of loA-e. 

Oloudhnid has caught a crimson glow ahovs.-, 

High in the orient gleams the silver moon : 

The tuneful birds of day, now sileni-. shun 
The open fields and seek the sheltering grove. 
HeaA'en’s gentleness, like some sweet, mystic power, 
Touche.s mo into reverential awe ; 

A great peace dwells within ; the certain do Aver 
Of souls in harmony with Nature’s law ; 

For Nature never yet the heart decuiA'ed 
That in her calm, strong ministry believed. 

WiiajAM Odaimk. 
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By Ward Muir. 

Grimaldi, lilce most of the pirates of his age, m'RS 
exceedingly religious. The very name of his terri- 
toi’y, Monaco, derives from the Latin word monaclms, 
a monk ; and, following up the idea,AVe find that 
he emblazoned two monks upon his coat of arms, 
where they still blandly pose. Observe, now, the . 
consistency of the Grimalclian tendency to jokes. 
Nine-tenths of the wealth of the present Prince is 
extracted from a monkish invention— the roulette- 
wheel. Pascal devised the gambling cylinder 
exactly as it is now used in tlie Salles de Jeii. 
during a six months’ ‘retreat’ for meditation and 
prayer in a monastery. The roulette-wheel has 
built for Monaco the finest cathedral on the 
Riviera, has paid for innumerable lesser' churches, 
ha.s founded several orphanages and nunneries, 
and pays the salaries of a bi,shop and innnmerahle 
priests ; but before gambling was introduced into 
Monaco that benighted State could ailbrd only one 
small church. Witliin the Prince’s palace, it inay 
he added, a naive inscription in a prominent posi- 
tion on one of the walls is proudly pointed out by 
the cicerone of every tourist. It runs : ‘The man 
who pretends to know God and does not keep His 
commandments i.s a liar.’ Precisely what this may 
be d prapos of is not explained. Plenty of channing 
things are not explained— at Monte Carlo. 

One of the many charming things which are not 
explained at Ivlonte Carlo is the annual balance- 
slieet of the Casino Company^ ; or why the said 
coinjiauy, which exists solely for and by gambling, 
should call itself the Hociete Amnipm ties Bairn ic 
Mer et Cercle des Ktranrjerx (the Sea-Jjathing and 
Strangers’ Club Company). The one tiling wliicli 
nobody ever dae.s during the winter season— the 
profitable .sea.son — at Monte Carlo i.s to bathe in 
the sea. Nevertheless, this Sea-Bathing Gompiany, 
which provides no sea-bathing, my.«!teriously .an- 
nounces that its profits for the year 1004-5 amounted 
to one million four hundred and forty thbusaild 
eight hundred pounds. It omits to mention why 
visitors tvho have never dip[>ed so much as a toe in 
the Tideleas Gulf .should be willing to pay so heavily 
[AJl Rights Beserved.] v April 28, 1906. 


Throned oil a rode, I neither .sow nor re.'iji ; and yet I live 

JlirXEGASQUE LECiEN.D. 

^^^ONTE CARLO is undoubtedly the 
funniest thing in Europe. Like 
many European funny things, it 
moves the alien spectator 
. to tears as to laughter 


as nearly 
It possesses 
a sort of ironical pathos underlying 
its patent absurdity. Its atmosphere is so intensely 
civilised, and .cloaks such appalling barbarism! 
Beneath its eternal smile — its courtly, high-class, 
demi-monde, smile— it is so smoothly cruel. The 
unfeeling observer cannot but perceive that Monte 
Carlo, as a plienomenou of latter-day ‘ civilisation,’ 
is. the most ludicrous of spectacles. He who feels — 
well, lie who feels had better disregard Monte Carlo 
altogether, or he will .suffer. 

The humours of Monte Carlo are not far to seek. 
Monaco seems to have prided itself on lieing a jest 
amongst the nations — a grim jest — ever since it had 
a history. Its founder, the first of the Grimaldis, 
hiouglit it from the sea-power of Genoa, and then 
calmly levied toll on every passing vessel whicli 
came within range of his .swift galleys. When it 
is realised that the majority of his victims were 
Genoese ships, the excellence of his joke will im- 
mediately be apparent. Grimaldi’s stronghold— a 
nice, comfortable, little, .sheltered plateau upon a 
promontory which had an even nicer and more 
comfoi'tahdy sheltered little harbour for his gal- 
leys at its foot— earned the nickname, locally, of 
‘ lj4p{'lngues.’ Tbi.s was in the fourteenth century. 
The spot is still the Spelugues. Spelugnes means 
■The Plain of the Rohher.s,’ and the site of Grimaldi’s 
[>irate-refreat i.s at this moment the site of the 
.Monte C’arlo Caisino. Passing .ship.s have no interest 
for Gh’imaldi’s succes,sor, the Prince of Mhmaco ; but 
passing tourist.-? pre.sent him, free, gratis, and for 
nothing, witli a oomforlable salary of seventy 
thiiusand poniuls per annum, an impost whicli 
his ance.stor would have thought unrea.soiiahle and 
e.xcessi\'e. 
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for tlie privilege of not doing so ; and it also omits, 
poi’liaiis discreetly, to give more than tlic very 
ekelcliiest deluils of tlie items of the halaiice'Sheet. 
The sliaivliulders are hicurions ; perhaps they realise 
that silo-nee, like their dividend, is golden. 

Tlie founder of the Sea-Bathing Company was 
a humourist of the first water. Having hcen in- 
vited to leave Tlonihurg, he placidly waindered into 
ifonaco one morning in the year 1S60, and cast a 
critical eye upon the Casino whicli was then 
rising out of ruhhish-lieaps on the edge of the jn’o- 
montory. Seeniingly, this M. Blanc — wliose snowy 
surname suh3e(x\iently gave rise to the xn'overh, 
^JRoufje perd, noire perd ; blanc (jfifjne foujoiir .'<’ — 
owned that priceless virtue of tlie. Imsiiiess instinct, 
Imagination. He saw Money in the ruhbish-lieax).s, 
and Possibilities in the ugly skeleton of the Casino. 
He paid a lirief call upon the owners of the con- 
cession, and, by one of Lho.se strokes of luck which, 
occur only to individuals aide to axipreciate their 
significance, found the.se gentry in tinancial difli- 
cultie.s. lie offered them sixty -eight thovi.sand 
pounds down tor their conce.ssion. ‘I am going to 
lunch,’ he said, ‘and when I have lunched, shall 
receive yonr decision.’ lie lunched (a rite omitted 
by no great, financier), and received the deci.sion. 
That very day, the 31st of March 1 SCO, he became 
sole owner of the ilonte Carlo Casino and a thirty 
years’ gaming concession from t.he Prince. Seven- 
teen years lacer he died worth two million four 
hundred thousand iiounds. 

Three times since 1860 the Casino has been 
enlarged ; and there is no reason to doubt that it 
will require enlarging .again, seeing that this year’s 
net profits exceed those of last year by no less than 
eighty thousand pounds ; and a fresh lease of fifty 
years’ duration has only recently been granted, 
Avith the most agi'eeably stimulating eflect on the 
Sea-Balhiiig Company’s .share rpiotatioms. Francois 
Blanc, it would seem, is still very much alive, and 
his joke is still active, A million-x>ounds-a-year 
joke is diliiculr, to kill. 

The gist of M. Blanc’s joke Avas that he .should 
prox)ose to turn a rubbish-heap into a gold-mine hy 
‘ chance,’ ftoiilette, it Avill be oliiserved, i.s a game 
of vhancs. It i.s a pure cluuice if the players lo,se a 
million pounds a year, a pure chance that the Bank 
has thirty-seven odds in its favour to its opponents’ 
thirty-, six, a pure chance that the Casino Company 
can provide theii' patrons with the finest orchestra, 
the fine.st gardens, the finest roads and bridges, 
and police-force and fetes and pigeon-shooting, in 
Europe for nothing. Chance— -blindfolded Chance, 
but surely Avith the bandage slightly hitched off 
from the eye which beams in the Blanc direction ! 

Whai a pleasant thing it must be to liA-e in a 
realm ruled over by the high-priests of Chance ! 
Land in Monaco Avas, at the time of the Blanc 
invasion, Avorth half a franc per square yard ; the 
A^alue of iho .same trifling foothold is now quoted at 
a figure Avluch soars frequently aboA'e a hundred 
francs. Where there Avere tAvo modest hostelries 


there ai’e now fifty snnqjtuous hotels. What was a b 
barren rock .sjAi'inkled Avith a few meagre oiiA^e-trees, 
and nourishing — Avith pains — a semi-pauxAer popu- 
lation of four thousand souls, is now' confessed 
by every traveller to be the most cultivated, the 
healthiest, the best-drained, and the best-governed ; 
stretch of coast on the Mediterranean ; and it is the 
most thickly populated State on earth, supporting no 
less than si.x hundred x)er.sons to tlie square kilometre 
—to be exact, tAvelve thousand six hundred in all. 
Monaco is only three miles long by half a mile broad, 
remember ; but it is so Avealthy tliat it can afford to 
dispense Avitli rates and taxes, although it enjoy. s the 
luxury of a standing array. By a strange irony of 
fate, too, it is morally the most progressive nation in 
Europe, in one respect at any rate ; it forbids gambling 
by its inhabitants on any excn.se whatsoever. Ye.?, 
Monaco knoAvs too much about gambling to alloiA^ 
its sons and daughters to indulge in that expen- 
.sivo relaxation. Ho Monegasque is alloAved to put 
his nose within the Ca.sino doors. The Temple of ■ 
Chance is reserved for tlie etrangers Avlio come hither , 
for— sea-bathing. 

It is said— but perhaps the statement is an envious 
libel circulated by the less prosperous citizens of 
surrounding nations — that there are not merely more ■ : 
rich x>eox)le to the square kilometre in Monaco \ han 
elscAvhere, but more needy ,po(:q:>le too. Certain it is ’ 
that M. Blanc in his day had to deal AAuth. an extra- 
ordinarily large number of qaer.soiis who endeavoured 
to turn liis game of ‘ chance ’ into a game of ‘ certain- 
tie, s’ for their OAvn benefit. They (iul, not A\-orry 
M. Blanc. If they had anything to teach him, he 
Avas Avilling to xw Ji®\v wisdom. Iksually, v . 

he learnt nothing that he did not already kuoAA-jaiid ; ’ 
paid nothing ; but now and then some fre.sli genius 
discovered a Aveak x><djut in his armour, and M, 
Blanc had to defray the cost of strengtliemng it. ' , ^ 
The firm of swell-mobsmen, for instance, Avho play- 
fully ill, serted a bomb in the cellar Avliere the. Casino f 
gas-meters Avere fixed taught him that electric light 
Ava.s a surer illuminant for his tables ; and the ■ 
gentleman Avho succeeded in switcliing off the ■ 
electric light, and during the confusion Avhich fol- , 
lowed grabbing some thousand.^ of francs, preached 
to him a .salutary .sermon on the merit.s of oil. Oil- 
lamxjs of enormous dimensions, as a m.aiier of fact, 
noAV hang over each green ciolh ; amt electricity 
— brought, it is said, from tAvo quite separate | 
generating stations— adds to the pitiless glare of 
the Salles de Jen. 

Another ]e.sson Avhich i[. Blanc ]iaid dearly for 
AA^as that hard ca,sh is a more satisfactory, if more ,, 
blatant, medium of play than counters. When the 
present Casino was finst organised, the ]")laycr.s Avere i 
comx>olled to purchase counf.er.s, ]n''iced at two francs 
axnece, from the administration, and stake Avith ; 
these as tallies alone. At the close of the day’s xday 
the counters could be redeemed at tlie giUclid at i 
their face-valne. But in xn’actice tliey Avere not 
always redeemed, and by degrees got into circulation 
in IMonaco outside the Casino’s doors. So admir- : 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF MORTE CATiLO. 


able was M. Blanc’s credit that liis counters were 
accepted everywliere by shopkeepers and hoteliers 
in lieu of cash. Two hundred thousand of them in 
all were issued. This satisfactory .state of alTairs 
continued well into the .seventies ; until one fine 
day Jt. Blanc decided to recall his counters, and 
issued a mandate announeing that they in list be 
immediately redeemed on pain of repudiation. The 
efibct of his amiouneement must have given him 
considerable food for thought. Hi.s two hundx'ed 
tiiousaud counters had mysteriously grown and 
nmltiplied into four liiiudred thousand. The shoek 
would have irritated a smaller mind than M. Blanc’s. 
He .shrugged his .shcHdder.s, and paid out the two 
francs apiece for eacli of the counters. But from 
that day to this the rule of the tables has been : ‘ No 
credit, and money down.'" At the same date as the 
abolishing of the tally system, the minimum stake 
was rai.sed froni two francs at roulette to the five 
francs at which it now stands ; and twenty francs 
was ILxed as the miuinimn for tlie game of trente- 
et-ipLiarante. M. Blanc had no use for the small 
speculator wlio played often and lost little, especi- 
ally when the small speculator ivas not even jdaying 
with genuine counters. 

Tiie polite Belgian who happened by evil luck to 
lose a rouleau of ‘gold coins’ which turned out, 
when its sealed paper wrapping was removed, to be 
nothing but a brass tube of the correct diameter, 
taught M. Blanc tiuit roukaim must never be .per- 
mitted on the tables unopened. This was a cheapl}’- 
bought piece of wisdom, however, compiared with 
that wliich was purchased at the price of eighty . 
tliousand pounds from Mr daggers the IMrkslure 
mechanic. Jaggens, ivith an infinitude of patience, 
and aided by eight a>ssistants, talnilated the roulette 
results for several months without playing, and, as 
he had anticipated, discovered that one of the wheels 
had a distinct bias toisuirds a certain set of numbers. 
Staking with a knowledge of thi.s bias, Jaggens and 
his men netted one hundred and twenty thousjxnd 
psoiuids before the official.s guessed the cause of their 
amazing success. Aftei' tlii.s the wheels were made 
to be movable from table to table, and were changed 
nightly. Jaggei's, still betting, as lie siippo.sed, on. 
the same wheel, lost forty tliou.saud pounds in a . 
few days. He wisely stopped, and quitted Monte ; 
Carlo, as ive have said, eighty thousand pounds to 
the good. He: was succeeded by an individual who, 
contriving to gain an entx’ance to the Salles de Jen 
during the hours of dark, bent the metal divisions 
of the roulette- wheel with a pair of pincers, making 
certain of them narrower and certain of them ivider 
than they nonuaily ought to have been. He was 
soon found out : and now.a(Iny.s the wheels are not 
iiKM'ely made interchangealile from talde to table, 
blit the number-divisions are iuterchangeahle also ; 
so that any vaiiation in their .size would instantly 
be detected. The mechanism of the wheels is also 
examined ei’ory twenty-four hour.?, and their hori- 
zoutality tested with spirit-levels. The mo.9t carp- 
ixig critic of the Casino ofliciaLv juethods could not 


accuse them of any dishonesty, either in the player’s 
favour or in their own, as far as the inanagement of 
the roulettes is concerned. 

The game of trente-et-quarante, for some iin- 
know;n reason, seems to have attracted the notice 
of the brainy swindler less than that of roulette. 
Nevertheless, it was at a trente-e.t-quarante 
Uiat the most famous drama of Slonte Carlo .shiup- 
ing which has ever taken place occurred. The 
incident is known as the Ardi.ssoii case, so called 
from the xianie of its hero. 

Ardisson wa.s an adventurer of tlie most dis- 
tinguished tyjie. For years lie had lived by lus 
wits in the sjxas and joleasur e-resorts (xf Germany 
and Austria, and .finally he cast cove toms eyes on 
the wealth of the ^Slonte Carlo Bank. Having, in a 
modest disguise, made a careful .study of all the 
aspects of play, he eventually laid the ti’ain for a 
truly magnificent attack on the trente-et-quai*ante, 
which, being played with cards, probably appc-aled 
to him more than the lifeless and nxaclune-like pro- 
cedure of the x'oulette. 

At the height of the .season, then, we behold 
Monsieur Ardis,son, .accompanied by a friend and 
two charmingly attired ladies, enter the Casino and 
repair idly to one of the ti’eiite-et-ipmrante tables. 
A series of games having just concluded, the 
croupier is shnfiling his six ixaekus of cards pre- 
jiaratory to dealing them out afresh, and we may 
suppose that tlie gamblers already present are 
taking the opportunity alibrded by the inunieniary 
lull to compute theii' losses and gains or e.vaminc, 
their .scoring-cards. Immediately on arriving at the 
table, the Ai'disson qiiarletle ariangc themselves 
two on each side of it ; and one of llie ladies con- 
trive.s to enter , into cuiu’ersition with the chf’/ de 
paHie (umpire or referee of the game), and asks him 
a number . of innocent question.? a.s to the methods 
of play. These he politely answer.?; and mean- 
while, on the opposite side of the. table, the other 
fair creature has begged the second umpire to he so 
good as to furnish her with gold change for a bank- 
nete. 

At the very moment \vlien the croupiier has 
sliuftled Ms cards and is ready to recommence, the 
lady who wanted change for her bank-note receives 
it, and, by an unfortunate slip, lets the whole of it 
tall upon the gi’ound. There is considerable con- 
fusion as the gold pieces I'oll hither and thither, 
and for a fraction of a. .'-'ecund the umpire’s .•ittcnlion 
is distracted from the tabic. Atteiidanls, however, 
hurry forward, gather together t.he coins, and hand 
them back to theii- cha,nning owner, wlio i.s of cuui’.se 
covered with eonfitsion at- the di,sturhinice she has 
created in this usually serene .‘uid hushed /xtnio- 
sphere. The game begin?. 

And what a game ; The unqures’ fares blfuich 
a.s they Ixchold .sequence al'tei- sequence turning up 
ill the Ardisson groupi’s lavonr. Ai'di-s^on and liti 
three coinpaniou.? do not conde.scend to ,?talce an.r- 
thing lower than inaximuuis— and the maximum at 
Irente-et-quaTante is twelve tliousand francs. Four 
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times twelve tlioiisand francs on the table at 
each coup, and four times twelve thousand francs 
winning at each coup, is enough to turn the hair 
gray of even the stoniest croupier. Eight times did 
the Ardis.son gang stake, and eight times they 
won. Then they strolled off in a body, taking with 
them three, luinE’ed thousand odd francs. A swift 
carriage waiting at the Casino door wdiiiied them 
awfiy across the French frontier, to be seen no more. 

Horrible suspicions entered the bemused brains of 
the chefs cle partie as they beheld their three hundred 
thousand francs vanish, and they ordered the cards 
to be examined. There were eighty-four too many 
of them in the pack. Georges the croupier had 
accepted a princely bribe from Ardisson to sub- 
stitute a previously arranged pack amongst his cards, 
and had contri^'ed to do so at the moment when the 
eyes of every one — umpires and bystanders included 
—-were diverted by the fallen coins. The rest was 
easy. Ardisson and his accomplices bet upon what 
they knew must be the secpienees, and inevitably 
M’on. As for Georges, he spent a couple of months 
in prison, and issued thence to enjoy his share of 
the: xH'disson fortune. 

The majority of the stories of fortunes made at 
Monte Carlo, nevertheless, centre round ordinary 
straightforward players and not mere rogues such 
as Ardisson. Few, however, fail to posse, ss the 
element of jest which seems inseparable from every- 
thing Monte OaiTian. One of the most popular 
amongst the British and American permanent 
residents is that of an English peer, who, having 
attended divine w'orship at the Episcopal church, re- 
paired (let us hope absent-mindedly) direct thence to 
the gaming-rooms. As he paused for a few minutes 
beside one of the roulette-tables, a winning number 
amiounced by the presiding croupier struck upon 
his ear as being strangely familiar. It was the 
munber tliirty-six — the number of the last hymn 
which had been given out as he was quitting the 
sacred edifice. Prompted by the curious inward 
voice which whispers ‘An omen’ to even the mo.st 
mattei'-of-faet and conservative, he hastily placed 
,a: iotiis on the thirty-six scpiare. Thirty-six won 
again, though the balance of chances in favour of the 
recurrence of a single number is excessively remote ; 
and our peer wandered forth into the Sabbath still- 
ness of the gardens seven hundred francs richer 
than he had been when he dodged the collection- 
plate of the church by escaping from it while the 
lucky hymn was being sung. Of course the tale 
leaked out,: and of cour.se the church was crowded 
on the following Sunday by gamblers eager to 
repeat the peer’s experiment. Never before had the 
local chaplain beheld from his pulpit such a sea of 
eager faces ; never before had the pews emptied 
will) .such astonishing rapidir.y on tin*, announce- 
ment of the collection hymn. The congregation in 
a body made a hee-line for the Casino, and fought 
for places at the famous roulette-hoard, whereon to 
fling [tiles of notes and gold, backing the hymn’s 
number. The trifling fact that tlie number in 


question obstinately declined to appear did not 
dissuade them, and for several Sundays the church 
continued to be crammed with folk intent on hear- 
ing the number of the last hymn, and subsequently 
backing that number in the Casino. The chaplain 
put a stop to the scandal, and incidentally reduced 
the size of hi.s flock to its usual somewhat meagre 
level by a simple expedient. The final hymn was 
from that time onwards selected from that portion of 
the hymn-book wherein number, s ran above thirty- 
six. As the numbers on the roulette-wheel them- 
selves run no higlier than thirty-six, it was obvious 
that tlie hymn could thenceforward give no clue to 
the omen-seeking gamester. 

x4.nother similar adventure which occurred to a 
well-known English plunger is equally authentic. 
Having lost every cent of his ready money, lie 
wired a pathetic appeal for help to a friend in 
England. Two days later he received a letter, 
addressed in the friend’s handwriting, which on 
being opened revealed a five-pound note. Without 
pausing to read the letter, our plunger hastened 
to Giro’s, the famous restaurant in the Galerie 
Charle.s III., and changed his fiver into French 
money. From Giro’s he went straight into the 
Casino, where, experiencing an extraordinary run of 
luck, he not merely retrieved all his previous los.ses, 
but gained a substantial increase into tlie bargain. 

Weary of play, he retired n^ith a few cronies tu 
Giro’s again to celebrate tlie occasion witli a buttle 
of champagne. Tlie usually genial M, Giro met 
him at the door of his establishment with a flood of 
reproaclies and upbraidings. The five-pound note 
was bad ! He waved it angrily in tlie plunger’s 
face— mafs oii'i, it was false, this live-pound note ! 

The plunger took the guilty fiver and scrutinised 
it carefully. It was one of the .sham bank-notes 
issued by the late Sir Augustus Harris, and bearing 
on their face an advertisement of the Drury Lane 
pantomime. The English friend, himself as ‘ broke ’ 
as the Monte Carlo plunger, had po.sted him the 
flagrantly worthless liver as a joke— a joke whicli, 
had the plunger taken the trouble to e.xamine the 
fiver or read its covering lettei’, be would have 
seen only too clearly for himself. It was fortunate 
that he did not do so. He merely paid Giro his 
five pound.Sj and, inviting the paciliecl restaurateur 
to share in the champagne, pretended that the 
whole aflair was an intentional witticism on his 
own part. 

The conceit of a croupier, who fondly imagined 
that he understood the English language, : was 
instrumental in presenting another and far les,s 
experienced Britisher with the not-to-be-sneered- 
at sum of one thousand francs. This gentleman, 
handing a thousand-franc billet to the enrupior in 
qne.stion, asked for flaqiies in exchange for it. 
Plaques are the large five-louis gold pieces peculiar 
to JMonaco. The croupier, fancying that the player 
had .said ‘black,’ and was requesting him to place 
the note on tlie ‘black’ compartment of the clotli, 
did so unobserved. Black duly turned up, and 



Y first iiiglit’s rest at the Bruii-varad 
was a VL-ry sleepless one, but I was 
not foolish cnongh to attribute this ^ 
to stmiige surroundings :Or a strange . 
bed. As a matter of fact, !iiy couch 
■was a large and particularly com- 
fortahle oru;, and uu the whole I sleep rather better 
than usual in an unfamiliar bedehaniber. I a.5cribed 


my lack of repose partly to the high, exciting aii' of 
our lofty plateau, and partly to the strange, disturb- 
ing thoughts which the events of the evening had 
given birth to. It was obvious that the palaee 
which sheltered me was the home of a threatened 
man ; that the treason wdiich menaced liitn was 
engendered in the bosoms of the highest ; that, the 
heart which, of all in.*arts, .slio\dd have beaten true for 
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the croupier politely handed two thousand francs 
to the surprised Britisher. 

Probably once, and once only, has a player 
at Monte Carlo won unwillingly. The incident 
alluded to came under the notice of the writer, and 
lie can vouch for its truth. An elderly lady who 
was conducting a party of nephews and nieces alotig . 
the Riviera ■\vas persuaded by the young p)eople to 
take them to tbe Casino. Aunt Maria, as we may 
conveniently call her, inwardly resolved to give 
her proteges a lesson in the futility of gambling. 
Having made a private examination of tbe odds 
against the player in the roulette game, she decided, 
slirewdly and accurately enough, that to |3bace a 
coin on a single number was to court almost certain, 
loss. When, therefore, she took her j^arty into 
the Salles de Jen, she exliorted them to note how 
impossible it was to make money by play, and, to 
point ber moral, placed a five-franc piece on. the 
single mimlier twenty-five. By rights, twenty-five 
should have lost, the chances being thirty-seven to 
one against it. But ‘the best-laid plans’ — twenty- 
five won, to Aunt Maria’s discomfiture ; and a 
delighted nephew gathered up from the clotli her 
winiiings—one hundred and seventy-fum francs — 
complimenting her upon her good fortune and 
judgment. Aunt Maria will not rely again on 
object-lessons to illustrate her lectures on the 
futility of gainhling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Newiiham-Davis, the well- 
Icnown journalist of the London Sporting Times, 
states that an American friend of his once won 
twenty thousand pounds in a single sitting at 
Monte Carlo, and was unicpmly sensible enough 
to take it home with him intact. But tlie number 
of people who are genuinely fortunate at Monte 
Chrlo, and whose luck, eontinue.s till tire day of 
their, departure, is esceedinghy small. Decave— . 
which in slang simply means ‘ stony-broke ’—is 
a word whose use is pitifully common at Monte 
Carlo. The viaticum item on the Casino balance- . 
.sheet — that is, the money paid for railway fares 
for the mined players’ return to their homes — 
amounted in the 1896-97 season to no less than 
twelve thousand pounds; and it is .significant that: 
Monaco is now the only State in Europe where 
usurious interest is charged by money-lenders ndth 
the sanction of the law. The ‘ breaking the Bank ’ 


stories which persistently crop up in the French , 
newspapers during the Monte Carlo .season are 
traceable not so much to a foundation on fact as? 
to a foundation on the ‘press subvention’ fund 
of the CMsino Company— a fund wliieli in 1901 
amounted to no less than, twenty thousand poiuids ; 
and to which may also be ascribed the strauge 
silence on the .snieide tpiestion in tlie same journals. 
That peculiar weekly, et N air (the Orgmie de, 

Defense des Joueim de Roulette ol Trente-et-QManmte 
— probably the only magazine dtu’otcd .solely to 
the intere,sts of gamblers ever puldisbed), .states 
that tbe number of suicide, s per annum at Monte 
Carlo averages four Inurdred, or one per week per 
table. This, it may be asserted safely, is a 
exaggeration of the truth ; but that suicides are 
sadly frequent no one who knows the hh'iw'a 
would dare to deny. The curious have only to 
climb the stony and almost pathle!;s hillside behiud 
Monaco . town to find proof. Here, surrounded by 
a high wall, is the suicides’ cemetery, a nn-hmcholy 
and neglected little enclo.sure thick witli rank 
grass, and l.)etraying its nature .solely by a few 
wooden .stakes hearing numbers aud decoi'aled 
with bedraggled wreallrs and torn visiting-cards. 
The sun beats p»itilessly upon its naineles.s graves, 
butterflies flit to and fro over its ilowtring wvwds, 
and. the leaves of its wreaths stir lazily in the 
breeze. Outwardly, at least, it is perhaps the 
least picturesque and most uniutereatiiig cemetery 
in the length and breadth of Europe; but to hiin 
who knows its .secret it is full of meaniug. Fur 
the.se uiieared-for.mounds repre.seut more than tlie 
mere resting-places of madmen or fools who liare 
. jiitted themselves against the immutable laws of 
inatheniatics ; they arein tbeimselves a uioiuuuful — 
an everlasting monument— to the genius of a man 
who,: with the. eve of faith, beheld a gidd-mine in 
a rubbish -heap ; a monument to the creator of 
Monte Carlo : Franqoi.s Blanc, yomc day, wdien 
Eurojie gets the true perspective of tliing.s, it will 
be said- of Francois Blanc, not that he founded 
the Monte. Carlo Casino, not that he brought 
stability and wealtli to tbe throne of ilu* Princes 
of Monaco, not that he built tlie Monaco Cathedral, 
but that he made necessary this .suicidos’ gras^eyard, 
And when that day. comes, the gri.dy je«t of Monte 
Carlo will cease to exist. 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF MORTE CARLO. 




OH^MBERS^S JOUENiVT*. 


liiin was, without the shadow of a douht, tainted 
and utterly corrupt. I thought of King Karl’s face 
when he had caught sight of that tell-tale gown, 
raid a great piit y vo.'se iu my breast for him. I liked 
the King, it seemed to me impossible In kiunv 
liim iuid not to like liim ; he Avas so full of spirits, 
so genial, an boyish, so utterly free from pride of 
birth or position. His uutliiuking, unhesitating 
coiilidence iu myself had welded a bond of loyalty 
that almost rehabilitated ray long-shattered belief 
in the divine right of kings. 

I rose in the morning partially refreshed with 
short snatches of drcani-ridden slumbei’, keen for 
the eX]K'vieu('es of (he day, and revelling in the 
view of snow-clad lulls and sky afforded by my 
double-casemented window. 

Colfee and eggs ami honey Avere served in the 
pleasant little sitting-room reserved for my use, 
and after I had smoked a pipe and Avritteii a letter 
to my mother I f(>und my way doAVU to the great, 
siunptnous hall Avliich the present monarch had 
evolved out of a cotorie of small and picturesquely 
inconvenient apartments, 

I luuufl my host seated, in front of an open fire, 
in the depths of an enormous arm-chair. A large 
incerschaum pipe Avas between his lips, and he was 
studying a bundle of papers tlirougb thick-rimmed 
pince-nez. A huge, snow-white St Bernard Lay at 
liis feet, and us I a]i])roaL’lied the great beast rose 
leisurely to his feel and advanced affably towards 
me. 

‘Good -morning, Saunders,’ said HiS' Majesty. 
‘You slept Avell, 1 trust 1’ 

‘Tolerably well, thank you, sire,’ I ansAA'ered. 

‘And 1 iuloierably badly,’ he said, mure to luiu- 
.=elf than to me. ‘Ida glad the dug likes you,’ he 
went on mii.singly ; ‘ be (lae.su’t Lake to most people. 
— In fact, you’re raduu’ a surly old beast, aren’t 
ycui, i\logiil 1 — By die u’ay, Saunders, 1 OAve you an 
apology. IVhen I asked you to visit us out here. T 
kmuvidiat die .-uihiciTanean politics of this unhappy 
land Avere simmering d.angerously — that is their 
chronic state ; but 1 had no idea tilings Avould come 
to a crisis, as they threaten to do noAV. You see 
thi.-se pa] tens 1 mu reading? They are General 
Meyer’s i'e])Ort on the military situation, and his 
plans fur the disposition of troups iu the OA'ent of a 
jiopular uprising. My good coirsiu Fritz AA'ould give 
five years of his restless life for five minutes’ pieru- 
sal of these dry statistics. Yevertheless,’ he added, 
Avith a smile, ‘ 1 have every reason to suppose that 
his Avish Avill remain ungratified ; and, so saying, 
the King thrcAV die Avholc bundle into the fire, Avhere 
iu a few seconds they were reduced to blackened 
ashes. ‘As a mat ter of fact,’ he AAmnt on, ‘avo shall 
prepare a spiudous I'eport and contrive to get it 
stolen, or at least surreptitiously copied. The real 
details are here’— lajipiug his forehead — ‘and in a 
much cleverer brain limn mine — my conimaiider-in- 
chief’s.’ 

‘ Is it not a triile indiscreet to mention all this to 
me ? ’ I could not helji asking. 


The King shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I am as d iscreet as my enemies,’ he said . ‘ Look 

at the Grand Duke’s liehaviour in the billiard-room 
last night, Avliicli Me,yer lia.s reported to me. Even 
if he had not knoum of the General's presence, lie 
kneAV he Ava.s speaking before Miss Ancliester, avIio 
is a firm friend of mine. I may not be a par- 
ticulai'ly cautious person ; hut compared to me my 
cousin is rashness personified, and I ask for no 
clumsier opponent. And after all,’ he went on with 
a touch of sadness, ‘ one must trust some one. 1 have 
never yet met an Englishman I could not trust.’ 

‘Your Majesty’s liking for my eomitry and 
countrymen is well known,’ I said. ‘AMu must 
haAm been fortunate in the specimens you have 
met.’ 

‘ English gentlemen are all very mnch alike,’ he 
said. ‘ They are the salt of the earth. To you, who 
have spent all your life iu a country Avhere social 
order and re,spect for human life ai'e as much taken 
for granted as the rising of the sun, the condition of 
affairs here must .seem Avell-nigh incredible. The 
average Grimlaucler has virtues, I admit— the rough 
animal virtues of the Avolf. He is fond of his off- 
spring, he prefers his oavu country to any : other, 
and he is amazingly hardy. On the other hand, 
liis respect for human life is lamentably insutficient. 
For his oaaui it is slight enough ; for his neighbour’s, 
absolutely non-existent. Pity, honour, industry, 
application, self-denial— these are Avords Avliicli do 
not figure in his le.xicon. That is the awirage G rim- 
lander, mind you. The aristocrat is different— he 
lacks the animal virtues of the wolf.’ 

There Avas silence at the conclusion of the King’s 
Avords. No phrase occurred to my ruiiid Avhicli 
Avould not have .seemed impertinent in its sympathy. 

‘And yet,’ Aveut on King Karl after a long pause, 

‘ T loA'e my peojile— liecause they are my jieople.’ 

At thi.s point our conversation aams inf errujiteJ. 
by the advent of a third parly. Advancing toAvards 
us across the hall Avas the figure of a .slim young 
AAmniaii. She Avas Avearing a close-fitting Avoollen 
jersey, a Avhite beret on her head, a sliort .skirt of 
dark blue, and a pair of stout boots of Avhiob the 
toes AVere garnished Avith sets of fonuklahle iron 
spike, y. It was .several seconds before 1 I'ccogiiised 
in this figure tlie person of Miss Anchester, the 
caustic gOA"ernes,5 to the royal children. She .smiled 
brightly enough on me noAAa 

‘AMu find my get-up Axny peculiar, I can see, 
Mr Saunders,’ she began. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I returned, conscious of 
haAung been staring railier rudely. ‘I did not 
recognise you for the inoxnent.’ 

.. ‘AVe all dre.ss like this at Ymissheim,’ .she went 
on. ‘ It is the uniform of the place. These are my 
tohogganing hoots ; I hope you admire my rakes.’ 

‘They are most rakish,’ I replied fcicetioush'. 
‘ And are you going down the lva.stel run ? ’ 

‘You’d better go and Avatch Mks Ancliester do 
the Kaslcl run,’ put in the King. ‘I’m hu.sy (hi,s 
morning AA'itli old Meyer ; otherwise 1 would Lake 
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you into tlie curling- rink. — Miss Aiichester, will 
you be good enougli to look after Mr Saunders till 
luncli-time 

tWitli pleasure,’ replied the governess. ‘Mr 
Saunders, Pill sure, will be delighted to ]3ull my 
toboggan up the hill.’ 

‘ How long is the hill ?’ I asked, laughing. 

‘Oh, about two miles. You look fairly robust.’ 

‘ I will go and get ready at once,’ I .said ; and, 
suiting the action to the rvord, I mounted the stairs 
to niy room, put on my thickest Swi.ss hoots, a 
sweater, and a cloth cap, and prepared to sally forth 
with daringly athletic Miss Ancliester. , 

I shall never forget my first daylight impre.ssions 
of YTissheim. The thermometer was .sliowing forty 
degrees of fiust, but there was not the slightest 
sensation of cold in the air. The sun had just 
climbed above the shoulder of the mighty Klanig- 
berg, and was making liis heat felt ndth no un- 
certain ray. There was not a cloud in the sky or 
a breath in the heavens. The earth was white. Mile 
upon mile, leagiie upon league, as far as the eye 
could reach, was snow — pure, immaculate, sound- 
deadeniug snow. Below us Avas the deep, frozen 
Nonnen-see, so covered with the all-present cry.stals 
that one distinguished it from the land merely by 
its , smootli, untreed, imrocky surface. Beyond, the 
huge Klanigherg and her flanking sisters, the jagged 
Eiseruzahn and the graceful Trau-altar. Half-way 
up tlieir towering sides the bare pines projected 
starkly from the snow ; Avhile, above, their gleaming 
whiteness was flecked with darlc crag.s and clear-cut 
]:>recipice,«. To our left lay the town of Weis.slieini, 
Avith its dominating Aihurch and the big, rectangular 
Pariserhof. Beyond, and far beloAV, lay the small 
village of Eieftn.sdorf, its little, yelloAv station easily 
distingui.sliable in the clear, thin atmosphere. To 
our rigid;, and considerably above us, Avas the Marien- 
castel, the half-modern, half-ancient home of the 
Grand Duke, a pink, stucco building attached to an 
old .stone toA\'or considerably oirt of the perpendicular. 
Above all. the sky; and it .seemed as if Nature had 
taken all colour from the eartli and croAvded it into 
one intense, terrific blue. It AAais AAmiiderful, beauti- 
ful, marvellously exhilarating. 

‘ Vv't'll, and what do you think of YTis-sheim 1 ’ 
aslvcd my companion. 

1 had fetched her toboggan out of a shed, and 
AA’as dragging it easily along the path in the 
direction of the Mariencastel. 

fc^^omelioAV, in her athletic gui.se, her cheeks glow- 
ing healthily in the keen mountain air, she looked 
(juite different from the .stately creature of the 
night before, much more girlish and natural, I 
thought ; and siie .smiled so frankly and pleasantly 
upon me that 1 wondered if the prejudices I had 
formed agaiu.'-t Imr AA'ore reallA- as AV'ell founded 
a.s they had seemed the previous evening. Still, 
remend icring her remarks to me anent tobogganing 
and nerve, I felt .1 had a gimdge against her. 

‘It isbettfU’ than 'Whitechapel,’ I replied. I felt 
sure the reiiiark Avould annoy her. 


‘And do you live in Whitechapel?’ she asked 
sweetly. 

‘ No ; in South Kensington. Still, I prefer this 
even to Harrington Gardens.’ 

‘ But AA’liy drag iii YTritechapel ? ’ slie asked. ‘ I 
am afraid you Avere trying to be flippant. Never 
be flippant when discussing Nature. It is the sign 
of a small soul.’ 

The presumption of thi,s young lady in lecturing 
me in this manner Avas far too am u, sing to came 
ofTeuce. 

‘ I mentioned Whitechapel,’ I said in smilingly 
insincere defence, i because Ave have a small factory 
there. I am the head of a draper’s firm, and we 
employ a lot of girls there making blouses.’ 

‘ Oh, I see,’ returned my companion in all 
serioAAsness ; ‘you mention 'Whitechapel because 
it is familiar to ynu. How interesting to be head of 
a draper’s business, and to superintend the working- 
girls ! ’ 

‘ I am afraid I don’t do much superintending.’ 

‘ You are busy in other ways ? ’ 

‘I am rarely busy at all,’ I said. ‘ I fear I have 
not the business instinct.’ 

She stopped abruptly in her Avalk and looked 
at me in undisguised dismay, almost horror. 

‘You don’t take an interest in your business ! ’ 
she ejaculated. 

I could not refrain from laug] ling. 

‘You make me feel like a criminal,’ I .said. 

‘ I should think so,’ she .said, melting eA^er so 
little. ‘I had hoped you had one redeeming 
characteristic.’ 

I ought to have been offended, for our acrpiaint- 
ance hardly AAnrranted this familiarity. 

‘I am an excellent beast of burden,’ I protested, 
AAuth a gesture toAvards the toboggan. 

She laughed at that, and then, as if repenting 
of the conce!3sion, made the latter part of her laugh 
scornful. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you are an excellent beast of 
burden.’ 

After that Ave Avalked on in silence, till presently 
we came across the toboggan-track. 

‘ This is the Ivastel run,’ she expdained briefly, 
and not Avitbout a touch of reverence. 

I looked at the track with curiosity. It Avas 
four or five feet AA’ide, and the surface Avas of suoav 
turned into ice by the process of Avateriug. On 
each side of the cour.se were little bunks abuut. a 
couple of feet high, akso of iced suoaa^, ami hard 
as iron. The ru)i did not strike me as particularly 
steep, but the surface AA'as so ab.solutely slipjAery 
that I could Avell imagine a great rate of .speed 
being attained on it. 

Next moment there AAvas .a slight scraping .sound, 
and an old lady, a Orimlander, c.auie lugging 
round the corner. Slie was a ]>roAvn -faced, 
Avrinkled old creature, sitting up comfortahlj on 
her machine, both feet pressed flat on the surface 
of the track, and lioldiiig a cor<l in lier hand a.s 
if she were guiding a horse. In a foAv muiutes she 
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was lost to view round anotlier bend. The jmce 
seemed to me extremely dangerous. 

‘ She goes Aveiy I remarlied. 

Miss Anchester laughed scornfully, . 

. ‘ She does not mean to go too fast/ she said. 

‘Not fast 0 

‘No; she keeps her feet down. Besides, she’s 
riding a scMittU. You can’t get up any pace on 
an old-fashioned thing like a schlittlV 
‘ And what do jmii ride I asked. 

‘ Oh, I ride a “ skeleton.”’ 

I looked at the toboggan which I . was trailing 
behind me. It was just an open framework of 
steel runners with a small wooden cross-seat which 
shifted backwards and forwards like the sliding, 
seat of a racing-boat. 

. ‘ And is it difficult ? ’ I asked. 

‘ It is easy enough in the straight,’ was the reply ; 

‘ the corners take a little, negotiating, though. Let 
us wallc on a little higher and we .shall see a bend — 
Ibe Dev ills Elbow.’ 

The (p lain tly named bend, which we were soon 
abreast of, was remarkable for the alteration in the 
height of the bank. Instead of being only some 
two feet high, the exterior boundary . of the curve 
rose abruptly to a height of at least ten feet, and 
instead of being perpendicular to the track, sloped 
upward.s at an angle of about sixty degrees. The 
object of this was made manifest directly. A tobog- 
ganer was coming down, a man this time, and 
travelling head -foremost. As he reached the bend 
his machine dashed up the bank to wdthin a foot of 
the top, kept at that height for a second, and then 
sank again into the trough of the course. The pace 
was aljsolutely terrific. 

‘Without that hank,’ .said Miss Anchester, ‘it 
would he impo.ssible to get round the corners., 
Oireular bicycling tracks are constructed on the 
same principle. That /was the Grand Duke’s sou 
Max. Me is a good tobogganer, but he takes his 
banks a trifle high.’ 


‘ How' does one avoid doing so ?’ I asked. 

‘It is neces.sary to dig one’s rakes into the ice 
before coming to a .sharp turn. That reduce.s the 
pace somewhat, and when you are turning, as here, 
to the right, yon put out your right foot as far a.s 
possible, and rake hard with it. Also, much can be 
done with the arms, pulling the head of the toliog- 
gan round. The penalty for taking the bank too 
high is loss of speed. Besides, you may go over trie 
top, which in a race is of course fatal.’ 

‘And unpleasant at all times,’ I added. ‘Tliat, I 
suppose, is where the danger comes in.’ 

‘There is nothing dangerous in going over the 
Devil’s Elbow,’ replied my companion ; ‘ it merely 
means a drop of ten feet into deep siiowv It is an 
alarming, not to .say bumpy, bu.sine.ss, but it gives 
one a very good notion of wliat flying is like.’ 

‘Without, however, the advantages of wings.’ 

‘ Precisely. One misses wings badly tobogganing. 
There is a bend farther down the run which is 
really dangerous. It is a double turn, wfith twin 
banks called Jonatban and David. If you take 
Jonathan high, you ate morally certain to go over 
David ; and if you go over David, you are morally 
certain to fall a thousand feet to the Nonnen-see. 
One avoids taking Jonathan high by judicious 
raking.’ 

‘What ■would happen if one went down witliout 
rakes?’ Ia.sked. 

Miss Anchester laughed, 

‘ Please don’t try,’ .she said. ‘ The thing may be 
tlieoretically possible, but it is a practical certainty 
you xvould never get down in safety. 'When you 
make your first effort on the Kastel run, rake ail 
the way— imagine you are in a broken-down, four- 
wheeler trying to miss a train. Afterwards, as you 
acquire .skill and confidence, rake less and le.ss. The 
less you touch the ice with, your rakes the better time 
you will do. But beware of David ; he is a good:, 
friend but a bad enemy.’ 

{To be continued.) 
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TIXXED SALMOST. 


^^HOSE who are familiar with the 
conditions of salinon-fi.shing in the 


rivers of Scotland and England only 
would stand aghast if they were to 
see the manner in which the kiiig of 
fi.she.s is caught in the rivers of the 
north -Ave.st of America. It i.s w’-ell known that 
salmon horn in a certain stream ahvays return to it 
from their sojourn in the ocean. i,fter swimming 
the length of some of the rivens of North America, 
the fish are so exhausted that tWy frequently 
swim into sliallow’- water and die if'-.they are not 
captured. The sal mon-llsh cries wdiicli-- have been 
erected on these rivers have adopted a novel device 


for capturing the fish -when he returns to the 
waters in which he was hatched. This consists of 
a huge wheel, sometimes as lai'-ge as fifty feet 
in diameter, -which is fixed in such a ivay as to 
be driven by the rapid stream, much as an under- 
throw water-wheel is driven. The descending 
side of the wheel pre.sents a long, scoop-shaped 
device made of -wooden rih.s and netting, and in 
this the fish are entangled, carried out of the 
water, and pitched into a .separate tank to await 
their fate. By this device as much as fifty tons has 
been taken, from a single wheel during twenty-four 
hours. ■:■■■' 

A .SUBSTITUTE POE PLATIXUiL 
Many of the properties of the medal platinum- - 
such, for instance, a,s its extremely high melting- 
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point, and the fact that, owing to the siinilai-ity 
between its expansion co-efficient and that of glass, 
it is practically the only metal which may be sealed 
into glass — render it of immense value in a great 
inaipy industries. Unfortunately its price at pre- 
sent— about four pounds fifteen sbillings an ounce — 
prohibits its use for a great number of purjioses 
for which it would be extremely valuable. Accord- 
ing to a note in tlie Engliali Mechanic, a substitute, 
presumably an alloy, has been discovered by a Mr 
Birmingham of Baltimore. The new metal is said 
to melt at about three tliousand six hundred and 
thirty degree.s Fahrenheit, to be malleable and 
ductile, and to be unaffected by acids. It is capable 
of being rolled into sheets or made into wire, and it 
is said to become soft and workable at a temperature 
far below its melting-point. No |:)articulars are 
given as to its constitution, but it is said that the 
price will be about half that of platinum. 

A FOUL-AIR I^miCATOR. 

Under the curious name of the noseroscope, an 
invention for the detection of foul or exhausted air 
is being placed on the market in Italy by its in- 
ventor, Signor Bertini. By means of this invention 
an alarm-bell is set ringing directly the atmospheric 
]iressure in a stove, Hue, or other place where a 
drauglit ought to be maintained ceases to be below 
that in the room wliicb is being ventilated. A 
stove or tire which, passes its own foul air into a 
chimney does so by virtue of the fact that the at- 
mospheric pressure in that chimney is less than that 
of the room ; consequently a draught is created, and 
is kept up so long as that depression continues. 
Directly the depression disappear.?, owing to the 
stoppage of the fine or to any other cause, the foul 
air find.? its way into the chamber, and the result 
is danger to human health and life. The duty of 
tlie invention under review is to call attention at 
once to this state of afihirs. 

LIPE-.SAVING RxVDIOGRAPHY. 

A strikingly valuable radiograph, or X-ray photo- 
graph, as it is wronglj^ called, was recently the means 
of sa^dng a child’s life. A little girl wdio had been 
]f[ayiug with a couple of tiny little toys .shaped like 
bicycles accidentally swallowed one, and became 
exceedingly ill in coiise<|uen,ce. She was taken to 
the London Hospital, the usual medical treatment 
for tlie removal of the obstruction having proved 
unavailing. An X-ray picture was taken, and im- 
mediately revealed the fact that the obstacle was 
firmly lodged in the cesophagus. IFith the. skio- 
grapli to guide him, the surgeon made a small 
incision, }>assed in an insr.rmuent l)y means of which 
the toy bicycle was cut in half, and removed the 
two pieces separately. Tlie child’s life was saved, 
and without the X-ra3's it must almost .surely have, 
been lost, 

TO rROJIOTE RESEARCH. 

Every civilised country, by means of its Patent 
Department, provides for the encouragement of 


inventor.? by the granting of monopolies for a term 
of 3-ears. But scientific researcli, the investigation 
of matters of prime importance to the community, 
such as an unpatentable treatment for various 
di.seases, is left entirely to the magnanimity of the 
experimenter, for reward through the instrmnen- 
of the Patent Department is not fea.sible. To 
stimulate scientific research b}- the award of sums 
of money proportionate to the value of the discovery 
is the essence of a scheme formulated b}’’ Walter 
B. Priest in a book just published. The author 
presents a well-considered plan, by which applicants 
for grants in re.spect of any research-work, which 
they may he carrying on would receive, after due 
inquiries have been made, a sum of money paid out 
of funds provided by Parliament for the purpose. 

ROAD-INDIGATOES FOR MOTOR-CARS. 

Those who have wrestled with the difficulties of 
studying an ordinaiw road-map) and at the same 
time steering a motor-car will appreciate the value 
of an ingenious device wliich has been pfiaced on the 
market under the name of the autocarte. B.v means 
of this device the exact position of the car is shown, 
in epitome as it were, at any moment daring the 
run day or night. In reality, the invention consists 
of a map of the road arranged in the manner of the 
to}’' panoramas familiar to childhood. A space on 
the map equivalent to five miles of distance is 
revealed at a time, and the rollers upion which the 
remainder of the panorama is wound are connected 
by suitable gearing to the wheels of the car in sucli 
a mamier that as the automobile proceeds upon, its 
Journe}^' the mapi is unrolled before the driver. He 
ha.s, therefore, ahva}’S before his eyes the actual 
section of road upion which he is travelling, and all 
the natural and artificial danger's or gradients, or 
other interesting features, are clearly indicated on 
large scale. It is obvious that the value of the in- 
vention is at once lost if any extensive departure be 
made from the p.>rearranged route, and one of the 
delights of motoring would therefore be denied to 
him who drives carefully b}- this chart. Never- 
thele.ss, for all straightforward runs, where to ask 
the way is not an easy matter, the device should 
be valuable, 

CHECKIXG MOSQUITOES. 

The i.slund of Barbadoes enjoys a certain immunit3- 
from the visitations of the malarial mosquito. In 
many of the waters of this island there flourish in 
great qitantities a tiny’ fish known locally by the 
name of ‘millions,’ and there is believed to be a 
connection between the existence of this fish and 
the compiarative non-existence of the malarial 
mosquito. Some interesting experiments are now’ 
heing tried in the West Indies with a view to 
detormiue to what extent one fact bears upon the 
other, and to see whether the boneflccut little fish 
can be induced to flourish in the water*.? of pilaces 
where the mosquito ravages are more severelr’ felt. 
It is said that the tiny’ fl,sh has an apipetile quite 
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out of proportion to its diminutive size, and tliat it 
feeds to a large, extent ou tlie larvee of tlie mosquito. 
The troublesome insect is in consequence practically 
exterminated in the area in which ‘ millions ’ flourish, 
and here also, for the well-knowui reason, malarial 
fever is practically non-existent. 

TO PREYEHT SNORING. 

It would surely be difficult to find a more curious 
invention than that described in a recent issue of 
the Scimtijic American for the prevention of snoring. 
The device consists of a flexible plate or mouth- 
piece do, .‘Signed to he held between the lips and in 
contact with the teeth and gums during sleep. It 
is fitted with a check-valve to regulate the amount 
of air passing from tlie mouth on its way to or from 
the lungs, and this valve or flap is so arranged as to 
prevent the entrance of air into the lungs through 
the mouth, although all;o|ving it to be expelled in 
the act of exhaling. The wearer is therefore obliged 
to breathe principally through the nose, and is 
conse(picully himself benefited to this extent, that 
he escapes the evils commonly credited to mouth- 
hreathing, while he saves from disturbance others 
who might otherwise be distressed by the noise of his 
sleep., , ; ■ . 

A STARTER FOR ELECTRIC-MOTORS. , ' 
Everybody knows that in starting an , electro- 
motor, unless it he ' a very small one, the electric 
current must he gradually admitted so that the 
motor m!iy be allowed to attain speed before full 
pressure is switched on. If this precaution he 
omitted, and " the full power suddenly applied to 
the stationary machine, it , will , not only damage 
itself, but Avill by the sudden flow of current 
damage or destroy the electric wires . by winch it 
is supplied.' All motors, tlieref ore, are furnislied 
wilh a resistance by which a small current is first 
applied to the motor, and gradually strengthened 
a.s the machine gaiirs in speed. According to the 
JFiistcrn Electricimi, an entirely automatic device 
for the attainment of the same ends has been 
patented by C. P. Steinmetz. : In this device the 
ordinary rheostat is replaced by a material wliich 
■when cold has a very high electrical resistance, 
hut as it warms up owing to the influence of the 
, passage of the electricity, its resi.stance drops until 
in a few minutes it is reduced to pi’actically noth- 
ing, and almost the full pow'er of the current passe.s 
unimpeded to the motor. Such a device should 
he of great value to manufacturers and others 
wdio employ electro-motors, and are always liable to 
have machinery damaged by carelessness in suddenly 
switching on without due precaution. 

MILK. 

, Among the disadvantage.? of being horn a civilised 
human being must he reckoned the fact that the 
natural supply of food suitable to infant rerpure- 
meiits is very seldom forthcoming. A great deal 
of more or hss hysterical non.sensQ has been written 
about the selfi.$huess of mothers wdio will not be 


bothered wdth the sustenance of their own children 
in the manner originally prescribed h}’ nature. 
Like much other pernicious nonsense, this has a 
eon.siderable basis of truth ; hut the plain fact 
appears to be that in the great majority of cases 
it is not the selfishness of the mothers wdiich is at 
fault, hut sheer physical inability to compl}^ with 
the natural demands of the child. It is as if the 
human race were passing on to a further stage 
of evolution and gradually ceasing to be inammals. 
As a result, another source of food-, supply has 
to he found, and the most valuable is provided 
l.)y cow’s milli. Here, how^ever, the trouble 
begins. 

cow’s MILK FOR INFANTS. 

Milk provided by nature as a food for calves is 
not quite suitable in constitution to exactly meet 
the requirements of the human infant ; hut a 
greater difficulty than this is found in tlie fact 
that milk i.s intended to be conveyed direct into 
the mouth of the youthful animal, and is tot ally 
unsuited to be carried about from place to place. 
From its very nature it is an almost ideal culture 
for bacteria, , and all microbes which make their 
way into it : find tliemselves provided -with a 
nearly perfect inedium Avherein tliey may multiply 
many thousands of times before the milk is con- 
sumed by the infant. Quite apart from the, 
di!3ea,sed condition of a .great inany coavs, per- 
fectly germ-free milk cannot escape outside con- 
tamination, for the air of the byres in Avhich the 
coAvs are milked is often laden Aidth bacteria ; 
the cows theraselve.® cannot ahvays he described 
as scrupulously clean ; the milkers are not as 
careful a.s they might be in the matter of cleanli-, 
ness. Then this, fluid, Avarm and eager to promote 
bacterial life, is , taken, Avithout any special pre- 
cantions, on long railway journeys, and finally , it 
stands about in open vats in, the shops of big' cities. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that the germs of 
di,sease are present hr alarming quantities ; but 
rather one may marvel that milk-horne disease is 
not a great deal more rife than it is. It is pointed 
out that at all events one factor Avhich promotes 
the rapid groAvth of bacterial life may Avitliout 
much difficulty be remoA'ed ; it should not be 
difficult to cool the milk directly it is taken 
from the coaa’ and keep it cold until it is re- 
quired for use. In Dr Houston’s report on the 
bacteriologicar exaniinatiou of milk for the Lon- 
don County Council, it is pointed out that in 
NeAV' Yoi’k milk above a temperature of fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit i.s defined as adulterated, 
and wherever found in the hands of dairj'men, 
carriers, dealers, or retailers, is liable to summary 
desti'uction. 

THE ,GQRDON-BENNETT RACE IN THE AIR. 

Mr Luuos Gordon-Bennett, Avho.se name has 
become famous: all OA’er the, AA'orld in connection : 
AAdth the trophy which is the prize for which 
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racing-motoi'ists compete, lias pre.sented an aei’O- 
nautical cup to be won by tlie ilying-maelune which 
shall cover the gi’eatest distance. The race has 
been fixed for 30th Sepitember, and the aero clubs 
of France, America, Spain, and Italy have chal- 
lenged. The maximum number of entries. allowed 
for any one country is three, and the committee of 
tlie Aero Club of the United Kingdom has decided 
to enter three balloons to coinj^ete for the prize on 
behalf of this country. It is believed tliat Germany 
and Belgium, will also challenge, so that seven 
coiintrie.s in all will take part in the race. The 
.start tills year will he made from Paris. 

THE OXY-ACETYLENE BLOWPIPE. 

A very interesting demonstration of welding by 
means of an oxygen blowpipe fed with acetylene 
instead of coal-gas was given by tlie Brins Oxygen 
Company at the Univer.sity Club, Bristol, a short 
time ago. During the demonstration two pieces of 
two-inch steam pipe were welded together with a 
Joint which was said to have a strength of over 90 
per cent. The turn pipes were idaced end to end 
and raised to a sufficient temperature by the blow- 
]>ipe, when a stout iron-wire was introduced in the 
flame in the manner of solder and run round the 
joint. It appears that the joint consists of low- 
carbon steel i:)roduced by the action of the flame 
upon the iron -wire. In the same way a T-piece was 
made, from copper-pipe, copper-wire being used in- 
stead of iron, arid several otlier objects were welded or 
Imrnt together in a very satisfactory manner'. It is 
said that the temperature of the flame reaches seven 
thousand two hundred degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
about two thousand degrees higher than that of tire 
oxy-hydrogeu flame. 

COMMEIICIA.L VALUE OF SHARKS. 

Not roany people know that shark-catchirrg in 
the Southern Seas is an extensive and profitable 
industry in which white men and natives have been 
engaged for the past tliirty or forty years, arrd 
that there is a small hut widely separated fleet of 
vessels engaged in .shark-catching irr the North 
Pacific atolls, where these sea-tigers literally swarm 
in hordes of thousands. They are caught for two 
purpose.s : the rendering out of tire liver oil --which 
is a .splendid lubricant, and i.s also used in a mirror 
degree for medicinal purposes, especially for rheu- 
matism-— and for their fins and tails, wlrich are 
highly prized by tlie Chinese for many purposes. 
Every one has heard of tlie Cliirrese ‘ .shark-fin soup,’ 
wliich corresponds, iri: its excellence and nutri- 
tious qualities, to the European isinglass, or calves’- 
feet'jelly soup. The flits, when thoroughly dried, 
are worth from thirty to lifty pounds per ton in the 
Sydney market, whore they are bought by Chinese 
firms for exportation to China. The tails bring less. 
All the tviuler.s in the equatorial islands of the 
Baeiflc are bnyer.s of sharks’ fins from the natives, 
fl'he Gilbert ls];uider.s are perhaps tlie most expert 
and daring shurk-catcliers in the world. They use 


lines of cocoa-nut filnv, and huge and very strong 
wooden hooks made from the root.s of trees; and 
although the fishing is done from small canoes, it 
rarely happens that a native loses hi.s life. But on 
one occasion the writer saav three men devoured in 
a few minutes. They, in company with twenty or 
thii'ty other canoes, were fishing off Ocean Island 
(lat. 0=’ 52' 2" S., long. 168“ 24' E.), when a large 
shark which they had hooked fouled the outrigger 
and broke it, and before the unfortunate men could 
be rescued, they were seized 1)5' several shai'ks. It 
is not unusual when a shark is hooked, and is 
hauled alongside to he clubbed, for it to be seized 
by several others and torn to pieces. Three or four 
men in one da}' will, at Ocean Island, capture as 
many as twent}'. Formerly, after the fins and tails 
had been cut off and the enormous livens extracted, 
tlie carcasses were thrown away ; but latterly some 
demand has arisen for the skins, w'hich are sent to 
Germany, w'here a proces.s lia-s been discovered for 
tanning and making them pliable. 

AN INHALATORIUM. 

The various diseases of the lungs which are sus- 
ceptible of treatment by inhalation are provided 
for in a new' medical institute which has recently 
been opened in New York, where are installed the 
vaporising appliances invented by Dr Bulling of 
Munich. By means of these devices the liquids 
to be vaporised are blown by compressed air into 
such infinitesimally fine particles that they are 
carried by the act of breathing into the finest 
ramifications of the lungs, and are thus able to 
reach directly di9ea.ses situated far beyond the 
range of the ordinary inhaling appliaixccs. In. the 
medical institute called the Inhalatorium special 
rooms are set apart for the use of patients, who sit 
for half-an-liour at a time, breathing an atmosphere 
charged with the vapour suited to their special 
complaints. In another room are a number of 
desks, each fitted wdth a small and restricted 
vaporiser adapted for direct application to the 
month or nostrils. The air-compressors are fitted 
in the basement, and are arranged to draw carefully 
cleansed and filtered air, which, after being warmed 
by a special appliance, is fed to the various vaqiorisers 
thronghout the building. 

THE EMPIRE UPON WHICH THE SUN NEVER BETS, 

A Blue Book dealing with the last ceiiPiis of 
the British Empire shows that the area, which in 
1861 was eiglit and a half million square miles, 
.with a. population of two hundred and fifty-nine 
millions, had in 1891 increa.sed to twelve million 
srpiare miles, with a population of about four 
hundred millions. The heart of the Empire, or 
the head and governing centre of this vast area 
and population, comprises within the United 
Kingdom one hundred and twenty-one tliousand 
and eight^'-nine squai'e inik‘.s. The most pcqmlous 
city in the Empire, exelading London, is Calcutta, 
with a population which has grown from ten or 
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twelve thousand in 1710 to nearly eight Imndred 
and forty-eight thousand in 1901. Bombay ranks 
third, with seven hundred and seventy-six thousand ; 
and Glasgow fourth, with seven hundred and sixty- 
one thousand. Out of about three hundred and 
nineteen millions professing some form of belief, 
about fifty-seven and a half millions profess one 
form or another of the Christian religion. 

ITINERATHsG LIBRARIES. 

Tlie East Lothian Itinerating Libraries founded 
by Samuel Brown of Haddington did a great deal of 
good in the early part of last century in supplying 
country villages with healthy literature. Samuel 
Smiles has owned his great indebtedness to these 
when a youth, Mr ]\Ielvil Dewey in the Dial 
relates the experiment made with what are called 
‘Field Libraries’ in New York State, whereby a 
community which is too small to own or support 
a public library may have a hundred of the choicest 
books for six month.s for a small fee for transporta- 
1 ion. The greatest need exists in the rural sections, 
whore there are fewer distractions, more leisure, and 
fewer opportunities to get the best reading. The 
New York State system of travelling books, pictures, 
and collections has been in existence since 1892. 
Good re.sults have followed, and it is still in proce.ss 
of gi’owth. It has been proposed to establish a book- 
wagon with a travelling librarian to visit scattered 
farms and baiulets. No method could be devised for 
giving more certain means of instruction and recrea- 
tion than that of well-selected itinerating libraries. 

TO AVOID SBA-SICKKESS. 

A German, Dr Eugen Wolf, has found a cure for 
swa-sicbuc-ss which will be 'welcomed by those who 
dread a voyage because they are not ‘ good sailors.’ 
Tlie cure is vei’y .simple, as all the appliances 
necessary are a basin of hot water at eighty degrees 
and a couple of handkerchiefs. Whenever the 
traveller feels that he is becoming giddy, he must 
lie flat on his back on the cabin sofa or a deck- 
chair. The clothes are unbuttoned so that there is 
nothing to hinder breathing. Then the handker- 
chiehs arc wrung out in the hot water and bound 
round the forehead. This bandage must he made 
very tight, which can be done by using a penholder, 
or something of the kind, as a lever when twisting it. 
During the first minute or two the sensation is not 


particularly pleasant, but those who bear it are 
completely cured, which is surely sufficient reward 
for any temporary inconvenience. When the ban- 
dage begins to get cold, another must be put on 
and the process continued, each time witli a hotter 
bandage, if possible, until the patient is relieved of 
the squeamish feeling. This should be accomplished 
in about balf-an-bour. In very obstinate cases it 
may take an hour. While under treatment the 
patient must not eat, drink, or smoke. One of the 
symptoms of sea-sickness is excessive thirst, which 
must not be assuaged. If the patient has a craving 
for food he may be given a little dry toast and 
possibly hot water, or weak tea without milk or 
sugar. Smelling -.salts and all the old-fashioned 
‘remedies’ are to he strictly avoided. Two hours 
after the cure the patient need not fear a hearty 
meal, smoking, or even drinking. Those who un- 
dergo this treatment at the beginning of a voyage 
are never troubled with sea-sickuess, even when the 
sea runs high. 

THE HORSE AS A MAKER OE HISTORY. 

In Professor Ridgeway’s book on the Origin and 
Influenm of the Thoroughbred Horse it is pointed out 
that Arabia ivas not the original home of the so- 
called Arab horse, but that the blood-horse had a 
North African ancestry not far removed from the 
quagga race. It has been Libyan blood 'ndiich has 
improved the European horse in .speed, good looks, 
and docility. From the dawn of history down to 
the early centuries of our era, the Libyan horse 
surpa.ssed all otlieus. An old inscrqition found in 
Rome in 1903 states that of forty-two w’inning 
horses thirty-eight were North Africans. Professor 
Ridgeway further reminds us that Islam would 
never have affected the world as it has done if the 
leading men had not been skilled horsemen. The 
races which have held the mastery in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe have owed the extension of their power 
or the preservation of their liberty to the possession 
of horses. If the Franks had not owned good horses, 
by 732 A.D. western Europe might have been en- 
slaved by the Saracens. The possession, of horses 
enabled the Normans to. conquer at Hastmg.s, while 
Marlborough’s victories were largely due to the 
posses.sion of cavalry. Steam and the motor-car 
now threaten : to drive the horse from its former 
supremacy. 


THE HIDDEN PEAELS. 


|HEN the excitement about the great 
wealth of the Mount hforgan mine 
broke out I wa.s practi.sing as a 
solicitor in Rockhampton, which 
was then the nearest town of any 
sLe to the mine. 1 generally put 
a few poiuid.s into any prominent mining venture 
brought out in the locality; but I did not touch 



the Mount Morgiui, though I had several oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a share at a low price soon 
after the discovery of the famous hill. I do not 
tliink I had any 2 )articular reason for keeping out 
of the mine exiwqU. that I was rather sick of put- 
ting money into mining .syndicates ; and one can 
imagine my annoyance when 1 subseciuently found 
that I had carelessly missed a huge fortune. 


THE HIDDEN PEARLS. 


One veiy liot afternoon I was sitting in my 
office cui'sing tlie beat, ray l>ad luck, and tilings 
generally, when in walked a tanned, gray-bearded 
man dressed in the regulation prospector’s garb. 
He took off his slouch-hat with a ‘ Good-day, 
mister,’ and, drawing a big coloured handkerchief 
from his shirt pocket, sat down and proceeded to 
mop up the perspiration which was pouring from 
his face. 

* It ’s blazing hot— ain’t it ? ’ he said, after I had 
acknowledged his salntation. 

‘It is indeed. What can I do for you?’ I 
observed. 

‘ You don’t remember me, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ I fancy I have seen your face liefore, but I 
cannot call it to niiud.’ 

‘ Don’t you remember iny evidence got young 
Strott off when he was copped for horse-stealing 1 
My name ’s Guire.’ 

I did rememlter. Strott, whom I defended, was 
brought up on what appeared to me at the. lime 
most convincing evidence ; but tlie man before me, 
with another witness, had su'orn an alibi in his 
favour, and the accused was discliarged. After I 
had admitted the recollection, my visitor went oii : 

‘Well, Strott and me has been mates for some 
time, and we ’ve just come in from Mount Morgan. 
We saw the stuff where they get the gold— a ginger- 
bread kind of stone— and we came straight back, 
for we know's of a big hill just its very twin— same 
stone and everything. And there’s gold in the 
creeks too.’ 

‘ Where is it ?’ I asked. 

‘ In the Eingara coimtry, about sixty miles t’other 
side of Charters Towers. We camped a day or 
two tliere, looking for a reef, as we reckoned there 
must ’ave been one there, ’cos of the gold in the 
creeks ; but we couldn’t find one, and the gold must 
’ave come out of the solid hill.’ 

‘ What is it you want to see me about ? ’ 

‘ Well, it ’s just this way. Jle and Strott thought 
we’d get some one to pay our expenses up to the 
place, and show some one over the ground ; and as 
we knowed you here, and you got Strott off, we 
thought it was onl}’ paying you liandsoine-like to 
see you first about it.’ 

I had sent men out to look at so many ‘ wild eats ’ 
that I hesitated about accepting Quire’s proposal ; 
but eventually I acceded to it, afraid to risk the 
chance uf losing anotlicr Mount ^Morgan. Not 
being very busy at the time, and badly wanting a 
holiday, I resolved to accompany the. men myself to 
the suppo.sed big mine, and on the result r)f the 
samples I obtained, decide whether or not it was 
worth while to send np a mining engineer for close 
examination. 

We v'ent by train t.o Charters Tower.=!, and there 
I borrowed some camping materials, and we started 
for the Eingara with a light buggy-and-pair early 
the next morning. It was a Tuesday, The first 
night we camped at a cattle station about thirty 
miles out. Our jfian, which was framed l>y Guire, 


was to proceed on the Wednesday to an outstation 
ahout two miles from the alleged gold-hill, wdhcli 
we would examine on Thursday. Guire said he 
knew the track well, so I made no inrpiiries either 
at Charters Towers or the station homestead; and, 
to tell the truth, I did not want to put any one on 
the scent of our errand. 

We had travelled at a steady pace from the 
homestead for about six hours, witli an occasional 
short rest, when I began to inipuire how much 
farther we had to go to reach the outstation. Guire 
said he did not think it was much farther, but he 
might have been a mile or two out in his reckoning. 

I was not very much surprised, as I knew by ex- 
perience how long the prospector’s mile generally 
is ; but when we had been going another two hours 
without any sign of a hut making its appearance i 
grew uneasy. The track lay through a low range, 
thickly bushed ; and while I was pretty certain 
there was water about, yet I had no desire to camp 
out in an unknown country without any certainty 
that we had not lost onr way. Guire and Strott 
held out for a long time that wm were on the right 
track; but at length, when we stopped at a water- 
hole in a dry creek to give the horses a drink, Guire 
coolly observed that it was possible we liad come a 
little out of our way, and suggested that ,we should 
camp for the niglit at the water-hole. There was 
nothing, else to do hut acquiesce in thi.s proposal, 
though, I grumbled about as liard as was possible 
under the circumstances. Portunately we had plenty 
of provisions,, and there was fairly good feed for the 
horses, which we hobbled aird turned loose. 

I have accustomed myself to sleep any where ; ami 
that night, being, I suppose, thoroughly tired oiit, I 
slept very soundly on a comfortable bed of hu,«i!ie,s 
under the buggy. When I awoke it nns appu’oaching 
seven o’clock. I did not see either Guire or Strott 
about ; and, concluding that they had gone to bring 
in the horses, I proceeded to light a fire and boil the 
billy for breakfast. While waiting for the water to 
boil I got up into the buggy to get out something 
to eat, and my attention was at once attracted to a 
piece of light- brown paper with some scribbling 
upon it, which was •weighted down by a stone on 
the seat. I took up the paper, and, to my con- 
sternation, read the following lines scrawled on 
it ; 

‘DExIR Mister, — I rite this to say Strott and 
me ’s got the bosses, and orf up the TTillara. . The 
bosses will way l>ack to Tosveis. Hut 3 miles down 
creek. Gude-hy. A. Gutire.’' 

I was dunifounded. Tricked after all, and in the 
most stupidly simple way! How could I have- 
been such an ass, I thought, to come on a trip of 
this kind on the word of two such rascals ? I under- 
stood the scrawl to mean that Guire and his mate 
were riding the horses to Willara, and that they 
would there, let the animals loose to find their own 
way back to Charters Towers. They desired to. 
inform me at the same time that I should reach the 
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Gutstation by walking two miles down, tlie creek. I 
could only make the best of the situation.. After 
all, there was no danger of dying of himger or 
thirst, and I reckoned I could borrow a saddle- 
liorse fro.m the shepherd at the outstation to enable 
me to get back to Charters Towers, whence I could 
send for the buggy. 

I had soon fiiushed breakfast, and proceeded at 
once to walk down the creek. This time Giiire had 
not. misled me, for three-quarters of an hour’s steady 
going brought me in sight of a hut and a rough 
shed. I could, however, see no one about, and I 
very soon found that, though the hut -was tenanted, 
its occupant was away. However, I made no cere- ' 
moiiy, hut entered the lint and resolved to await 
there the return of the owner. 

The hut was of the usual bush-type. A bunk, a 
rough table, a stool with adze-hewn seat, a couiTe 
of shelves holding provisions, two or three e.m]pty 
boxes on end, and a few cooking and table utensils 
constituted the furniture. There were two or. three 
nnmhors of weekly newspapers lying about, and 
these T picked up to look through ; but finding I 
had read .tliein, I glanced around for something else 
to peruse. I could find nothing, however, till I saw 
the edges of what appeared to be a pamphlet peep- 
ing from under a biscuit-tin on one of the shelves. 

I drevr it out, and was I'ather surprised, not to say 
taken aback, at its character. What I took for a 
pamphlet was in reality about twenty leaves of an 
old Portuguese book fastened together by a long, 
thin, bony spine, apparently .from some fish. I 
could not read the print ; but I gathered from the 
look of it that it was very old, probably about three 
liundred years. How such a ciu-io.sity could get 
into a stock-rider’s hut in. the Queensland bash. I 
could not imagine. The .spine, which was fastened 
through the leaves in the Sfune way as the average 
pin is used, struck me as very remarkable, for 
evidently the bone had been in the same position 
for many, many years, if indeed it was . not as old 
as the book. 

Pioyoncl, however, wondering what the relic could 
he, and making up my mind to ask the dweller in 
tlje hut for an expiaualiun, i did not feel any great 
iuierest in the curio, and soon put it down, wliile 
1 went for a i)ur 2 io.sdes.s stroll round the hut. 1 
wandered in mid out. of the luit until about noon, 
when I had the satisfaction of seeing a houseman 
galloping hard lowarcls it. He was, us I thought, 
the occupant of the hut ; and J need not say he was 
intensely surprised to see me, particularly as there 
was no horse saddled up anywhere about. I soon 
explained to him the quandary I was in, and he 
agreed to proi'ide me a horse to enable me to return 
on the following morning. Meantime I rvas to 
share his hut, and I had the pleasure of assisting 
him to cook a first-rate dinner of salt-beef and 
boiled pudding. We u’ere lighting our pipes after 
the meal, when my eye again caught sight of the 
skewered hook-leaves, and J asked my host how he 
came by them. 


. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that thing came out of a blacks’ 
cemetery a mile or so up the creek.’ , 

‘ A blacks’ cemetery ? ’ I ejaculated. 

‘ Well, that ’s w'hat I call it. It ’s a kind of cave 
with a lot of dried-up blacks in it. The}'^ used to 
bury them there, I suppose, without covering them 
up. Those leaves, with the hone through them, I 
picked up when I found the cemetery. They were 
near one of the bodies, and I tliought it might be 
something to read ; hut I don’t know the lingo.’ 

The stockman was going to bring in a horse for- 
me in the afternoon, and I thought I jnight well 
use the time he was away by examining the cave he 
spoke of. He agreed to take me to it, and we were 
soon plodding up the creek-course, he leading his 
horse. I do not think I .should ever have found the 
place without a guide. We had to ascend a low hill 
near the creek, and drop down again into a deep 
ravine, whose sloping sides were covered with hush. 
My companion tethered his horse, and we descended 
the slope, taking a circuitous course. Suddenly we 
stopped in front of an overhanging rock ; and, aa I 
at once guessed, this proved to be the roof of the 
cave-entrance, though until we got right to the 
mouth of it there was no visible sign of a cave 
at all . 

‘ Here it is,’ said my guide. ‘ I ’ll leave you to 
piuspect it while I go and get a horse in. There 
are no snake.?.’ 

With thi,s he went away, while I proceeded to 
light a candle I had brought with. me. The interior 
view, except for a few feet, was black as ink, for 
there was a deep natural jjorch at the entrance, 
.■which ettectually .shut out the daylight. Notwith- 
standing the consoling remark as to the absence of 
snakes, I carefully examined the ground as I pro- 
ceeded, and found lb fairly level, but very dry and 
dusty. In fact, I was greatly . surprised to find so 
much dust, as one generally expects damp mould 
and a stagnant pool or two in subterranean openings, 
i soon noticed, however, that the air was exceedingly 
dry, though rather cool, and I accounted for it l)y 
the fact that the valley was practically protected 
on all its sides from severe atmospheric disturbance. 
There may have been other reasons, but I did not 
eoiiceru myself about them. For about fifty feet the 
cave was little more than an irregular passage, bub 
it then opened out in three directions. I took the 
middle way without particular consideration, and fol- 
lowed it for fully a hundred feet. Up to this point 
the roof of the passages averaged, I .suppose, about ten 
feet high and some live feet in width ; hut here the 
eave suddenly opened out into a high chamber. The 
flickering light from my candle as I stepped from 
the pa-ssage .showed me many jutting points of ruck 
from the roof and sides, and I was scarcely surprised 
to see that masses of rock bestreumd the floor of 
the chamber, having evidently fallen from the 
rough-hewn, irregular ceiling. In fact, the whole 
floor seemed to he a jumble of rock and dust, as if 
the place had been used as a receptacle for builders’ 
waste from a masonry structure. I observed that 



tl'ie circulai' wall of tlie clianiljer, wliicli had a 
diameter of some thirty feet, was surrounded hy 
niches cut in the rock, each niche, being about eight 
feet high and two feet deep and wide; but the 
purpo.se of these cuttings did not strike me at the 
moment. 

I concluded that, as there was not a second open- 
ing from this chamber, I had come in the. wrong . 
direction to find the cemetery, and that I ought to 
have taken one of the other pa,9sages. However, I 
tliouglit I would look round the place while I was 
there, so I started a circuit of the wall, being ver_y 
careful where , I put my feet. 

I had not gone more than a dozen pace.? when I 
almost dropped with astonishment at seeing the 
black body of a man stretched at full length, face 
downwards, across a heap of rubbish. The shock 
was only momentary, because dead bodies were the 
very things I had expected to find, though I wa.s 
scarcely prepared to come across them in this way. 
On close examination I noticed that the skin of the 
body was dried up into a hard, jiarchmeut-Iike sub- 
stance, and had attached to itself but little flesh 
remaining outside the bones. In fact, it was a per- 
fectly dried mummy, and had apparently once con- 
tained the soul of au Australian aboriginal. On 
looking about I found several move bodies preserved 
in the same way, and from their position had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that the niches in the wall 
were cut. for the reception of the northern braves 
%vhen it was no longer neee.ssary that they should 
spear the kangaroo or tlie cassotvary. 

Beyond a few arrow-head.s, I found no relics of 
the chase or adornment until just as I was about to 
return to the daylight, wlien I saw a large lilue feather 
sticking out from the rubble. I stooped to pick it 
up, only to find that the quill-end was fastened in 
a ball of hard, red ochre ; and on drawing this out, 
to my astonishment I found a small, thin roll of 
paper running through the ochre. It was clear that 
both the feather and the paper had been fa,stened in 
tlie ball wlien. the ochre was soft, and I thought it 
probable tliat the ti'ophy, if .such it may be called, 
had been used as a head-dress or as a charm by some 
ancient chief. 

By this time I had had quite enough of the caves. 
The air and dust gave me a terrible thirst; and, to 
tell the truth, I was rather di,sappointed at not 
having found more curios. I collected some of the 
flint spear and arroAV heads, and with these and 
the feather driiameht I made my way out into the 
sunshine, and was soon hack at the hut. 

I need not go into details : about ray return to 
Bockbampton, which was quite uneventful.. On 
reaching home and looking over the articles I had 
brought from the cave, 1115” curiosity led me to 
break the ball of clay and nuroll the paper running 
through it. This was rather a difficult operation, 
the ]i;iper ]>eing almost as brittle a.s a dried leaf ; 
but with the u.'-'e of a damp sponge 1 managed at 
last io spread it out flat upon the table. The pairer 
was al'font ten inches bv five in size, and was 


covered with very small writing, which Itad greatly 
faded, but was still quite readable ; though, as the 
language in which it was written was Spunith or 
Portuguese, it was incomprehensible to me. 

. A few weeks later I was in Brisbane, and through 
the courtesy of the Spanish Consul there I managed 
to get the strange -writing translated. It turned 
out that the language used was old Portuguese. I 
do not remember the exact tran,slation su|)plied to 
me, but the substance of it was as follows : 

‘I, Manuel Jose Rainoz, of the ship O-iiito Ems, 
tell my comrades, if they should find this paper, 
that I escaped from the hlack.s, and am nuikiiig 
north again to recover the pearls whicli I hid when 
the blacks surrounded rue. If I do not rtacb the 
place, tins is to inform them that I wrapped the 
pearls in a buskin, w'hieh I placed in a cavity in 
the big red rock where we camped on the first night 
out from the ship. The cavity is the height of a 
man from the ground.’ 

This was all. Needless to say tlie paper excited 
my curiosity ; hut the absence of any date, and the 
.sparse particulars generally, deterred ine at the time 
from attempting to find the pearls, which I doubted 
not were still in the place where Rainoz hid 
or the paper would not have found its waj'- into the 
hands of the Ifiacks. The paper, too, must have 
travelled hundreds of miles before being finally 
buried with the body of the brave, as the two 
Portuguese vessels that reached the coast of 
Australia in the .sixteenth century touched, I had 
heard, only on the northern shore. I came to the 
couclu.sioii that Ra,moz obtained tire pearls from 
one of the coast tribes, and was making his ■ 
back With them to the .ship wlien he was surrounded 
by ho.stile blacks, and captured after lie had hidden 
the treasure. On escaping from tliein hewrote out 
the notice and fixed it in a ball of clay, intending 
to put it in some conspicuous place .should he cross 
the track of his shipmates; but he was again taken 
or died before he could carry out his piirpo.-e. Of 
course, it was possible that tlie blacks found tlie. hall 
after it had been depiosited on the track ; hut this 
was hardly likely, or the clay would not have 
retained as a tropfliy, if indeed any notice at all had 
been taken of it. 

After I had kept the paper for some mouths 
nepfiiew of mine arrived from England with a view 
to making his way in the colonies. He was a 
young fellow, and I -was glad to have him with 
for a time while he looked about for suitable 
work. One day I showed him the 
manuscript, and I do not know that I -iva.s very 
much surprised when he at once expressed a great 
desire to go and search for the pearls. I pointed 
out to him how very remote was the cliance of 
finding them; but the difticulLie,s seemed only to 
whet his ardour ; and, to say trulh, T was ivally 
so curious about the matter my.self that my 
opposition to the scheme was really only half- 
hearted. 

To out a long 
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provide the funds for the expedifcion, iny iiephew 
Tom T)euig well satisfied with the promise of a 
sixth share of any booty afterwards found. We 
did not. have the difficulty we anticipated in lind- 
ing out the spot where the: Oiiito Buos anchored 
when she landed a party on the coast. The doings 
of the ves.> 3 el were referred . to in several hooks 
liearing upon the discovery of Australia which we 
found in the Brisbane Public Library. She sighted 
the north of the continent towards the end of the 
year 1591, and anchored in a small bay about fifty 
miles east of the spot where Palmerston is now 
situated. Closer information than thi.s we , did not 
expect to secure, and my nephew took steamer for 
i’ort Darwin in great hopes of success. He was 
accompanied by two experienced bushmen on wliom 
I could thoroughly rely, and had with him every- 
thing neces.sary for an extended camp. 

On thinking the matter over, I came to the 
conclu.sion that it was very improbable that the 
spot where the pearls were hidden would he found. 
Three hundred years of growth and decay would 
alter the whole vegetation, covering up open spots, 
and partially denuding thickly bushed country ; so 
that it would be impossible, to haziard a guess as to 
.which was the. most likely route .taken from the 
liay. The only points in favour of the .adventurers 
. were that they knew the Portuguese camping-place , 
to be not more than a day’s march from tlie shore, 
and that naturally it would be situated where water 
was available. As it turned out, it was this ];=U;ter 
fact that , led to the comparatively c[uick discovery, 
of the rock. 

On arriving at the little bay indicated in the bid 
hooks, my nephew decided, on the advice of the 
bushmen, to proceed as far as, .possible, on a bee-line 
south from the centre of the hay, and follow mp and 
down each watercourse they struck. . Owing to the 
scrub being in places , very thick, progress was 
exceedingly slow along the . numerous creeks— most 
of them dry— which they met with, and it took the 
])arty fully a fortnight before they had completed 
a radius of seven miles from their starting-point. 
They then rested for three days while my nephew 
recovered .from a slight attack of ague or fever of 
some kind, and on the eighteenth day out moved their 
camp to a spot about ten miles from the bay, wliere 
a wide, dry, sandy creek was met with. Here they 
found water at a depth of eighteen inches, and the 
general appearance of the creek gave them an idea 
that it was just the sort of pdaco where a piwpmcL- 
ing or traveliing party would almost certainly rest. 
And, sure enough, it was along this creek that 
they found the rock which they were so anxiously 
seeking. ' 

On the twentieth day, while moving up the creek 
in an easterly direction, they noticed that the yellow 
sand was largely tinged with re<I. As they proceeded, 
the creek narrowed and its cour.se was oh.sf rnc.ted here 
and there by bouldens of red granite. Suddenly the 
creek took a sharp bend south, and just at the bend 
was a huge mass of granite rising to a height of 
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some twenty feet. But there was no ledge, visible, 
the rock sloping: evenly at an angle of about fifty 
degrees from the horizontal ; and you may imagine 
the intense di.sappointment of the members of the 
search-piarty when they noticed thi.s. However, 
they thought it possib.le that the ledge had been 
worn off; and, deciding to dig for the pmecious 
buskin in the creek, the}^ moved their camp to the 
place. 

Fortunately they were saved the trouble of a pro- 
longed search in the creek, for one of the men, on 
probing, the rock with a spiade, found that the ledge 
had not been entirely, worn away, but a consider- 
able portion of it remained in situ, tboiigh it was 
filled Up by detritus from above. This discovery 
was quickly followed by some hard .shovelling- work, 
and in half-an-hour or so the remains of an old 
leather buiskin were revealed, and then was found 
one of the finest collections of pearls that has ever 
been brought together. We sold them for over 
twenty-seven thousand pounds, of which the bush- 
men had 5 per cent, each, according to arrange- 
ment, and my nephew and I divided the lialance 
as agreed. 

Needless to saj', I am not now a solicitor at 
Rockhampton. 


,W0 ODE-MAY DEN.,,. 

She lived long, long ago, fmcl slie died tlign, people say,, 

’Tis her -wraith lurks round the tree-trunks, iu the even- 
ing’s mxu-k and gray ; 

Her looks are lmteu.--vvl)ite, her gown ’s green as green 
can ,he, , ^ ■ 

And with the first new moon she come.? out to dance 
' with me. 

Her life was like a flower’s ; as a flower’s life , dies, . she 
died.. 

Wise men put her into volumes, with quaint picture.? 
by her side : 

‘Woode-mayden cladde in greeiie, . very yonge and s-weete' 
to see ; ’ 

And with the fir.st new moon she conies out to dance 
■with me. 

Her grave ’.s upon the hill. “’Tain’t no grave,’ say village 
. folk ; 

‘Just some oddraent piece of slatetone where old belfry 
fell and broke.’ 

She lies there: still :and straight, ‘very yonge and 
sweete to see; ’ 

And with the first new moon she comos out to dmis-a 
.'■with'. .me. ." 

AGXi:s Gtkokikr IIerbertsox. 
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IN THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 

By Chari.es Edwaedes. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 1. 


OU interest me, Epps,’ said the 
Bisliop of Clumber benignly. He 
held a single eyeglass an inch from 
Ids left eye and contemplated the 
moderately new footman. He was 
a .short Bishop, of portly build, 
with not one single hair on his head ; clean-shaven, 
of course, also. Hia head would have been as round 
as a pea if the usual excrescences of a human head 
had been removed from it — a barbarous idea. He 
wa.s seated in the library-chair presented to him by 
tlie parishioners of his first living, a handsome, 
carved piece of black oak, with arms that seemed 
proud to support his episcopal elbows. His legs were 
thrust forward and crossed at the ankle. ' 

Epps bowed slightly and looked at the Bishop 
with an expression of serene contentment. He was 
a handsome young man, clean-shaven like his 
master. 

‘ I repeat, Epps, that you inspire me with a 
certain interest. Well V 

'Is that all your lordship wishes to say to 
me ?’ inquired the servant. There was a cheerful 
manlinc;.ss in his .smile, and even in the tone of 
his voice, which saved him frtau the charge of 
impudence. 

Tlie Bishop laughed. He had a musical laugh 
which almost sugge.sted that it had been trained in 
jneludy like the exupiisite choir of his own exquisite 
cathedral. He set his eyeglass on the desk and 
placed his small luimls togetlier to form a capital A. 

‘ By no means, Ep|)S,’ he replied, having checked 
the laugh suddenly and glanced round as if for its 
echo, -which had been emphatic. ‘ I think yon were 
out ridiiig this morning with my daughter'?’ 

‘ I 'vva.s, sir.’ 

' Quite so. Did Miss Wootton hold any conversa- 
tion with you this morning?’ 

‘ Nothing wortli repeating, sir,’ said the man, 
with a very pleasing light iu hi.s eyes. It was as if 
the question amused him more even than its pre- 
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decessor, and at the same time conferred w'elcoine 
dignity upon him. 

The Bishop’s chest s\velled as he drew his breath 
slowly. His eyebrows twitched, and then settled 
into a frown of some severity, concentrated upon 
the man at the door, 

‘ She told me,’ Epps hastened to add, ‘ about the 
superstitions in these parts attached to hoiises with 
white feet. I don’t think there was very inuch 
else. It was just before we met Lady Hemsell and 
her young ladies out for a drive. I assure you, sir, 
I .slipped away to the rear the moment I saw them 
coming.’ 

The Bishop rose. , 

‘This is extremely prepostevoms,’ he said, ns if to 
him.self. ‘I— I believe you were .sliooting with Sir 
John ye, sterday afternoon ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir — in a sense. I carried the hag for hinp 
and he ivas certainly good enough to ash inc if I 
would like to hit a rabbit.’ 

‘You did shoot, then — with Mr John’s gun.?’ 

‘He -was so preissing about it, my lord, that I — 
consented.’ 

‘You consented ! Admirable! Now, Epps, listen 
to me. Is the door shut ?’ 

Epps found that it was sliglitly aj.ar. He win; 
shutting it, when .a hand on the other side interfered 
with his endeavours, and a luoineut later he .stoorl 
away for the entrance of Mrs Wootton, the meagre 
and somewhat faded wife of the Bishop of (11 amber: 
otherwise an elegant apparition in black .silk, pro- 
fusely charged with fine old white lace which bung 
about her like stalactite formatioins. 

Epps would have deparled at once had not the 
Bi.shop coughed and commanded him to slay. 

‘My dear,’ then .said the Bishop suavely, M liave 
been addressing a few words to this young man on 
a suhject -ivhich — which I ought pei’hap.s to have 
mentioned to you first, .As a domestic .servant, I 
wish to find no fault with him — none whatever ; 
hut he is, T fear, lacking in certain of the discrotioms 
Reserved.] May 5, 1806. 
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Avliich— which, ill fact, are so essential to a jierson 
of his position.’ 

Mrs M^ootton sliowed impatience of the jilaintive 
kind. 

‘What is the matter now?’ she asked queru- 
lously. 

‘N'othihg, my dear, is the matter. You know 
that, as a rule, I leave these concerns— You 
may go, Epps.’ 

But Mrs: Wootton thought not. She lifted her 
hand . to emphasise her opinion. 

‘Ko,’ she said. ‘Let me hear what he has done, 
and let him explain it, as I feel sure he can. 
Surely, James, you almost forget that Epps came 
to us with the highest imaginable personal re- 
commendations from the Duchess of Spoda. I 
do think it very inopportune to question his 
discretion the day before her Grace’s father and 
sister are due at the palace. I should not sjieak so 
candidly before an ordinaiy servant ; hut Ejips is 
no ordinary servant.’ 

Epps’s bow in acknowledgment of the compliment 
wa,s certainly no ordinary lx>w. In spite of the 
irritation he felt — for it wa.s not often Mrs Wootton 
thus asserted her superiorities before a third person— 
the Bishop of Clamber viewed the how as if it were 
something freakish. Epps bent from the waist. 
There was a brief ])eriod when a spirit-level placed 
upon his hack would have indicated no deviation 
from the exact horizontal. Eitlier it Avas a gorgeous 
token of real respect or a travesty of deference 
which proved to conviction that this hand.sorae 
young servant had in him the germs of unendur- 
able insolence. 

‘At the same time, Epps,’ Mrs Wootton went on 
mildly, ill contrast Avith her iprevious note, and Avith 
the strained .smile of a conscious and nnAvilling 
.sutreror, ‘I do linpe you AA’ill try and remember that 
England is not America. His lordship is naturally 
sensitive’- — - 

‘Epps, i repeat, you may go P said the Bishop 
forc.ihly. His round face Ava.s suffused Avith Avarm 
eoloui’, and his eyes shoAved plain anger. ■ 

But Mias Wootton agaiAi held up her hand, 
a pretty, hiec-draped, spectral Avhite thing, with 
several rings of price nporf it, . 

‘ I haA'e not finished,’ she ohseiwed. ‘ I desired, 
James, to remind the young man that it is for his 
own advantage to try and reali.se that this is a 
monarchical country, in Avhich it is customary to 
recognise the very marked differences betAA^'cen 
people of different ranks. — You mil try, Epps?’ 
she pleaded. 

‘Ckn'tainly, mahuu,’ said Epps, as if it Avere a 
pl(?a.sure to promise anything to so considerate a 
lady. 

‘ Thank you. And iioav you may go.’ 

When he had gone Mrs Wootton walked, not 
unimpressively, to the anu-chair by the fire and sat 
stiffly in it. She did not .so much as glance at her 
husband, Avho had begun to pace the library — plunge 
about it, indeed— Avith his hands behind his back, 


like an over-can vased little schooner in a tossing 
sea. She Avas in no hurry to speak the Avords Avhich 
her husband knew Avere inevitably about to come. 
This made them the more eflhctive Avhen they came. 

‘“We cannot he too careful, James, about the feel- 
ings of these persons. I do happen to agree Avith 
you at heart that this young man i.s rather le.ss 
AAdiat he ought to he than is desirable ; but Ave must 
make allowance.?, and remember that it Avould never 
do to offend the Duchess of Spoda CA'-en so slightly 
until Mr and Miss Slack have paid us thi.s visit.. 
The Dache.ss Avas .so charmingly in earnest aljout it.’ 

‘But,’ exclaimed the Bi,shop, ‘that is part of my 
argument. IVhy should I be — encumbered Avitli 
sucli strangers ? ’ 

Mrs 'Wootton looked round at him Avith elevated 
eyebroAA’s and an air of refined pitjv 

‘Do you forget that also, James?’ she a.sked. 
‘ Mr AndreAV'- Slack i.s the gentleman, the American 
gentleman, Avho, if Mrs Anfield speaks truth — and 
I believe she does .sometimes — never puts less than 
five pounds on the alms-dish at a church collection. 
His daughter ’ 

‘ Pardon me, my dear ! ’ 

But Mrs lYootton did not like to be interrupted, 
even by her oavu husband. 

‘ Please,’ she insisted, ‘ let me finish Avhat I have 
to Sfiy. Miss Slack has six millions of dollars in 
her oAvn right. lYhat Avere you about to say ? ’ 

‘ I simply,’ said the Bishop, speaking Avith some 
tlatnes.?, as if his observations had lo.st point at the 
rate of so much per second, ‘ Avished to ask if Mrs 
Anfield: keeps a register of Mb’ Slack’s church attend- 
ances in England ; else I cannot admit that his 
Denefactions seem to me at all out of proportion to 
his mean.s. But I beg your pardon, my dear, I 
am AA'asting your time and iny oaaua. These— er— 
inferences distress me, and T have .scA'eral diocesan 
reports to go through — seA^erab’ 

Mrs Wootton rose languidly, 

‘ One must think of one’s children as Avell as one’s 
self, .Tames,’ .she said. 

‘ To he sure, my dear. Who questions that ? 
It AA"as for Audrey’s sake that I felt it my duty 
to .say Avhat I said ju.st noAA^ to that young man.’ 

‘ 1 do not nndc.r, stand you, Jame.s,’ said iMr,y 
IVootton, he.sitating hetAA’eeu her husband and the 
door, - 

‘T — I hope you do not. I am \-ery Avilling to 
hope that I am myself mistaken. But Ave Avill 
say nothing more about it. I xvill endeavour to 
make Mr Black feel at home during these three 

next days, and We Avill say nothing more about 

it, my dear.’ 

The BLsliop’s smile and a.ssumptiou of an easy 
geniality Avould luive Avon the regard of any one 
le,gs seasoned to his loi-dship’s little vAmys than his 
Avife. Tlis courteou.? movement to the door, Avith 
folded hand.«, Avas eminently picturesque in liim. 
But the graciouwsness of it all AAats Avasted upon 
hi.s Avife. 

‘J')o you mean to tell me,’ exclaimed Mrs 


Woottoii, with pale horror looming in her light- 
blue eyes, ‘ that yon dare to imagine sucli a thing ? 
Audrey ! Our daugliter Audrey ! This is too 
much. It is not often I repine at the lot with 
wliich Heaven has blessed us ; but really I could 
wi.sh, we were again at our humble little vicarage 
of Miltou-on-the-Dove, aud that tlie last ten years 
of your— your advancement were blotted out as 
if they bad never been.’ 

‘My dear Caroline!’ murmured the Bishop as 
if he also ^?ere aghast. He Avould have put his 
hand on his wife’s arm, but she declined the loving 
attention. 

‘ Don’t, James ! ’ .she .said testily. ‘ It is much 
too .serious to be made light of. What are your 
reasons for so — .shocking a .suspicion V 

‘ Sly dear, it ha.s not developed into a suspicion. 
Hea’^'eii forbid ! I only warned the young man 
tliat it is not prudent to— er— talk with his ma,ster’.s 
daughter as if she were almo,st his ecpuil ; that is 
all. There 1 there ! dismiss it from your mind. 
I like the yoxing m.an. Other nations, other 
manners. I was not .severe with him. As I 
informed him, he interests me; he has many 
agreeable qualities winch differentiate liim from 
the conventional English servant. My fear wa.s 
tliat Audrejq who, yon know, is as romantic a.s she 
is deservedly dear to xxs both, might, in her beau- 
tiful innocence, tempt the young man towards a 
misconception of his position: and also, not know- 
ing whither such familiarity might lead lier, begin 
to feel a concern for him which — But I liave 
.said more th, an enough. I had not meant to hint 
at .such alarming po.s.sibilitie.s, and I am sure we 
can now afford to .smile at them.’ 

Tlii.s time Mrs Woottoxx permitted her husband 
to pat her shonklexv She seemed dazed. 

‘Forget my words and be happy, my dear,’ he 
whispered as he opened the door for her. 

It was .seldom indeed of recent yxxars that his 
wife had so completely yielded to him, the deference 
that wa.s due to him xis a bislxop a.s well as her 
husband. Having watched her glide into the 
cori'idor, with a sluicken look about the .shoulders 
which was pecixliarly touching in her, he returned 
to hi,s desk. He did not at once resume his work. 
He xx'as I’eally much moved by the termination of 
this little interview. 

But I\Irs AFootton was not in the condition of 
collapse which her deportmeixt in so obedient a 
departxxre seemed to indicate. She sought her 
daughter immediately. : 

‘Where is Audi’ey, John V .she a.sked, when she 
fti\st chanced xipon her son. reading the paper in 
the sunny oriel room xvhich the lu’other and .sister 
rmxde lu’etty much their oxvn. 

‘Hutting flowers, I believe,’ said John. ‘She 
.saixl .sonxething about it, and whirled off with the 
gci.ssoi',s ten miinite.s ago. By the way, mother, 
abont to-morrow ’ 

‘1 c,aix’t wait, John,’ .said Mrs Wootton. 

A vision of her lovely, gray-eyed child among 


the plants, with Epps at her elbow bearing a tray, 
came to Mrs 'Wootton like a remembered picture 
in a book. She had seen it liappen twice in, the 
past week. 

Too true, in fact, also. 

There they were, iii the second of the glass- 
houses ! And Audrey was .smiling at Hamilton 
Epp.s, with a .sprig of scaidet geranium in her hand, 
which .she seemed in no Imrry to pass to the charge 
of her companion. 

Never liad the poor lady been so hninbled by 
the perceptioix that the Bishop, her Ixixshand, had 
subtler instincts than herself. She had to exercise 
very great self-control when her daxxghter greeted her 
with a gay ‘ I hxi here, mother. Do you want me B 

‘ No, my clear ; I want to speak to Epps,’ she sxiid. 

‘ All right,’ .said the girl cheerilyu ‘ I ’ll take 
the tray. I think these oxxght to do.’ 

She laid her cheek to her mother’s ere going, and 
Mr.s Wootton marked, with a sinking at tlie heart, 
the beaxxtiful lirightness of her eyes. Such radiance, 
at such a time, must mean something. But whxit 
dissiixxulation if so 1 The poor lady felt as if she 
could have sighed from the soles of her feet. 

‘Epps,’ she .said when the iixterveixing gla.«3 door 
wms .shut, ‘I nxust ask you to leave the palace. I 
should be glad if you wnuld do so this very hour.’ 

The young man started. His look of surprise 
was so comely in him that Mrs Wootton knexv that 
she xvas doing right. With her miixd illuxninated 
by the Bi.shop’.s unwilling communication, she won- 
dered briefly how it was she had never noticed the 
dangerous fascination of this gentlemanly footman. 
The Duchess of Spoda oxxght to have known better 
than recommend such a snare to hex’. 

‘To oblige me— this vei^y hour, pleu;3e. J will, of 
euxirse, see that you are at no pecxxnixiry loss,’ .she 
added. 

‘ But, M.rs Wootton— ha veix’t I given safi>tfactmi ?’ 
asked tlie young man anxiously, making nnxcli of 
the word. 

It was on her tongue to reply, ‘ Too 5nxich~-nxuch 
too nxuclx 1 ’ 

‘There are circumstances,’ she said iixstead, blnslx- 
iiig for him, since he himself seemed so incapahle of 
shame; ‘I cannot — I have no time to go into them.’ 

‘I’m .sorry,’ .said Epps. ‘I’m very .sorry. See 
here, Mrs Wootton, j)lea.se. That: i.s, do let me 
.speak. I— expect I’m a disappointuxeiit because, 
you know, in the States it’s quite a common thing 
for men at the colleges to make their fees in 
tlii.s Avay; and. of course, the tone over here has 
more—- refinements in its blend, if I may say so. 
We can’t pick it up in a month— at least I can’t. 
Mayn’t I try another week or two ? ’ 

This side-sugge.stion had the result of inereasing : 
Mrs Wo<'iLtoix’,s alarnx to such a degx’ce that she 
almost forgot her role of executioner. Never had 
thi.s new footman addressed her on such natural 
;ind level terms, his singular e.\'pr8ssion,s apart, 

‘Are you xit one of the eoilegos?’ she asked, 
viewing him a,s if he were a mon:ster. 
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‘ I lioj^e you ^von■'L mind if I say I iwa.?,’ said he. 

He smiled like one. avowing a pleasantry rather 
than a crime. 

‘In that case,’ said Mrs Wootton, ‘I mnst treat 
you as the gentleman I hope jmu are.’ She held 
out her hand. ‘Will you be so very good as to go 
at once and ask no qixestions ?’ 

His eyes searched hers for a moment or two, with 
le.ss and less .smile in them. Then he bowed and 
touched her hand with his, 

‘Very well, l^lrs Wootton,’ he said. ‘I — think I 
see. I’ll go right enough, though I would have 
liked to stay to help you with my fellow-country- 
folk.’ 

‘At once, Epps ! ’ begged Mrs Wootton, clasping 
his hand. 

He looked at his watch. 

‘I e.vpect it’ll take me twenty minutes or so 
to change and pack,’ he said. ‘If you’ll let me, 
I ’ll leave the things here till I know where I ’ll 
want them, except just a brush and comb or so. 
How’ll that do for you V 

Mrs Wootton clasped his hand harder still. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said fervently. 

‘Not at all,’ said he. ‘And X reckon you’d 
sooner I didn’t say good-bye to a single soul, hut 
just slipped out as if I were going to buy things in 
the town? Isn’t that it, Mrs Wootton?’ . 


‘Ye.s,’ she said. ‘You are a very— judicious 
young man, Epps; and if you knew how it liurts 
me to feel obliged to do it ’ 

‘ Oh, don’t .say tliat,’ said he encouragingly. ‘ It 
hurts me to go, so we’re balanced, if it’s not a 
wrong thing to .say, in my — capacity. Good-morn- 
ing, then, and good-bye.’ 

Of tlie two, Mrs Wootton was much the more 
confused. She had not realised, apparently, what 
.she wa.s doing in thus holding the footman’s liand 
like that. She dropped it smartly at the ‘good- 
bye.’ 

Hamilton Ej^ps pa,s,sed on into the third of the 
conservatories, whence he could ascend to his room 
in the purely domestic part of the palace, and ,so 
descend in privacy and go out into the cold world 
as a discharged footman. 

Ten minutes later a houseinaid Ijronght him an 
envelope from Mrs Wootton, containing the Bishop’s 
cheque for an entire quartei-’s salary and a written 
assurance from Mrs Wootton that if he needed any 
testimonial she would be very liappy to say, as she 
felt, nothing hut good about hini. 

‘I call that real nice of her,’ he said, as he 
pocketed the letter and checpie. He smiled as if 
he were troubled by but few anxieties almut the 
future. 

{To he continued.) 


JERKESDAL is unknown to Raecfr/itT, 
and tliere is no resrson why it .should 
be other Avi,se. Lying in a deep valley 
on one of the old roads that lead 
from nowhere to nowhere, it is 
qitite off the tourist track, and only 
strangens of inquiring mind who range, the byways 
in search of new trout- waters: are like to happen 
. upou Bjerkesdal at all. 

Yet Bjerkesdai is a place of some importance, 
measured l>y native .standards. Unlike most of the 
place-names more or h‘ss imposing which cover the 
Ini'gc-scale maps of Norway, Bjerkesdai is not an 
i.solated farm, hut a group cjf farms. This hole in 
the hills like the crater of an extinct volcano 
is fertile in its degree, wherefore Bjerkesdai is a 
.settlement comprising npwiird.s of live farms, a saw- 
mill, and a church. One of the farms is the po.3ting- 
.slatiou, therefore the. inn .and the post-office. This 
house proclaims its dignities to the world by means 
of a decaying signboard on which you can guess out 
the word Bhjrls~sUi.Hun (which means posting-station), 
and by an eitamclled-iron plate on wbicli is painted 
that curly horn made familiar by tlie postage- 
stamps. There is also a box for letters somewhere 
round at the back. 

Haying been informed concerning the resonrce.s 
. of Bjerkesdai, we had not thought well to descend 
upon the place without warning ; and a message in 


advance had procurerX the be.st available conveyance 
— a country-cart guiltless of spring.?— to meet us at 
Stromshavn : which name, by the way, describe.s a 
rather decrepit little quay and nothing else. Our 
hostess, somew'hat overcome by the importance of 
the occasion, received us in a condition of fluent 
apology that the twenty-four hours’ notice hud not 
enabled her to make suitable preparations— suitable 
preparations, under these circumstances, ineaniiig 
tinned rissoles, tinned chicken, and tinned balls of 
fi.sh ; but the failure ivas easy to forgive. Fre.sh 
beef or mutton is rarely seen on Norwegian countr}" 
tables ; and ■when it is, the experienced pass it l>y. 
Tinned rissoles are eatable enough, but apt to pall 
when you get them at every hotel in the land ; and 
fowls are only timied wheu: extreme old age close.? 
their long and useful career as layers. I have never 
seen a freshly killed chicken in Norway, and do not 
expect I ever .shall. After all, -^vhat does it matter 
for a -week or two ? .Bjeikcsdal could offer what all 
other places can offer— to wit, eggs, trout, fladhrod 
(the rye equivalent of oatcake), cheese, butter, bread, 
and jam, wuth excellent tea and coffee to -wash them 
down; and yon look for no more at the he.st- 
regulated posting-house. . 

The posting-house is an institution which the- 
absence of railsvay.s has made e.ssential to travel in 
thi-s couniry. X’he larger to-wns are few, and .-^o 
are villages ; aiid practically all the journeying not 
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made by water lies over liigli-roads of very varying 
merit, in pony-carts. Distances are great, and in 
this thinly populated land (there are about nineteen 
|)ersons to the square mile) farm dwellings are often 
few and far betv^"een. A thoiiglitful Government, 
tlierefore, makes arrangements for travellers. At 
intervals along every road farmers who feel disposed 
thus to enhance their incomes are licensed to sipiply 
Itonies at a small fixed cdiai'ge per kilometre ; and 
this privilege carries with it the obligation to pro- 
vide on demand food and one night’s lodging for 
travellers at charges ridiculous in their moderation. 
Since Norway was discovered’ as a tourist resort 
some twenty-five or thirty r'ears ago, tlie posting- 
houses on popular routes liave expanded into or 
have given place to large hotels ; Imt in the byrvays 
of the country they remain much as they were a 
couple of centuries ago. 

Tlie BJerkesdal inn differs in no way from a 
hundred others. A weather -beaten structure of 
lioards, roofed with cliunsj- slabs of slate-like rock ; 
squat chimneys guarded against the winter snowfall 
by slabs raised on corner-stones ; guiltless of eaves 
or any pretence at external adornment save that a 
few unkempt and straggling shrubs ^ endeavour to 
hide the course of I'ough stone on which the house 
is built. The interior is more attractive by reason 
of the quaint old furniture. The sitting-room 
cupboards of dark, carved oak offer curious contrast 
to the crudely painted chest over by the stove ; and 
tire commonplace chairs look more commonplace 
beside tdie old Telemark chair hewn in one piece 
from a solid tree-trunk, the outline of whose cir- 
cumference you can still trace in its irregularities. 
The Telemark chair looks like the first attempt of a 
dawning civilisation to make itself comfortable. No 
doulit the hour-glass pedestal with upright, coal- 
scoop back compared favourably with the benches 
and settles of a bygone age, ],mt its naked quaintness 
lea\'es modern ideas of luxuiyy something to desire. 
These old chairs sometimes offer testimony of Nor- 
wegian superstition : you find let into the seat what 
appear to be scraps of bone or ivory ; closer inspec- 
tion reveals these adornments to be hmnan teeth, 
which serve as charms against rheumatism. Why 
the teeth should be supposed to do this the owner 
can no more explain than he can the efffcaey of 
reindeer antlers nailed on the angle of the stable- 
roof in warding off ill from the ponies and cattle ; 
but the antlers remain where his grandfather put 
them, all the same,. 

But we must go upstairs and get ready for supper. 
The carpetless bedroom has an aspect of bareness 
which Strikes one cold on a rainy day. Planed deal 
Avails and ceilings haA^e the: merit of cleanliness ; 
hut they giv’c the feeling that the house is only a 
temporary dwelling to be pulled doAvn next Aveek 
and resolved into its original boards. Few house- 
holders paint the AA-alls of their rooms ; fewer still 
soar to the extraA*agance of paper. When they do 
the result is not aht'ays gratifying to the artistic 
eye. The furniture is scanty: a chair, a AA'ashstand, 


and tAvo small, clejui beds, one on either side of the 
Avest AviudoAv A double bed in Noi’Avay is a rarity. 

I can remember only one such in a country-house 
during some years of travel, and that remains the 
more clearly in mind Ijecause the owner’s misdirected 
loA’e of gardening had induced him to train ivy oAvr 
the canopy of the fonr-poster from a tub of earth 
at its foot! In the corner behind the door is the 
inevitable tall stove standing out into the room, and 
making much of the iron cliinmey-pipe Avhich started 
Avith the intention of going through the ceiling, and, 
abruptly changing its mind, turned shiu'|:) through 
the wall to join the kitchen chiinne}’' instead. The 
Norwegian sto\m may be Avarranted to give out 
more heat and more smell than any other heating 
apparatus known to man ; its talent for distributing 
the smell of hot iron is extraordinary. Tlie old- 
fashioned fireplace is a sloAver hut far pleasanter 
means of Avarming the room. This is simply a 
brick platform in the corner, Avith a wide masonry 
canopy over it. You heap Avood on the pdatform, 
Avhicli is a foot or so aboAm the floor, light a 
handful of the birch-bark which in these parts does 
duty as paper for firing purposes (and does, it very, 
much better), and in tAAm inirmtes there is a blaze 
that does your heart good to see on a cold night. 

And so to supper, as Pepys Avould say. Late dinner 
is unknoAvii in the country districts save in hotels 
Avhere anglers congregate. In toAvii it is different. 
Social lisa, ge prescribes that the urhaii dinner shall 
he a movable feast, the hour indicating its import- 
ance, Thus, if you are, asked out to dine at the 
orthodox liour of two, you kiioAv that it is a purely 
family party, without ceremony ; if the invitation 
is for four o’clock or five, you may, expect to ineet 
other guests and not your friends’ young cliildrenh; 
but if you are bidden for six or seven o’clock, 
prepare you for a full-dress function, a eroAvd, 
cliampagne, and probably music after dmiier. 
Champagne, it maA' be ohserAnd, resembles other 
Aviues in that it is particularly good in Nor Avay. 
The system has its advantages for him Avhose 
interior is proof against the shock of lieav}- meals 
at uucanonical hours ; but personally I pirefer the 
British method. 

‘ The dog must go out,’ says our hostess, who is 
Avaiting Avith ill-concealed pride by the table she has 
made ready ; and she makes a demonstration Avliich 
fails to move lyax (Ajax) from the strategic position 
he has taken up underneath. But on no account 
can AAm alloAi'’ A jax to be disturbed j not because ive 
are iiiA'cterate dog-lovers, hui because there i.s ham 
for supper. The Norwegian houseAvife does inan,y 
things Avell, but ham-curing is not one of them j and 
hoAV shall Ave avoid hurting the good woman’s feel- 
ings if Ajax he. removed ? Tie does nut knoAv the 
ham is hard as the nether inillstone,, salt as 
the sea, and tasteless ; and his tail is tluunping 
the fioor in grateful anticipation already. We are 
ill luck this evening. The trout are fiv.sli, to begin 
Avith. Boiled fresh trout, A’aried Avirh fried fresh 
trout, is apt to pall when served iqi ihrice a day for 
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a couple of months ; hut it is better than the same 
lish saltoii. Judustriously as the farmer nets ami 
night-lines the lake or stream by which he dwells, 
he cannot al ways depend on a catch. Hence, when 
he does make a haul, the hulk of it goes into the 
brine-tub, where, if not wanted fur mure immediate 
use, it remains for winter consumption. 

Foreign visitors are rare in Bjerkesdal, our hostess 
tells us ; and she this evening meets the first 
English lady she has ever seen who can si)eak 
dlorwegiiin. Bhe makes the most of .the uccasiuti by 
oliiciating as tablemaid, so Ajax does nut get fpite 
so much ham as he hoped, while we take refuge in 
constitutional inability lo eat pig in any form. We 
are regaled with a chapter of family history which 
bears striking likeness to many other such chapters 
poured into the sympathetic car that understands 
the language. Our hostess and her ‘ man’ are alone 
fit present ; of their tivo sons, one is at .sea and the 
other is in America, The two daughters, of course, 
are ‘ up at the meter.’ 

The isobition of the average farm is one thing ; 
the solitude ‘at the saeter’ is another. Away up 
in the folds of the mountains, beyond the crags on 
the skyline which protect tlie lingering suow-p;itclies 
from tlm July sun, the farmer has a few acres of 
pasture. Labour is scarce, and as tlie mountain 
pasture cannot come to tlie cows, the cows must go 
to the mountain. Tliey are driven up as soon as 
llie snow give,s place to tlie spring growth, and stay 
for six week,s or two months in the care of the girls. 

We have not seen our liost yet. He has been out 
on the Inil.'sido all day cutting fodder ; hut as we 
leave the supper- table a metallic roar that echoes 
louder and louder amoug the hills tells us that he is 
come home and receiving the fruits of the day’s 
work by the ivire. The wire is a great labour- 
saving iii&titution in Norway. From some stout 
tree-trunk on the hillside a heavy iron wire is 
stretched lo a post strengthened with boulders near 
the barn, Ji (piarter of a mile below. The workers on 
the hillside rope up a great bale of the hirch-twigs 
u.sed as whiter food for sheep find cattle, hang thi.s 
liy a hook on the wire, and send it sailing over the 
tree-tops with ever-inci'ea.-;ing speed to its destina- 
tion. Suiuetimes the wire a feiv yfirds from its 
lower end is flattened and lient out of the straight 
iu such wise that the hook-borne bale shoots off it 
right into the barn, tlius saving all trouble ; but the 
average farmer is content to let the Iniudle bring its 
aerial journey to an abrupt close against the bottom 
supjiort. Accidents occasionally occur. One of a 
parly of girls who were sending down firewood or 
hirch-twigs did nut observe that the slack of the 
rope was about her feet. When her companions let 
lire hale go she was carried away with it, and after 
a torrilde flight across the deep ravine spanned b}’- 
the wire, coumed herself fortunate in escaping with 
a broken thigh. 

lYhat can v'e do till it is lime to go to bed ? We 
might put up the rods and try a cast on the lake, 
bat it is smooth as glass to-night, and there is not 


a chance of a rise. Moreover, our host, in the 
intervals of receiving hirch-twigs, has affirmed that 
the trout iu Bjerkesdal lake take slug (iniimow) 
better than liy, and minnow-fishing is a poor 
business. We are considering the propriety of 
trying the streamlet which feeds the lake on this 
side, when a throaty bugle -blast up the road 
intimates the aj^proach of the mail ; and a few 
minutes later the clatter of hoofs and the post- 
boy’s p-r-r-r-r which being interpreted by the pony 
means ‘ stop,’ draw us round to the front door, where 
the postboy, having deposited his revolver on the 
steps, is dragging the great tarpaulin bag out of the 
cariole. The postboy is almost the only person who 
uses the cariole nowadays ; the stolJcgaerre or chair- 
cart, which' carries two passengers and their bag- 
gage, lias almost entirely supplanted the old vehicle. 
This, from a practical point of view, is not rauch to 
be regretted. The cariole is picturesque and charac- 
teristic of the country, but is not comfortable. The 
lung, narrow box, like a coffin with a seat at the 
end, allows but one change of posture ; you can put 
your legs out, one on either side, and rest your feet iu 
the iron stirrups provided ; hut you must sit bolt 
upright all the time. The cariole does not counten- 
ance a lounging attitude. The conscientious tourist 
sometimes makes a point of driving a stage iu a 
cariole if he can get one ; he never asks for it again. 

Meantime the mail- bag has been turned out on 
. the doorstep, and our hostess is sorting but the three 
letters and three newspapers it contained. There is' 
a letter for Anna Bjerkesdal from Bergen, she re- 
marks, turning it over ; Anna will be disappointed 
at not hearing yet from Lars in Oregon. Klara 
Bjerkesdal has been expecting to hear from her 
aunt at Nordijordeid these many da5\s, and here it is 
at last. Now, who can this be writing to Johann 
Bjerkesdal ? Good hostess, curiosity shall be quicklji 
ajjpeased ; for the bugle w'as heard by all. the 
Bjerkesdals in Bjerkesdal, and behold them drifting 
with their native deliberation hitherward, to open 
and read their letters for the public enlightemnenL 
The Norwegian’s surname is the nanie of his farm 
or the settlement of which it forms an item— -a 
system of nomenclature apt, one would think, to 
give rise to confusion and difficulties. 

The postboy makes over the revolver to our 
host, as required by regulation, and takes his con- 
veyance rouiid to the stable. It is difficult to 
imagine such , an outrage as mail-robbery iu this 
law-abiding country ; theft is practically unknown 
outside the Targe towns; hut once in a way a 
gang of gipsies whose address is Europe happens 
into Norway, and with the remote possibility of 
meeting such on his lonely journeys, it is porliap.s 
well that the fourteen-year-old mail-carrier should 
be armed. . 

The letters have been read, and the BjerkesdaiS' 
politely but firmly have asked ail the questions 
that occur to them concerning ourselve.s, our belong- 
ings, our past and future. It is nearly ten o’clock, 
and the snow -patches on the hill-crests are glitter- 
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ing ill the setting aim, when we escape for a stroll. 
The choice of route is small. We iniglit go down 
the road hy which we came this afternoon, and 
see if there are any salmon in the fi.\:ed nets which 
obstruct the stream ten times in a mile ; or we 
might attack the almost perpendicular road by 
which we shall climb out of the valley to-morrow. 
Eemains only the path along the lakeside to the 
white-painted, wooden church, udth its squat, red 
steeple, and we take that. Unless it he one of 
the strange old stawlcirke, few of which now 
remain, the country church in Norway is seldom 
of much interest. Some are adorned udth won- 
derful carvings dating from centuries back, but 
Bjerkesdal is not one of them, so we do not apply 
for the key. The average churchyard is rarely 
attractive, with its wooden crosses falling to decay 
in the sandy soil, which seems to be selected of set 
purpose for the site of the churcb. The prresi wlio 
officiates every third Sunday in Bjerkesdal does not 
live here, the church being the most northerly of 
the three in his X'arhh, wiiicli is fifty odd miles 
in length, and he holds services at each in turn. 
This is a comparatively small parish for Norway. 
The country being populated in streaks correspond- 
ing with the valleys, parishes are very long and 
very narrow,; and this topographical peculiarity 
gives rise to the funeral custom prevalent in 
Norway. If a parishioner dies at one end of the 
X^arish, it may be impossible to secure, the offices 
of the clergyman to bury him. In his absence, the 
clerk, who is also the schoolmaster, reads the ser- 
vice and leads the hymns at the graveside,; but the 
prcest, and he only, may perform the ceremony of 
dropping earth upon the coffin in its resting-place. 
To the end that this may he done, a stout stake 
is xfiaeed npriglit in the grave when it is filled 
in ; and this stake, carefully, ivithdrawn when the 


clergyman comes on his next visit, leaves a hole 
through 'which the ^ earth to earth’ ceremonial 
is performed. 

We have to make an early start to-iuorrow, and 
though the woods around are alive with bird- 
voices, it is time to go to bed. Were we to wait 
for the birds to go to roost we should never retire 
at all ; now, in early July, the cuckoo calls as 
vigorously at midnight as at noon, and the twitter- 
ing swallows are as busy hawking flies. There is 
not much unxiacking to do when we reach the 
bedroom, hut a few things must he got out. 
Imprimis^ the black cloths ; item, the ho.x of 
safety-xniis ; item, the shaving-glass. It is a ciniuus 
thing that the Norwegian, despite bis twenty to 
twenty-four hours of broad daylight in summer, 
should so rarely equip his windows with, blinds. 
It is not at all unusual to find no blinds in 
the hotels which lay themselves out to cater for 
foreign visitors ; and, to rex^air this deficiency, the 
experienced who cannot sleex) in a light room 
provide themselves with sheets of black stuff to 
hang over the windows. Then , the safety-j>m3. 
Norwegian blankets and sheets are invariably made 
exactly the same width as the mattress, so by no 
possibility can you tuck them in. The Norwegian 
does not know the luxury of tucldiig-in — he rolls 
himself up in the bedclothes instead ; so unless 
you adopt the native fashion and pi'actise making 
a neat and comfortable parcel of yourself, and can 
sleep Avithout dreaming that you are a nnuumy, 
take a stock of big Safety-pins, and tlierewitli make 
your bedclothes into a bag. The small glass to 
hang on the wall is also desirable. Tliere may be 
in Norway a mirror which oflers a more faithful 
retlectiou tliau would a battered biscuit- tin, even 
as thei’e may be a table 'with four logs of equal 
length ; but if existent, they luust be mrc. 


THE TWENTY-SECOND KARL. 

By George Feedbeick Tornek. 

CHAPTER v.—co?ih/niied. 


LOOKED bebind me to try and , 
follow with my eye the windings of 
the run. Here and there a steep 
bank showed where the track curved 
suddenly, but for the most part it 
was indistinguishable in the glaring 
whiteness of the landscax^e. The sound of firing 
attracted my attention to a party of tiny soldiers 
hundreds of feet below shooting at an ice-target 
on tlie Nonueii-see. Half-way down the hillside 
a couple of luen were skiing in swift zigzags 
among the The speed they attained, 

the case and givice with which tlu-y turned, 
fascinated me, Presently one of them fell. His 
pole slipped from his hand, his long, comical 
footgear flourished aloft, a feathery sxiray of white- 


ness rose momentarily into the air, and be lay 
Htretched and motionless in the deex^ snow. At 
first I feared a minor tragedy, a sprained ankle 
or a twisted limb, but in a second he was on 
his feet again brushing the snow from his clothes 
and glissading smoothly down the steep) incline. 

The extraordinary beauty of the scene held me. 
It seemed as if Nature had made of this high valley 
a huge recreation-ground for weary, jaded men. It 
was as if she said, ‘ Come, all ye who work in great, 
stuffy cities, and whose eyes are weary of close- 
pent streets and mud-stained xiaveuieiits. Behold ! I 
will fill ymnr lungs with pure, untainted air. I will 
bound your vision with mountains instead of houses, 
and your eyes shall rest upon stainless snow. Here 
you can feel the warmth of a sun whose rays no 
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■\’;ipour intercepts, no fogs conceal, but which will 
never oppress you. Here you can sport in the most 
enjoyable, tlie most exhilarating fashion; and in case 
you fall, I have prepared the softest pillows in the 
world for yon to fall on, the spotless pillows of niy 
gleaming snows.’ 

‘ \’'ou still think it is better than Whitechapell ’ : 
asked my companion, noticing my entranced expres- 
sion. 

‘It is a wliite chapel,’ I rejrlied, ‘an immaculate 
.shrine for the worship of Nature.’ 

‘Now yon are becoming poetical,’ returned Miss 
Anchester. ‘ First 3 mu are flippant, and then you 
become poetical. I am afraid you have a very 
unstable mind.’ 

‘A stable mind is a perpetual boredom,’ I re- 
marked. ‘But if you are going down the Kastel 
run, had we not better pursue our upward course ? ’ 

‘ VorwUrts, then,’ said Miss Anchester ; and a few 
minutes later we had reached the starting-point of 
the rvorld-famed run. 

We were quite near the Mariencastel now, and 
its quaint Romanesque tower seemed to lean, more 
than ever from the perpendicular. A high wooden 
construction stood by, from the summit of which 
a view of the whole course could be obtained. 
When a rider was .seen to fall a warning bell was 
rung, which was continued till the course was clear. 
At the base of this tov'er was a small room wliere 
sportsmen stored their toboggans and deposited 
iheir superfluous attire, and from wdiicli telegraphic 
messages were exchanged with the Weissheim end 
of the run. A thin wire was stretched across the 
track both at the start and at the finish, and by 
the snapping of these the time of each descent was 
automatically registered. When a rider had finished 
his course an electric hell was rung from the other 
end and his lime telegraphed up. By no possible 
chance were two riders ever allowed on the track 
at the same time. 

There were a few men waiting their turn before 
ns. They were dressed in sweaters and high, white 
leggings ; they wore thick gauntlets on their hands, 
and stout pads on their knees and elbows. All had 
hoots furnished with sharp, iron-spike I'akes. 

‘ if you walk down the side of the tcack,’ said 
Miss Anchester, ‘ you will sec me pass you long 
before you get to Weissheim. There is not much 
amusement in watching the start.’ 

I acte<l u].ion this suggestion, and marched down 
again by theT'ath which bordered the Kastel run. 

xVt the Devil’s Elbow I waited a moment and 
watched a male performer negotiate the sharp turn. 
He did not do it at all well, his toboggan skidding 
sideways down the steep bank, throwing the rider 
half-oif on to the hard track. However, he recovered 
his position with an effort, and, after bumping rather 
severely into the counter-bank, steadied himself and 
disappeared rapidly from view. 

I walked on, and after a few minutes another 
man passed me. His pace was terrific, and he 
seemed travelling with great skill, but the tense 


anxiety in his strained eyes seemed to suggest that 
glory rather than pleasure was the real motive of 
his descent. 

I continued my downward course till I came to 
a sharp double bend wbieb I made no doubt was 
tbe famous J onatban and David. 

The latter was banked up to a tremendous height, 
and wisely so, for it was obvious than any one 
going over here would have a fearful experience, 
an almost inecipitous drojr of many hundred feet. 

I decided to wait here to see Miss Auebester’s 
descent, and selected the top of Jonathan as my 
best point of vantage. I bad not long to wait. 
There was tbe slight, scraping sound of iron runners 
travelling over smooth ice, and my late corrqsanion 
was in sight. 

Down the slope she came, travelling smoothly but 
at a tremendous .speed, straight as an arrow, mag- 
nificent in her complete control of her lightning 
craft. A wisp of fair hair streamed behind her ear; 
a faint gleam of amusement shone in her gray 
ej'es. 

Suddenly 1 heard the chink of metal on ice, she 
swerved violently in her course, and the toboggan, 
instead of rising about half-way up tbe bank upon 
which I was standing, rushed straight towards me. 
My first impulse was to jump down out of the way, 
for it is no joke to stand in the ]:>ath of an erratic 
tobogganer travelling at the .speed of some fifty 
miles an hour. In the nick of time there flashed 
hack to me some caustic remarks of tlie governess 
on the subject of nerve. I stood mj’- ground in 
apparent fearlessness, and as I did so I read acute 
distress in Miss Anchester’s countenance. Some- 
thing was wrong, and as she rushed violently , to- 
wards me her lijis framed a breathless ‘Stop me !’ 
The whole time from the moment I had first heard 
the sound of her runners till her face was almo.st 
level with my feet was so infinitesimally brief that 
my mind worked by instinct rather than reason- 
ing. F oi'tuuately, the abrupt dash up the steep,, high 
bank had taken, ofi' much of her tremendous speed. 
Leaning over, I caught her by the arm, and, throw- 
ing my weight back, held her against the inevitable 
wrench that followed. 1 felt tbe mascles of iiiv 
arms crack, but my feet bad good purchase, and for 
a second we .stayed there tottering on the summit, 
of Jonathan. In that second 1 saw the toljoggan 
slip away fi'oin its late rider, dash up David, and 
disappear over the top into the .silent ah 3 ',ss. Then, 
as we rolled hack together like children on a hill- 
side, tumbling at last into a deep, soft bed of snow, 
the bell on tbe crow’s-nest rang out its deep note of 
warning. Then it was silent again. I'lie course 
was clear, 

I looked at niv' companion, Avbo lay motionless at 
my side. Her eyes were closed. A letter which 
had fallen from her pocket lav’’ beside her. 

‘ Miss Anchester,’ J said as soon as I had regained 
my breath. There was no answer. 

Again I called on hei- by name. Still there was 
no answer. 
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I rose to my knees and gazed at her face. It was 
very pale, very statuesque, vei’y beautiful. 

Putting the letter whicli had fallen from her pocket 
into my own for safety, I picked up a handful of 
snow and rubbed her temples with it. Almost at 
once the big, gray eyes opened, calmly wonderiirg. 
Then remembrance lighted in them. 

‘What a little donkey I’ve been !’ were her first 
words. 

‘Something went wrong?’ I suggested. 

‘I lost a rake,’ slie .said. ‘Look and I saw that 
the iron spike, s w'ere missing from lier right boot. 
‘Still, that was jmt your fault,’ I said consolingly- 
‘ No ; that vus Kraljb the shoemaker’s fault. I 
i will talk to him ]n'esentky. I called my.self a 

1 donkey becau.se I fainted.’ 

i ‘ Surely,’ I said, ‘ that was a matter beyond your 

j control.’ 

I ‘ Precisely ; that is why I feel so humiliated. 

The sudden loss of my rake threw me quite off my 
lialance, and I daslied up Jonathan instead of keep- 
ing low. 1 should have gone over D;tvid, to a 
certainty, if you had not stopped me. I was afraid 
I you would jump out of the way as I ruslied at you.’ 

I ‘ Your opinion of my nerve was not high ? ’ 

I ‘ It would have been only natural to do so. 

i Fortunately for nie, you did not take the 

i :; natural course. Had you done so I should now 

|: ; he somewhere on the bosom of the Nonnen-see, 

and my /tobogganing career a thing of the past.’ 

1 The rapnd change from insensibility to her 

normal calmness was remarkable, and perhaps 
admirable. Equally remarkable was the complete 
absence of any expression of griititude exce})t the 
* , implied commendation in the admi.ssion that I had 

not taken the natural course. 

j; ^ , It was a little disappointing, and yet I could not 

T , , help feeling that that commendation, slight as it 

was, was more truly flattering than the spasmodic 
outpom’iug,s of the average 3 mung woman, 

‘ I hope you are not very badly .sliaken,’ I .said. ‘ I 
liad better, perhaps, fetch a sleigh to take you home.’ 

‘ I am perfectly recovered, thank j'on,’ was the 
decided reply ; and in another moment she was on 
her feet brirshing the snow from her woollen jersey 
and short, blue skirt. 


We trudged along in silence, the governess refus- 
ing my arm, follov'ing the downwai'd tiadc Lowairls 
Weissheiiu. 

‘ I suppose I shall funk David now,’ said my 
companion a little hitterl\'. ‘ J have rnu'er 
funked him j'-et. The only parts of the course 
I ever approach -with an^^ anxiety are tlie 
crossings.’ 

‘ The crossings V 

‘Yes; there are two places where the tra,ck is 
cros,sed. One is near the start, which v'e call the 
upper crossing, but which is seldom n.'^ed. The 
principal one is just below here, where the Riellns- 
dorf road ciusses the run..’ 

‘You mean,’ I said, ‘that you are afraid of a 
sleigh blocking your path as j'^ou descend.’ 

‘ Exactly. It would he ten-ible, becau.se, though 
one can check one’s pace by raking hard, one can 
no more stop altogether than one could catch a lille- 
bullet in a hutterfly-net.’ 

‘Cannot one throw one’s .self off the toboggan V 1 
asked. 

‘ One migbt, but it would be of no earthly ’uso. 
One would go on just the same, onkv in a rather 
more unpleasant fashion. As a matter of fad, there 
is nothing to fear from this crossing. You see that 
signal-post? When that signal is up, as it is now, 
no sleigh may advance to within a hundred j-ards 
of the track. That man there is stationed to enforce 
the rule in case some impatient driver should dis- 
regard it.’ 

Hardh’- were these words out of Miss Anchester’s 
lips when there came the .sound of jingling .sleigh- 
bells.' A second later there emet’gcrl from the ])ine- 
woods a pair-liorsc sleigh furiously driven by a 
cockaded coachm.an, and, despite the signal, they 
dashed recklessly' past the hundred 3 'ard.s limit. 
Fortunately' there was no tobogganer in sight ; but 
the watchman, true to his dutyq made as though 
to dart at the horseis’ heads. All of a sudden he 
.stopped, backed to the side of the road, dufibd hi,s 
hat, and made a low obeisance. 

The carriage contained two ladies. One was the 
Frauleiii von Helder ; the uUier was Her ]Maje.sty 
the Queen. 

(To he continued.) 
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By Alpeed W. Bees, Author of lanto the Fisherman. 



|HE excessive shyness of the kingfi.sher 
may be the result, in this western 
valley, of constant persecution from 
S 2 n)rt.smeu and poachers. Aslieflashes 
by' on lii.s way' to some favourite 
2 >oul, he seldom fails to awaken im- 
mediate curiosity' and wonder. Too often, alas ! 
the gun leaps to the shoulder, and the radiant 
hulterfly-hird becomes a crumpled, blood-stained 
hunch of feathers floating down the sunlit stream 


towards the ford. Afterwards, when inartlstically 
stuffed and mounted by' a taxidermist in .some local 
market-town, he becomes the priucqtal ornament in 
the gunner’s be.st loarlour ; or his skin, nailed clumsily 
to a piece of wood and cured with a home-made 
com230uud in which i)c-p])er is n chief ingredieiit, 
is sold for a few pence to a village fisherman, who 
in time uses the beautiful feathers a.s the dre,ssing 
of the ‘shoulder.s’ of a .salmon-fly'. Because of the 
kingfisher’s timidity, and also because of certain of 
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kis habits, the production of a complete story of his 
life is beset with many difiieulties. Much has been 
written of the habits of this bird which is wholly 
incorrect, unless, indeed, such habits differ to an 
amazing extent from those of the particular bird I 
have watched in his favourite breeding haunt about 
two or three miles from my old village. 

The, heron, too, escapes observation with a skill 
to be estimated only by the patient naturalist who 
has succeeded, but rniich more often failed, in his 
attempts to stalk the gaunt, motionless bird as it 
stood in some quiet little bay at the bend of tiie 
stream. I remember how once, wlien I had dis- 
covered a heron iishing in the glen, and had almost 
crept down to liim beside a thickset hedge, a moor- 
hen, noisily splattering out from a ditch, gave 
instant alarm, and sent him away, as hastily as ins 
great, cumbrous wings could carry him, to the dim 
distance of the up-river woods. No bird possesses 
a keener siglit than this lean hermit of the wilds. 
However well the watcher may hide in the brush- 
wood near some favourite fishing place, the bird 
overhead, while spying out the land before descend- 
ing, will catch sight of the dread human form — 
the form of an enemy to the heron since the earliest 
days of falconry — and will pass onward till a mile 
of Held and woodland separates him from the object 
of his fear. While he stands rigid in the water, 
apparently intent only on the movements of the 
minnows and the .salmon-fry heiieath, he is always 
listening and looking for the slightest indication 
of danger. 

■ Last spring, however, I got the better of air old 
jack-heron that had baffled me by his untiring 
^dgilance. Two of the large feathers in his tail 
had been permanently destroyed, and thus his 
liight had long been familiar to me. I had seen 
him in the glens and the gorges, beside the mill-leat 
near: the mouth of the brook, at a pool on the main 
river, and even by the old Corrwg bridge about 
five miles from his usual haunts. I was for ever 
coming upon him when I least expected to do so, 
and when he was perfectly aware of ,my approach. 

But one : morning, as I lay in ova it for the 
return of a timid sandpiper that I had disturbed 
from her nest on the shingle by the stream, the old 
heron suddenly appeared, flying lei.surely in the 
direction of a fir -spinney a hundred yards or so 
aw'ay. He alighted (piietly on one of the trees, and, 
as intently I : followed his movements through my 
field-glass, 1 saw' him feed another heron whose head 
was thrust up above a large pile of sticks forming a 
nest amid the green tops of tlie fins. He soon left 
his lofty perch, and, much to my satisfaction, headed 
straight toward.? a pool at a bend of the stream not 
far from my hiding-place. I w'aited for him to 
return to the -wood; then, stealthily and slowly, 
and wdth a watchful eye on his movements, I crept 
behind the bushes and mtide my way towards a 
furze-clump that commanded a view of the place 
whet'^ he had fished. Before I had reached the 
spot, however, I saw him beginning his journey 


back to the pool. I instantly dropped to the 
ground, crawded into a ditch, and lay there till he 
once more w'ent to his nest; then 1 ci’ept on, and 
gained my post of ohservation. For over an hour 
the bird continued to visit the same place for 
food. While he stalked through the W'ater — some- 
times wading deeply till the current touched his 
feathers, and at other times only so far as to wet his 
claws— or, as moveless as the stones around him, 
stood alert for the least sign of an approaching 
fish, I watched him eagerly through my field-glass. 
Time after time he transfixed W'itli his long, power- 
ful beak an unfortunate salmon -i>ink ; and once, 
among the pebbles in the shallows, he ca\ight a big, 
fat frog that he immediately carried off to his mate. 
During his journeys to the ne.sb I stretched my 
cramped limbs and altered the focus of my glasses 
in readiness for observing him feeding the mother- 
bird, At last he varied his course of action, by 
relieving the brooding hen. She, much to my dis- 
appointment, flew away to a distant part of the 
stream ; wdiile 1, refraining from following her, 
moved back to watch the sandpiper on the shingle.? 
under the beech- trees. 

The dipper has never been harassed in these 
western valleys to the same extent that the king- 
fisher and the heron have. He makes no imposing 
show’, as the stately heron does, in a glazed case, 
wdth artificial rocks and reeds and painted back- 
ground, over which the sky is a marvel of vivid 
blue such as only the mind of the country taxiderinist 
could suggest. And though, amid his natural sur- 
roundings— rippling streams, and tumbling -water- 
falls, and many-coloured rocks and ferns and moss 
and trees, decked with those wonderful . pearly 
lights and shadows which, are peculiar to -narrow 
valleys divided into swamps and island.? l)y numer- 
ous watercourses— the dipper, with his snow-white 
throat, rust-brown waist, and dark-gray head, bad;, 
wings, and tail, is at all seasons a neat and dapper 
little fellow, his appearance is not nearly so dis- 
tinguished as that of the brilliant kingflsl'ier. A 
familiar figure by the brook, as the blackbird or the 
wren is in the meadow-hedge, the dipper is seldom 
molested by the passing .sportsman. Like tlie wren, 
he sings in all kinds of weathei-. His blithe and 
fearless heart is never saddened by the winter storm. 
Even when the blast is bitter as the breath of 
death, the stream still sings among the pebbles In- 
the ford. Perhaps, while seeking his food beneath 
the surface of the water, the dipper had heard the 
secret of perpetual happiness whi.spered by the spirit 
of the brook~as perhaps the wren had often heard 
it whispered by the sjiirit of the wind through the 
patter of the hail on the withered oak-leave.s in the 
hawthorn-hedge — and for that reason is wholly un- 
dismayed. The song of the wren is, somehow, in 
keeping with that of the wind, and the song of the 
dipper with that of the waterfall ; and iirohahly, 
just as the song of the wren has made that bird a 
favourite among the country-folk, so the song of the 
dipper has a bright, peculiar charm for the sports- 
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iiianj who, ill, the secluded fastnesses along the 
lirook, li.stens to the wild, twittering carol rising 
clear above the uudertoiies of the breeze and the 
brook. 

The heron’s nest forms the centre of a wide circle, 
within the limits of which~to marsh or leat or 
river or brook— his lines of 'flight are frequently 
varied even in the breeding season. On being . 
disturbed, he flaps away to such a distance that 
hours of careful stalking are often necessary before 
another glimpse of tlie gaunt, motionle.ss bird can. 
be obtained. I have noticed, however, that just as 
tlie bee, lioney -gathering among the flowers, will, 
for a period, coniine her attention to one si 3 eeies of 
plant, so the old heron, found ‘frogging’ in some 
stagnant upland pond, will generally, when sur- 
prised, make his way to another pond where frog.s 
are jilentifnl ; or, if alarmed while fishing for un- 
wary minnows and salmon-pink at a ford, will seek 
a place udiere the conditions of water and of iishing 
are a])parently similar. 

Tlie kingfisher, on the approach of winter, often 
leaves his home beside the brook, flies far away down 
the main river to the estuary, and takes up his 
abode near the fringe of the sea. There he subsists 
on the small iisli that the storm-lashed tides, reced- 
ing from high-water mark, leave imprisoned in the 
pools of the rocks; till wvith the advent of spring 
the heavy Hoods become infrequent in river and 
brook, and, encouraged liy the increasing warmth, 
the tiny samlets, soon to be followed by the silvery 
minnows, glance again in the shallows beneath his 
old nesting place. But even in summer the king- 
lisher’s moveinents are not regular along the course 
of the stream near which he rears his family. In 
his flight from one point of tlie stream to another 
I have seen him leave a certain salmon-reach at a 
bend beneath the woods, and tty straiglit along the 
line marking the ancient bed of the river. Often, 
beside this old river-bed, I have found him sitting 
in lonely state on a projecting willow-root, and 
looking intently at his image in the placid mirror 
of the rain-filled hollow beneath liim. i would not 
assert with confidence that on these silent, sunny 
mornings he was gratifying a persomal vanity, 
though I can hardly doulit that birds, especially 
in spring, are conscious of their charms; but the 
pool contained not a single fish of any description, 
and such an expert as the kingfisher, knowing this, 
could not have been so mistaken as to visit the 
spot for the purpose of obtaining food. Yet again, 

1 have startled the kingfisher from his day-dreams 
in a certain quiet place near the margin of a tiny 
rill in the heart of a wood where the summer^ 
shadows are cold and dark, 

I have seldom found a dijtper far from his 
favourite haunt liy lent and rivulet, if he has 
chosen the source of the river among the niountaius 
fur hi.s nesting site, he quits this bleak s])ut during 
the winter frost and snows for the shelter of the 
down-stream glens and gorges ; but if he has fixed 
his summer abode on the lower reaches of the 


brook, he rarely migrates, for he is suflicieiitly 
hardy to endure sucli changes of temperature as 
may there occur. Once he has tliorouglily explored 
his chosen haunt, he resists to the utmost of his 
poAver every intrusion of stxanger.s of his otvii species. 
It is, . therefore, more than likely that a dijiper 
coming down for the winter from, the mountain 
torrent meets with considerable persecution, and, 
like ail alien gipsy, is passed on under uinvelcoine 
escort from place to place till he finds a stretch of 
water where the rights of proprietorship are not 
too strictly enforced. 

Almost every wild creature has its own fixed 
ideas of rights of privilege over a certain di,strict 
about its home, and in no creature are such ideas 
more strongly developed than in the dipper. It 
would he interesting to learn, from the observations 
of naturalists in various parts where dippers are 
nnmerous, what is the e.xtent of river or lirook 
usually ® breeding piair of these 

birds for tlieir own exclusive family requirements. 

As far as I myself have been able to ascertain, 
dippers almost invariably breed twice a year,. The 
fledglings, directly they are well able to take care 
of themselves, vanish from the neighbourhood of 
the old home ; and the parents, though seldom 
afterwards seen feeding together, remain, till tlie 
pairing season comes round once more, in friendly 
possession of the reaches wliicli served them 1x1111 
food for their young. Seemingly, tlieir lines of 
flight reach fartiicr on tributiiry brook.s ilian on 
broad, fpiiek-running rii'ers a<ljuiuing, wiiei'c )h>- 
tween the salmon-pools the water is shallow oi'er 
the gravelly fords. 

The dipper has been accused of pn’eying on the 
spawn and the fry of salmon and trout, and con- 
sequently in a few districts has been imeeasingly 
■persecuted. There are undoubtedly some grounds 
for the accusation; the bird, finding an egg or a 
recently hatched fish beneath a pebble, ivonld bardly 
disdain such a tempting morsel. The persecution, 
nevertheless, is altogether unreasoiiable, since the 
bird amply atones for his mlsdeed.s. On unr wc.-Lcrii 
. streams he subsists chiefly on water- tv or ms, leeches, 
and the caddises and the * creepers’ of the .stone-fiy. 
.No injury, is done to the angler by robbing the trout 
of ‘bottom’ food, because at all times, excepit in 
winter, ‘ surface ’ food is abundant. The course thus, 
pursued by the dipper is really producti.ve of good ; 
the. trout in these, localities, while they, do not afford 
such sjiort with the artificial fly a.s on streamsAvliere- 
‘bottom’' food is scarce, are occasionally induced 
through the dei)red;U ioiis of the dipper to turn 
their attention to the IMarch lirowns and the Idue 
duns floating past the '■hovers.’ 1 .somcLimes fear 
that if it w’ere not fur the dipper and other creatures 
as eager as the trout in pmrsuit of the stone-fly 
grubs, surface-fishing in these western .slrcrims would 
disturb Urn eqnn.nimity of the most pluiosuphical 
angler that ever wielded a trout-rod. The dip2>er 
is also of use to the fishonnan by destroying great 
numbers of the nymphs of dragou-flie.s, ivhicl. 
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devour tlie spawn and even tire very young fry of 
the salmon and the trout. 

Soon after niy long watch beneath the pines at 
the margin of the brook, I again visited the valley, 
entering at the point rvhere the dippers had flown 
from sight around the bend on the outskirts of the 
wood. 1 had formed an opinion that spring was 
sufficiently advanced for tire dippers to have nested, 
and that their nest would be found up-stream beyond 
the spot where they had vanished. If they had 
built, or even had done no more than choose a site, 
down-stream, they would, after the long intervals of 
feeding and }dayiiig in the .shallows, have departed 
in the direction of the little cascades not far from 
the river. This opinion was proved to he correct. 
For the first ferv hundred yards along the valley I 
found no sign of the dippers ; then, leaving the 
water’s edge and ascending a steep, badly drained 
pasture, I crossed a cattle-path ankle-deep in mire, 
turned into a copse of oaks and firs, and from 
between the tree-trunks gazed long and steadily 
through my field-glass at the brook, tliat, winding 
along the gorge far below, gleamed in the light of 
the. sunny 'April day. A moorhen was feeding in 
the grass by the great crag at the neck of the gorge, 
and a few yards farther on a restless gray wagtail 
ran liither and thither over the pebbles. But I 
could see nothing of the dippers till,. after a lew 
minutes, 1 laid aside my glass and searched with 
the naked eye the nearest reaches of the stream. 
At the corner beneath the scattered oak-trees, the 
rock had many generations ago been cut into a 
.sheer iirecipice, and between the precipice and an 
old mossy wall the course of the brook had been 
deflected into a leat which opened tow'ards the 
gate from a nmghly built and leaky dam. In the, 
shallows near, both dippers were busy at work, and 
for a time I watched them moving in and out of 
the ripples. Suddenly one of the birds flew, off, 
tviraed, the comer, alighted at the water’s edge near 
the moorhen, rose again, and disappeared at a spot 
directly in the shelter of an oak-tree jutting from 
the crag. There, evidently, she had entered her ne.st. 

1 waited on till the other bird became alarmed 
at a stone that I inadvertently loosened, and with 
a loud chit-chit sped down-stream out of sight. Then, 
swinging from tree-trunk to tree-trunk, I descended 
to the l)uttom uf the gorge, walked tow’ards the 
crag, and puickly discovered the exact position of 
the dippers’ nest. By the oak-tree’s root hung a 
fringe of lung, withered grass, and a thick cluster 
of p(jly])ody ferns drooped over the gray, lichen- 
covered base of the crag. Dead Jearms, that liad 
lingered, tlirongh the winter on the oaks, and had 
at length been pushed away by the swelling buds, 
were streAvn alike on grass and fern. Beneath the 
puly}>ody roots, from the long filaments of which 
the rain had washed the .soil, a numlier of leaves, 
at first sight .seemingly collected by chance while 
falling from the oak, formed a ball-shaped structure : 
the snug, well-roofed sanctuary that my little friends 
had built with eare and perseverance. To approach 


the nest by climbing doAvn the crag was impossible; 
the bluff towered perpendicularly for more than a 
hundred feet above the oak, and afforded not the 
slightest foothold. So, taking off some of my clothes, 
I Avaded into the ice-cold .stream, which here .spread 
ont into a pool about three feet deep and five 
yards broad. When I had gone half-Avay acro.ss, 
the dipper hurriedly left her home and ffeAv along 
the mill -leat to join her niate. Standing on 
a slippery ledge uf rock in the pool, I made a 
leisurely exaniination of the ne.st. It Avas cup- 
shaped and domed, and built of grass, with an 
outer coAmring of oak-leaves and a lining of fine, 
hair-like roots of polypody fern. Tlie opening, at 
first upAvards under the dome, and then down into 
the cup, Avas so contrived as to be quite invisible 
till I stood close: to tbe crag. Four creamy-Avliite 
eggs, one mucli elongated and tapering to a point, 
the others almost splierical, lay on the soft, elastic 
floor of the little chamber. Eemembering liOAV fa.s- 
tidious that nearest British relative of the dipper, 
the Avren, invariably proves lierself to be regarding 
tbe sliglitest interference Avith her domestic affairs, 
I handled both nest and eggs Avith exceeding 
care, lest possibly the rain should penetrate the 
loosened roof, or some other slight disarrangement 
occur and cause the Avary birds to forsake their 
.snuggery. Presently I moA^ed iiwny to a hiding- 
place up-stream, and there Avatclied for the return of 
the dippers; but the, afternoon Ava.s Avell adA^anced 
before they reappeared on the dam, and the mother- 
bird, satisfied that , danger had passed, settled doAvn 
again to brood on her, Avhite treasures in the little, 
house beneath the drooping fern. 

Tlienceforth, many of my daily vaiAibles led to the, 
gorge, and generally, either before noon or tOAA^ards 
dusk, I spent an hour or two not far from the dam. 
The hen sat closely on her egg.s, and I seldom sa\A", 
her except , when the morning sun shone briglitly 
on the nest, and she came out to stretch her wings ; 
AAdiile the cock, proud of the satisfactory progress 
of eA’cnts, made his periodical visit to gloat oA^er 
tlie treasures which, doubtless, lie felt belonged as 
much to him as to his hard-sitting .spouse. When 
the hen Avas brooding, the cock, lioAveA^er, Avas by 
no means idle. He tended his mate Aintiringly, 
brought her the choicest caddises and Avorms to 
be found by the dam, and, AAmrked and fusfsed as 
if the patient partner of his summer joys took 
quite an unimportant part in household duties. 
In time the: eggs Avere, hatched, and during tlie ffrst 
days after the event, while the young birds’ appe- 
tites AA^ere quickly appeased, both parents enjoyed 
brief periods of relaxation, and Avere often seen far 
doAvn-stream by the cascades or np-stream beyond 
the di, slant mouth of tlie gorge; and once or tAviee 
the cock Avas heard to sing the cheery carol he 
had practised Aveeks before on the pebbles in the 
shalioAv.s Ijeside the dark-green firs, Avhile the daffo- 
dils Avere opening and the AA'ood-mouse ventured 
forth to .seek his timid lady-loA^e. The cuck soon 
found his share in the task of feeding the four 
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feeble nestlings ligliter tlian tliafc of providing for 
the hen’s apparently insatiable appetite, while the 
hen on lier part found a ^Yelcome relief from her 
long confinement in the comparatively light labour 
now falling to her share. But holidays are brief in 
early summer, and before a fortnight had pa.ssed 
the dippers learned that family cares pressed heavily 
as the appetites of the nestlings increased. Seldom 
venturing far from home, they obtained food chiefly 
from the dam by the sluice and from crevices in 
the old wall a few yards further down the stream. 
At last, one morning, I ascertained that events had 
reached a crisis. The young birds, thougli unable 
to fly, had left the nest and were wandering shyly 
here and there among the ripples ; while the parent 
dippers, with much ado, flew hither and thither, 
and dipped and dived and splattered in the stream, 


with an air of vast self-importance, as they taught 
their inquisitive offspring how and where to seek 
their food, and how to hide when a cruel hawk 
sailed overhead. 

Another fortnight went Iry, and then the beetling 
crag near the dam no longer echoed to the oft- 
repeated calls of the little dipjper family. All was 
silent in the gorge ; the fledglings had taken wing 
to some far-distant retreat, and the parent birds, 
finding that food-supplies for a while bad almost 
ceased in tlie neighbourhood of the nest, spent most 
of the daj’’ on tlie reaches h}" the weaver’s cottage, 
till, towards tlie middle of May, the old home was 
cleansed and repaired, and again four cream-wdiite 
eggs were deposited in the dark, snug chamber 
beneath the oak, tliat now disp]a 5 'ed its first rich 
olive leaves at the foot of the giant rock. 


MY FB, lEYD THE YOCIHL 

By Mrs Skovgaakd-Pedersen. 


story was related to 
me recently by a retired colonel of 
artillery who has spent a great part 
of his life in India. I obtained his 

J jiermissioii to pulilish it, and herewith 

repeat it as it was told to me ; 

‘ After the Afghan campaign of 1879 I was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Royal Artillery at Morar, a 
cantonment established to look over the fortress- 
city of Gwalior. Tlie fortress was occupied by the 
Briti.sh after the Mutiny, and, I think, about the 
year 1884 was handed over to the Maharajah Sindia, 
ruler of Gwalior, when the British troops were with- 
drawn from the fortress of Gwalior and the eauton- 
ment of llorar. The latter now forms a suburb of 
the city, and the native nobles and wealthy per-sou- 
ages enjoy the bungalows and gardens which were 
built during the British occupancy. 

‘Morar itself was by no mean.s a favourite station 
with the British. It had the reputation of being 
unhealthy and dull to a degree, the. climate was 
very hut and enervating, and 1 did not take up my 
abode there with any great exultation. Still, the 
ajipoiutment was regarded as a reward of good 
service over the fimtier, and I determined to make 
the best of it. The first business was to find a 
suitable bungalow, but this was not so easy. In 
fact, almost the only vacant one was the first at the 
entrance of the cantonment ; but as it possessed 
certain advantages in the way of an extemsive 
compound containing two good wells, I decided 
to take it in preference to sharing quarters 
with another olficer, and set about devoting my 
leisure hours to gardening. The soil all around 
Mi>rar is what is called “cotton soil,” said to be 
unhealthy to live on, but with the assistance of 
irrigation very fertile. My garden was a perfect 
joy to me. In the cold season all the English 
vegetaliles came to perfection, whilst roses, jasmine, 


IJetunias, geraniumis, and a host of other flowers 
flourished luxuriantly ; arid before I had been there 
a year the place Avas a sight to behold. 

‘ But now to commence my tale. It rvas, I think, 
in 1881, jn.st before Christmas, that one morning I 
rode into my compound from the office, and found 
standing before my veranda a tall Hindu mendi- 
cant, naked save for a loin-cloth, smeared with ashes, 
and with long hair streaming in ringlets over his 
shoulders. He rvas gazing with a profound ex- . 
pre.ssion at my favourite Mar^chal Niel rose, but 
tm-ned to salaam as I dismounted. I went off to 
my bath, and during the proces.s I inquired of luy 
hearer or rmlet, Coda Bux, rvho the old fellow was. 
“A most holy man,” he replied. “He has been in 
contemplfiticm of your llowens for an hour or more, 
and he has blessed you and the garden ; and indeed. 
Prol("ctor of tlie Poor, you must have been burn 
under a lucky star to receive a blessing from one 
so holy.” 

‘ Oil going out to the veranda I found the Yoglu 
— as the ITiudus call tlie.se holy men — still in 
contemplation of the rose, I beckoned to him, and 
as he approached I asked him in Hindustani what 
I could do for him. He rcqfiied that silver and 
gold were nothing to him ; but he begged for 
permission to ivander over my beautiful garden, 
which I readily granted, telling him that lie might 
take Avhut vegetables lie wanted. Then 1 departed 
for the mess -breakfast, leaidiig hiin with out- 
stretched arms blessing me and mine. 

‘After breakfast I returned to discover him 
squatting in a corner of the veranda ivith his spoil.s 
— some peas and beans, a few spring onions, two or 
three turnips, carrots, and radislies— spread out be- 
fore him. “ That is right,” I said, nodding approval. 
“I hope you will enjoy j'our dinner.” In reply the 
Yoghi ro.se, and, with a profound salaam, begged me 
to allow him to rest for a day or two iu inv veranda. 
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af 3 ho was very weary. I turned to Coda Bux and 
asked whether he thought there would be any 
objection, “0 ray lord !” he cried— “ 0 Protector 
of the Poor ! what objection could there be ? His 
presence will keep off every evil from the compound, 
and bring good luck to us all, even to the meanest 
sweeper. He is a very holy man, 0 Protector of 
the Poor!” “All right,” I rejoined. “Coda Bux 
does not mind, and I am sure I do not. You can 
remain as long as you please, and you may have 
what vegetables you wish for, as well as milk from 
the cow.” 

' I may mention that I came into possession of 
the said cow under rather peculiar circumstances. 
The meat-contractor was one day driving some 
cattle into the eantomnent, when this particular 
beast lay down in tlie road opposite my bungalow, 
and could not get up again. In pity for it, I bought 
it for a few rupees — it was a small, tliiii cow — and 
after some trouble got it through my gateway and 
priured meal and water down its throat. Next 
morning it was up and grazing happily, and the 
following week bore a calf which Avas pronounced 
by all the servants to be pure Brahmin, and an 
omen of great good to the compound. So the little 
animal remained Avith its calf ; and as I neA’^er 
touch milk, I suppose the bearer got the benefit of 
the bargain. 

‘To return to my friend the Yoghi. At tiffin- 
time, Avheu I rode hack from the office, he AA'as 
cooking his dinner under a mango-tree ; so, under- 
standing the ways of the natives, I Avas careful not 
to go near him, as even my shadoAv falling upon 
hi.s food Avould render it uneatable under the strict 
laAvs of caste. Old Coda Bux had placed a mat and 
a blanket in a corner of the A’-eranda, and it AA'as 
clear that: the holy man AA'as to he my guest for some 
days. Indeed, he had been there for perbajis nearly 
a Aveek, avIicu one morning I found the A'eranda 
empty, save for two marigolds laid carefully in front 
of each dooi'AA'ay, and intended, no doubt, as p.p.c. 
cards. Previous to his deiAarture I had had some 
conversation with my Yoghi friend, and found him 
to be a AA'cll-informed man, much versed in occult 
science, but also in the gossip of the nati\'e State 
AA’herein Ave were C![uartered. From him I learned 
more of the Maharajah and liis noble.s, besides all 
Llie interior economy of the citj'', than I could haA'e 
done in five or six years’ residence as a British 
oflicer. 

“i'wo incidents I may relate to sIioav the groat 
influence these Yoghis possess over the loAvcr classes 
in India. A feAV days after my guest had left me 
I was .strolling through the native bazaar, the faith- 
ful Coda Bux in attendance, Avhen it struck me that 
a Iromendou.s amount of respect Avas being sboAAm 
- me by all the Hindu shopkeepers. They crowded 
out of their shops into the street, and almost pros- 
i rated themselves in Ioav obeisances before me as 
though I Avere a person of the greatest possible dis- 
tinction •. and once, when I stopped to ask the natne 
of some curious wild-plums, the fruit-seller insisted 


on loading Coda Bux Avith a r|uautity of them, for 
Avhich lie refused payment, saying that it AA'as a 
great privilege that bis stall should have found 
faA'our in my e_yes. On our Avay borne I commented 
to my bearer on this unAVonted civility. “ 0 
Protector of the Poor ! ” be replied, “do you think 
that all the bazaar is not aAvare tliat your bungalow 
was selected for a resting-place by the most holy 
man of the century ? Verily, it is known that you 
have thus been blessed ! ” 

‘Sliortly after this incident I aams absent on a few 
days’ shooting expedition, and on my return inquired 
for the cliohidar (niglit-Avatcbman), AAdiom I could 
not see any where about tlie place. I Avas told that 
be had gone to visit a sick relative, and Avould not be 
back for tAVo or three days. Noaa', be it knoAvn that 
the chokidar system AA'as a curious institution in 
Morar. A man belonging to a certain class Avas 
paid a feAv rupees a month to guard the bouse and 
compound. Beyond meeting the master on Ins 
return from mess, and tapping the floor of the 
veranda a couple of times Avith a long bamboo pole 
after he bad seen him safely into bis bedroom, be 
never attempted to keep AA'atcb, but rolled himself 
up in a blanket and slept soundly all . tlirougli, the 
night. The fact Avas that if one paid a chokidar of 
a certain class the compound Avas rarely, if ever,, 
robbed ; but if any other native Avas taken in that 
capacity, or if one AA'as too .stingy to employ a 
chokidar, robbed one AA'as sure to be soonei’ or later 
—and generally sooner ! Therefore, Avheii I heard 
that mine had taken himself off I began to , think 
that I AA'as probably to be robbed, and that the 
rascal, aware of the fact, thonght it advisable to be 
Avell aAA’ay from the scene of action at the time, for 
the class the cJio/adars are taken from are thieves, 
and to employ one is simply to pay blackmail. So 
I summoned the bearer and asked him AA'hat he 
AA'OAtld advise me to do. Coda Bux, lioAvevex', smiled 
at my suspicions. “0 Protector of the Poor ! Avho 
in all the Gwalior tend toi’y Avould dare to rob tbs 
bnngaloAv that a holy man has blessed? The 
chokidar knoAvs that Avell ; hence he has gone, and 
considered it unnecessary to put any one in his 
place. Verily, my master need have no fear.” Tn 
fact, it AA'as as he said. During the absence of the 
AA’atclunan no one attempted to molest the place. 

‘About a month kiler I accepted an invitation to 
spend a Aveelc-end Avilh Colonel Denm'by, the orih'.er 
in political charge of llie Dliolpur Mlafe. This AA'as 
a tract of country adjoining the GAvalior State, and 
the road that traA'ersed it AA’as the high-road lead- 
ing from Central India to Agra and the North- 
West ProA'inces. Its geographical position made its 
loyalty to the British during the Mutiny of great 
importance to our Governmetit, and the chief had 
duly been raised from Uie r;mk of Rajah to that of 
Maharajah. Ho had married the daughter of the 
reigning prince of Patiala, an important and Avealthy 
native State situated on the borders of the Punjab, 
which bad also been distinguished by its loyalty to 
the British CroAvn. The Ifaharajah had died about 
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a dozen years before tliis tiniej leaving a mere cliild 
as liis lieir. The Government liaving appointed a 
Council of Regency, witli the widow as regent and 
president, it was important to select a capable 
British officer who would take jiolitical charge of 
the State during the long minority of the heir, 
and my esteemed friend tlie colonel was selected. 
Descended from an old and aristocratic Irish family, 
he had in early life gone out to India as a cadet, 
<listinguished himself throughout the Mutiny, and 
been for some years employed in charge of the 
police in the north-west whilst the fermentation 
•conserpient upon that tremendous cyclone was 
simmering down. It was then that he had made 
his mark I)}’ liis activity, tact, and courage, and 
hence he was chosen to direct the Council of 
Regency at Dholpiir. The Maharana, a very 
superior and clever woman, was not long in recog- 
nising the worth of the British resident, and the 
value that \youkl accrue to her .son by intimate 
intercourse with the colonel and his charming 
family. Therefore the. young Prince spient most of 
hi.s time with them. He was about .si.xteen years of 
age wheir I made hi.s acquaintance, a highly educated 
youth, witli a knoudedge of English, French, and 
music, the most perfect manners, and about the best 
.seat oil horseback I ever satv. The colonel, whose 
family had then lately returned , to England, ,ivas 
anxious that the Prince should make the, acquaint- 
ance of as many English, gentlemen as possible,.and 
thus every week military and, civil officers from the 
neighhouring stations were invited to meet at the 
Residency. 

‘ On Sunday morning tlie colonel, following the 
habit of Anglo-Indians, did not rise till eight o’clock 
instead of at six — bis usual liour on week-days— and 
when, at si.x. o’clock, I sallied forth into the fre.sh. air 
all the house was still asleep. 1 was determined to 
•climb one of a couple of hills about tliree .miles 
distant, from wbicb I could obtain a good view of 
the surrounding country and the river Jumna. 
Imagine my asLonisliment when, half-way to the 
summit, I encountered no les.s a person than my 
friend the Yoghi ! He at once salaamed me, and 
said, “I knew you would come liere this morning, 
and I have a small breakfast ready for you.” So 
I follow'cd him to the top of the hill, where he 
■evidently had his abode under an overhanging 
rock. Hare he hade me sit down whilst he 
brought out tea, figs and raisins, and some most 
delicious cakes; then, breakfast being disposed of, 
I lit a cigar and we talked for a while. I told him 
that I should: spend my two months’ leave at Simla, 
and he advised me to visit Hard uar m route^ this 
being a noted place of poilgrimage at the head- 
xvaters of the Ganges, where vast crowds of Hindus 
from all parts of Northern India assemble every 
April, a horse and cattle fair being held there at 
the same lime. 1 then took leave of my .strange 
host and returned to the town. 

‘ At breakfast I told the colonel of my adventure. 
He looked rather grave, and advised me not to keep 
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up the acquaintance, and not to mention the matter 
before the Maharana. This Yoghi was in liigli. 
favour with tlie young Prince, and the colonel 
very prudently did not interfere in religious 
matters; but bis experiences in tbe iiortli bad led 
bini to distrust all Yogbis and mendicants of that 
ela,ss, 

‘Another month passed, and I again, spienfc a 
w'eek-end with the colonel. On the Sunday morning 
old Coda Bux, who was always up and at hand at 
any hour wdien I required liim, iid,vi.sed me to take 
my gun and go to the Paudy Lake before breakfast, 
■where I should he sure to get a shot at a duck. I 
accordingly started off, though without the gun; 
and as I arrived at the shores of the lake, out from 
amongst the reeds stepped my Yoghi. Had Coda 
Bux sent me there 1 be a,sked. 

‘“Well, yes ; be advised me to come,” I replied. 

“ Where did you see him ?” 

“‘I have not seen him; but I warned him to 
tell you to come here,” was the man’.s answer. 

‘ Again we, entered into conversation, and again he 
strongly advised me to visit, Hardnar on my way, 
to Simla; hut I explained, that the expense of 
taking servants, tent.?, and a, pony there for a few 
days would be too great. He repilied that the 
expense ■would he little. It „was true that , there 
would be no room at the dak-bungalow, lint I 
should find tents and servants ready awaiting me 
at, small cost, and I could buy a pony in the place, 
and need take no: one, with me but Coda Bux. 
Then we parted,; but on ,my, return to the Resi- 
dency I toolc good care not to mention our irieefcing 
to the colonel. 

‘ Warm weather and April came together, and I 
was glad to obtain the firs! leave and to rpiit the 
plains for a time. I do not know vrhat impelled 
me , to go to Hard uar, for I certainly had no 
particular desire to see it; but, somehow or other 
I found mj'self there one morning, w'ith Coda Bux 
in attendance. At tlie dak-bungalow there -was 
no room for me, and on my arrival I was in- 
formed by the butler that I could not even obtain 
a meal, as the house really belonged to the Canal- 
Engineer Department, and the officers were all 
quartered there to meet the Lieutenant-Governor. 
This was most disappointing ; but as I stood 
wondering what I conld do, a cheery, canal-engineer: 
came out on to the veranda and invited me in to 
breakfast. ' , 

‘ “ We ’ll discuss ways and means afterwards,” he 
said. “I think I have an old tent, which you 
are welcome to pitch in the compound, and you 
can buy a charpny [native bed] in the. bazaar.” 

‘After breakfast, which I thoroughly enjoyed in 
the company of the jovial engineers, who when out- 
on district duly fully make up for any want of 
hilarity which they may feel in their rather lonely 
livcss, I Wra.s told that .a lni?vjah wanted to .see me. 
A stout, old grain-seller then stepped forward on to 
the veranda, and told me that he was from Hoorkee, 
and that he had pitched tents for me and iny ser- 
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vaiit on the Government camping-ground next to 
Genei'al Anderson’s camp. He also added that 
the General Sahib, who was chief of the Thug 
and Daeoit Department, had a beautiful pony for 
sale. - 

‘Bidding my hospitable hosts farewell, I accom- 
panied the biinyah to the camping-ground, and on 
the way asked him why he had made these prepara- 
tions for me. He replied that a week ago, as he 
was saying his prayers, a holy man had stood before 
him and told him that he was to pitch tents for a 
sahib from Morar, whom he would find at the duk- 
bungalow. That morning my bearer, Avhom he 
knew in former times as servant to an engineer 
oflicer at Eoorkee, had come to the camping-ground 
and asked whether the tents were for a sahib from 
Morar. He had at once told the chohidar to hand 
everything over to Coda Bux, and had come on 
himself to lind me at the bungalow. As to the 
pony, he had heard the General say that he would 
sell it ; and my informant concluded hy hoping that 
r, as a Protector of the Poor, would think kindly of 
a poor old btmyali with many mouths to fill, and 
give him a good c/ift (recommendation). 

‘ At the eainp I found Coda Bux busy unpacking 
my traps in my tent, which was furitished with 
everything needful. Leaving him to his work, I 
strolled over to the place where the General’s horses 
were picketed ; and meeting General Anderson, I 
introduced myself, and said that I believed he had 
a pony for sale. 

‘ “Bless my heart alive ! ” he exclaimed, “ how 
did yon know that? It’s barely four mimites 
since I determined to sell the beast. I find he’s 
not steady in , a crowd, and shirks elephants, so he 
won’t do for me ; but he , is a inre piece of stuff 
that ! picked up at Lahore for two hundred 
rupees, so if you want him you can haA'e hiin for 
the same price.” , - 

‘Before. I had been two minutes on the pony’s 
back I decided to close the bargain, and a splen- 
did animal he proved to be. Afterwards, when 
1 returned to England, he fell into the hands of an 
officer of the Ninth Lancers, and turned out the best 
pulo pony in that sporting regiment. The General 
proposed that, as my tent was pitched alongside of 
his camp, I should mess with him— wliich offer I 
gladly accepted. Thus, Imfure 1 had been an hour 
in Elardiiar, I found myself in a comfortable tent, 
rvith a ponj- to ride and my commissariat arranged 
for, exactly a.s the Yoghi had predicted. 

‘ Herewith end my adventures in connection with 
that holy man. On my way back to Moi’ar, after 
two months’ leave, I rested and dined at the railway 
station at Umballa ; and during tlie two honi’s 1 
spent there, Coda Bux, who had gone oif to gossip 
as usmil, earac in greatly excited to tell lire that he 
had seen the Yoghi. My friend was proceeding to 
the Thibetan border, and had said that he would not 
retnru. He predicted that before another rainy 
.reason was concluded I should leave Bengal, and 
that Coda Bux would return to his home, end his 


days peaceably, be cremated with all ceremony, and 
have his aslies deposited on the bosom of Holy 
Mother Ganges. 

‘True enough, the following year, when I was 
again at Simla, I was promoted to a mountain 
battery at Khandalla in the Ghats between Poona 
and Bombay. Coda Bux, being old and having 
saved enough money for the re(piirements of hi.s 
declining years, did not accompany me, and we 
parted the best of friends, be returning to his native 
village near Dniapore, on the banks of the Ganges, 
and I starting for Bombay. 

‘In 1884 I received a letter from one Manuk 
Cliund, evidently written in a bazaar, which in- 
formed me that Coda Bux had sliuffled off this 
mortal coil, that his eldest son had had the honour 
of igniting the funeral pyre on which his parent 
was laid, and that the ashes which remained had 
been scattered with all proper ceremony upon the 
waters of the sacred river. 

‘ Of my friend the Yoghi I heard no more. Pro- 
bably he wandered up and over the Himalayas to 
some spot which he had chosen as a fitting place 
for his holy remains to lie in v'heii the time came 
for him to die.’ 


LEITH HILL IN MAY. 

I HAVE found where the surainer sleeps; how he for- 
■ sakes ■ 

His golden throne when the cool west wind shakes 
The ruddy apples down before his face 
And fiowers fade apace; 

For then he takes an armful, heap’d, of fallen leaves,, 
and makes 

His secret bed, nor ever stirs nor wakes. 

Not to the humming valleys does he hie, unseen, 

To steal long peace their fragrant breasts between ; , 
Not where the farmer-folk must move and tread 
In labour round his head ; 

There the piled logs, the garner’d stacks, wait on the 
winter’s Will, 

And little nipping winds blow shai-p and shrill. 

Far up, near the lone hill-top, underneath the sky, 
Whex’e pine-trees croon, there i saw summer lie. 

I heard the blackbird’s flight, the pheasant’s calf, 
And my own slow footfall. 

A little mouse crept in and out to spy 
. Upon the stranger. Softly I drew nigh. 

Droaniing of blossom-time he lay, and the spring thiow 
Tribute of hyacinths to him for duo. 

So I kept W'atcli, till the full moon of May 
hfoved on her stately way ; 

And at her call, to blue abo\’e, and all aliout him uluD, 
The summer woke, and w'alk’d the woods anew. 

Mavkk Lindsax. 
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THE FORCE OF CRICKET. 

By E. H. D. Sewell. 


1°, a.s we know, .sometinie.3 a 
tiresome master, particularly 
when one has to go to some big 
social function on a hot siumner 
aSSa day. Anything more nnsuitalile in 
the way of dress than the finishing 
touches represented by a high, stiffly starched collar 
and an unyielding silk hat doe.s not come within 
the scope of our imagination. Fashion decrees that 
we shall u-se them, and, sheep-like, we obey. So, 
in cricket, it is becoming the fa.shion to .say that 
the game is growing unpopular, that this and that 
alteration in its laws is imperative, and that it is 
not played in the spirit in wdiich our respected and 
top-liatted forebears played it. This is all, I am 
convinced, due to fashion, which, dissatisfied with 
something — it i.s not quite sure what — eomplaius of 
the law.s because there i.s, apparently, little else to 
conqdain about. Stay ! there is the drawn game. 
The game is becoming unpopular bec.au.se of the 
incessant recurrence of the drawn game. So the 
reason for the fre(pient drawn game must be un- 
earthed. And so it goes on, this fa.shionable 
grumble against a glorious game which attracts 
tlioiLsands of spectators, and of which tlie standard 
of p]a\- i.s rapidly improving in distant lands. 
Tliere is really nothing whatever the matter Avith 
the game, but it is not good manners nowadays not 
to grumble at something. 

For proof of tlie continued popularity of the game, 
we have only to remember that where Englishmen 
alone played it, irovr there are tirst-clas.s Australian, 
Eew Zealand, American, South African, Boer, We,st 
Indian, Par.3ec, Mohammedan, Hindu, Cingalee, and 
Dutch oxj)onents of the game. In face of the fact 
that the growth of Kugby football in France re- 
sulted, last yiarch, in the fir.st France v. England 
International Jdatch under Bughy rule.s, who dare 
say that during tlie next ten years France will not 
be included in the growing number of countries 
U’hose represenlathm elevens do battle with the 
mother country in the special arena of test-match 
cricket? There are good cricketers in Japan, but. 
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as yet the world ha.s not heard of any unusual per- 
formanee with willow or leather by Jolin China- 
man, despite the augury of the pattern plate. 
During the pa.“t winter South Africa has proved 
her right to play test-cricket. Tlie form of the 
We,st Indian team tonring England this season will 
be clo.sely analysed, though it is probable that the 
cla.ss of test Indian cricket as a whole i.s not that of 
test-matches — a class quite peculiar to itself, '■phere 
are hundreds of tirst-chess but not tens of test- 
match playens in the world. A few' years ago 
Parsee cricket was easily the best in India ; now it 
has a rare straggle to overcome that of the Hindus, 
while the Mohammedan, s are daily improving, and 
are certainly a good third so far as native cricket is 
concerned. 

Now, theise facts, if they prove anything, do most 
conclusively ju'ove th-at whatever {.ho gate regi,'jter- 
hooks of .English county gronjid,s may show, the 
national game has nut lost, but has really gained, 
in w'orld-wide popularity. It is wwong to judge of 
the popularity of the game by the gate regi-ster, jiust 
as it i.s wrong to ascribe the alleged unpopularity to 
the scries of drawn games. The latter are frequently 
productive of a very keen struggle between bowler 
and hatsimm wdiich is most inlere, sting to wmteh, 
and they should certainly not come in for the 
.amount of condenmaLion they do. That is simply 
dne to fa.shiun atid the sheep-like trait in the 
human character wdiich causes the flock to follow 
the leader, e.specia]ly if he has a big name in the 
world of cricket, who first gets up and .sajxs that 
so-and-so or such-and-such is wrong with the 
game. 

This should not be so, seeing what a force cricket 
is in the life of the nation. With politics neither I 
nor the game has any concern, hut I feel rather 
sure that much of the dissension at St Ste^dieu’s 
about South African affairs wall, out in that country, 
he .smoothed over by the effect of the M.C.C. tour 
during oni’ past winter. It is well for this re.asou 
that M.C.O. were w'ell beaten in the test-matches. 
Undoubtedly, cricket did much good as betw'een 
Beseraed.] May 12, 1906. 
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England and Australia, and if more official recog- 
niLion were taken of the game in India we should 
hear less of a possible recurrence of the grim days 
of 1857-5S than wo do. Perhaps Lord Hawke, as 
Viceroy of India, would bring about a more satis- 
factory state of affairs. Those who wmce in India 
at the time know well the good done during Lord 
Harris’s regime at Bombay, not a little of which was 
due to his lordship’s judicious use of his ability 
at the national game. It was said of Sir Charles 
S\vettenham tliat when he wa.s Governor of the 
Straits Settlements he would only have cricketers 
on his staff, and that, moreover, he is said to have 
expressed himself that no man was any use as a 
public servant unless he was also a good cricketer. 
Which reiuinds one of the good old story of the 
vicar who advertised for a curate, ‘ a fast bowler 
with a good break from tlie off preferred.’ Let us 
hope he got him, for I know of no pastime at which 
ability is more likely to he of use to an earnest 
clergyman t.h;in that of cricket. An all too brief 
association with the Rev. F. Hay Gillingham, the 
keenest clei’ical cricketer I ever saw, conclusively 
proved that to the -writer.: 

The force of cricket as a national asset is one not 
to l»e tampered with, as iireessant outcries about its 
unpopularity and the nnsuitability of its laws un- 
doubtedly'- do tamper with it. Small attendances 
are often largely due to causes outside the game 
altogether. Has tlie much-talked-of depression in 
trade nothing to do with it? Do the increased and 
increasing facilities inviting the hard-worked man 
to spend his spare money on cheap trips to the sea- 
side tend to send more people. through the turnstiles?. 
Is the improved and improving supply of cricket 
UCW.S in the press, now that more and more practical 


and good writers on the game are turning their 
attention to journalism, not partly responsible for the 
fewer clicks of those recording angels at the gates ? 
I think so.. The money is going out of the coffers 
of the county clubs by sixpences into the pockets of 
the newsj)aper proprietors by pence. The man who 
had to find train, tram, and admission to the ground 
money, plus lunch and drinks — say, five or six shil- 
lings — to see the three days’ jjlay of a big match, 
now saves his five shillings, earns money instead of 
spending it during those three days, and contents 
himself by spending threepence on his favourite 
paper ; so he is four and ninepence, plus three days’ 
work, in hand on the match. Undoubtedly tlie 
number of men who read their cricket is increas- 
ing. The first things looked at ivhen the evening 
paper is bought are the cricket results, and it is a 
fact that by publishing the daily one o’clock scores 
in Loudon one evening paper averages twenty thou- 
sand copies per diem. I doubt not that the tele- 
phone system has had its effect, however slight, on 
the attendances at some grounds. Other grounds 
wisely ignore the irritating instrument. 

One word more, for the force of cricket sometimes 
affects the umpire ; as, for example, when a valiant 
batsman possessed of rather a terrific style, com- 
menced his innings with mighty strokes that pro- 
mised badly for the portly man in white at square- 
leg. Fourth ball came a resounding appeal for 
stumped, which was immediately answered against 
the batsman. 

‘Why, look at my foot. I never moved,’ quoth 
the hefty striker. ‘ Why am I out ? ’ 

‘Out,’ laconically replied the umpire, unmoved. 
‘ I don’t like yer style.’ 

Was not that decision due to the force of cricket ? 
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CHAPTJSR VI. 


|E sat down to lunch a, 2 Jartie mrr(fe, and 
it -was rather depressing. To begin 
with, the female element; was ah- 
.sqlutely lacking, the Queen being 
away, and Miss Anchester lunching 
upstairs with the cMldren ; secondly, 
we were a small party in a large room, which is 
never a cheerful circumstance ; tlurdljq my com- 
panions— -to wit, the King, General Meyer, and 
young Prince Max— -were not at their best socially. 
Via wore .seated at one end of the Qast-iswvriw^ a 
long, narrow room recently built out on the south 
front of the palace, with a fine lookout over the 
valley and a ' super fitiity of me4iocre carving in 
highly polished pitch-pine. 

Prince Max, to whom I was now introduced, 
was a short but very good-looking boy, with a 
small moustache and an -exceedingly pale coun- 
tenance. - He looked bored ,and a trifte dissipated ; 
but his features, which w’ere exceptionally well 


formed, bore a strong likeness to those of his 
sister. 

As I have already remarked, it was a depressing 
meal. The King -was obviously worried and absent- 
minded, and the. wdiole-hearted manner in wdiich 
he neglected his duties as host rather increased my 
liking for him. I knew he was in trouble, and had 
he pestered me with small attentions, or, worse still, 
tried to . entertain me uvith forced gaiety, I should 
have felt highly uncomfortable. 

The commander -in -chief wns his usual self — 
silently critical, sneeringly amused. 

Of the young Prince 1 formed an unfavouralfie 
opinion. He drank extremely strong whiskies-and- 
sodas, and smoked cigarettes (-svithout asking pei’- 
missif) 2 i) between the courses. Conversation Jjc 
ajiparently had none, but he made up for this by 
gaping elaborately at intervals of every three or 
four minutes. 

After luncli a man brought in letters on a tray. 
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Tliere was one for me frorxi my motlier, and there 
was also a note for the King. 

^ Excuse me, Saunders,'" said Ills Majesty, opening 
his missive. ‘ Plea.se. read your own letter.’ 

I opened my letter and read the drst page, 
and then, looking up, I saw that King KaiTs sim- 
hurnt features wore a more serious expre.ssion 
than ever. He handed his note to General Meyer, 
who read it without any alteration of his habitual 
calm, 

‘Come and talk it over with me in my study,’ 
I overheard the King say in a voice little above 
a whi.sper, and he and the General rose and left 
the room. 

The result was to leave, me face to face with the 
uncommunicative and world-weary Max. 

With a .sudden determination to mitigate the 
ennui of our tiU-A-tUe, I put hack my half-read 
letter into my pocket and turned to my silent 
companion. 

‘ It is a magnificent view from here,’ 1 began. 

.He gaped before replying. 

‘ Y’e.s ; devilish fine,’ he said. 

‘I saw you on the Kastel run this morning,’ I 
pursued, 

‘Indeed! Devilish nearly had a spill at the 
Devil’s Elbow. Good fun tobogganing ; but it 
don’t do after a late iiight and an injudicious 
blending of lic^ueurs.’ 

‘ Are you going down again this afternoon ? ’ 

‘No; I’m playing bridge with some fellows at 
the Pariserhof. Think I ’ll be off now. So long.’ 

I bowed slightly, and the young .Prince withdrew, 
yawning, from the room. His English was perfect, 
or rather it was ].)erfectly colloquial, which is not 
(piite the same thing. 

I breathed a sigh of relief at hi.s departure, and 
put my hand into my pocket again for iny mother’s 
letter, 

I suppose Max’s incessant yawning had infected 
me with sleepiness, for as 1 fingered my epistle 
and turned mechanically to the second page I 
gained audibly. Next 1 discovered that my atten- 
tion was not concentrated, and that I had read several 
lines without the slightest comprehension of their 
purport. Pulling myself together with an effort, 
I proceeded to make a more intelligent perusal of 
my mother’s handwriting. 

‘I trust,’ began the second page, ‘ that you are 
carrying out my request with success and without 
undue friction ; that you are snubbing my dear 
conceited llohert on every possible aiid impossible 
occasion, without regard to the poor youth’s feelings 
or the ordinary dictates of politeness. There is 
a certain Miss Blaclcwood, in every way a most 
desirable young person, whom I am sure he really 
cares for, and to whom I believe he will ultimately 
offer his hand and heart if only you are kind 
enough to devote your very considerable talents to 
sutihhing his absurd self-ini]jortauce out of him. 
I fully realise the ungraciousness of tlie task I have 
imposed ’ 


Great heavens ! Was my mother mad, or had 
I been so far infected by the yawiiiugs of the pasty- 
faced Max as to fall uiiwittinglj^ into the land of 
foolish after-lunch dreams '? 

I turned to the letter’s termination : 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘Augusta Saundebs.’ 

I was more puzxled than ever. The only x>ossible 
suggestion that occurred to me was that my mother 
had started writing to me, had been interrupted, 
and had absent-mindedly finished tlie letter under 
the impression that she was writing to somebody 
else. It was not in the least like her, for my 
mother is clear-headed and precise to a fault ; 
but I could find no better explanation of the 
mystery. The letter commenced all right, I 
reflected ; and, lazily wondering, I returned to 
the first page. 

The first words that met my gaze came as a 
shock : 

‘ Dear Miss .Luchcsieiv 

In a second the solution, or at any rate half the 
solution, dawned on me. Ic was Miss Ancliester’s 
letter that 1 had been reading, the letter which 
had fallen from her x^ocket that morning by the 
Kastel run, and which 1 had qmt into my own x^ocket 
for safety and had forgotten to return to her. 
Having read the first piage of rny own letter, I 
bad started hers on the second, under the im- 
Xrression that it was the same epistle. 

My first feeling was relief coneerning the con- 
dition of my mother’s mind. The second was a 
modified self-rexiroach for my unwitting breach 
of confidence. Then I began to be mystified again. 
This second letter was undoubtedly in my mother’d 
handwriting. Had it not been so my mistake 
could never have occurred. The signature x^i’oved 
the letter’s authorshix), if proof were necessary ; hut 
why in the world \vas my mother writing to the 
King of Grimland’s governess ? I had never, to 
my knowledge, met a Miss A.nchester at home, or 
even heard my mother mention one. 

Slowly and almost automatically the wurds 1 had 
read came back to me. I did not, of course, glance 
at the lines again — that wmuld have been dishonour- 
able ; but the meaning of meaningless sentences, 
the explanation of the inexpilicable, gradually hut 
comprehensively illuminated my mind. My dear, 
delightful, interfering parent had wvritten to Miss 
Anchester, wIk-iso acquaintance she had evidently 
formed under circumstances unk’nowu to myself, 
asking her to snub me on every possilde and im- 
possible occasion, and regardless of the dictates of 
ordinary politeness. All was accounted for ! The 
governess’s caustic remarks, her uniiatuval brusque- 
ness (doubtless far mure painf’ul to her than to 
myself), her refusal to thank me adeixua,tely for 
my timely assistance on Jonathan that .morning — 
all were explained. 

No doubt she was an ordinary, pleasant girl, 
ready enough to make herself agreeable to a 
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sentable young nian, and feeling acutely the false, 
ungirlisli position into which my mother’s well- 
meant bungling had forced her. How we should 
laugh over the incident later on when I had ex- 
plained matters to her, and how she would apolo- 
gise for her unnatural acerbities and presumptuous 
lecturings ! Well, I had the whip-hand of her now ; 
and as I was strong I would he merciful, for on 
physical grounds I was disposed to approve of her. 
Then I laughed aloud. It was so exactly like my 
mother to fancy I was in love with the Blackwood 
girl simply because in one evening I had danced 
a waltz and a two-step with Iiei'. 

‘ Pretty little Phyllis Blackwood,’ I said out loud, 
‘you are very attractive, very dainty, and you have 
the soul of a butterfly.’ 

‘ Isn’t Max here 1 ’ 

I looked up somewhat startled, and saw the King 
standing in the doorway, with General Meyer just 
behind liim. 

‘ Isn’t Max herel’ repeated His Majesty. ‘I 
thought I heard you talking with somebody.’ 

I rose abashed. 

‘ I ’m afraid I was talking to myself, sire.’ 

‘ The soliloquy,’ remarked the General, ‘ sounded 
highly poetic as far as I heard it.’ 

‘ It was concerning a very charming woman with 
whom I have not the felicity of being in love,’ I 
replied. 

‘Where is Maxi’ asked the Zing abruptly. 

‘He said something about bridge at the Pariser- 
hof, sire.’ 

‘Saunders,’ continued the King, laying a hand 
on my shoulder, ‘ would you care to do me a 
service V 

‘Immensely, sire.’ 

‘ You have no plans for this afternoon?’ 

‘ None whatever.’ 

‘I wish you would drive over to Heldersburg 
for me, and bring back the Queen.’ 

‘ It sounds simple enough,’ put in the General ; 
‘ but in reality the betting is against your carrying 
out the King’.s wishes.’ 

Cuiisiderably mystified, I turned to King Karl. 

‘ It is necessary,’ he said gravely, ‘ that we should 
take you into our full confidence. The Queen, to 
put it bluntly, has bolted. This morning we had 
a royal quarrel, which, as far as I kiiouq is very like 
any other sort of quarrel. I reproached her with 
disloyally to myself, with conspiring Avith the Grand 
Duke Fritz to oust me from the throne, and in par- 
ticular with having striven to oveihear our secret 
p>lans from the shaft of the ZavheHisch. NoAAq had 
she been as guilty as I pretended to think, I should 
have refrained from these accusations. The time 
for speech Avould have passed and the time for action 
hav'e commenced. My wife, so far, has only played 
at treason ; but the game is a dangerously fascinat- 
ing one. She is theatrical, restless, inordinately 
vain, and unfortunately she is afflicted Avith a 
husband avIio is singularly unfitted by nature for 
dealing Avitli a woman of her particular tempera- 


ment. In our disputes I am invariably calm instead 
of violent, AA-hich irritates instead of overaAAung her. 
She neither respects, fears, uior loves me, and the 
only reason that prevents her from going over 
openly to the enemy is that at the bottom of her 
little heart she is a coward.’ The King paused. 
‘Do I make myself plain?’ he added. 

‘You ai’e frankness itself, sire,’ I replied truth- 
fully, and marvelling at his extraordinary out- 
spokenness. 

‘ I knoAv,’ he \A’’ent on, ‘ that in England it is not 
considered gentlemanly for a man to condemn his 
Avife openly, however culpable sbe inaA" be ; but 
this Grimlaud of ours is .a rough, balf-barbarous 
country, and I have never yet cultivated the art 
of reticence. But to come back to our subject : 
I accused the Queen of treason because I wairted a 
disclaimer ; I A\dshed her to produce some explana- 
tion of her questionable conduct. The result A\^as 
not what I desired. She merely flew into a violent 
jAassion and dashed out of the room, and my latest 
information is that .she has fled with tlie Frauleiu 
von Helder to the latter’s home at Heldersburg. 
Now, the question that arises is AAdietber I shall 
make this flight the occasion of a definite rupture, 
or strive to smooth things over and induce Her 
Majesty to return. My instinct inclines to the 
latter course, for a definite rupture with the Queen 
would mean a big accretion to the forces of dis- 
loyalty. Public sympathy Avould be on her side, 
not mine; and the probable re,sult, Avould be to 
precipitate a general uprising of the discontented 
and disorderly in favour of the popular and amiable 
Fritz. Noav, in my opinion, prevention is better 
than cure. We could deal successfully, I believe, 
Avitli a revolt, and a storm AA’ould undoubtedly clear 
the air. All the same, as a man of forty Avith a 
superabundance of adipose tissue, I dislike storms. 
I prefer the air to cool gradually AAdthout any 
violent atmospheric disturbances. That is Avliy I 
am asking yoi; to fetch the Queen back from 
Heldersburg. At present no irrevocable step has 
been taken. The Von Holders are neaitral, neitlier 
hot nor cold. The particular member of that noble 
family who has the honour of being my Avife’s 
companion has the face of a pig and the mind of 
a pig. She adores the Queen, Avhu Lullies her dis- 
gracefully ; but, apart from this misplaced aftbctioii, 
her thought.s, I should fancy, seldom Avander far 
from the fascinating suliject of her bodilj- nutri- 
ment. From the Von Holders, therefore, you Avill 
meet Avith little opposition. What is important 
is that my unstable spouse does not go OA’er hand 
and glove to the Sehaltenbergs ; and to prevent 
this undesirable eventuality, I must a.sk you to 
employ all the means at your disposal to induce 
Her Majesty to return at once to WeLssheim.’ 

‘All the means at my disposal !’ I could not help 
repeating. ‘ What are tdiey, sire ? ’ 

‘I selected you for this delicate mission,’ ro.sumed 
the King, ignoring my question, ‘because I know 
no one else so likely to bring it to a successful 
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conclusion. If I sent Meyer witli a battalion of 
Guards slie would resist, because the idea of being 
forced to return under military escort would appeal 
to her tlieatrical temperament. She would become 
a martyr ; the Brun-varad would be .surrounded by 
a howling mob, the Mariencastel by a cheering one. 
If I -went to fetch her myself the result would be a 
foredoomed failure, for I act on Her Majesty like a 
red rag on a bull. You she neither likes nor dis- 
likes ; she may listen to you or she may not. Any- 
way, I am convinced you are the most likely man 
in Weissheim to bring about the Queen’s return.’ 

‘Butwhy’— — 

‘ The fact i.s,’ interposed General Meyer, . ‘ His 


Majesty considers you have a lucky face. Square- 
chinned men have a singular habit of achieving 
success in life, and succes.s, as we know, is invariably 
the outcome of luck. You have a lucky face.’ 

‘When shall I start?’ I inquired of His Majesty. 

‘ In lialf-an-houv, if you will be good enough. 
There will he a royal sleigh awaiting you at tlie 
Siegers-thor. I am very much your debtor. Oh, one 
moment! I do not suppo.se there is any danger 
connected with your mission ; but .sbould you f>er- 
ceive any, turn back. The Queents return here. i,s 
desirable, but it is not w'orth ri.slcing an honest 
man’s life for.’ 

{To be continued.) 


FRANKIKG OF LETTERS. 

By R. S. Smyth. 


^HE franking of a letter .secured its 
free transmission by qiost, and w-as 
*■ done by any per.soii duly authorised 
■' wndting his name on the outside. 
The .system prevailed very e.vten- 
.sively for almo.st two centurie.s prior 
to 1840, but to the establishment of the ‘penny post’ 
in that year its abolition is to be credited. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that hut for the advent of cheap 
po.stage the system in at least .some modified form 
would have been continued till the present time. 

It may not be uninteresting to readers of the 
]ire.sent generation to leai’ii .something of the hi.story 
of a system for the e,stabli.shment of •wliich, had it 
been carried out with the limitations and in the 
manner originally intended, there was j;>rohahly 
.siijlicient justification. From the diificulty, how- 
ever — indeed, the impossibility — of applying an 
efih'ient chec.k, tin; .sj'sLem wa.s .scandalously al)n.sed, 
and involved the participation in actual dishonesty 
by man}’- perion.s from whrmi belter things might 
liave been expected. It caused, as tvell, very serious 
]os.s to the Pu.'^-t-t.'lilice revenue. 

It would seem that for its establishment we must . 
go as far haek as the }’ear ItlGO, as a committee of 
the House of Commons that had been appointed in 
1735 to inquire into the system reported that ‘the 
privilege of franking letters by the knights, &c., . 
chosen to represent the Commons in Parliament 
began Avith the erecting of a po.st-ofiice in this 
kingdom by Act of Parliament, 1660’ (Posfma,4er- 
(kneml's, Anniud Report, 1854). The first official iii- 
fortnation on the subject is contained in this com- 
iaittee’.s report. Some curious incidents appear to 
liavo occurred in the House in connection with the 
sanctioning of the .system. Sir Walter Earle having 
moved, in connection Avilh a Post-Office Bill, that 
letter.s of members of Parliament .shoiild pass free 
(iuring their .sitting.^, the proposal was by no means 
fiivourably received. It Avas denounced by Sir 
Heneage Finch as ‘ a poor mendicant proviso, and 
beneath the honour of the House.’ An angry debate 


folloAved, and for a length of time Llie Spealcer, Sir 
Harbuttle Grimstnn, refused to put the question, 
saying he felt ashamed of it; but eA’eutually ihe 
mea.sure AA'as carried by a (‘onsidcralde majovitv. 
When it reached the Lord.s, hoAvever, it Ava.- throAA'ii 
out, o.stensihly for the .s-ame reasoits that, had been 
urged against it by its opponents in the. Commons, 
but really because provision had not been made for 
the Lords’ own letters to pas.s free. Some time after 
this, lioweA’-er, it Avouhl appear that ilie GoA’eninient 
thought it Avcdl to come to the rescue, because the 
members of both Tlnu.^e.s Avere informed liial. their 
letters — tho,se ;iddi\;s,sed to as Avedl a.s those sent ])y 
them — AVere to pa:'.*^ tlirciugh the Po.'ii.-Ofiice Avilhout 
charge; thus franking seems io have lieon first 
regiAlarly e..stablislmd. The matter is liras reierre.il 
to in the Eejmii of tlo. .Pad iwultr-ti nirntl hu- IMsd : 
‘By the journal of the ILmse, of (‘'onniinn,s for 
December 17th, 1660, it appears that a proviso wa.s 
inserted into the Post-Office Bill then licfore the 
House directing that letters .sent by or ro a member 
of Parliament should be carried free of cdnai’ge ; biit 
by another entry five days later it .seems that the 
Hovtse of Lords had struck out the pnoAuso, and that 
their LordsIrq).s’ amendment Avas agreed to ; and in 
an entry dated 1735, and referring to tlie former 
entry, it' is staled that lhi,s p-)rnA'iso was left out 
hecamse there was no provi,sioii lhar. their own letters 
should pa.ss free. The concurrence of tlie Connnotis 
in the arnendment of the LtArds Avas oht.aincd on an 
aissurance hy the Mini.stcrs of the CroAvn that the 
privilege wottld he granted. A AA’,‘UTa,nt to that 
effect AA'as accordingly issued, and in 1763 the piriA'i- 
lege was confirmed hy Act. of Parliament,’ 

HoAvever unAvilling, in the first in, stance, .sonte 
members may have been to sanction the .system of 
franking, the House of Commons, having obtained 
and enjoyed the }->rivilege, became very jealous of 
the adoj)tion of any lueans that Avould tend to 
re.strict its free u.se, and Avere a.lso utiAvilling to 
share the ntonopoly they had secured Avitli any 
counterfeiter. This Avould ajtpear from the follow- 
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ing: ‘In 1735 it was reported by a committee of 
tlie House to be a breach of privilege for postmasters, 
without a Secretary of State’s warrant, to look into 
letters (as appeared to be the practice) to discover 
whether or not they belonged to members, and that 
it was a breach of privilege to counterfeit the 
signature of mmihev^ {Postmaster-General’s [Isi] 
Annual Beport). 

It was scarcely to be expected that such a system, 
the carrying out of which was entrusted to so many 
]ier3ons, and w'hich also was of such general applica- 
tion, would not in time be abused ; and that it was 
greatly abused there is ample evidence. A wit- 
ness before a parliamentary committee testified that 
amongst other equally ridiculous articles which had 
been franked and sent through the post. were ‘fifteen 
couples of hounds for the king of the Romans,’ ‘ two 
maid-servants going out as laundi’esses to My Lord 
Ambassador Methuen,’ ‘Dr Crichton carrying with 
him a cow and divers other necessaries,’ ‘a box of 
medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal,’ ‘ a deal 
case with flitches of bacon for Mrs Pennington of 
Rotterdam,’ and ‘two bales of stocking for the 
Ambassador to the Court of Portugal.’ These, how- 
ever, or the majority of them, were Government 
franks ; but as at the early period to which this list 
refers there was no limitation of the size or weight 
of articles sent under parliamentary franks, there 
is no reason for doubting the assertion that ‘live 
deer,’ ‘haunches of venison,’ &c., had been sent 
free through the post by members of both Houses, 
There seems, indeed, to be conclusive evidence that 
at a comparatively recent period such, articles as a 
piano, a greatcoat, and a parcel of baby-linen were 
conveyed under franks I (Life of Sir Roivlatid HilL 
vol. i. p. 241). 

Rut while it was, of course, most improper to send 
such articles by means of franks, there was even 
greater abuse of the .system in the unscrupulous 
and actually dishonest manner in which franks 
for ordinary correspondence were disposed of, very 
serious loss to the postal revenue being the result. 
The robbery of the- Post-Ollice— -for it was nothing 
else — prevailed to an enormous extent. Members 
were able to frank by merely writing their names 
on covers. Parcels of such franks were obtained 
from members by their friends and adherents, and 
]>ut a.5ide for u.se just like the stamped covers now 
.sold by the Post-Olfice. Indeed, It came to he 
generally expected that members visiting in private 
bouses would write a supply before leaving. In 
club-houses, too, thou.sands of letters were franked 
for strangers through the medium of doorkeepers, 
who generally had packets of letters in their charge 
which they got franked for their friends — and pro- 
bably for strangers, too, for a consideration — hy the 
members of Parliament who were members of the 
«lub. There was even a trade carried on in franks 
by servants of members, -whose practice it was to 
- ask their masters to sign them in great nmnbers 
at a time. It would .appear, also, that servants’ 
wiiges were not infrecpieatly.'paid in this. way. 


Some members sold their privilege for large sums 
to banking and business firms, and also accepted 
douceurs for allowing letters and newspapers to be 
directed to them, which then passed free. ‘ It was 
even notorious,’ the Secretary of the Post-Office on 
one occasion repre.sented, ‘that numberless letters 
passed free under cover to members at their various 
residences who had no opportunity of opening such 
letters them,selve.s. The result — a most objection- 
able one— was that numbers of j)rivate persons in 
good circumstances found means to send and receive 
their whole corre.spondence free, while the most in- 
dustrious and poorer classes of people had to pay 
for all their letters.’ Purther, it was computed that 
a certain banking-house having one of the firm a 
member of Parliament effected thereby a saving of 
upwards of seven hundred j)ounds a year. In 1838 
no less than seven millions of franked letters were 
posted, and it was estimated that the revenue of the 
Post-Office was thereby diminished to the extent of 
over one million pounds. The system, as has been 
already stated, ceased on the introduction of the 
penny post in 1840, and in connection with Rs 
cessation it is interesting to know that her late most 
gracious Majesty reliiicpiished the practice of frank- 
ing as well as the privilege of the free conveyance 
of her private correspondence. The matter is thus 
referred to in the Life of Sir B.owland Sill (vol. i. 
p. 388) : ‘The Queen having been graciously pleased 
— and here the words are no mere form— to abandon 
her privilege of franking, thus submitting her letters 
to the same rule as tho.se of her humblest subject, it 
was decided that all other such privileges should 
cease at the same time.’ 

, The abuse,? of the system that have been described 
occupied several times the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and various efforts were made to prevent or 
counteract them *, apparently, however, a.s will bij 
seen from the foregoing, with hut scant success. In 
the reign of Queen Anne a warrant was issued cur- 
tailing the franking powers of both tl'ie Lords and 
Commons, which was worded as follows : ‘ Members 
can send letters, not to exceed two ounces eacb, 
for forty daj's before and forty day,s after eacb 
session ; and members are admonished not to siifl’er 
any letters not concerning themselves to ]ias3 under 
their frank, cover, or direction, to the diminution 
and ])rejudice of the revenue.’ Previou.s to 1703 it 
was only rerptired that the peer or member of Par- 
liament should sign his name on the cover of the 
letter ; but it was then ordered that the whole 
direction should he written by the menrber. In 
1784 it was further directed that all franks .should 
be dated, the month and day to be written in full, 
and that they must he posted on the day on which 
they were dated. In 1795 it was also enacted that 
franked letters were to he limited in weight to one 
ounce, and that no member conld give more than 
ten franks or receive more than fifteen free letters 
daily. Some other restrictions were im])Osed, but 
they need not be particuiaiised. 

With reference to the franking of newspapers, an 
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extraordinary state of matters existed. It was the 
practice to allow certain Post-Office clerks— desig- 
nated ‘clerks of the roads’ — to frank newspapers, 
and this privilege they were allowed to sell to 
any newspaper publisher or agent, the consideration 
they received forming a portion of their pay ! As 
members of Parliament, not content with franking 
of letters, had taken to fi'anking newspapers on. 
a large scale, these clerks, in a petition to the 
Postmaster-General, set forth the alarming situation 
they found themselves in, and tlie loss they suffered 
from the amazing increase of orders for newspapers 
from members of Parliament. The chief part of 
the pay of these clerks was derived from the exercise 
of the privilege referred to. The newsjjapers were 
carried, of coirrse, at the expense of the State ; but 
it was the clerks who, from selling their privilege, 
in effect received the postage of them. By an Act 
passed in 1764 — drawn, as will appear, with extra- 
ordinary looseness — the members had gained the 
right of franking newspapers as well as letters. 
The petitioners state tliat they had been at first 
afraid of the effects of this Act ; but finding that 
for some time after it passed the members of Parlia- 
ment had confined their orders to their friends and 
constituents, they were quite satisfied, and would 
liave remained so had they not had reason to 
believe that booksellers and printers had after- 
'wards obtained large orders for newspapers from 
members of Parliament. It was, indeed, shown 
that one member gave in six weeks orders to have 
their newspapers delivered free of charge to one 
hundred 'and fifty-six different persona. In spite 
of the complaints of the clerks, more and more 
orders were given. Members, strange to say, had 
not, as in the case of letters, to write their names 
with their own hands, hut could give authority for 
their names to be written or even printed on the 
address of the newspaper.?. In view of this, it is. 
not surprising to find that eventually any person, 
could, and that very many did, without any autho- 
rity, forward newspapers free of charge by merely 
going through the form of writing on the outside 
the name of any member of either House of Parlia- 
ment ! 

In connection with this it will he interesting to 
know that the great postal reformer Sir Kowland 
Hill not only took part in the franking of news- 
papers ;ap)parently without authority, hut actually 
used them in a very ingenious manner to deprive — 
I shall not say defraud — the Po.st-Office of some of 
its legitimate revenue ! The matter is thus referred 
to in his Lifs (vol. i. p. 230) ; ‘ In the year 1823, 
taking a holiday excursion through the Lake Dis- 
trict to Scotland, and wi.shing to Iceep my family 
iaiformed as to my movements and my health (theix 
in a depressed state), I carried with me a number 
of old newspapers ; and in forwarding them accord- 
ing to the useless form then required, while I left 
the post-mark with its date to show- the jdace, 
I indicated my stale of health by selecting names 
according to previous arrangement ; the more Liberal 


members being taken to indicate that I was better, 
■while Tories were to show that I was falling hack — 
Sir Francis Burdett w'as to imply that I xvas in 
vigorous health, while probably Lord Eldon would 
have brought one of my brothers after me in 
anxiety and alarm.’ There is the following note 
with reference to the foregoing ; ‘In Post-Office 
Reform [by Sir Bowiand Hill.] this anecdote i.- 
given as of a friend ; hut in truth I -was my owni 
hero. It must not be siiptposed that in franking 
these newspapers I was usurping a jorivilege. In 
those days ne'wsjoapers, unless franked at least in 
appearance, w'ere charged as letters. But any one 
was at liberty to use the name of any Peer or 
member of the House of Commons without his 
consent!’ 

Besides suffering from the abuses that have been 
described, the postal revenue suffered largely from 
the forging of franks, but the practice does not 
appear to have prevailed as extensively in England 
as in Ireland. The Postmaster-General, in a letter 
to the Treasury in 1773, refers to ‘the dangerous 
consequences to both kingdoms from forgery be- 
coming so habitual, -which is almost impossible to 
detect. This species of forgery,’ he adds, ‘ would 
be totally put an end to if franking in. hotli king- 
doms were discontinued. In Ireland the forging 
of franks appears to have been indulged in to a 
very large extent, and xvas -winked at if not actually 
encouraged by the great majority of the magistrate.?, 
wdio, when efforts were made to pirt it down, should 
have acted at least impartially.’ In an official 
rejoort in 1777 from the Secretary of the Post- 
Office in Ireland to the Secretary in London, he 
says: ‘It is my duty to acquaint you for .the 
information of the Postmaster-General that from 
the insufficiency, or rather the neglect~I may 
wfith great truth add contempt— with, -which the 
Post-Office laws are held in this country, every 
effort hitherto made to punish persons guilty of 
epuntei'feiting franks, though the most direct and 
positive proof hath been adduced of the fact, hath 
been rendered abortive. There is scarcely a magis- 
trate to be found in Ireland who will take examina- 
tions on the Post-Office laws ; and certainly in no 
■ instance has this office prevailed in: getting bills of 
indictment found by a grand jury. This being so 
universally known, consiterfeitijig franlvs is drawn 
into such general practice that 1 ])ehevc there aiat 
very few merchant’s o-r attorney’s clerks throughout 
the kingdom who do not counterfeit in the name 
of one member or the other : nay, if I classed with 
them almost every little petty miss capaldo of 
joining her letters I should not exaggerate the 
abuse, for either a brother, a friend, or a lover is 
to he found to avow the act, however di.ssimilar 
the handwriting, and justifying it on the principle 
— the members thomselves as well as the people — 
that every shilling remitted to England becomes 
so far a , loss Iredand. This idea is so prevalent 
that every degree of countenance is not only 
given to this most pernicious practice, but in every 


town of consequence throughout the kingdom the 
3 iienibers resident under their address cover the 
correspondence of the merchants ; and to such 
a scandalous extreme is the traffic carried that, not 
satisfied with . counterfeiting the covers, I have an 
instance at this moment before me of a charged 
counterfeit certificate, on frank with the member’s 
name also forged to it for the rehate of the 
postage.’ 

A. recent writer in St Martin^ s-le-Grantl (October 
1903) describes how a clerk in an Irish office 
(Belfast), who retired shortly after the introduction 
of the ])ermy post, used actually to receive at the 
Poist-Oilice letters handed in by friends and ac- 
quaintances to be held over until the local member 
would call, when he wmuld get them franked ; and 
how after some time, when such letters became too 


numerous, he actually forged the member’s signa- 
ture and sent the letters off. On his own admission 
he franked several hundreds every year-— no doubt 
a very moderate estimate. It is not surprising to 
learn tliat while the system of frank-forgery was 
so prevalent the revenue from the Irish Post-Office 
fell considerably short of the net expenses of the 
establishment. 

In his arguments for the establishment of the 
penny post Sir Howland Hill made full use of a 
number of the facts mentioned in this paper, both as 
to the abuse of tbe franking system and the resultant 
loss to the Post-Office revenue ; and if his success- 
ful efforts had secured no other advantage than 
the abolition of a system shown to have been so 
very objectionable and demoralising, he would have 
deserved well of his country. 


IN THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 


CHAPTER II. 


were somewhat strained at the 
palace during the remainder of the 

It was only by the use of sheer 
, : peremptoriness that Mrs Wootton 
had forced the Bishop to write Epps’s 
cheque and acquiesce in the summary chastisement 
she had meted out to the poor young man. 

The Bishop had called him that. ‘ It were 
far better, Caroline,’ he had said, ‘that I should 
thiish saying to the poor young man what I was 
sJiying when you came into the library. I do 
not like such harshness, unless it seems absolutely 
3iecessary.’ ; 

But Mrs Wootton had insisted that it was 
absohitcdy necessary. She did jiot go into par- 
ticulars. '■ L wish you, James, to dismiss him from 
your mind altogether. Do not breatlie a word 
about him to any one. Let his going seem to he 
voluntary on his ]iart. 'riiat is be.st.’ 

And so the Bishop liad shrugged and written the 
cheque resignedly. 

Mrs Wootton made a confidant of her son John. 
She thought it her duty to lay on th.e colours to 
him a little unfairly. She drew him towards the 
palace lawn, where the three cedars of Lebanon ca.st 
meditative shadows on a turf of ages, and then, with 
lier ]ilaintive hand on his stalwart arm, she painted 
a picture of her fears which was designed to call 
up all the filial and brotherly indignation of which 
John Wootton ivas capable. 

‘You’ve sacked him?’ exclaimed her son the 
moment he caught a clue. 

‘ Sly dear John, of course he has had to go,’ she 
replied. And then she hurried into more exaggera- 
tions. ‘ They were laughing together in the green- 
house,’ she said. She hoped she could read dear 
Audrey’s face better than any living soul, and she 
had seen moi’c than enough in it to disquiet her. 


And if she had seen rather less than she had seen, 
was it not obvious that something had to be done 
before tbe young risk matured into a full-grown 
peril ? 

John was hard to convince. He couldn’t believe 
it, he said. He used the word ‘Stuff !’ but apologised 
for that the next moment. 

‘All I know is,’ he said, ‘that he is a fiyst-rate 
fellow, surprisingly well up in things. He can pull 
an oar like a varsity crack, and his riding- — - 
My dear mother, I do think you’re rough on 
him.’ 

‘My dear boy,’ said Mrs Wootton to that, ‘these 
very attributes are dangerous in him.. The Duchess 
of Spoda named him to us as a, footman. We do 
not -want an accomplished young student of an 
American university ’ 

‘ Was he. iluit cried John. 

‘ He confessed it, my dear. His manner was, 
if anything, too distinguished. Koio, 1 need say 
nothing more. T sincerely hope Audrey will not 
add to my worries by luferring to his absence ; but 
if it should be so, we — must dissimulate— for her 
own good. It must appear that he has left us of 
his own free-will. Yon see it now, my dear 
John?’ 

John saw it with reluctance. He said he hated 
plots and stratagems; yet even while he spoke he 
glanced, at his mother covertly, and then blinked 
rapidly as he looked elsewhere. He still thought 
it a molehill treated as a mountain. He had seen 
not a single indication of anything of that sort 
between them. But, of course, since the deed was 
done, it was done beyond remedy. 

Audrey did not reappear until luncheon. 

She had gone out, singing to herself, when she 
had arranged the flowers in the rooms of the palace. 
She was a girl with a very young temperament. 
Though twenty, she had tlie blithe face and sunny 




ways of a cliild of sixteen or even less. Her gray 
eyes gazed eagerly at life from the child’s stand- 
point. She had been hitherto guarded zealoirsly 
from all its enlightening discappointments, and per- 
haps overmuch from its petty disciplines. 

At luncheon she looked about for E|)ps. He was 
wont to wait at table. It was his graceful waiting 
at table and sympathetic anticipation of her little 
needs which had first won her regard — to call it 
that. How far the regard had ripened into some- 
thing else was her secret. But she evidently missed 
him ; and the others saw that she did so, and were 
disturbed about it. 

Still, she said nothing, of course. She chaffed 
her right reverend father when the Bishop rather 
nervously mentioned the fiscal question & propos of 
very little, and she smiled at John triumphantly 
when she had, as she believed, cornered the old 
gentleman in argument with wonderful ease ; the 
Bishop’s stammerings at lea.st suggested such a 
dilemma. 

Onl}^ when the meal was over did she breathe the 
fatal name. 

‘ Cookson,’ she said to the man in %vaiting, as 
she was leaving the room, 'jd ease to tell— Epps 
I want the horse at half-past two— sooner if he’s 
ready.’ 

Her father’s formal cough did not cheek her, 
nor yet Cookson’s stupid stare. But she was 
certainly astonished when her mother took her by 
the arm, and — giving Cookson no time to reply 
— said that she wanted her to stay at home that 
afternoon. 

‘■Can’t I have my ride, mother?’ she asked, with 
bright surprise. 

‘ We will talk about that, deai’ child,’ said Mrs 
Wootton. 

‘A lot of fuss about nothing, in my opinion, sir !’ 
said John Wootton to his father when they twain 
were alone. 

So in fact it might have seemed to them if 
t-hey had merely heard those two in tlie di’awing- 
room. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs Wootton to her daughter, 
‘ Ej)p3 has had to go away very aliruptly. He will 
not return.’ 

‘ N-o ?’ .said Audrey. 

‘ But I dare say John will go out with yoit, if you 
particularly w'ant to.’ 

The girl wa,s gazing at her liands as if she had 
all at once discovered that they wore very pretty 
hand.s. 

‘ It doesn’t matter, mother,’ .she said. ‘ Had he to 
go?’ 

‘ Yes, rny dear. I am very sorry for him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ .said Audrey. 

There was not tlie faintest note of tragedy or anj’’- 
thing of the kind in her words. Then, however, 
.she looked up, and her mother’s disingenuousness 
was declared to her. Her sweet lips jxirted, and 
her natural pallor gave place to a sunset’,® crimson. 
She seemed to be asking questions with her 


beautiful gray eyes. But if so, she waited for no 
answers. 

‘ I ’m off upstair.s, mother,’ .she said with perfect 
calmness. ‘Let me know when you want me. 1 
don’t care a bit about the ride after all— not the 
least bit.’ 

Upstairs in her own dainty little room slie .sat at 
the window and for many minutes looked at the 
picturesque ruins of the old palace building.? beyond 
the garden; sat and looked in complete silence, 
w'ith her arms on the hack of the chair— a bojdsh, 
attitude which became her veil. There were chat- 
tering jackdaws on and around the fretted walls 
and needle-piointed pinnacles of the ruins. She 
heard their sharp -edged gossip. Perhaps their 
voices soothed her. Be that as it may, presently 
she rejoined her mother with a light of eaniest and 
worthy purpose in her eyes. Mrs Wootton was 
waiting for her, having formed a rather unwise new 
resolution. If, as she hoped, Andre}?- was doiiig 
battle with her temptations in the noble spirit that 
befitted her own child and a bishop’s daughter, the 
time might be ripe for insinuating into her warm 
and responsive heart thoughts about some one else. 
The only son of Sir Edward Parratt of Glciiside 
Hall had for weeks betrayed to experienced eye.s 
his regard, and more, for the very ground Audrey 
Wootton’s little feet trod upon. He would be a 
baronet some day if he lived long enough ; and 
althongli there might he a doubt about that, there 
was none about the value of the property wliicli his 
children, if Heaven blessed him with any, would 
indisputably inherit. 

‘ Well, mother,’ said Audrey, with, the open 
countenance of a lovely child, aged, however, iir the 
last hour as if by a stiff .school-exercise, ‘ what are 
you going to do ’ 

‘I was thinking, my dear, of paying a call. 1 
will order the carriage.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ said Audrey. ‘It’s the very thing. 
Whore shall we go ?’ 

‘I wi.sh to see Lady Parratt, my dear, about their 
parochial bazaar. We will go to Glenside.’ 

‘0-h !’ said the girl; and the .second time in 
that afternoon Mrs Wootton felt that .she wa.s no 
good at artifice in the presence of her own cliild, 
Audrey’.® cleai' eyes seemed to look to her .soul and 
read it. 

But if the girl did so perceive her mother’s 
.shortconiing.s, she said nothing to proclaim her 
insight, 

‘Do you know, mother,’ she said, ‘I dun’t 
think I’ll come with you after all, if 3 Tju don’t 
mind. There’s old Mrs Snape in the village. I 
]')ronii.sed to go and read to the poor blind old 
thing. I ought to have gone yesterday, and 
to-morro-w I .slia’n’t he able. Let me off, mother 
dear, won’t you?’ She put her arm round her 
mother’s slender neck and coaxed her. ‘ I don’t 
want to go to the Parratts’, and I do want to go 
to old Mrs Snape,’ 

Mrs Wootton often felt singularly futile in 
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iW'gument with her daughter. With the firmest 
intentions to have her own way, she repeatedly 
found herself baffled by the child. Though but .a 
third as old as the .Bishop, her father, Audrey won 
battles which the Bishop could never have hoped to 
win. 

'But, my pet, no one will be there except Lady 
Parra tt. Edward Parratt is not likely to be at 

hi line,’ : 

‘Very well, then, mother. You vmi’t want me. 
And so I ’ll go to old Mrs Snape. It’s settled.’ 

She kissed her mother and settled it. And Mrs 
Wootton drove off alone to Glenside, and manoeuvred 
earnestly with a lady more astute than herself, who 
agreed to all the words in praise of Audrey which 
Mrs Wootton dropped, seasonably and unseasonably, 
in the course of half-an-hour, but smiled to herself 
at the presumption of her visitor in daring to think 
that the merely pretty daughter of a bishop— who 
was nobody until he became a bishop — was good 
enough for the grandson of an Earl whose patent of 
nobility hailed from Tudor times. And Audrey 
read to Mrs Snape until the old lady fell fast asleep 
with her mouth open. After which she sat still 
and continued those selfsame thoughts which had 
engrossed her in her own room wdrile she looked at 
the ruined palace, the jackdaws, and their back- 
ground of bright blue sky. 

Mrs Woottpu’s discomfort was prolonged right up 
to bedtime. It was with difficulty that she broached 
to her son John the small yet significant hint about 
lier aspirations with regard to Miss Eugenia Slack. 
They had ten minutes alone together in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner. Mrs Wootton referred to 
their very especial good-fortune in securing such 
opulent visitors even but for a week-end. They 
were both, she said, in extraordinary request in the 
very highest circles. *We have to thank our stars 
and the Duchess of Spoda for the blessing, and — it 
will be an opportunity for any young man of John’s 
liersonal advantages. Tliough one does not per- 
ceive a girl’s character on an hour’s acquaintance, 
John, the Duchess raves about it. She is also an 
exceedingly pretty girl ; and if anything were to 
happen to your father, our circumstances would be. 
very, very greatly altered, of course.’ 

John Wootton, with his hands in the pockets of 
his trousers, walked about the room while his 
mother thus spoke. He wore a very determined 
expression, with something of sarcasm at the mouth. 
A.nd all at once, just before the Bishop entered with 
the glow of appetite in his eyes, he let loose upon 
his mother one more surprise to add to the earlier 
ones of that day. 

‘I met her in New York last year,’ he said. 
‘It’s been on my tongue to tell you fifty times. 
It’s an odd thing, but I rather thought you’d begin 
building up such absurd hopes by-and-by. I hoped 
to heaven yorr wouldn’t, for I may tell you there’s 
■ nothing in them.’ 

‘You — met her, John! And you never told 
me i ’ exclaimed the astounded lady. 


‘ Just so,’ said he. ‘ You are such a scheming old 
mother. I hate to have webs spun about me, and 
you were bound to start on ’em. Besides, I never 
reckoned they’d come. Like enough there’ll be a 
wire in the morning to say they can’t.’ 

‘But why practise such — reticence with me?’ 
urged Mrs Wootton drearily. 

‘ On the contrary, I think I ’m showing simplicity, 
for she sees so many folks that slie ’ll probably have 
forgotten me and treat me as an entirely new 
acquaintance. See now, mother? She’s that kind, 

I ’m afraid.’ 

This was painful to Mrs Wootton. 

Furthermore, she could not make cut her daughter 
Audrey. The child had never looked more radiantly 
beautiful tlian when she followed her father into the 
room, and so far from there being any semblance 
of regrets in her manner for the absence of that 
handsome young Epps, she seemed without a care. 
She was by much the gayest at dinner. She was 
jjarticularly animated on the subject of their guests 
the. next day. It was lovely, their coming, she 
said; only, she added, Miss Slack would have to be 
almost an angel to come up to her expectations. 
Whereupon Mrs Wootton, and her son exchanged 
glances ; and if Audrey’s inother had not read the 
warning in her son’s eyes she would certainly there 
and then have let out the secret — poor secret though 
it seemed— and have asked John if Miss Slack was , 
so much of an angel. 

The Bishop seemed thoughtful, and, like his wife, 
sensible of a certain mysterious electricity in the 
atmosphere which disquieted. He ate his dinner 
and was commonplace. 

Blithe was not commonplace over the one glass 
of port he allowed himself, face to face with his son 
John. He was exasperating. 

‘My dear John,’ he said, after some preliminary 
hems and coughs which paved the way for his son’s 
attention, ‘yon ai’e six-and-twenty, and doing, veiy 
little at the Bar at present.’ 

‘There never is anything doing in the Vacation, 

. sir,’ said John dryly. ‘ I ’m earning as much as most 
stragglers of my time of life.’ 

‘ Precisely, John. That is to sav, nothing at 
■all.’,'. : ' • ' 

And then, with splendid sacrifice of his sci'uples, 
he fell upon, the subject which he had found so 
antipathetic when his wife had opened it after 
that eventful meeting in the library, with Epps as 
looker-on. He had pondered during the day, and 
his wife was right. If John could be aroused Lo a 
due consciousness of the opportunity that was Lo 
arrive on the morrow, there ivas certainly nothing 
morally wrong in the wish that he might marry a 
wife with an income several times that of his 
bishopric ; granting, of course, that proper affection 
preceded the alliance — no unreasonable presump- 
tion, bearing in mind John’s own comeliness and 
character. 

J ohn smoked a cigarette and listened in silence, 
now viewing the wine in his glas,s, and now 
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smiling faintly as lie set it down and viewed his 
father. 

‘There, my boy,’ said the Bishop when his dis- 
tasteful task was over, ‘ I feel sure your mother 
agrees with me.’ He coughed. ‘ We will leave the 
rest to Providence.’ 

J ohn nodded, and laughed in his throat. ‘ I think 
we ’d better,’ he said. He resisted the slight incli- 
nation to tell his father what he had already told 
his mother. In truth, he very much resented this 
rather mundane, if {]^uilo paierual, homily from the 
Bisliop. It bad irked him immensely. 

‘You don’t misunderstand me, my hoy?’ asked 
the Bishop. It was as if he wore apologising both 
to his son and himself for so unepiscopal a line of 
argument. 

‘ Xot at all, father,’ John replied. ‘ Only — I 
think you’re exidoiling a mare’s nest. It’s the 
<ai3e of Hamilton Epps repeated, I venture to 
think.’ 

Tliat made the Bishop frown heavily as he 
rose. 

‘Life’s conventions, John,’ he remarked, ‘must, 
I fear, be resiiected even at considerable cost to 
personal comfort, and now and then to conscience.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said John, looking })l»eased. 

‘Yes, my boy. Life demands much casuistr}'. 
It is sometimes permissible, or at least pardonable, 
to commit a small injustice in self-ju’otection against 
an intolerable mischance.’ 

‘ I see,’ said John. 

‘ Yes ; and I am very thankful the step has 
been taken in time, if it had to be taken at all. 
Audrey is a sweei-natured girl. I bave ujuch 
to be ])niTid of, Jubn, in both my ehihlreu.’ This 
wifcix his well -formed little hand on his son’s 
shoulder. 

‘ We’ll hope it, always may be so, sir,’ said John 
gravely. He reached up and ^xressed his father’s 
hand ; after -which thej' went Acitli some .solemnity, 
arm in arm, to the hilliard-room for the couple of 
games with which the Bishop of Clumber liked, 
when possible, to round off his day’s activities. 

And meanwhile Mrs Wuuttun manceuvred about 
her Audrey’s tender heart as she had tried to 
iiKuiceuvre with Lady Parratt that afternoon. She 
recurred to Edward Parratt’s good qualities. Audrey 
seemed very glad to hestr about them. She even 
seemed astonished that he had so many. Her ‘Yes, 
mother ? ’ and ‘ Of course, mother,’ as if in eager 
reqtiesl for more information and cordial assent to 
her parent’s generous estimate of the young man, 
were, in their way, most encouraging. 

But the instant Mrs Wootton showed her hand 
candidly a cloud arose in the bright sky of her 
hopes. 

‘ I ’m sure he loves you, moreover, my dear,’ she 
said tremulously, yet witlx a determination to go 
straight to the root of the matter. 

.A.udrey put doum the emhx'oidery -svliich had 
engaged her eyes hitherto, and annihilated her 
mother’s ambitions in a twinkling. 


‘Then I’m sorry for Mxn,’ she said, ‘for I don’t 
love hixxx. I never could, I think ; aixd I ’in sure I ’m 
not going to try, mother.’ 

Mrs Wootton swallowed the pill almost audibly. 

‘Why, iny dear?’ she asked, with puckers on her 
brow and loving appeal in her voice. 

‘Oh, because — — But is it a /aw- question,, 
mother ? ’ 

.‘ You am very young, nxy dear. As your mother, 
can I not he trusted to see better than yoxu'self wliat 
makes for your happiness V 

The poor lady’s doubts in her own strengt.h were 
distressingly evident. 

‘ I don’t quite think you can, dear,’ said Audrey. 
She spoke as if their reliilionsliip were transposed, 
and it was her ]xaii to soothe and her mothcrls to 
be passively soothed. 

Axxd then, before Mrs 'Wootton’s pale eyes could 
gleam to a fresh in.spiral.ion, Audrey w'a.s kiiecding 
by her luotlxer, with her pretty head on Mrs 
Wootton’s breast. 

‘Y'ou’re the dearest of dears,’ she said, ‘but yon 
don’t know everything about ixie. I doix’t vraiit you 
to, either — yet. Y'ou’vc got to have faith ; tliat ’s 
about it. And dcmH look so woefully woi’ix and 
worried, as if you’d got the eax-es of forty uiillioxx 
daughtei’.? on your clear liea.i't ixistead of only nie. 
I’m not half a dutlei’, mother. That’s what they 
say about xny hockey, and it’s true about the rest 
of me too.’ 

Mrs Wootton ki.ssod axxd caressed liei* child. 

‘But — you are not happy, Audrey?’ she ventured, 
with a very great weak!ie.s3 of judgment. 

‘No? Why not?’ suggested the girl, with a 
charming, if rathxir roguish, smile wlxicli her niolher 
was not allowed to see. 

‘Arc you, my dear? ’ Mrs Wootton ux-ged. ‘Tell 
me whxxt you mean by saying tlxat I don’t know 
everything about you, child. I thiixk I ought 
to.’ 

‘ Oh no, you oughtix’t ; not in these clays. It ’s 
daughters who don’t feel quite Iixippy about their 
mothers nou'adays. You are so dec]), you mothers. 
If you can’t understand us, it’s your fault : we’re 
plain sailers. Bixt our xiiotheics arc so arlful that 
it ’s— disheartening to us; it really is. And — slia’ii’t 
1 go to my little bed now ? ’ 

She ^Yas dazzling with smiles, the most beautiful 
maiden-siniles in the world ; and, still smiling,: .she 
got u]} and — w-ell, stretched herself like a luau whose 
nruscles demanded such ease. 

Mrs Wootton gazed and gazed at her lovely child. 
She seemed bewitched hy the spectacle as much as 
by Audrey’s words. 

‘Good-night, mother dear,’ .said the girl, and, 
stooping, she kissetl her. ‘ I really am very 
sleepy.* 

But Mrs Wootton held her tightly axxd would not 
let her go. 

‘Tell me, my dear, what yon are thinking 
about,’ she eixtreated. ‘What makes you look 
like tliat?’ 
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about ber face again like sunshine. But at the 
door she turned. 

‘You foolish little mother!’ she said archly. 
‘I’m just wondering to death what frocks she’ll 
bring. What else slmdd I be thinking about? 
Sweet dreams, dear ! ’ 

She waved her hand and was gone, carolling 
her way upstairs as if no care, only joy, lay in 
her heart. 

{To he continued.) 


‘ Lot me see, then. Let me look at in^’self.’ 

She released herself and ran to a mirror ; stood 
erect before it, even postured a little. Her mother 
watched her with wide eyes. 

‘I think I look disgustingly smug, mother,’ she 
said, returning slowly. 

‘ But your thoughts, child ? ’ 

‘ 01), bother my thoughts ! Good-night. I shall 
yawn my head oft? 

She marched to the door, with the smile playing 
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ones into a thicket and follow close on the leaders. Bj 
this time rising ground was again reached, and just 
as the ascent of a main spur commenced I succeeded 
in separating them, turning the filly to the right 
and the stallion to the left. The race was for some 
impassable jungles to the westward, so it was evddent 
both would continue to make in that direction ; it 
was also a matter of speculation that the filly, after 
making a wide detour, would bear to the left in the 
hope of joining her companion. My course was 
therefore to push on due westwai’d beyond the 
summit of the ridge and await developments. The 
dogs were in the meantime following the filly, 
preventing her from resting, and occasionally indi- 
cating her course by their barking. This enabled 
me to off-saddle and rest my horse. It was practi- 
cally the winning move. 

At the top of the ridge on which I was waiting 
there was a gradual slope to the south-AA^est, and a 
large tussock-swamp — dry at this season of the year 
— spread out for some distance, being in places fully 
a mile broad. It Avas interspersed Avitli cliarred 
logs — the relics of many bush-fires — smothered in 
tall grass, ferns, and scrub. There Avere numerous 
AAmmbat-hole.s, and, Avorse still, the abandoned holes 
of many an adventurous prospector for gold, so that 
tlie country Avas not only difficult but very dangerous. 
Beyond this swamp it sloped aAvay toAvards the 
river, the steep approach to the river-bed being 
quite impassable for a horseman. Could the filly 
gain this haven of refuge it AA'^as clear she must 
e.scape. As anticipated, she came in view at the 
head of the swamp near where I Avas Avaiting. 
With my left hand tightly grasping the reins and 
the end of a lasso, the coils of Avhicli Avere firmly 
held in my right, ready for a throAv Avheu the 
opportunity came, the final and deciding course of 
the chase commenced. TAvice my horse stumbled 
and fell in AAmnibat-holes, but fortunately Avas un- 
hurt. In falling the second time he fell against a 
tree, AAdiich struck the saddle just in front of the 
knee-pads Avith such force as to cause both girtlis to 
snap and send saddle and rider over his tail. There 
Avas no time to splice the girths ; but, springing to 
my liorse, I AA^as on his back as he regained his feet, 
casting a hasty glance round for some landmark to 
enable me afterAAAards to find ray saddle. I .started 
off bare-backed at full speed, adjusting the coils of 
the lasso as I sped ouAA-ard. The filly Avas moving 
along a.ta rattling pace, proving by ber great endur- 
ance that she AA'ould be a rare acquisition to the stud 
if captured. When half oA'er the SAvamp I Avas close 
enough to risk a throAV, but just at this moment she 
rose to jump a log, and the noose missed by a few 
inches. Tlie feAV seconds taken to gather up the 
rope and adjust the coils, though it Avas done at full 


gallop, enabled her to increase her lead. At the 
farther end of the sA\mmp a fairly clear grassy space 
led to the thicket bordering on the sharp slope to 
the river. This Avas the final chance, and once 
again the lasso flcAv out, the coils unfolding Avith 
arroAV-like SAviftness, revealing the large running 
noose, Avhich this time caught the fugitive round the 
neck. To spring or slip from my horse and give 
the rope a dexterous turn round a tree Avas the Av^ork 
of a second, and not only brought her to a staird- . 
still, but tightening the noose soon caused her to 
fall, choking, to the ground. Before slackening the 
rope I slipped a pair of hobbles on her front feet, 
then Avith a few turns converted the noose of the 
lasso into a halter on AAdiich she could pull Avithout 
injury. Tliis rope Avas made from six stout strips 
of green hide plaited together. It would hear a 
great strain, and being slightly elastic, Avould not 
break Avith a sudden jerk. 

The sun Avas noAV sinking behind the distant hills, 
so there aaus nothing for it but to bivouac for tbe 
night. Having tended my horse and killed aiid ; 
skinned a few opossums for the dogs, I recovered 
my saddle, partook of a scanty meal of bread and 
meat Avhich I had in my saddle-bag, and prepared 
to camp. With a few dry gum-leaves to cover tlie 
damp grass, and Avith ray saddle for a iiilloAv, I Avas 
soon in a sound slumher. Camping out in this 
Avay is no neAV experience for a hushnian. About , 
midnight I Avas awakened by the dogs barking, and 
found the filly struggling on the ground, having got . 
tangled up in the rope. This is an instance of the 
sagacity of the collies j they Icucaa" something AA'a.s 
Avrong, and hastened to giA^e the alarm. I set 
matters right and again retired to rest,j Avaking as 
tlie first gray streaks of daivn shot tlirougli the tall 
gums. 

Aivay in the heart of the forest, many miles from 
any trace of civilisation, Iioav awis I. to bring, my 
fiery caiitive tlirongh such country? I fully realised 
the magnitude of the task before me, and mentally 
planned the best means for its accomplishment. The 
first thing to do AAms to ‘handle’ the filly— that is, 
hold the end of the halter and drive her round and 
round. When she refused to go or pulled back, the 
dogs AAmuld sharply nip her heels. This process 
AA'as then repeated on horseback for about an hour 
before I had her sufficiently in hand to start on the 
liomeAvard journey. It Avas aluio.st dark and my 
folk.s Avere beginning to get anxious, Avhen, hungry 
and sore, I at last reached the homestead. I had 
some iiHSty cuts and hruises, my hands were cut and 
blistered, and my clothes Avere very much torn : 
but these discomforts Avere nothing in comparison 
Avith the pleasure of being the proud possessor and 
captor of such a coveted prize. 
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By 'WxiED Muie. 


IE ’LL be usin’ the wurrmn, may- 
be?’ 

‘Eh, what?’ The Englishman 
was mystified. The ‘ wurruni ’ was 
not ill his vocabulary. 

‘Ye’re fishin’ wi’ Wt?’ Archie 
Andeuson repeated his question patiently. 

‘No; I’m using fly.’ Mr Smith of Kensington 
rather implied that he did not condescend to soil 
his fingers with the humble worm when trout- 
fishing. 

‘ Then ye ’ll catch naething,’ said Archie laconi- 
cally, ‘The waiter’s low. We ha vena had a spate 
for three weeks. There’s just a chance -vvi’ the 
wurruiu in the early mornin’ or wdien it’s gettin’ 
dark in the efternoon, if ye hunker weel doon an’ 
dinna show yersel’ on the bank ; but if the waiter 
keeps as clear as it is the noo, ye’ll never see sae 
muckle as a tail if ye use the flee.’ 

Mr Smith smiled with vague superiority, though 
inwardly he was not a little impressed, by Archie’s 
pes.=!imistic pronouncement. He made a mental note 
of' the lowness and clearness of the water— useful _ 
items to iise as excuses should he return to Mrs 
Smith with an empty creel. He was enough of a 
trout-fisher to know the value of excuse.?, was this 
Mr Smith of Kensington. 

‘Ill the south of England,’ he remarked, resting 
his rod against the road-dike while he took out his 
cigarette-case, ‘ we fish in wdiat are called chalk- 
sLreuius, which are always much clearer than any 
of the Scotch — what do you call them ? — oh yes, 
burns.’ Ho ])ronouneed it ‘ludins;’ and it is to be 
feared tliat Archie, forgetting his native politeness, 
siuileri faintly. ‘ But, then, angling in England is, 
of course, a much finer art than it is here. We use 
the dry-fly, for one thing ; and the fisli run much 
larger, and are more sporting to play. I am told 
that here one never needs a landing-net, for instance. 
The trout are small enough simply to whip a.sliore. 
;Wliereas, with us — ~ 

Archie was becoming v/eary of the wonders of 
England and English fishing. 

‘There’s moiiy a guiu fish in the Drumdreep,’ he 
put in, ‘ for those as can catch them.’ 

The Englishman leant his elbows on the top of 
the dike, and looked down to where the silvery 
waters— alas ! now far too silvery from the fisher’s 
point of view^ — of the Drumdreep wound their way 
through cho oat-fields. ‘It’s a pretty little stream,’ 
be observed ; ‘but I doubt if it’s very promising as 
far as angling goe,s. There hardly seems to me to 
be enough feeding for the trout, or enough depth 
either. May I ask whether you’ve ever yourself 
had good baskets here ?’ 

Archie grinned. His memory flew back over 
many a magnificent long day by the bumside, when 


his creel grew heavier and heavier, and his bulging 
■worm-bag lighter and lighter, and his arm more 
and more tired of lifting the struggling little 
yellow trout ashore out of the swirling brown pools 
of springtime. ‘ Oo ay,’ he admitted cautioxisly, 
‘Aince or twice I’ve hed a goodish wee fishin’ in 
my time. I remember me and Jimmie Wilson 
takin’ fifteen dizzen between us one Saturday; 
and if next day hadna been the Sabbath, maybe 
we ’d ha’e done the same again. The watter was in 
fine condition yon time.’ 

‘ Fifteen dozen trout to two rods ! ’ cried Mr 
Smith enviously. ‘And about what weight did 
they run on the average ? ’ 

‘ Aweel, they was mostly sma’ fish : a quarter of 
a pound and less. There’s naething bigger nor a 
pound in the Drumdreep that I ken of.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ The Englishman’s tone expressed disap- 
pointment— or at any rate he intended it to sound 
so. It is probable, however, that he would not have 
objected to a bag of fifteen dozen— even such com- 
parative minnows as the fish of the Drumdreep. 
Quantity, it is to be feared, is apt to outbalance 
quality even with Kensington anglers who wield 
the dry-fly. ‘ I have never taken a fisli lower 
than a pound weight in any of our chalk-streams 
at home,’ he said grandly ; ‘and as a rule they rim 
to two and three pounds apiece, and sometimes 
even bigger.’ 

‘ Is that so, noo ?’ commented Archie dryly. 

‘I’m afraid if I catch anything here as low as 
a quarter of a pound in iveight I shall throw it 
liack,’ the Engli,shman went on. ‘ One gets into 
the way of preserving the small fish almost without 
thinking.’ 

‘Indeed?’ (pioried Aivhie, with a twinkle in lii-s 
eye. ‘ I ’m sorry for that. If ye dinna keep the 
sma’ ilsli, ye’ll keep naething here.’ 

‘ It hardly seems spurting to kill such tiny 
creatures,’ said the Kensington angler, 

Archie’s ire began to rise. ‘ If ye catidi onything 
bigger nor half a pound hi the Drumdreep ye’ll he 
clever,’ he asserted, with sudden empha,sis. ‘ ’Deed, 

if ye catch onything at a’ in this weather’ 

Remembering his manners, he left the sentence 
unfinished, 

‘ I intend to try, at any rate,’ the other retorted 
calmly. ‘We’ll .see if a little dry-fly science from 
the South won’t beat local methods ; ’ and, throw- 
ing down his finished cigarette-end, he nodded, and 
continued up the road. Archie whistled to his dog, 
and turned off towards the clachan of Drumdreep 
Bridge. Now that the Eng]i,shman had gone, he 
allowed himself to grin broadly. 

In the evening kir Smith passed Archie’s cottage 
door, and had perforce to confess that his creel 
was empty. Archie sympathised verbally, but iu his 
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inmost soil! Tie rejoiced. ‘ Yon’s a stuclc-iip ijit,’ 
lie said to Margaret, liis wife. ‘He’ll catch nae- 
tliiiig as long ’s the liurii ’s no’ drumly. He thinks he 
kens more about the fishin’ than I do, an’ me been 
here, and fished, man and boy, for twenty 3 ^ear. 
They English buddies are a’ fules, it seems tae me. 
The way they talk is eneuch tae — 

‘ Diima ye be sae sure, Archie, ma man,’ said 
Margaret quietlyi ‘ He comes frae London, they 
tell me ; an’ Londoners are tricksy fouk.’ 
i ‘ Mebbe they are ; but not tricksy eneuch for the 

trout,’ muttered Archie. 

But two days later, when Mr Smith came to 
Archie’s door after his day’s fishing, he stopped 
and knocked. 

‘ Good-evening, Mrs Anderson,’ he said when 
Margaret appeared ; ‘is your husband at home ?’ 

: ‘He’s awa’ tae the hull,’ said she. 

A curious expression shot for a moment across 
the Englishman’s smoothly-shaven face ; but it was 
instantly suppressed. ‘ I wanted to sliow him a 
1 fish I got to-day,’ he remarked indifferently. ‘We 

! had a little argument, you know, about the size of 

I the trout in the Druiiidreep.’ He opened his basket 

i and took out a fisli. ‘ This weighs four and a half 

! pounds,’ he went on. ‘ I wish your husband had 

been at home. I venture to think it would have 
shown him what can be done — ^even by an alien ! ■ 
j He laughed nervously. 

f Margaret’s eyes were wide with astonishment. 

She had never seen, so big a trout before, though 
Archie was a persistent angler. 

‘I am sorry J must take this fish home at once,’ 
Mr Smith eoiitiiiued. ‘ I would have liked to leave 
it for Mr Anderson’s inspection. I have kept pi’o- 
i rnisiiig my wife to bring home a dish of fish, and 

i now that I have at last caught one worth keeping, 

she will be anxious to have it cooked for breakfast. 
Of course I have caught a good many others, but 
i threw them all back, as they weren’t up to my 

standard.’ 

j Margaret remained speechless at this example of 

London grandeur. 

■j ‘However, you must tell your husband about it 

! when he cuiiies home. Just to s:itisfy yourself, 

f perhaps you wouldn’t mind weighing the fish on. 

3 'oui’ own scales. 1 ivaiit Mr Anderson to have no 
I doubt about tlie correctness of niy statement.’ 

s Margaret took the trout, carried it into her 

|: Idtehen, and duly weighed it. 

‘Simply to make the evidence more clear, maybe 
I you wouldn’t mind laying the fish on a piece of 

i paper and running a pencil round it,’ the Eiiglish- 

i man u'cnt on cagerh''. ‘Your huslxind will then 

j have the evidence of his own eyes as well as the 

testimony of your scales.’ 

Margaret laughed. She was entering into the 
fun of the thing. This Englishman was really 
- very polite and amusing ; and slie would be able to 

twit Archie about his scorn of Londoners. She did 
i as she was requested, and then the trout was re- 

j turned to the creel. 


‘ Next time I see Mr Anderson I shall challenge 
him to catch a bigger fish than that,’ said Mr Siuitli 
graciously. ‘ I don’t think that either with bait 
or wet-fly it can be done. Some day I must giv('. 
him a lesson, in dry-fly fishing. He mustn’t despise 
Southern methods, you know, Mrs Andersoii ; ’ and 
the Englishman departed, 

Archie’s feelings when he returned and heard 
Margaret’s tale may be imagined. ‘ Ye ’re dreamin’, 

Maggie,’ was all he could gasp. But imfortiiuately 
the evidence of the tracing on the paper was in- 
controvertible. 

‘He challenged ye tae catch a bigger fusli than 
jmn,’ said Margaret, rejoicing in Archie’s crestfallen 
appearance. 

‘By gum, then I maun try!’ cried Archie, 
and forthwith sallied forth to the midden to dig 
worms. 

But, truth to tell, the digging of the w<jrm.s was 
only a hlind. For a deep-laid plot was niatiu'ing 
in Archie’s keen brain. Well did he know that 
though he fished for a lifetime tlie cliances were 
hopelessly against another such fish being caj)- 
tured in the Druindreep. So some wilier mode 
must be employed for accomplishing the downfall 
of the conceited Englishman. Archie chuckled. 

Londoners might be sharp, but Scotsmen could 
be sharp too ! 

A couple of days later came a mysterious parcel 
addressed to ‘Mr Archibald Anderson, Mid- Dree] i, 

Driundreej) Bridge : ’ a parcel which, it may be 
mentioned, was surreptitiously taken from postie 
by Archie’s own hand, and never caught the eye of 
Alargaret., Archie, indeed, instead of showing it to 
his wife, carried it away to the byre tu unwrap, 
and later on might have been observed issuing foilii 
ill the direction of the burn, rod in hand and basket 
on hack. 

At the close of tlie day he returned, a curiou.sly 
triumphant smile wreathing his sunburnt features. 

‘ Look at that fush, Maggie ! ’ he said, ]iroml]y 
lifting the lid of his basket and di.splaying a grand 
trout which would turn the scales at five pounds if 
it was an ounce, ‘This’ll raak’ Mr Smith look 
astonished, 1 ’m thinkin’. Dry-fly, indeed 1 The 
wurruiu’s guid eneuch for Dnmidrcc]).’ 

Margaret had to admit herself proud of her 
husband. ‘Ye maun gang roond to Mr Sinith’.s 
lioose and show it him,’ she said. ‘No, ye ncedna ; 
for here he comes himscl’.’ And, sure cnongli, the 
Englishman was descried approacln'ug. 

‘Well, Mr Anderson,’ he said as he came up, 

‘ have you caught that fish yet — the one that w.as to 
beat mine ? Or are you ready for a lesson with the 
dry-fly 1 ’ 

Archie silently htdd out hi.s creel. 

The Englishman glanced into its cavernous ■ , '| 

depths, and then started, lie. put in his hand , 

and lifted out Archie’s Lig fish. ‘A fine trout,’ he o 'I 

said; ‘half a pound heavier than mine, I .should . :| 

guess. But you didn’t land it from 
dreep.’ 
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‘’Deed, I got it lliis very day,’ cried Arcliie. ! 
But it was noticeable tliat he avoided the verb 
‘catch.’ 

The Englishman’s eyes twinkled. ‘ Come, come,’ 
he said, ‘you mustn’t think I’m so innocent as all 
that, Mr Anderson. There are no ijink-fleshcd trout 
in the Drumdreep, I think you told me?’ 

‘ No,’ Archie allowed. He was becoming a trifle 
nervous under this scrutiny. 

Mr Smith whipped a pocket-knife from his pocket 
and made a deft slit in the fish’s belly. ‘ Look at 
that,’ he said coolly. 

If Archie had been able, he would have blushed ; 
hut his rich tan saved him this humiliation. The 
trout itself blushed— internally. 

‘This is a Loch Leven trout,’ Mr Smith continued. 
‘1 recognised at once that it had not the same 
markings as the local fish. If I hadn’t eaten the 
one I caught the other day I’d show you the 
difference in a moment; but as it is’ — ^ — He 
slirugged his shoulders. ‘No, no, Mr Anderson, 
5 'ou ean’t palm olf on me a fish 'which you have sent 
for from a fishmonger’s, as though you’d caught it in 
the Drumdreep. Moreover, unless I ’m mirch mis- 
taken, this is a netted fish. Yes’ — he forced the 
trout’s jaws apart — ‘ there is no hook-mark and no 
blood. Besides ’ 

But we must draw a veil over the discomfiture 
of Archie Anderson. As his wife remarked after- 
wards, ‘It was ye yerseP that hiked the fule, Archie ; 
no’ the gentleman frae London. He was nae fule, 
was Mr Smith.’ 

Winch was truer than Margaret supposed. For 
a week later, after the excellent Mr Smith had 
departed from Drumdreep Bridge (asserting that 
even he found the fishing too poor to be worth 
bothering about), Archie received a missive ivliich 
gave liiru considerable food for tbouglit. It was 
from his old friend the fishmonger in Glasgow, 
euclosing a bill for the bought trout. ‘By the way,’ 
the letter concluded, ‘ I sent a slightly smaller trout 
to your neighhourhood a little while ago, at the 
order of a Mr Smith. I had some difficulty in pro- 
curing one to suit him, as he was most particular in 
sjiecifying both size and colour ; and he insisted on 
the flesh being white and the fish being absolutely 
freshly caught. In the end I had to send him 
one slightly different from his specification ; but 
apparently it suited him all right, as he paid up 
promptly. What have you folks at Drumdreep 
been up to? It seems suspicious, this sudden 
demand for trout.’ 

Archie ran his fingers through his hair. ‘ Well, 

I ’m ’■ was all he could gasp for a while. Then 

he Lurned to his wife. ‘ Maggie,’ he said, ‘ all fishers 
are liars ; that ’s my opinion.’ 

‘ I ’m glad ye ’ve admitted it at last,’ commented 
Maggie. ‘I’ve thocht so myseP for mony a 
year.’ 

Archie ruminated in sad sdence. Then he spoke 
again. ‘Now I ken why yon Mr Smith called 
wP his fusil when X was oot,’ he said. ‘It was 


part o’ his London cleverness. He waited till he 
saw me gang oot, and then . cam’, for fear I’d see 
his fush was no’ frae the Drumdreep. Eh, thae 
Englishies ! ’ 

But if Archie had only known, Mr Smith was 
saying, ‘ Eh, those Scotsmen ! ’ in much the same 
admiring tone. For after naiTating the little joke 
to his Kensington friends, he always added, ‘A.s a 
matter of fact, I never saw a solitary fin the whole 
time. It’s my belief that our methods are utterly 
useless, on Scotch rivers. That fellow Anderson I 
was telling you of used to catch dozens. How he 
managed it I don’t know.’ 

So the mutual tribute of two anglers (I bad 
almost written ‘Ananiases,’ which begins wdth the 
same letter of the alphabet) was complimentary on 
both sides, though in different ways. And on the 
wdiole it will be admitted that the Scotsman came 
off best. For it is better to be good at catching small 
fish than at saying you have caught big ones. 


TBANSFOBMATION. 

The leaden fog begins to lift — 

I almost see the sun ; 

It seems, tliongli twilight’s near, as though 
The day had just begun ! 

The sodden pavements .seem to glow 
Witli light, yonr steps to greet ; 

A sudden radiance falls o’er all 
As you come up the street. 

The many flights of white stone steps, 

Each blind and window-pane, 

The very knockers on the doors, 

Fre.sh lustre seem to gain. 

All that before looked poor and mean 
Seems w’ondrous fair and sweet, 

And blossoms into Paradise, 

As you come up the street. 

The barrel-organ playing near ^ 

Seems scarcely out of time, 

The street-hoys’ crie.s have gained a note 
Like nightingales’ in June. 

For every .sound to me is merged 
In your dear voice so sweet, 

When you stop and speak some friendly words 
As you come up the street. 

They say that Heaven is paved with gold, 

With gates of jewels bright, 

And eountle.ss angels pass along 
In robes of dazzling white ; 

But yet to me that heavenly land 
Would not be quite complete 
If yoiq my Heaven on this dark eavlli, 

Hid not pass up its street. 

N. H. Manpet. 
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MEMORIES OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

By Henry Leach. 


worst of the average antobiography 
it is Hot usually candid and 
accurate as to the qualities of the 
writer when circumstances necessi- 
tate any reference to them. It is 
not that these authors of their own 
histories are intentionally unfair to the people who 
are called upon kindly to read them, or that they 
wilfully keep back material facts which might lead 
them to a judgmetit as to character and so forth less 
flattering than they might desire ; it is simp)ly that 
the human nature in them caitses them to think 
well of their own deeds and dispositions, and to 
rate themselves higher than others might, as well 
as to regard as too trivial for mention those little 
failings which count for so much in the reckoning 
of a man. Therefore it is very refreshing when one 
comes across a biographer who insists upon telling 
yon the truth, and the whole truth, about himself ; 
and his readers, having thanked him for his ex- 
ccdleut candour, amounting at times even to naivete, 
can appreciate his stories and enjoy them much 
more than if they had rmy doubts about tluiir jiian. 
In such a simplicity as this the autobiography 
which lias been written by tlie lion. F. Leveson- 
Gower—although he prefers not to call it an 
autobiography, hut merely a hook of recollections 
under the title of Bijcjone r«i?-.s-~and which he has 
puUishe.l through Mr Murray, is most refresiiing, 
and in its way a Avork of unique interest. We 
are given some miniatures of social life in dis- 
tinguished circles in the heyday of the Victorian 
period, and the gossip that is quoted and the 
comments made are universally diverting. Mr 
LcA^eson-GoAver is a leading member of a great 
family, and he i.s very nearly a nonagenarian, 
for he Avas born in 1819 ; and at this time of life 
he sits down to write his story, Avhich circum- 
stance does much to indicate the latent energy 
in him, the existence of Avhich he himself seems to 
deny steadily all the Avay thi'ough his life. Of such 
family, entering Parliament in due coui’se, and 
being himself a man of considerable talent, a great 


career AA’as possible for him; but he tells us in 
effect that he was all through his life too lazy to 
prosecute it, and that he found it much pleasanter 
to take things easily and gad about at dinner-parties 
and draAving-rooms. In this capacity he had unique 
advantages : family, Parliament, official connections, 
charming manners, and an attractive bonhomie. 

The items of self-dejAreciation to he found in this 
candid tale are themselves someAvhat interesting 
in the circumstances, Eton Avas a failure, to begin 
Avith. ‘My life AA’as not a very liappy one, and, 
unlike most Etonians, I do not retain a very 
pleasant impression of it. My health AA’as indiL 
ferent. I AA’as not good at games, and I made no 
friends— -at least, none Avho remained so in sub- 
sequent years.’ It must be added that during a 
period of indisposition his tutor accused him of 
malingering, AA’hen tAvo days later he Avas at death’s- 
door, and his relatiA’es AA’ere being summoned to his 
bedside. Oxford and the friendships that he made 
there he did enjoy; hut, he says, ‘I must confess 
that I Avas very idle. The atmosphere at Christ 
Church Avas not at that time intellectual. 1 cannot 
call to mind in my time at Christ Church any 
undergraduate AA’ho aftei’Avards became a Cal)inet 
Minister or Avho, Avith one exception, distinguished 
himself in any other capacity ; and amongst my 
friends there AA’as not one avIio seemed in the least 
anxious to obtain university honours.’ He thinks 
! that this state of affairs AA’as partly due to Dean 
Gaisford’s management, the Dean knoAving more 
about Greek particles than about yormg men. Mr 
Frank Charteris, noAv the Earl of lYemyss, Avas 
almost the only undergraduate AA’hom he inspired 
Avith any confidence. This yonng man Avas not afraid 
of the Dean, and said what he, liked to him. On 
one occasion the Dean gave him permission to go to 
London to get advice about a lame log. The folloAV’- 
ing day the Dean perceived his name in the list of 
guests at the Palace ball, Avhich made him say the 
next time he saw the young man, ‘ I Avas not aAvare, 
Mr Charteris, that dancing Avas a cure for iameiies,s.’ 

Mr Leveson-GoAA’er v'ent in for liaving his good 
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time at Oxford. Soon after getting there lie was 
elected to membership of the Mitre Club, a famous 
old hunting Society which was not noted for its 
sobriety. Although this was one of its better 
periods, Mr Leveson- Gower will not say that it was 
conducted on strictly temperance principles. ‘For 
instance,’ he remarks, ‘a new member was required 
to empty at one draught a cup, called the “Fox’s 
Head,” containing a bottle of port. I have always 
looked upon myself as a sober individual, because 
T never reduced myself to that state in which I 
could not take care of myself; but I am free to 
confess that, both at Oxford and afterwards, I 
sometimes imbibed more wine than was good for 
me.’ Farther on he soliloquises rather regretfully : 

‘ Our life was very pleasant, but must be considered 
to have been wasted, except by those who look 
upon time affording much pleasure as not abso- 
lutely thrown away. ... I read little, and relied 
on what I had learnt at my private tutor’s to get 
through ray daily work. We were on the whole a 
steady set, hut it was not a life calculated to pro- 
mote success in our future careers. In my opinion, 
my masters, whether at school or college, were to 
a certain extent responsible for my indolence.’ 

Soon after he went down from Oxford he had 
some excellent times in Paris, where his father, 
Lord Granville, was Ambassador, meeting all kinds 
of distinguished people. Princess Lieven, who, after 
ceasing to he Russian Ambassadress in London, 
took vip her permanent abode in Paris, used often 
to call at the Embassy. Mr Levesou-Gower was 
once present on an interesting occasion at her salon, 
all Paris at that time heing in a state of wonder 
as to whether the Emperor would marry Made- 
moiselle de Montijo. The room was full when the 
door was thrown open and the Comtesse and her 
daughter announced. Madame de Lieven imme- 
diately got up from her seat, and, brushing past 
the mo thei", embraced the daughter, taking her by 
both hands. All those present knew then that 
the engagement had taken place. 

A lady of London society who much attracted 
him, and of whom he formed a higher opinion than 
some other people did, was Lady Holland, She 
was very forceful and candid,, but very good- 
natured. .Her physician, Sir Stephen Haramick, 
was sometimes rnade very uneasy in her preseirce 
and that of others who were in her company at the 
time, ‘‘Where do you dine to-day. Sir Stephen?’ 
she once. a.sked him when Sir Lev< 2 son-Gu^ver was 
there, and the physician answered that he would 
dine at his club. ‘ “What is the name of your club ? ’ 
her hidyship asked. ‘ The Union.’ ‘ I have never 
heard of it,’ she observed. ‘Frederick, is there 
such a club?’ Young Sir Charteris aforesaid was 
achieving much deserved popularity in London 
society ; and, l)eii)g curious to see him, Lady 
Holland asked Sir Leveson-Gower to take him along 
to Holland House for dinner one night. ‘The 
■invitation gratified him,’ says Sir Leveson-Gower, 
‘ and -we accordingly -went, when she received him 


graciously. Upon our taking our departure, we 
were already on. the staircase when she called 
me back and whispered, “Never mind, my dear 
Frederick ; good looks are not everything in this 
world.’” SFhen .she died she left him a legacy of 
two liundred pounds with which to buy books. 

A rather interesting family note is made upon 
the death of his father, the first Eaid Granville, 
which occurred in 1846. ‘ He was greatly beloved 

by us all, and was the most indulgent parent— 
possibly too indulgent. Himself a younger son, 
although I cannot saj”- that his own ease was a 
hard one, he sympathised wfith me for heing one 
of that unfortunate class. It may have been this 
feeling, combined with much affection, that made 
him leave me well provided for. He did not follow 
the example of Lord Buchan, -who boasted that his 
brother, Lord Chancellor Ersk.ine, owed his success 
in life to him ; and being asked in what way he 
had contributed to it, said, “By steadily refusing 
to increase bis allowance when strongly urged to 
do so.” I much question whether if I had been 
left to earn my bread by my own exertions as a 
lawyer I should have succeeded.’ 

Thus he had been called to the Bar. Canning, 
when Prime Minister, who was a great friend of 
the Earl, ‘thought lie perceived in me some signs 
of intelligence. This made him say to my father, 
“ Bring that hoy up as a lawyer, and he will one 
day become Lord Chancellor.” I really believe 
this made my father cheihsh the idea that this 
prophecy might turn out to be true.’ In course 
of time he became Judge’s Marshal, an easy and 
pleasant task. He acted in this capacity first to 
Lord Denman, and in course of business he went 
to Cambridge with him, where Lord Denman’s son 
George resided. ‘The latter pensuaded me to go 
by water to Ely with him to see its glorious cathe- 
dral. He was a capital oar, hut I was not ; and 
perhaps on this account, or because of an adverse 
wind, we found ourselves still on the water when 
we ought to have been attending the Judge’s public 
dinner. Now, for a Marshal to be absent from 
one of these dinners was a serious offence. Still, 
1 trusted to my Judge’.s good naiui'e, particidarly as 
his son 'was ■partk&ps crvmnis, and I hoped that 
he would deal with me leniently. Happily, owing 
to the prolongation of a trial, the time of dinner 
was postponed, and we wore not too late.’ 

About this time, in his legal capacity, he fre- 
quently met Lord Brougham, about wboni he tells 
a good story. Brougham was not supposed to be 
devoted to his wife, whose first husband was a 
Mr Spalding. He was heard one day to addres.s 
the following words to Mr Spalding’s portrait, 
which was hung up in the dining-room : ‘ My dear 
Jack, how much I feel every day 'what cause I 
have to regret your sad loss ! ’ ' 

Mr Levesou-Gower travelled much, and give.s some 
most interesting accounts of his experiences in Spain 
and India ; while in 1856 he was one of the entou- 
rage of the Earl Granville, his brother, when the latter 
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was sent on his magnificent special mission to Russia 
on the occasion of the coronation of Alexander II. 
This special mission to Russia has always been a 
kind of prerogative of this family, and this jiar- 
ticular mission, and that of the Duke of Devonshire 
before it, were extremely magnificent. On this 
occasion, when everything that could be thought 
of had been taken from England to complete the 
sumptuousness of the affair, it was found that they 
had no portrait of Queen Victoria to hang up in 
the Embassy. Thereupon one of Lord Wode- 
liouse’s attaches undertook to paint one full-length 
from memory. ‘ He had never done anything of 
the sort before, and he finished it in nine days. 
When seen from a distance it had a plausible effect. 
The Russians expressed admiration for it as a fine 
work of art. They are so amiable that they will 
say anything, whether true or false, if they think 
it will give pleasure.’ Count Nesselrode told him 
a curious thing. He said that his (the Count’s) 
father’s fortune originated in the snuff-boxes which 
he received as Minister between the years 1812 
and 1815, and which he sold for twenty thousand 
poiuuis. This sum he invested in laud, which in- 
creased in value to an incredible degree. One estate 
that he gave ten thmrsand pounds for Avas bringing 
in that sum yearly at the time of the Coronation. 

, Mr Leveson-Gower sat for various constituencies 
in Parliament, and Mr Gladstone twice ofl’ered him 


important posts, one of Chief Whip, the other of 
Postmaster-General, which he declined because he 
thought there were others who, fi'om greater atten- 
tion to their duties, deserved promotion sooner 
than himself. ‘ I am certain,’ he remarks, ‘that 
Mr Gladstone would not have made me these offers 
if he had not thought me sufficiently competent 
to perform the work retpiired of me ; but I doubted 
whether such would be the general opinion, cand 
I feared it would be thought a job.’ 

He had many interesting parliamentary and elec- 
tion experiences, and a good story is that of lioAv,A\dien 
he was contesting a Cornwall division, his agent, 
Collins, once besought liim to sit in a particular pew 
at church instead of the Corporation pe.w which he 
had been occupying, ‘because, as it faced the altar, 
I could not then betray any preference by turning 
to the east or refraining from doing so during the 
recital of the creed, and would thus avoid oflending 
either the Higli or Low Church party.’ 

Mr Leveson-Gower does not say in so nianj' 
words that this life of his has been a happ)y one, 
and he appears dissatisfied in some respects *, but 
if it has not been one of the strenuous variety, of 
which great biographies are written, it seems to 
have been constantly pheasant and interesting, and 
the scene has nearly always been the Palace or 
Parliament. So we will assume, or at all events 
hope, that it has been happy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


T three o’cloclc I entered the royal 
sleigh, which was waiting for me at 
the impiosing Victor’s Gate, the great 
arcliAvay at the base of the 'Waffen- 
thurm. It was a magnificent after- 
noon. The sun shone with even 
greater power than it had displayed in the morning ; 
the sky was, if pos.sihle, a deeper blue. 

There are not many roads open in winter in 
Grimlaud ; but the Heldersburg road is the high- 
Avay to Austria, and Avhen a fall of snow comes they 
drive a team of horses trailing great logs of wood 
behind them to roll the freshly fallen crystals into 
a firm, compact mass. 

It was a lovely drive down the hill past Riefins- 
dorf and aAvay to the left, at first hetAveen \ullas 
and small hotels, each with its covering of snOAV and 
fringe of glistening icicles, and then betAveeu piine- 
AV'oods and half-concealed boulders, Avith glimpses of 
frozen Avaterfalls, and in the background dazzling 
summits and the amazingly blue sky. 

The huntings lAvittered cheerily oAurhead, and my 
heart sang back to them. ‘ Surely, if there is a 
Paradise it is here, it is here 1 ’ Ai'as the familiar 
refrain that rang involuntarily in my head. Doubt* 
le.ss the object of my drive Avas largely responsible 
for my unwonted exhilaration of spnrit. The fact 


that the King had chosen me for this delicate mis- 
sion was flattering to a degree. The romance of the 
situation and the slight possibility of danger roused 
ray enthusiasm cpiite as much as the bracing air or 
the unmatched glory of the .scone. 

I had travelled but a little Avay beyond Riefins- 
dorf Avlien my sleigh pulled up abruptly. Impreg- 
nated as inp' mind Avas Avith fancies of a dramatic 
and adventurous natm’e, I quite expected to find a 
band of ruffians, armed to the teeth, dispmting our 
pAath and demanding instant submission. What I 
actually saAA'' aaus a young lady standing in the 
middle of the road, and an enorinoasly long, heavy- 
looking toboggan at right angles to our course ami 
completely blocking our progress. The young lady, 
Avho looked very charming, and Avas attired much 
as my companion of the morning, Indghtenecl visibly 
as her eyes lighted upon me. It Avas the Grand 
Duke’s daughter, the Prinzessinn Mathilde. 

‘Oh, Mr Saunders,’ she cried, 'is that you?’ 

'I haAm eAmry reason to lAelieAm so,’ I replica, 
jumping out of niy conveyance. ' Can I he of any 
assistance to you ? ’ 

‘ You might be,’ she replied reflectively. ‘ VOiei’e 
are you going to ? ’ 

‘ I am out for a drive.’ 

* So T perceive.’ 
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‘ To Ileldersbiirg,’ I supplemented. 

‘Oil, I wish you would come bob-sleighing with 
■us.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know much about bob- 
sleighing.’ 

‘ That does not matter in the least. Max and a 
couple of men will be here directly. I steer and 
Max “brakes,” and all you have to do is to sit 
behind me and lean over a bit when we come to the 
corners. It’s really very pleasant.’ 

‘ It sounds delicious. Unfortunately, I am taking 
a message to Heldersburg for the King.’ 

‘Can’t tlie coachman take it?’ 

‘ Please don’t tempt me,’ I replied. ‘ The idea of 
bob-sleighing fascinates me enormously, but duty is 
duty, and I have not the honour of being King’s 
me.ssenger every day of my life.’ 

‘You miglit at least have one run with ns,’ 
persisted the Princess. Her importunity was flatter- 
ing : hut I had taken my mission very seriously, 
and Avas determined not to be seduced from the 
path of duty by siren blandishments, however 
innocuously meant. 

‘ I fear not,’ I replied, shaking my head sadly. 
‘I could not love hob-sleighing half so much, loved 
I not honour more. But hoAV comes it that you are 
here by yourself blocking the free Avay Avith this 
dei'elict craft 1’ 

‘We’\’e just had a run down from Weissheim,’ 
she explained, ‘ We are AA'aiting here for a horse 
to lug the old“bob” back again for anotber run. 
As tbe horse hasn’t turned up, Max and his friends 
are doing a little skiing doAvn the snoAV-slopes.’ 

‘ You Avon’t mind my gently shifting the “ old 
bob” out of the Avay, Avill you ?’ 

‘I shall be highly offended,’ AA'as the laughing 
response. ‘ I think it is most disagreeable of you 
not to join our party. Do think better of it, and 
let the coachman take your .stupid message to 
Heldersburg.’ : . 

: ‘ You are a descendant of Ea’c and a VAucked 
temptress,’ I replied. ‘And as I am a descendant 
of Adam and ii frail man, I shall not risk parleying 
with you any further ; ’ and, seizing hold of the 
‘bob’s’ steering-gear, I proceeded to pull the ob- 
structing conveyance to the side of the roadAvay. 

‘Piemember, I am A'ery much offended Avith you,’ 

. persisted the Princess. 

‘ And I Avith you,’ I retorted. ‘ I Avas enjoying 
my drive immensely till you rendered it tame and 
commonplace with your alluring suggestions of bob- 
sleighing ; ’ and, raising my cap, I re-entered my 
sleigh and bide the coachman driA^e on. 

I A\*atched tlie Princess mischievously snatch up 
a handful of suoaa^ to throAv after me ; but snowballs 
are not easy things to make Avith the temperature 
standing beloAV zero, and a mere harmless, poAvdery 
cloud of AA^ifce was all the result of her wicked 
maclanations. 

Wliat a jolly little girl ! I thought. IIoav natural 
and unaffected ! IIoav delightfully free from stupid 
shyness and stupider pride of position ! And as 


my sleigh-bells tinkled and tbe turns of tbe road 
continually revealed fresh glimpses of AAunter beauty, 
I let my mind dAvell pleasantly on tbe charming 
characteristics, physical and otherAvise, of tbe .sun- 
burnt, sport-loving little Sehattenberg. I looked 
forAA'ard to seeing her a good deal during my stay 
at Weissbeim. After the unpleasant atmosphere of 
sordid squabbling, of subversive intrigue, and deep- 
schemed counter-plotting AAdiich impregnated the 
Bruii-Amrad, her cheerful, thoughtless, joyous little 
presence bad all the refreshment of the cool, clear, 
pine- laden mountain air. I even began to be 
inildiy philosophic, AA’-ondering Avdiy Nature sends 
to scheming, selfish fathers delightful, unaffected 
daughters full of frank, natural, innocent joy in 
life, and Avithout the slightest capacity for an eA'il 
thought or an unkind action. 

Unhappily meditations even of a mildly raptur- 
ous nature must come to an end some time, and 
mine Avere rudely interrupted by a second stoppage 
of the royal sleigh. 

My previous romantic expectations Avould not 
have been so out of place on this occasion, for the 
road Avas blocked by some dozen soldiers of the 
Guard. Shod with skis and armed Avith rifles, they 
Avere draAvn up in a straggling, menacing line across: 
the, road. Their uniforms AA'ere of dark green, AA'ith 
black facings; they AA'ore high, AA'hite leggings, and 
on their heads scarlet bei'ets. The}'- Avere fine, 
active-looking men, deeply sunburnt and di.stinctly 
picturesque in their Avorkman-like uniform. One 
of them, a sergeant, bleAV a Avhistle. 

‘ What ’s the matter ? ’ I demanded of iny red- 
bearded driver. 

‘ He says AA'e mnst not proceed, Excellency.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ l inquired. 

I got no more information than AA’as conveyed 1.iy 
a shrug of extremely broad shoulders. Suddenly I 
discerned on my right a further party of half-a- 
dozen men skiing doAvn the hillside tOAA'ards us. 
They approached us at great speed and Avith alarm- 
ing directness. Just Avheu I imagined a collision 
to be inevitable, they turned tlieir skis .sideways and 
jumped down uito the road in front of our h(,>rse 3 ’ 
head.s. 

An officer, Avliorn I noAv perceived to be Max, 
approached. He looked very Avell in his smart 
uniform, and the quick rush through the air had 
lent a tinge of colour to his pale cheeks. 

‘ Why are Ave stopped ? ’ I began. 

‘We are carrying out sojne important manmuATes,’ 
Avas the reply. ‘ We liaA'e fixed some dummies up 
on the road farther on, and Ave are firing at them 
from across the ravine. I am sorry to interrupt 
ytAur drive, but I cannot permit you to go on. It 
Avould not be .safe.’ 

‘ I am going to Heldersburg Avith a message from 
the King.’ 

Max remained silent for a moment. 

‘ Kindly show me your mes.sage,’ he said at 
length. 

‘ It is a verbal message,’ I replied. 


TPIE TWENTY-SECOND KABL. 


‘Have yoix no written order authorising j-our 
journey?’ 

‘1 have nothing but my word.’ 

‘ I ’m very sorry,’ said the young Prince, gaping ; 
‘but my orders are positive. We are to permit no 
vehicles or passengers along the Heldersburg road 
this afternoon. Had you a written authority from 
His Majesty I should, of course, give way.’ 

His tone was palpably insincere, atid I began to 
feel annoyed. 

‘Are the manoeuvres being held by His Majesty’s 
special command ? ’ I incpiired. 

‘Really,’ replied Max sarcastically, ‘I cannot 
discuss my authority with every one who wants to 
pass this way. You must go hack, my good friend ; 
and, if the matter is so extremely urgent, get jmur 
permit from the King and try again.’ 

‘I may not be able to find His Majesty,’ I 
objected. 

Max laughed. 

‘You may not,’ he said ; ‘in fact, if my informa- 
tion is correct, he is gone with a skiing party 
across the Nonnensee to the lower slopes of the 
Klauigberg.’ 

I had great difficulty in controlling my temper. 

‘Look here, Prince,’ I said, ‘I cannot tell you 
what my message is, but I give you my word of 
honour it is an important one. If the King learns 
that I have been stopped he will be very angry.’ 

‘ And if my father learns that I have neglected 
my instructions and let you pass, ha will be very 
angry. I would sooner face the King’s wrath than 
my father’s. No, man ; it’s no use. It’s better to 
accept the inevitable and go hack than be potted at 
by the best shots in Grimland.’ 

I looked at the group of soldiers who blocked the 
way. They held their rifles threateningly, and their 
maliciously grinning faces seemed to my imagination 
to invite the requisite permission to riddle us with 
bullets. My coachman sat stiffly on his box, hut I 
noticed that his fingers fumbled nervously Avith tlio 
reins, as if his mind were ill at ease. 

‘ Very well,’ T said as calmly as I could, ‘ I acccqit 
the inevitable. — Cuachiuan, turn round and drive 
back to Weissheim.’ 

The command was obeyed Avith alacrity that be- 
spoke extreme relief. I had a vision of l^Iax’s pale, 
.sneering face, of half-a-dozeu rifle-barrels levelled 
playfully but regretfully at our heads, and my sleigh 
SAVung rapidly on its course in the direction opjjosite 
to Heldersburg. I was angry, disappointed, and 
not a little hnmiliated. After the Haltering Avay 
in AA’hich I had been chosen for this mission, it was 
most annoying to be checkmated in such unansAver- 
able fashion. Without a doubt the Schattenhergs 
kneAAr all about the Queen’s departure, and Avere 
determined, as far as in them lay, to render the 
rupture permanent. But what of the Princess’s 
invitation to bob-sleigh ? Was she, too, playing her 
part in the revolutionary and aggressive schemes of 
the Grand Duke Fritz ? Was her attempt to decoy 
me from the path of duty a mere coincidence or 


the result of definite instructions from her ambi- 
tions parent ? I recalled her interview with Father 
Bernhardt on the previous evening ; and, alas ! un- 
flattering as was the conclusion, I could only believe 
that her strongly pressed invitation was due rather 
to the exigencies of intrigue than a frank, girli.sh 
desire for the company of a passably interesting 
young Englishman. And yet I found it imi>ossible 
to be angry with her. If she had merely been 
carrying out the Grand Duke’s behests, it was 
obvious that the part she had been assigned was 
one that suited her own inclinations; that her 
conduct had been less a deliberate piece of acting 
than a judicious adaptation of her natural instincts 
to the requirements of her father’s policy. AnyAA'ay, 
she was a charming little girl, and I felt that she 
and I, liOweA'er antagonistic our parts might be, 
would play them with good nature, good feeling, 
and with a strong appreciation of the humorous. 
I smiled, despite myself, as I thought of her snow’- 
balling efforts ; and then, as I remembered Max’s 
sneering countenance and intolerable inannei’, I 
froAAuied again, and, I fear, SAVore. 

‘ Coachman,’ I cried as we emerged from the pine- 
forest upon the outskirts of Riefinsdorf, ‘ is there any 
other way to Heldersburg ? ’ 

‘Your Excellency might go across the hills on 
skis.’ 

‘ I know nothing about skiing. Is there no other 
track V 

‘There is a path open through the Avood— the 
Wald -joromenad e, ’ 

‘I will take that, then,’ I .said. ‘Where can I get. 
into it?’ 

‘ It starts from the road a feAv hundred yards back. 
There is a sign-post, and your Excellency cannot, 
possibly miss it. Nevertheless, I would respectfully 
advise, your Excellency to let me drive you back 
to Weissheim.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because there Avill he a detachment of .soldiers 
on the Wald -promenade just as there is on the road, 
and our soldiers are not the most palicnL ]teo}Ale in 
the world.’ 

‘All the same, T shall make the attempt,’ I said. 

‘ His klajesty considers me a lucky man, and I minst 
live up to my reputation.’ 

So saying, T descended from the sleigh, and 
bidding the fellow drive hack to the Bruu-varad, 
retraced my tracks till I came to the coinmeneement 
of the Wald-j)romenade. The path, starling Avilh 
a sharp ascent, plunged into the heart of the pine- 
Avoods ; but I had hardly gone a hundred yard.s 
before I came to a halt. A sear, was placed invit- 
ingly at the edge of the path, and I took advaniage 
of it, not from a desire to rest, luit solely for 
purposes of meditation. To go on was to incur' 
a certain rebuif, and perhapis v'orse. To make a 
detour through the deep snoAv was an utter im- 
possibility. Had I po.sse8sed a jjair of ski.s, and 
the ability to use them, I AA’ould have chanced 
evading the soldiery who were doubtless watching 



IS quite impossible to palm olr, even 
upon the merest tyro, a modern copy 
^ ^ work hy an Italian Renaissance 
artist as an original ; and the in- 
fest genuity of ‘ planters ’ has therefore to 
he devoted to manufacturing histories 
relating to old copies, or to faking works by lesser 
artists than those to whom they desire to impute 
the authorship of the pictures for sale. The fact 
that some of the greatest Italian artists painted 
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the hillsides, and made a dash for Heldersburg. 
I was just beginning to despair of a satisfactory 
solution when my attention was attracted by a 
strange figure approaching me from the direction 
of Eiefmsdorf. It was a remarkably curious figure, 
too, when I came to appreciate the details. The 
man— I gathered it was a man — ivas covered from 
neck to foot: with a long fur coat of a coarse and 
tremendously shaggy nature. On his head he 
wore a dirty white woollen cap), a curious article 
of attire so constructed as to pull down over his 
entire head, leaving a small aperture for his eyes 
and nose, and giving the appearance of a medieval 
helmet with the visor np. The small portion of 
his countenance left uncovered hy this serviceable 
liesidgear was reduced to a minimuin hy a large 
pair of blue glass spectacles, and between these 
loomed a nose of ample proportions and aggressive 
colouring. In his right hand he carried a long, 
iron-shod pole, and on his hack a basket contahxing 
a crowded, high-piled mass of tins. He walked 
slowly and with a pronounced limp. As he drew 
nearer he bade me a gruff good-day. 

‘One moment, my fellow,’ I called. He halted. 

‘ Who are, you ? ’ I psursued. ; 

‘I am Peter,’ he replied. ‘Lame Peter of 
Riefinsdorf.’', 

‘ Are you in a hurry ? ’ 

^ Si^nmel und Kamrjieuch ! ’ he grunted, ‘am I 
in a hurry ? Is it any use my being in a hurry— 
me, Lame Peter, with the frost-bitten toes V 
‘ Ipnly asked,’ I said, ‘because I v'anted to chat 
with you. Where are you going to ? ’ 

‘I am going to Heldersburg, Excellency, to sell 
tinned tomatoes and tinned beans, and maybe a 
little canned pnne-apple.’ 

‘ And do you go there every day V 
‘Every day, E.vcellcncy, and always at this hour. 
The train brings tinned fruits and vegetables to 
Iviennsdorf, and I talce them on lout to Heldensburg.’ 
‘And are you well known hereabouts ?’ 

‘ Every one knows Lame Peter, E.vcelleucy.’ 
‘Good,’ I said. ‘Now, tell me, how much do 
you expect to get fur your load ? ’ 


Twenty florins — perhaps twenty -two. The 
profit is not large.’ 

‘Good,’ I said again. ‘I will give you twenty- 
two ; but that must include the loan of your 
basket for the afternooin’ 

‘ Excellency ! ’ 

‘Also, I desire the loan of your coat and yoiir 
beautiful woollen cap. How much shall w'e say 
for these ? Five florins should, I think, he ample.’ 

‘Excellency!’ 

‘ Come, I will pay at once, and yon shall have 
the things back to-morrow morning. Put down 
your load and take off your coat and cap.’ 

The man obeyed me with jerky, rheumatic 
movements and the furtive air of one dealing 
with a possibly dangerous lunatic. 

‘Now for your staff and blue spectacles,’ I said, 

‘I can walk but ill without my staff’, Excellency, 
and without my glasses the strong sunshine on the 
snow pains my eyes exceedingly.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ I said, producing my money. ‘You 
can manage to crawl back to the “Drei Kronen ” 
and solace your eyes with the sight of a Bur-kmme. 
There’s thirty florins for you, on condition that 
yon go back to Riefinsdorf and drink my health 
nobly. Come, I will take care that your things 
are returned to you in plenty of time for your 
journey to-morrow.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, Excellency. You will not 
forget — Lame Peter of the Kuh-gasse, Riefinsdorf. 
Your Excellency is English ?’ b 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, donning the lame one’s garments, 
‘ I am English, and therefore rich, mad, and scrupu- 
loiisly honest. Yon need have no anxiety for your 
possessions.’ 

‘I have no fear,’ he grunted, helping me to strap 
on the basket of tins. ^Tm/elehen^ but it is cold 
without a coat ! I shall certainly take your Excel- 
lency’s advice, and visit the “Drei Kronen.” Good- 
day, Excellency, and a thousand thanks.’ 

So saying, the old fellow hobbled away in one 
direction, while I advanced in the other towards 
the home of the Yon Ilelders. 

[To be continued.) 


REPLICAS AND COPIES OP SOME GREAT 
RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS. 

By E. Govett. 


replicas lends assistance to the business, and another 
point in favour of the dealers in spuriou-s attribu- 
tions is the existence of copies of some of the greater 
works made by good artists soon after the originals 
w’ere executed. So good are many of these copies 
that the first connoisseurs sometimes differ as to 
which is the original and as to whether one or more 
of the others is a replica or not. Thu.s there are 
no less than nine of the same portrait of Pope 
Julius II,, and five of these are claimed hy one or 



more authorities to be by Eaphael. Florence has 
1 two, one in the XJffizi Gallery, and the other in the 

I Pitti Palace ; while there is one in our own National 

I Gallery, one in Berlin, and a fifth at Turin. That 

j one is by Eaphael is certain, and perhaps the pre- 

ponderance of opinion is in favour of the Uffizi 
\ picture. Vasari said of the original portrait that 

i it was ‘so true and life-like that it made one 

f tremble to see it, being so like the living man;’ 

and Muntz refers to the picture as one of the most 
I astonishing creations of the sixteenth century. 

I Yet, notwithstanding the unanimity of ojhnion as 

1 to the merits of the original work, experts by no 

means agree as to which of the five examples 
I Eaphael himself painted or whether he executed 

I more than one. 

i There is no more marked instance than this of the 

difficulties with which amateur buyers must meet 
' in making tlieir collections, owing to the high excel- 

> lence achieved by the copyists of the Renaissance. 

:| Take Correggio’s ‘Ecce Homo’ also. There are no 

less than four of these, one being in the National 
Gallery ; but it has not yet been settled which is 
the original, or if one of the other three is a 
replica. 

Most of the best old copies of the great Renais- 
sance artists were made in Rome and Florence in 
the later half of the sixteenth and the beginning 
I of the seventeenth centuries, say between 1560 and 

I 1620. Many of these are difficult to distinguish 

from retouched origixrals, but they have generally 
i a marked peculiarity which does not exist in the 

I originals — namely, a slightly bluish tone. Whether . 

I this arises from some defect in the colours used, 

i which time has brought out, or whether it is the 

effect of the style of the peiuod, is not now known ; 
but, in any ease, it often assists in detecting a copy 
:i at first glance, 

i r believe the only Eaphael duplicate which is 

J ahsolutely established to be a replica is the ‘St 

George’ at St Petersburg, which was painted to 
the order of Henry VIII. for the Duke d’Urbino. 
It differs slightly in detail from the original at the 
Louvre, hut critics hold that it is equally fine. 
How many pictures, after being admired for 
two or three centui’ies as productions of Eaphael, 
have been dethroned by the searchlight of modern 
invesflgation it is hard to say ; but nearly every 
f important collection has had Rapliael atti'ibu- 

tions erased from its catalogue. The latest change 
is in reference to ‘ The Fornarina,’ hanging in the 
collection of masterpieces in the octagonal room at 
the Uffizl Gallery, At the end of 1003 the plate 
at the bottom of the picture was changed, and 
the work labelled as a production of Sebastian del 
Piombo. The attribution of this beautiful portrait 
to Raphael had often been questioned, and it was 
only after years of consideration that it was decided 
to alter the label on the definite pronouncement of 
the new director of the Florence Gallery. Never- 
1 theless, some authorities, including Dr Bode, still 

I regard Eaphael as the author of the wmrk, though 


the suggestion that it repi’eseuts Raphael’s rai.stres.9 
is invariably discarded. The large ‘Repose in 
Egypt’ at Vienna has long been recognised as a 
copy of Raphael’s original work by Giulio Eomauo. 
In 1900 a duplicate of this picture turned up in 
Paris, and was pronounced by a Louvre expert to 
be the original. A little later an article appeared 
in the Bmiue des Deux Monies over the signature of 
Professor Eavaisson-Mollien, supporting this asser- 
tion; hut on Professor Venturi being called in lie 
judged against the attribution, though he agreed 
that, the work must have come out of Eaphael’s 
studio. 

The ‘Virgin with the Lizard’ at the Pitti 
Palace, and the ‘St Marguerite’ at Vienna, both by 
Giulio Romano, were formerly considered to have 
been painted by Raphael. The originals are at 
Madrid and the Louvre respectively. The portrait 
of Cardinal Bibbiena at the Pitti, which is still 
labelled as the work of Eaphael, is, according to all 
the critics, a copy only, the original being in the 
Madrid Museum. Another important false Eaphael 
attribution was that of the ‘ Virgin and Child with 
St John’ at the Borghese Gallery, where, hy-the-by, 
with one exception, all the pictures formerly 
assigned to Raphael have now been- classified as by 
other masters. Many of the great Italian artists 
who lived during the century after Eaphael’s death 
made copies of his pictures, often to the order of 
Church dignitaries and confraternities, and these 
are contiuiialiy coming into the market as lost 
Raphaels. Probably the most successful copyist of 
the Umbrian master since Giulio Eomano was C}ui-;1(! 
Reni, whose repetition of the Bologna ‘St Oecili.-i,’ 
in the church of San Luigi de Francesi in Eonit*, Is 
a gem. 

It can well he understood that there are very few 
indeed of even old copies of Andrea del Bailo’a 
works that would pass muster for one second. The 
wonderful delicacy of his shadows and the beaulifui 
gradation of his outlines defy the copyist, while tlm 
frequent repetition of the same features in his 
Madonnas brought about a perfection of portrait 
which . must have driven half his imitators to 
despair. As far as is known, he seldom made 
replicas, only one important replica, I believe, being 
established— namely, that of the ‘ Holy Family ’ 
(with St Joseph) at the Pitti Palace, the rcqtetition 
being in the Pommersfeldeii collection. The. ‘ .Holy 
Family’ (ivith St Elizabeth) in the Dulwich Gallery, 
which was formerly supposed to be a replica of the 
same subject iu the Pitti, is now pronounced by 
some exj>erts to be a . copy. Next to Raphael, 
Andrea del Sarto has probably more copyists nowa- 
days thaii any other artist, and the abgohiLriy hope- 
less character of the rejoroductions can be regarded 
as a tribute to the mighty genius of the artist. 
When alive and iu his prime he was considered liy 
the Florentines second only to the ITrbino wonder 
as a painter, Leonardo having ceased to work in 
Tuscany and Michelangelo being engaged almost 
exclusively in sculpture ; and I am inclined to 
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think that the time will come when he will regain 
this great celebrity. 

Titian produced more replicas than any other 
Italian artist of his period. His lovely creations 
seem to have half-paralysed with wonder some of 
his patrons, who, from Charles V. downwards, never 
tired of him. Each great work painted brought the 
artist several commands for replicas ; and, notwith- 
standing his long life, it is really a marvel how he 
accomplished so much. Certainly it is not a matter 
of surprise that he was unahle to carry out all the 
replica work that was offered him. Natnrallj’’, a 
true artist must prefer to concentrate his attention 
upon original works rather than upon repetitions, 
and probably Titian painted no more of these than 
he could very well help. In working out the details 
of a picture he paid just as much attention to a 
replica as to an original. It is difficult for art- 
critics to distinguish between the two as to quality, 
though Titian seldom made a replica exactly like 
the original in subject. In the repetition he wmuld 
alter the pose, or he would put in an extra figure, 
or a dog, which did not exist in the first picture ; 
but however many times he might repeat the work, 
and whatever alterations he might make, the imUf 
and the general scheme remained the same. The 
‘Madeleine’ takes the pride of place in regard to 
the number of replicas produced, and all are good. 
The work may be seen at the Pitti Palace, Hampton 
Court, Madrid, the Doria Gallery, and half-a-dozen 
other public museums. Of the beautiful ‘Virgin 
and Child and St Catherine’ at the Uffizi, there 
is a replica at St Petersburg, and ‘Venus couchde’ 
exists at Madrid, Florence, and various other 
galleries, the example at the IJffizi being regarded 
as the original. The portrait of Catherine Cornaro 
in the Duke of Wellington’s collection is a replica 
of the Uffizi portrait of this queen. England also 
possesses a replica of the Louvre painting of 
‘Alfonso d’Este and Laura Dianti,’ but I do 
not know its whereabouts. Titian’s ‘ Christ ’ (bust) 
and ‘ Moration of the Shepherds ’ at Christ Church, 
Oxford, are held to be copies, the original of the 
first being at the Pitti. The fine Madrid painting 
‘Ottavio Farnese and his Mistress’ is reproduced 
at the Hague, Dresden, and Cambridge University, 
but tlie pictures at all these four places are regarded 
as copies. 

How great Leonardo da Vinci seems when one 
comes to think of him in connection with copyists ! 
Farther above them all is he, farther perhaps than 
.Raphael and Michelangelo. Who can fathom him 1 
Who can read that lofty mind, looking ahead, ahead ; 
living a thousand years before his time? Astro- 
nomer, physiologist, geologist, botanist, engineer, 
philosopher, mathematician, inventor, and artist, 
and great in all. One. of those responsible for the 
monumental translation of his works carried out 
a few years ago under the auspices of the French 
Government — but which costs, unfortunately, owing 
•to the enormous expense of production,' something 
like sixty pounds— remarked to the writer in refer- 


ence to Leonardo : ‘ He foreshadowed the discoveries 
of Copernicus and Galileo ; founded geology as a 
science ; divined the circulation of the blood ; ex- 
pounded the science of optics, of geometry, of 
anatomy, of hydraulic and military engineering ; 
established the laws of perspective ; and painted the 
most marvellous portrait the world ever saw.’ Is 
it surprising that such a man seems so great a 
mystery after four hundred years of criticism? 
And he will always remain a mystery until some 
one equally great is born ; then perhai}S he will 
be comprehended. 

Meanwhile, we can only w’onder and deplore : 
wonder at the immensity of the genius exhibited 
in the few works he has left ; deplore the fact 
that so little remains of him. J. propos of this, 
I cannot help observing that it almost gives one 
a nightmare to think of that portrait of Mona 
Lisa in the Louvre being exposed to accident 
day by day ; to think that possibly it might meet 
the fate of the Portland Vase. It seems to me 
that such a marvellous treasure should be out of 
the reach of destruction, that it should only be 
seen yards behind an iron gate, and that even theii 
the gate should never be left without a guard. 
That portrait is the glory of the Louvre, and the 
greatest art-treasure in France, and yet it hangs 
upon a wall that whoso may touch who chooses. 
Year in and year out, copyists come and go, nearly 
all despairing, all failing to catch that mystic smile. 
Is it beyond reason to imagine that one day a brain 
will be turned ? Let us hope not ; but in this case 
above all others it should be remembered tliai; 
prevention is better than cure. As has been hinted, 
no one need be frightened of being deceived by a 
copy of Leonardo, because a plausible one does not 
exist, and never will exist. I believe the only 
serious doubt that has ever been raised about one 
of his pictures is in reference to ‘The Virgin of 
the Eocks ’ at our National Gallery, which is like 
the Louvre picture, with one or two important 
variations. No definite objection which will stand 
criticism has, however, been brought forward in 
support of the copy-theory, while it is certain that 
the National Gallery example was recognised as 
a Leonardo in the sixteenth century. The Louvre 
picture is from a collection of Francois I., and is 
undoubtedly genuine. Altogether, considering the 
extraordinary difficulty there must have been 
in making a good copy of this great artist, and 
seeing that no fault can be found with our own 
picture, the latter may fairly be regarded as a 
replica. 

It is probable that Turner will in time to come 
bo recognised all over the world as the greatest 
landscape-painter of any age or country ; and yet 
more swindles have been perpetrated in the faking 
and disposal of sham Turners than in the sale 
of imitations of any other six artists combined. 
Fortunately, no public gallery of importance has 
been deceived ; but the spurious Turners in 
private collections are to be counted by the huu- 
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dred. In one private gallery alone, in Paris, 
out of over fifty paintings labelled as having been 
executed by Turner, only eight are genuine; and 
in another, out of fifteen alleged Turners, only one 
has any appearance at all of having been painted 
by him. 

A collector of nineteenth-century English works 
in London told me that when he commenced to 
form his gallery he bought over a period of 
three years seven pictures ‘by Turner.’ Being 
then a beginner as a coinoisseur, he had to 
rely in his purchases almost entirely upon the 
judgment of others, mostly dealers ; but nearly 
every picture had a history ‘ down to the ground.’ 
One day a visitor to his house threw a doubt 
upon the genuineness of one of the Turner land- 
scapes ; and, not knowing what else to do in 
face of the specially good history this picture had, 
my friend resolved to find out for himself the 
‘meaning’ of a Turner. For a period of some 
months he paid frecprent visits to the National 
Gallery, hut got little the wiser ; until one day, 
while looking at the Nile piece, the view seemed to 
spread out suddenly. In a moment he had fathomed 
the mystery. ‘I was,’ he said, ‘ half-overcome by 
the glory and the beauty of the work, and in a very 
short time my whole Turner collection was cleared 
out of my liouse.’ Certainly few persons can grasp 
Turner all at once ; but when they have once been 
able to read his magical effects, and the meaning of 
his oft apparently purposeless lights and shades in 
his backgrounds, they can never be deceived by an 
imitation. 

Very few London dealers, indeed, are competent 
to judge Turner’s works— that is, without a certified 
history. A lady acquaintance of mine had a large 
picture in her house which she had always regarded 
as a Turner ; and, desiring to sell it, she ofi'ered it 
to five or six of the leading dealers, but not one of 
them would biry it at any price, asserting that 
Turner never saw it, and that it was nothing like 
his work, and so on. A few months afterwards a 
document turned np amongst her family papers 
showing that the picture had been specially painted 
by Turner for her husliand’s father, and in a week 
she had sold the work for two thou.sand two 
hundred and fifty pounds. The average dealer is 
almo.st frightened to touch a Turner, and you 
selclonr or never see one exposed for sale in the 
galleries. 

A great many of the spurious Turners go to 
America. A picture by Linton, sold in London 
in 1000 for one hvmdred and sixty pounds, went 
to Paris, where it was sold as a Turner to New 
York for two thousand pounds. The buyer died 
in 1903, and his picture, being put up to auction, 
realised no less than seven thousand pounds, 
and this notwithstanding that an engraving of 
the work exists on which the artist is given as 
Liiiton, 

It is Turner’s later works only which are imitated 
to any extent, there being little demand for his 


earlier and more detailed pictures. These latter 
are perhaps more difficult to copy— u.sing the word 
to express a superficial resemblance only — because 
of a peculiar blending of the outlines into the body 
of the work, Mdiicli seems almo.st to have been 
taken from the manner of Andrea del Sarto. It 
would be highly interesting to have exhibited 
together a series of Turner’s paintings showing the 
gradual development from his first clear arclii- 
tectural work through to the finest and broadest 
manner of his last years. 

It hs quite certain that Gainsborough either 
painted replicas of many of his important portraits 
or else there has lived since his clay a copyist with 
qualities and powers almost as great as his own. 
Scarcely one of this artist’s best portraits exists 
without a duplicate, the only practical objection to 
which is that it has a fellow with a certain history. 
The celebrated ‘ Blue Boy ’ belonging to the Duke 
of Westminster has a duplicate which was sold to 
America by one of the first judges of Gainsiiorough’s 
works in London. There are no less than three 
duplicates of the celebrated ‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire’ sold by Messrs Agnew to Mr Pierpoint 
Morgan, and the portrait of Mrs Siddons in the 
National Gallery exists also in another v'ell-known 
collection. There are very few people in London 
who can speak with certainty about the authen- 
ticity of these duplicates— that is, who can give 
valid reasons for their dissent when they express it ; 
and the chances are that Gainsborough followed 
the example of most other artists of his time in 
painting replicas when he was asked for them. 
Unlike his portraits, the landscapes of Gainsborough 
were rarely duplicated, if at all. I have only heard 
of one instance of a supposed landscape replica, and 
this was doubtful. Gainsborough landscapes are 
not very popular, their high qualities being chiefly 
academical. 

To me, Reynolds is far and away the greatest of 
our English portrait-painters. To the grace of 
Gainsborough and Romney (at his best) he adds a 
strength and vigour which neither of hi.s great con- 
temporarie.s can approach. No other British painter, 
with the exception perhaps of Raeburn, could give 
an iminession of the mind of his subject — eouid, in 
fact, disclose character as well as features on his 
canvas. And this is why Reynolds is so difficult to 
Cftpy. He must be a poor judge indeed who is 
taken in by a sham Re 3 'nolds. True, there are 
many attempts to imitate him, and copies are con- 
tinually coming forward ; but they realise no price. 
Indeed, the more skilled manipulators of the 
English school have long given up lleynolds ns a 
hopeless task. They found that the be.st woidc they 
could do in attempting to imitate the nuaster was 
to produce a painting which might possiidy be 
suggested as having been executed by Cotes ; but 
such a Reynolds as would deceive sufficiently 
to pay them for their trouble was liejmnd them, 
Reynolds’s subject-piictures are almost as intere.sting, 
and quite as iuipossible to copy successfully, as his 
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portraits. They must have been immensely popular 
in the time of the artist, judging from the number 
of them that were repeated. 

It is a common error on the part of dealers to 
refuse to regard a picture as by Reynolds simply 
because another of the same subject is known to 
exist. As a matter of fact, there are at least a dozen 
certain replicas of Reynolds’s subject-pictures, and 
indeed it is surprising there are not more, con- 
sidering how few painters thei’e were in his day 
who could make a good picture. 

Euraberless attempts have been made to copy 
Raeburn with success, but all have dismally failed. 
Expression is given to his portraits without apparent 
delinition ; and so perfect is the even grading of his 
shades that one is tempted to suggest that he must 
have mixed his colours ndth the aid of a most 
delicate balance. If genius is the cause or effect 
•oi ‘taking infinite pains,’ then certainly Raeburn 
possessed it, and it is not surprising that his power- 
ful work cannot he reproduced. If any one could 
have copied Raeburn fairly ■well, it was another 
Scotch artist— Robertson the ininiature- painter. 
He had much the nwmner of Raeburn, though be 
was by no means so strong— that is, if any such 
comparison can he made from his fine miniature 
portraits. 

Of the English school of portrait-painters between 
Gainsborough and Lawrence, Romney has proved 
the most easy to copy. Few of the really great 
works of Romney have been so well imitated as to 
deceive even the half-practised amateur; but the 
larger part of Romney’s pictures have nothiiig great 


about them, and these may be well reproduced with 
facility. It is in Holland and Belgium that Rom- 
neys are chiefly made, only an occasional chef d’caxivrc 
(as a copy) being turned out in Paris. There used 
to be about fifty Romneys placed on the London 
market every season, and of these probably ten or 
fifteen would q[uickly pass into collections as genuine 
works. Another dozen or so would be regarded as 
doubtful, and become the property of amateurs who 
are on the lookout for bai'gains ; while the re- 
mainder would find their way into country auction- 
rooms, there to be sold with second-hand furniture. 
Nowadays the trade is not so brisk, signs of Romney 
exhaustion having appeared ; but still a good score 
or so of copies from bis works pass through the 
bands of dealers every year. If all the alleged 
pictures by Romney were catalogued, the number 
would be found to be appalling. 

Few attempts are now made to copy Constable’s 
finished pictures. Thirty or forty years ago sham 
‘ important’ Constables were comparatively common, 
and some of the best experts could only distinguish 
them by pricking the paint, which in any case is 
a very doubtful test. At present counterfeiters 
confine themselves to Constable’s sketchy pieces, 
which are reproduced by the dozen. Most of these 
are made in London, whence they are sent to Paris 
to be distributed in out-of-the-way places for the 
benefit of British buyers or for export to America. 
A sham Constable will always bring a higher price 
in Paris than in London, just as the best market 
for a fraudulent work of the Barbizon school is 
Loudon. 


CHA.PTER III. 


^^^|HERE’S just one safe thing you can 
say about me, parpa,’ said Eugenia 
Slack during the journey from 
town to the Bishop of Clumber’s 
palace at Danesham, ‘and that’s 
that I ’m not going to follow the 
fashion and marry a lord. I don’t like ’em.’ 

‘And how’s that, Jinny?’ asked her father. ‘ They 
seem very ordinary persons themselves. Don’t the 
extra fixings on them help them with you ? ’ 

‘ They do not, and that ’s a fact. They Liemish 
them. And you just know it as well as I do myself. 
What would I be doing with a lord who’d turn 
disagreeable when I said I ’d had enough of Europe, 
and wanted to go right hack to my native laud, to 
atop? You’ve only lo look at poor Dolly to see 
what it uiakes of a girl when she’s tied to Europe 
neck, wrist, and foot.’ 

Mr .Slack became grim. 

; ‘ That ’s so,’ he said. ‘ But because her Spoda ’s a 
Duke v.'ithout a character, it don’t follow that you 
mightn’t have better luck, say, with a Prince.’ 
‘We’ll hear wRat Ohauncev has to sav. Oh, 


pai'pa ’—she clasped her hands and looked inde- 
scribably regretful— ‘ why couldn't he keep it up ? 
It would have been too lovely for anything. It’s 
the most annoying thing I’ve had to put up 
with for a whole month— that telegram: of his 
yesterday.’ 

‘There, Jinny, I differ from you,’ said Mr Slack. 

‘ But it would have been lovely, parpa. A jday 
in real life ! And ho acts .so amazingly that they 
'ivouldn’t have found him out to the very last 
moment. We’d just have been spectators, you see, 
and it would have added so much to the pleasure of 
it all. By the way, I hope he isn’t a pompous little 
Bishop. Dolly says he has a voice like a harp, but 
think.s a lot of binuself.’ 

Mr Slack looked at his watch. 

‘ It never was the right thing to do, my dear,’ he 
said ; ‘not a fair and square game, according to me. 
I’m glad it’s off. We’re getting to that junction, 
and 1 ’ll soon tell him how glad I am.’ 

‘ Weil,’ said Eugenia Slack, ‘ yon can tell him that 
if you like. It’s a blow to nuj notwithstanding. 
There ’s so much I want to know, though.’ 
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‘I reckon there is,’ murmured her father. ‘ Oh, 
Jinny, Jinny ! you ’re that M’ilful there ’s no holding 
you. If you liadn’t such a powerful head on your 
shoulders I ’d be feeling anxious about you ten times 
a minute.’ 

‘ Yes ? Would you ? ’ said she, smiling. ‘ And as 
it is, you know I’m safe as a Rothschild, don’t 
you?’ 

‘You’ve all your father’s wisdom, twice his tact, 
manners for ten, and,’ said Mr Slack, with that 
grimness showing again on his weather-beaten 
countenance, ‘it’s a real misfortune Spoda didn’t 
try his talented tricks on you instead of on your 
poor sister. You’d have X-rayed him in about 
half-an-hour.’ 

‘ I don’t know. I ’in not sure that I ’d liave tried,’ 
said the girl. ‘ He ’s such a fascinating picture out- 
side. If Dolly hasn’t got much else by her marriage, 
she’s got a hiushand Velasquez would have loved to 
paint — ^,just loved to.’ 

Mr Slack did not seem to think that was anything 
in the Duke of Spoda’s favour, lie shook his head 
gloomily. 

And then they ran into tlie station of Markboro’ 
Junction just five minutes late, to be bustled by 
porters and requested to look sharp if they meant 
to catch the Danesham train. 

They were so hurried, indeed, by the officials 
that Chauucey Slack, who was there >sure enough, 
had time to do little more than help them into that 
other train.’ 

‘Well, old boy, wdiat luck?’ whispered Eugenia 
to him as they sped across the platform. 

They exchanged meaning looks, but her eyes were 
much brighter tlian his. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ you ’re not far out of it. .He ’s a 
good chap.’ 

‘ That ’s so,’ said she siinidy, and left him to reply 
to her father’s staccato questions about bi.s inten- 
tions, for he had alrea<ly told them he was not going 
on with them after all. 

‘ Wdiy did you cable you were, if you’re not?’ 
asked the old gentleman. 

‘1 see it wouldn’t do j that ’s why I ’ve changed. 
But 1 ’ll lie somewlicre about.’ 

And tlien it was a fair bolt into a carriage, with 
a shout of ‘ Right away ! ’ from a iiend of an official ; 
and Eugenia and her father were left simiuering 
with wrath about the remarkable impetuosity of a 
train at so unimportant a station. But Eugenia 
soon calmed and became pensive for her. She didn’t 
seem to want to talk. She just looked out of the 
window and took stock of the hedge-rows, the fields, 
and the thatched cottages. 

‘ 1 reckon,’ she said once, ‘ you can make yourself 
comfortable about things. Chauncey’ll go back 
with you in tlie fall, and anyhow you’ll haA'e 
me on your hands in Italy, parpa. You can just 
trust me.’ 

Hilr Slack seemed to put more trust in his cigar 
than anything else at the moment. 

‘ That so ? ’ he asked, with uplifted eyebrows. 


‘Well, it might be,’ she replied ; and slie looked 
very winsome as well as imperative. She had beau- 
tiful, tranquil, dark eyes, and a complexion of very 
pale gold. Her mouth was a perfect mouth, -whether 
in repose or with her small, curved lips parted in 
one of those serene, queenly smiles of which the 
New York papers had made so much on so many 
social occasions. Her hair was coal-black and 
abundant. Worth did irot often have a more stimu- 
lating task than to be called upon to design lialf-a- 
dozen new gowns for a girl of Eugenia Slack’s 
undeniable attractions. The sable cloak and sable 
toque in which she journeyed to the Bishop’s palace 
borrowed distinction from her quite as much as they 
graced her. 

They were met at Danesham by Mrs Wootton ; 
and great was the shock thereof to three of the joint 
party — great in its pleasure, not its pain. 

Having learnt her saddening lesson, Mrs Y^ootton 
had even conteiiqrlated the need of introducing her 
sou to the Slacks, with a gentle mention of the 
possibility of their having met before. But she was 
spared tlmt trial, spared it gloriously. 

‘Well, I do declare — if it isn’t you I’ e.vclairaed 
Eugenia, turning upon John Wootton after a hand- 
shake for Audrey and a look which even tliat simple 
child understood as a sympathetic recognition of her 
beauty, 

Sir Slack had already greeted him with a man’s 
unceremoniousness, 

John’s eyes were grave as he clasped her hand 
and admitted the impeachment. 

Audrey was all eyes and ears. She was a lovely 
sight, thus beaming her admiration of Eugenia, 
with not one single ungenerous or critical reserva- 
tion. 

‘The Bi.shoi), Mrs Y’'ootlon,’ put in Mr Slack, ‘ does 
us much honour in taking us on trust, s(j to .sjKiak. — 
And — er — you’ve swelled out some, Mr Wootton, 
since we saw you.’ 

‘He has not, jiarpia. He’s just the very same to 
a hair,’ objected Eugenia. 

‘ Cookson,’ said Mrs Wootton, excited already by 
these unexpected remarks, ‘iiave you .seen to tlie 
luggage?’ 

Tlie servant had approached to say that ho lja<l 
done just that j and even while he spoke Audrey’s 
and Eugenia’s eyes met again, and Audrey’s ex(piisite 
blush deepened. 

‘ The carriage is ready, Mr Slack,’ said Mrs 
Wootton. 

Eugenia slipped her hand into Audrey’.s arm and 
whispered, ‘ How sweet you are !’ 

‘ And so are you, to say so ! ’ .said xiudrey, with a 
happy little laugh. ‘ It was what I felt like saying 
to you first, though. You steal my thunder, bliss 
Slack.’ 

‘ That ’s nice of you ton ; my word it is,’ said 
Eugenia, and then she looked suddenly very intense. 
She glanced round to see what John ^Yout■ton was 
doing. He was relieving Cookson of Eugenia’s 
crimson je-wel-case. ‘ Sa}'-, Miss Y'ootton,’ she added. 
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‘liow'ri thilt mail getting on that my sister sent to 
the palace ? ’ 

Their eyes met again. 

‘ Do you mean,’ Audrey stammered, ‘ the one’ 

‘Epps, wasn’t iti’ put in Eugenia, with a smile 
that quickly came and quickly went. 

‘Oh,’ said Audrey, more rosy than ever, ‘he left 
yesterday.’ 

‘Never! Did he ? What a pity! Wasn’t he 
good for amjtMmj P 

Audrey, who was never known to show con- 
fusion of countenance in her own home, seemed 
greatly confused by this simple question from a 
stranger. 

‘ Oh yes -but— he had to leave, you know,’ she 
said awkwardly. ‘ I don’t fully know why.’ 

And then they were in the presence of the 
Bishop’s handsome grays and the roomy barouche 
which was wont at times to hold the little Bishop 
as a hat a mere lien’s egg. 

‘ Dear, dear 1 ’ said Eugenia, and, having pressed 
Audrey’s hand, she let it go, and turned upon John 
Woutton. 

‘ I.S it far to drive ? ’ she asked. 

‘Not more than a mile,’ he md, looking very 
constrained. W 

‘ Beally I not more than that. — Oh, Mrs Wootton, 
if you knew how I long for a little walk. A mile is 
just dktance. May I ?’ 

Mr Slack passed his hand over, his brow. He 
bad many established wrinkles. It was as if he 
wished to smother some of them out of existence. 
He viewed John Wootton keenly while he did it. 

‘She’s like that, ma’am !’ he remarked to Mrs 
Wootton. 

But it was John Wootton U’ho answered her 
question. 

‘ Do you mean it ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Do 1 mean it when I say a thing, pai’pa?’ said 
Eugenia. 

‘In general, Mrs Wootton,’ replied Mr Slack, 
‘ my daughter i.s pretty much what you ’d call head- 
strong.’ 

‘ In that case, I must accompany you,’ said John 
Wootton, with emotion which he concealed fairly 
with an indifferent smile, 

‘ Boor man ! ’ said Eugenia, ‘ I ’m afraid you must, 
I ’m just tired out with sitting still.’ 

‘ If you wish it, my dear,’ ventured Mrs Wootton 
timidly, in spite of almost an excess of graciousness 
in her yearning eye.?, ‘of course you shall please 
yourself.’ 

‘ Thank you so much,’ said Eugenia. 

They let tbe stately vehicle move first. It moved 
ponderously, with Audrey’s eyes still Indght to see at 
a distance. Eugenia commented to John Wootton 
on his sister’s beauty. She .seemed to think he had 
done wrong in not telling her a year ago that he 
had a sister with such a face. 

‘ She ’s unique, you know, if you like.’ 

John winced at that. She noticed it, smiled, and 
’affected, to apologise. ■ 


‘ Oh my ! I ’ve let myself down,’ she said. ‘ But I 
mean it about her. I don’t know when. I’ve seen 
such a pretty girl. Men say those things about a 
woman, and go off and drink a cocktail and forget ; 
but you can take it if a woman says another 
woman ’s unique, she ’s quite that. Well, let ’s start, 
Mr John.’ 

John Wootton seemed tongue-tied for .several 
yards. 

‘ Well,’ she said then, ‘ what ’s the matter ? 
What do you think of me, anyway 

‘I think you’re more than a little cruel,’ said 
John. 

‘ Cruel ! How ’s that ? Me cruel ? ’ 

‘ Gruel and— divine ! ’ said John, in the voice of a 
hopeless suppliant at a shrine. 

‘ But you said last year that I was unique. It ’s 
likely you forget. You’d just given me an ice at 
the 'Van Benks’s highty-tighty after the most blissful 
wailtz that ever you ’d had in your life. You said 
that too. Oh, Mr John, Mr John, I premised you 
were a flat or two above sucli ground-floor flattering 
fibs. And to think you meant I was only unique 
in cruelty ! Why, the worst thing I ’ve ever done 
in that line is eating a live oyster, and I always 
eat them fast, for their comfort’s sake, poor 
things 1 ’ 

The barouche had turned a corner. WTth it 
seemed to vanish for John Wootton the sure proof 
that he was at home and not again in the America 
which had given him hut one human being to think 
about for ever and for ever. 

‘ You’re the same Eugenia ! ’ he murmured. 

‘That’s me,’ said she. ‘But tell me. something 
right off. Who ’s got your heart now ? You said 
I’d got it last spring, and I felt tall about it, I can 
tell you, though I’d been told things like it more 
times than I can count. That was before Granny 
Okes left me the heap of golden dollars I ’m strangled 
with now. You can guess what’s happened since. 
It’s “No, thanks,” evexy speaking liour with 
in.auldnd since gran’s funeral. But I’m drifting 
from your heart, Mr John.’ 

She took his arm gradually. 

‘I may like walking,’ .she added, ‘but I feel a 
small need of a walking-st.ick too.’ 

And then John Woottuu unbridled himself. , 

‘You know I love you,’ he .said. ‘I don’t want 
to love any one else, and it will be very difficult to 
live through the next three days. If you ’ ve come 
to pay me out for telling you I loved you, you’ll get. 
your revenge.’ 

She laughed at that. 

‘ What mummies men are ! ’ she said strenuously. 
‘ Mummies. What did I say, by the way, when 
I ’d eaten that strawberry-ice at the Van Eenks’s ? ’ 

‘ Does it matter ? ’ he asked. 

‘My ! Yes, I should rather think it does, con- 
sidering how green you’re looking. John Wootton 
—John— are you going to have a fit ? You ’re shak- 
ing. Now, do be steady, or this funny old lady will 
addle her brains thinking which of us is the iutoxi- 


! 
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eated one. John, you ’re a block ! I love you ! Of 
course I do. And it ’s for no bom thing else under 
tlie sun that I got Dolly to perform such an outrage 
as to corner your poor dear mother into inviting us 
here. You’re just the one man in the world for 
me. I didn’t feel sure before, but I’ve figured it 
out now. And if I’m not the coolest young person 
in your island at this moment, I’ll ask you to show 
me my rival.’ 

In the very face of that old peasant woman 
witli eggs in a basket on her arm, John Wootton 
stopped, clasjied Eugenia’s hand, and looked at 
her. 

‘ Is it all true ? ’ he gasped. 

‘Deplorably so ; yet I don’t deplore it.’ 

He would have kissed her hand close before the 
very eyes of the old woman if she had not asked 
him to wait. 

‘ Now, if you like ! ’ she said, when the old woman 
had passed them by with reverent furtiveness. 

A little later they entered the precincts of the 
Bishop of Clumber’s palace, with love’s sunshine on 
tiieir faces beneath the clouded sky. Eugenia had 
left John Wootton in no doubt on the great subject, 
the only subject that just then mattered. She had 
exposed her own brother Ghauncey to all the wrath 
a Bishop’s son might brew up for him, and exposed 
herself too, as a confederate with Ghauncey. Of 
course Ghauncey Slack and Hamilton Epps were 
the same individual. Ghauncey had taken the foot- 
luaii’s job with an enthusiastic appreciation of its 
scope for studying a phase of England’s high life ; 
hut his main aim, as Eugenia felt no shame in 


-that is, my mother believed your brother and 
our little Audrey ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Eugenia, ‘ if I didn’t feel it ! It’s— 
delicious, like herself. Is Ghauncey a stock or 
a stone that he coidd stand seventeen or eighteen 
days of it w'tliowt failing hi love witli her? Poor 
tormented boy, what agonies he must have suffered I 
Did he seem very sorry for himself, John V 

Hie did not,’ replied John, with more smile. 

‘ Now I know, of course, why I took to him so 
much. There M a likeness, bless it ! ’ 

‘But tell me ; did she, or didn’t she— I reckon, 
however, she couldn’t, any more than you could if I 
had come here as a housemaid on twenty pounds a 
year — could you now? Honest Injun, could you, 
John? Hallo !’ 

It was the right reverend Bishop of Cl umber 
himself approaching them bareheaded down the 
drive, his face wreathed and tapestried ivith the 
radiance of illimitable amiability. Mns Wootton 
had despatched him forth. Slie had told him the 
triumphant news, with a reference to the wise 
French saw wdiich teaches that tlie first step is 
the one that takes you farthest. She liad timed 
their coming liberally, and accounted every minute 
over the time as another long step gained in the 
direction whither her soul yearned. From an 
upper window she had seen them pass through the 
gate, seen them dally, too, with such significant 
contentment already in each other’s society ; and 
then she had sped her lord to crown their achieved 
intimacy with .such joyous welcome as it was in 
las power to bestow. 


declaring, was to satisfy him and her that John ‘The good old governor!’ said John. ‘Doesn’t 


Wootton was really a suitable bridegroom for so 
exalted a personage as Eugenia Slack. Eugenia said 
that she had never doubted it, hut that Ghauncey 
was a young man wdth vigorous a priori prejudices 
about the sacrifice of America’s beautiful young 
millionairesses to Europe’s omnivorous greed, 

John Wootton had more than forgiven her every- 
tliiiig. It was only when they were dose to the 
mossy stone porch of the palace grounds that he 
saw the .side-issues to this very remarkable confes- 
sion of his heart’, s cpieen. 

‘ Where i,-^ he now ? ’ he asked ardently. 

‘ Tliat,’ .said Eugenia, ‘ is best known to himiBelf, 
poor dear ! Is his reverend lordship a very formid- 
able gentleman, John, and did poor Ghauncey drop 
entree.s, or Avhat ? My ! we ’ll laugh at him as 
long as we’ve any laugh left in us ; only— it won’t 
be nice having to tell your mother, John, will it? 
She’ll think we’re too awful. It’s as bad as 
mocking an archangel, I expect, playing pranks 
like that in an English Bishop’s palace. And 
you shouldn’t smile as if it weren’t, John,’ 
‘Sweetheart !’ w'hispered John. 

‘B.ight here, John 1’ said she. 

‘ No,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I can’t tell you. .And yet- 
I must, you know. Those araucarias are the pride 
of the gardener. Ye.s, I don’t see how to get out 
of it. You’ve (jot to he told. Your brother 


he look as if he loves you at first sight?’ 

‘He’s a beautiful picture, John,’ whispered 
Eugenia, nodding and smiling her own welcome. 
‘Would it be .sacrilege to — to kiss him ?’ 

‘ Try it and see,’ .said John. 

She dared even that. She broke up the Bishop’s 
sonorous yet silvery greeting of ‘So truly de- 
lighted, my dear Mi.ss Slack I ’ by putting her warm, 
furred arms round his neck and kis.sirig him on 
hi.s smooth, .shining brow. And then, while the 
astonished brow bloomed a clear pink, .she ju.stillerl 
lierself : 

‘John said I might, sir, and — I gue.ss I’ll le,ave 
him to tell you why.’ 

Eugenia herself was pink as well as B]iarkling, 
for, looking up from the Bishop)’s tinted bead, 
she had seen the little .Audrey on the tl)re.sholu of 
the palace. Audrey certainly seemed surprised, 
and it was to explain, without a momeiit’.s <lehiy, 
to John’s sister that .she tripped towards her, leaving 
John to impart the great communicatiou to his 
father. 

‘I — kissed him for his son’s sake, dear,’ said 
Eugenia to Audrey. ‘And now it’s our turn. 
Sec?’ 

They kissed and drerv apart, a.s if to do fresh 
homage of admiration each to the other. 

‘My ! You are too sweet even for dreams,’ 
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Eugenia murmured, seeming to wonder wliy so 
simple a salute should add such extraordinary 
charm to Audrey’s face. Audrey looked as if 
she could hardly contain herself. She ci'ied ‘ Oh ! ’ 
and nothing more ; hut it was plain from her eyes 
that with due encouragement she would have said 
vei'y much besides. Instead of that she took an 
(Opened telegram from the hall- table and gave it 
to Eugenia. 

‘ Mr Slack said you ’d wish to see it,’ she 


said ; ‘ and —afterwards I am to show you to your 
room.’ 

Eugenia read the message and seemed delighted. 

‘ It ’s from my brother Chauncey ! ’ she exclaimed. 
‘ If he isn’t following ns ! He ’s to be at the village 
inn by-and-by, be says.’ 

Audrey glided behind Eugenia to help her out 
of her cloak. 

‘ Is he ?’ she said. ‘ How nice for you ! ’ 

{To be contimied.) 


A VILLAG-E OE HEALINTG. 

By F. Cowley Whitbhouse. 


^jOUEY, the village of healing, lies in 
a wooded ravine between two hills 
which overlook the Sea of Marmora 
and the Gulf of Ismidt (Nicomedia). 
It is a spot romantic enough to make 
me dream of days long past — days 
when, in Bithynia, hamadryads lived in the rustling 
trees, nymphs bathed in the pellucid streams, and 
the sovereignty of Zeus, king of gods and men, was 
acknowledged by all. I see a great, titanic struggle 
going on. Huge rocks, lurried by giant bands, fly 
hurtling through the air ; a rvarrior, struck full in 
the forehead, reels and falls, and as he falls he 
clutches in agony at the earth, tearing a deep rent 
adorvn the length of the hill. Mother Earth 
quivers beneath the blow, and hot from her heart 
there hirbhles up her life-blood in an unceasing 
stream, curative of manj’’ of our human ailments. 
Kindly Nature lays her gentle touch upon the 
rent, and tenderly heals the wound, hiding its 
unsightliness with trees and flowers and aromatic 
shrubs. Tliere, on these lovely spring days, the 
nightingale and the blackbird sing, butterflies dance 
in the sunshine ; and there, as the winter comes 
on, tlie timid roedeer, the wailing jackal, and the 
sullen wild-hoar lurk in the coverts, and serpents 
stCval down to the hot waters to sleep the hours 
arvay. 

I dream again, and I see Jason and his Argonaxrts 
coming to Pythia (as Coury was first called) to 
consult the heathen oracle of the place, and to pay 
their vows to Heracles and to his triad of attendant 
nymphs. Nor is it difficult to understand why 
Herade.s should have been chosen as the patron and 
guardian of the waters. He is the type of manly 
strength, and suffering humanity goes downi into 
the ■waters to come forth once moi’e with restored 
vigour and Imilth, But times change, and men’s 
ideas change with them, and the heathen mythology 
gives place to Christian truth. The name Pytbia, 
recalling too clearly Apollo— confounded by the 
early Christian with the Apollyon or Satan of the 
A.pocal3q)se— is converted into Sotiropolis (the City 
of Salvation), and the three nymphs make way for 
- the three virgin martyrs Nympbodoi*a, Minodora, 
and Mitrodora. To Sotiropolis, after her carefully 


planned and cleverly executed invention of the 
Cross, comes the Empress Helena, mother of the 
great Constantine ; 'svhile later on, with a suite 
of four thousand persons, the Empress Theodora, 
once the dissolute actress of the Hippodrome of 
Byzantium, hut now' the greatly honoured wife of 
Justinian L, comes to renew her health, impaired by 
the excesses of her early life and possibly by the 
secret vices of the imperial court. 

A few' traces of the olden days remain nneffaced 
by the passage of the centuries. There are still to 
be seen bas-reliefs of the dancing, diaphanous-robed 
nymphs, and of Heracles clad in the lion-skin and 
armed w'itli the club; tlie foundations of a royal;, 
Byzantine palace may be traced on the hillside, and 
a stone receptacle cut in the shape of fv cross is 
to-day pointed out as Helena’s bath. 

During the Macedonian dynasty of the ninth and 
tenth centuries men bathed but infrequently in the 
waters of Sotii'opolis. This w'as ow'lng to the fact 
that Bithynia was the seat of almost continuous 
W'ar; and as proof of the desolation caused in the 
province, the change in the name of Helenopolis, 
a great city near Sotiropolis, may he cited. By 
the insertion of an iota, Helenopolis (the City of 
Helena) Avas coiiA'erted into Eleinopulis (the C’ity 
of Misery). 

From that time ouAA'ards the medicinal virtues of 
the Avaters of Coury Avere disrega,rdecl, and only 
of late years has attenrion been drawn once more 
to tbeir curative properties. The present Sultan of 
Turkey helped to found a neAV village on tlie ancient 
site, and the modern Coixry, or Dagh ITamam (the 
Mountain Bath), as the Turks call it, has gained 
under the management of Madame Branzeau a groat 
reputation for curCvS effected in rheumatic cases and 
in disorders of the digestive organs. 

Weakened by rheumatism AA'hieh liad settled in. 
the eyes, and Avith a nervous system somewhat de- 
moralised by acute sufferixig, I was debating a visit 
to one of the European spas. Living in Constanti- 
nople, T did not, in my AA'eak state, look forward Avith 
much pleasure to a trip across the Continent, and T 
W'as adv'ised to give Coury a trial. Two hours )>y 
sea and an hour and a half by carrhige aams pre- 
ferable to three days in the Orient Express, and 1 
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arranged to accompany some friends wlio were going 
in tlieir yacht to Yalova, the little port on the 
Anatolian coast of the Marmora. 

Carriages await ns on landing, and we drive awaj^ 
up the Samanli Dereh, through cultivated fields of 
aniseed, wheat, and the opium popjpy, until we 
come to wilder country, and pass the spot where 
Madame Branzeau and an Armenian lady were 
carried off by brigands and held to a ransom of. 
ten thousand pounds. 

As we approach Coury the driver whips up his 
horses, and we dash down the mountain-path into a 
little quadrangle kept shady by two gigantic plane- 
trees. Attendants run out to welcome ns, the men 
in ordinary European attire, and the women in the 
native zouave jackets and trousers. Behind them 
comes buxom Madame Branzeau, full of French 
volubility, and with a warm welcome for my com- 
panions, who have visited Coury for several seasons 
past. I am introduced to her, and she promises me 
a speedy cure. 

CBut look, monsieur,’ she cries, pointing to a 
number of crutches hanging from tlie Ijvauches of 
a fine oak — ‘ look, and behold the votive offerings 
of many who have come as cripples and gone away 
cured and thankful.’ 

‘ Madame,’ I answer, ‘ with all the goodwill in the 
world will I hang up my linen bandages and my 
black eye-patches if Coury works a cure on my 
eyes.’, ' ; 

‘Monsieur will see,’ she replies; and we are 
shown to the chdlet prepared for us. 

We spend the afternoon wandering aboirt the 
village and visiting the different baths, where we 
interview Anastasi, the guardian of the men’s de- 
partment, and the nymph Eudokia, whose insignia 
include a bath-towel and a ponderous bunch of 
keys, and who is the present-day representative 
of the virgins who prepared the waters for visitors 
in the time of Heracles. 

Sir William Whittall, the cicerone of onr party, is 
evidently on very familiar terms with the nymph. 

As she leads ns across the courtyard to IIelena’.s 
bath he calls to her : 

‘ Eudokia, my lamb ! don’t walk so fast. You are 
young, but I am old.’ 

Eudokia grins back appreciatively over her 
shoulder. 

‘ Eudokia, my soul ! why do you not wear a liat 
instead of that old /aHoZa twisted round your 
headl’ A 

‘Because my faldola cost me two piastres, and a 
hat would cost me fifteen.’ 

‘Eudolda, my eyes ! if I give you a hat will you 
'■ weaniti’ 

‘ YBiy should I not ? Send for one this day.’ 

‘ Eiidokia, my chicken ! your v.nshes shall be 
gratified. The best hat in Constantinople shall soon 
adorn your head.’ 

And another- vast grin spreads itself over the 
weather-worn features of the bath-attendant. 

We stroll up the hill past the guardhouse, and as 


we return the soldiers are drawn up for evening 
parade. The .swords flash out in the salute as the 
bugles peal forth their ringing note.s, and the ‘ever- 
lasting hills’ softly echo hack ‘Ya-a-a-a Sha-a-a-a’ 
as the men shout tlieir daily Padidiah chok Ymchay 
which, being interpreted, is ‘ Long may the Sultan 
live ! ’ 

The visitors gather in the cpiadraugle before the 
great wooden gong is sounded for dinner. At the 
doors of the chalets sit a number of Turkish women 
in /m/eJis and ymhinah. Some of them do not 
mind being vieived by Giaour eyes, and the soft 
evening breeze wafts aside the yaslmiak from one 
beautiful face with regulai' features, pearly- white 
complexion, black brows and eyes, and shapely neck 
and throat. Hard by is a group of Turkish csced- 
lencies, as sedate and dignified as a corres])ondmg 
group of Greek merchants is noisy and undignified. 
A vile old Greek .spy, who, as one of his comirai riots 
contemptuously says, would ‘.sell bis mother for ten 
piastres,’ endeavours to enter into conversation with 
all who Avill suffer him. He meets with .several 
rebuffs, but his trade has made him lliick-skinned, 
and he attaches himself to a man who evidently is 
nnaivare of his unsavoury reputation. Besides these 
there are a number of Armenians, Israelites, and 
Levantines of one sort and another, and a .sprinkling 
of Europeans. Dinner is served in a big, cool hall. 
The food is fairly good. Fine red mullet caught, at 
Yalova are followed by mutton fed on the salt- 
manshes around that port. The chickens are, .some-' 
wdiat thin, but the yaourt (a kind of Devonshire 
cream) is excellent, and the strawberries and cher- 
ries are all that can be de.sii’ed. 

After dinner we sit for an hour in the quadrangle. 
Madame Branzeau comes and talk.s vivacioinsly to 
u,s. She tells us of tlie name-day of Hclcma cund 
Constantine, wdiich is celebrated at Cuuvy with 
great rejoicings. It falls, according to the old 
calendar, on the Greek 21st of hlay, and all the 
country-side come flocking to Conry. > The women, 
in their picturesque native costume.s, go up finst I o 
bathe in the hot springs. Turkish soldiens are 
stationed a little distance awa}’ to keoj) off in- 
truders. Then come.s the men’.s turn, and after 
they have all gone down into the. healing waters a 
move is made to the quadrangle, where a service, 
without Avhich no Greek holiday is complete, is 
held. An altar is decked with the beautiful spring 
flowers, w’-ater from a lioly spring is blessed ami 
scattered over the people by the priest £5, and the 
service concludes with a procession in which banners 
and ef/rows are borne in triumph around the little 
village. Their religious duties thus performed, the 
villagers start dancing and feasting, <and die day is 
turning into night before the simple folk go down 
the mountain-paths to their respective village.^. 

The next morning we start bn our cure. We rise 
at seven and walk up the ravine. Lizards, basking 
in the morning sun, dash hastily out of our way, 
and an occasional serpent whips it. self .across our 
path. We come to an archway luider which people 
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sit to 'enjoj^ a vapour bath from a hot spring below. 
If you enter there in the cold weather you have 
to drive out a few snakes which are pretty sure to 
have taken up their quarters inside. If you are of 
nervous temperament the process will be reversed, 
and the serpents will drive you out — in a hurry. 
Ferns in plenty strew the wayside, and over the 
hedges the pearly-vdiite ckenmes de la reim have 
thrown themselves with reckless prodigality. All 
sorts of wild -flowers are to he seen. Here are 
masses of dog-roses and purple clematis, there sweet- 
scented honeysuckle and clinging convolvulus, and 
tliere again the Rose of Sharon with its yellow-ochre 
blossoms. The path winds along by a rippling 
brook, over which dragon-flies hover and flit with 
quivering iridescent wings. Arriving at the tiny 
little pump-room, we draw up from the spring 
below tumblers of boiling-hot water. After break- 
fast we rest for an hour, and then make for the 
baths. It is advisable to stay in at first only for 
ten or twelve minutes, and graduall)'' to extend the 
time to the requisite thirty mimxtes. On coming 
out of the marble bath, the patient wraps himself in 
a bath-towel and lies on a couch until the whole 
body has freely perspired. Lunch is served at mid- 
day, after which every one lies down until nearly 
four o’clock. A quiet walk fills up the time until 
dinner, and at nine o’clock most of the visitors are 
in bed. The cure is somewhat enervating, and one 
soon becomes reconciled to this lazy -sounding pro- 
gramme and to the apparent waste of time. 

The daily walks over tlie roughly cut mouutain- 
])aths are interesting. We go to a village of 
Georgians, and snap-shot the mosque with its 
minaret, and a group of bonny children just let 
out by the hodja (teacher) from the restraints of 
school. We visit a protegee of Lady W., who asks 
the old lady to show her the orange-coloured ferijch 
she had given her a da}' or two before. 

^Aman!’ (‘alas!’) replies the old dame, ‘I have 
it no longer. My daughter set her eye upon it, and, 
seeing that she will soon he a mother, it would have 
been a sin to refuse her, and so she has it, and I — I 
go without.’ 

The following afternoon we walk along a mountain 
hog’s-hack to a large village called Lazkeui (the 
Yiliage of the Laz, a Turk who comes from the 
Black Sea littoral). It is beautifully situated on 
the ridge of the hill, and lies in the midst of mul- 
berry plantation.?, the rearing of silkworms being 
the chief occupation of the people. Around lie 
fields of wheat, maize, and aniseed, already beginning 
to yellow in the mellow sunlight. The villagers in 
many cases have abandoned their houses to the silk- 
worms, and sleep out in the open on platforms raised 
up from the ground on four posts- A number of 
fowls are wandering on the slope of the hill. A 
dark shadow pa.sses swiftly over our heads, and the 
ne.\'t moment a large black-and-white hawk has 
swooped down on a full-sized hen and borne her 
aloft into the air. Men shout, the other hens 
squawk distressfully, and there is qitite'a wave of 


excitement. The lord of the harem stretches out 
his wings to their fiill extent, and, waiting not on the 
order of the going, half runs, half flies to the mud- 
wattled, lean-to shed which constitutes the haremlik 
Ungallant fowl, thus to desert your many wives ! 
They follow his lead at top speed. Evidently they 
are gifted with vivid imaginations, and already feel 
the fierce talons of the bird of prey piercing their 
feathered backs. Cackling dolorously, they pause 
not until they too have gained the same haven of 
refuge. On the way back we follow the course of a 
brook, and come to a primitive shed in wdiich the 
upper and nether millstones are steadily grinding 
maize for the villagers. A few paces farther on, 
and Sir William, a keen shikari, suddenly stops up 
short in his tracks and points to a golden-red body 
creeping through a big patch of dwarf oak covert. 

‘ A fox !’ I hazard. 

‘ Too big,’ my companion replies ; ‘ it ’s a huge 
wild-cat.’ The next moment the animal breaks 
cover, and heads away at a great jjace for the 
nearest wood. 

So the peaceful days glide by. My eyes recover 
well-nigh their normal range of vision, and the busy 
world summons us to return. The carriages are 
waiting in the courtyard. The Greek servants 
gather around for tlieir hahheesh; we exchange a 
few words Avith Madame Branzeau, and as we start 
up the hill Ave turn round to Awave a last regretful 
adieu, and to take a last look at Cuury, AAdiicli, in 
my case at least, has proved a veritable village of 
healing. 

AT SEA. 

SwaIjIOAVs skimming the shady stream, 

SwalloAvs stooping on Avheeling wing, 

Life aAA'ake from a Avinter dream, 

Smiling SAveetness of English spring. 

Swallows sAvoopiiig over the grass, 

Meadows bright Avith the bloom of May ; 

Now the promise has come to pass : 

Earth is nourished by eartli’s decay. 

Here, on the far Arabic sea, 

Shining silver and sapphire deep, 

Only the sea-winds .sing to me. 

Only the Avinged fishe.? leap 
Over the waves with a swalloAA-’s flight — 
Something akin to the .sw.alloAv.s the.se, 

That take me back to the tender light 
Of April gloaming on April trees. 

Swiftly darkness follows the sun, 

Stealing silently stars a.scend 
The blue dim dome, till the zenith Avon, 

The Gross shines down on the Avay we wend. 
Only the hurry of foam I hear, 

Just the throb of the eager screw' ; 

Far aw-ay is the spring o’ the year, 

We go where summer is ever new'. 

Laaa'Renoe B. Jtrpp. 

The Eesidenot, F&emastie, 

Westekn Australia. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE CQNaO 
CONFERENCE, 1 8 8 4-8 5. 

By Sir Augustus W. L. Hemming, G.C.M.G. 


T the present moment, when the con- 
dition of affairs in the Congo Free 
State is engaging a considerable 
amonnt of public attention, it may 
not be without interest to recall 
some incidents of the Conference at 
Berlin hy which the State was formally established 
and recognised as an indej»endent and sovereign 
Power. 

The Conference in question was one of the results 
of the ‘ scramhle for Africa’ which had begun 
shortly before^ and it arose partienlarly out of the 
conflicting claims of France, Portugal, and the 
Congo Association (wdiich had been formed under 
the auspices of the King of the Belgians) to authority 
and control over the magnificent w’aterwcay into 
the heart of the ‘Dark Continent’ which had been 
recently opened up by the great explorer Stanley. 

For many years the whole of the West Coast of 
Africa had been practically divided between Great 
Britain, France, and Portugal ; but little had been 
done to make any advance into the interior. As, 
however, commercial competition increased, so did 
the need and desire for new markets ; and the rich 
possibilities of trade with the ■ teeming populations 
of Central Africa began to be realised, and the ways 
and means of its development investigated. A great 
impetus to these schemes was given by the descent 
of the Congo in 1876 by Stanley and the publica- 
tion of his hook Through the Dark Gontinent An 
association w^as formed in Belgium to explore the 
great river, and Stanley was persuaded by King 
Leopold, who took an active interest in the matter, 
to go out in charge of the expedition. About the 
same time W. de Brazza started from the French 
colony on the Gaboon to ascend the Ogowc Fiver, 
and liltirnately found himsedf on the Upper Congo, 
where he proceeded to establish stations in rivalry 
to those set up hy Stanley for the Congo Associa- 
tion. 

In the meantime Portugal, claiming authority 


over the mouth of the river, tlioiigli for centuries 
she had made no endeavour to open it np or develop 
it, began to assert her claims, which, if fully recog- 
nised, would have given her the power of stopping, 
or at least seriously hampering, the freedom of trade 
which was necessary and desirahle. 

The situation was becoming somewhat acute, and 
other Powei's were being drawn into the controversy, 
when Prince Bismarck proposed the ineeting of an 
International Conference to regulate the conditions 
on W'hich the waterway of the Congo should be 
opened to the trade of all nations. The propoi-.al 
was accepted, and the Conference met at Berlin on 
15th November 1884,'^’ All the European Powers 
except Switzerland were represented, and also the* 
United States, in most cases by their Ambassadors 
or Ministers at the German Court, with the aid of 
special assistants or delegates. I had the honour , of 
being selected as one of the British delegaies from 
the Colonial Office, the other being the late Hon. 
Sir K Meade, then Assistant Under-Secrelary of 
State. The British representative was His Majest/.s 
Ambassador at Berlin, the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Malet, and the delegate from the Foreign Office was 
the late Sir H. Percy Anderson. 

The opening meeting of the Conference, which 
was held at Prince Bismarck’s palace in the Wil-, 
helmstrasse, ivas of a somewhat dramatic character. 
At a long central table were seated the various 
Ambassadors and representatives, Prince Bismarck 
occupying a chair at the end as the president, and 
the delegates and as.sistants were placed round the 
room, each in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
principal. After the necessary preliminary for- 
malities had been gone through, the president made 
an opening speech in which he explained the objects 
of the Ooiiferenee, and welcomed the representatives 

* I would refer those who desire fuller information a.s 
to the origin and circuiUBtancos of the Conference to Dr 
Scott Keltie’s excellent work, The PartHimi oj Afnca 
(Stanford, 1895). 
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(.if the Po^^'ers. The speech wis in Frencli, and was 
(lelivevcd in ra sonorous though somewhat harsh 
voice. A .short discussion as to the course of pro- 
cedure followed, and then 3Ir Stanle}'- was called in 
to address the. Conference and furnish information 
^vith ri?gard to the Congo and the adjacent countries, 
their condition, and the prospects of trade, liis 
address was most interesting and striking, for 
nearly an hour he held the -whole room spell-bound 
by liis graphic and forcible description, couched 
in the most charming and picturesque language. 
Ahhougli he spoke in Enghtsh, with whicli many 
of liis liearers were but little acquainted, he was 
listened to throughout with almost In-eathless at- 
tention. It Avas indeed a remarkable j)erfonnanee, 
and displayed in the strongiist light the genius and 
abilitj'- of the great explorer. 

The subsequent sitting.s of the Conference were 
held at irregular intervals, the bulk of the work 
being entrusted to commissions formed from among 
the members. Tlie,se commissions studied various 
branches and details of the general question, and 
made reports Avliich were then considered at fi.-ill 
meetings of the C(mforence, and the decisions arrived 
at embodied in protocols, and iinally in the ‘ General 
Act,’ which Avas drafted by Baron Lambermout, the 
able representative of Belgium at the Conference. 
The Conference lasted until the end of January 
1885. 

During its continuance, as may be imagined, 
Berlin Avas very full, the lioiels being croAvded Avith 
visitors from almost all civilised countries, either 
commercially interested in African trade, or philan- 
thropically anxious Avitli regard to the treatment of 
the natives, or as jonrnalists eager to obtain ne\A's 
and catching at and publishing the most startling 
and unfounded rumours and canards. All this was 
A'cry lively' and amusing, and promoted gaiety^ and 
sociabilitye 

The members and delegates of the Conference 
AVere most hospitably entertained, and it may be 
feat'ijd. that some of them may have suffered from 
the number and magnificence of the fcu.st,s of Avhich 
they' Avere called upon to partake. One of the most 
interesting to AA’hioh 1 A\’as iuA'ited Avas a dinner at 
the Imperial Palace, given by His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor Willifim. The menu was sufficient but 
not lengthy, and the service so rap)id that one had 
to be careful not to lay doAvn one’s knife and fork 
for an instant, or one’s plate, Avhether its contents 
Avere finished or rmt, immediately disappeared. The 
AA'holc dinner did not last more than forty minutes. 
Oil leaving the dining-room AA'e adjourned to an 
adjoining salon, AA'here the Emperor VA'alked about 
and talked to those Avhom he ItneAA'. There was a 
great and special interest in seeing the fine old man 
(he was then eighty -four years of age), slightly bent, 
but still full of tire and vigour, surrounded by the 
great statesmen and Generals by -Avliose exertions 
the unity of Germany had been effected and the 
German Empire cstabli.shed. There AA'ere the Crown 
Prince (afterAA'ards the Emperor Frederick), truly a 


‘king of men,’ Prince Frederick Charles (the ‘Bed 
Prince’), Prince Bismarck, \ on Mohke, Aon Boon, 
Manteuffel, and many others whose names are 
Avritteu indelibly' in the history of their times. 
Whatever might be one’s vdews as to GeriUcan policy' 
and German ambitions, there could be no doubt as 
to the splendour of the achievements and the 
greatness of the services of these men of ‘blood 
and iron.’ 

Among other entertainments at Avhieh I assisted, 
I may mention a niagiiificent banquet at the hoitse 

of Baron B , one of the principal bankers and 

financiers in Berlin. This Avas a great contrast to 
the Imperial dinner. It AA'as a truly Gai’gantuan 
feast, of prodigious length, and embracing the most 
Avonderful variety of dishes and every' ])ossible 
delicacy, Avhethor in or out of season. No one hut 
a Vitelliu.s or Jleliogabalus could ha\'e done full 
justice to it ; and the gorgeousness of the Baron’s 
palace Avas iu full keeiring Avith that of his lio.spitalitA'. 
And the oAA'iier of all this Aveallh and si'leiidour 
AA'as blind 1 A strange instance of the irony of 
fate. 

The Burgomaster and Aldermen of the city 
entertained us at the Bathhaus or ToAvn Plall, and 
right Avell they did it. Municipalities in England 
are famous for good feeding, and the Avorthy city 
councillors of Berlin appear to bo equally fond of 
the pleasures of the table. The Aviiies, of AA'hich 
there Avere a great variety, AVere all excellent, but 
the hocks in particular, AA'hich 1 Avas informed Avere 
from the private cellars of some of our hosts, Avere 
of the most perfect kinds and exquisite ilavour. 
One thing surprised me greatly. At the close of 
dinner, even after coflee and liqueurs had been 
.served, Avhen it might have been imagined tA'ery 
one had drunk all that Avas good for him, or tliat 
he could require, large ghnsses of beer Avere hande(.i 
round, and Avere freely partaken of. Before long I 
became accustomed to this, AA'hich 1 found to be a 
general conclusion to a German dituier. 

Prince Bismarck, of course, gave a dinner at his 
palace, and a very interesting evening it Avas. 
When, after coftee, the nsual adjournment for 
smoking Avas made, the Prince, Avho sat at a central 
taljle surrounded by the Anibas.sador.s, luul his long 
German pipe brought to him, and — he having drunk 
little or nothing at dinner— a large tankard uf beer. 
When the pipe aa'us finished and the. tankard empi y 
they Averc replaced by' fresh ones brought by Ids 
favourite son, Count Herbert. The tAvo Counts 
Bismarck, William azrd Herbert, Avere A'ery dili'orent 
xnen. The elder, William, Avas pleasant and cheery', 
very English in apiiearance and manners, but, I 
believe, not regarded as a man of much ability. 
Herbert, on the contrary, Avas arrogant and super- 
cilious, and certainly' not generally' popular ; he aa'Us, 
hoAvever, at one time considered to he likely to 
become a Avorthy successor of his great father, but 
these expectations Avere ueA'er realised. 

Prince Bismarck’.? appearance fully bore out my 
preconceived ideas of the man. HeA'er have I been 



so impressed with a sense of power and inflexible 
will as by his remarkable countenance. The great, 
overhanging, shaggy eyebrows, stern, piercing eyes, 
heavy moustache, and square jaw, all gave evidence 
of the character for which difficulties only existed 
to be conquered, and nothing wovild be allowed to 
stand in the way of the achievement of the object 
aimed at. His great Danish boarhound, which lay 
at his feet, was in keeping with the strength of his 
characteristics. This dog, by the waj', was said to 
have been very nearly the cause, on one occasion, of a 
suspension of relations between Germany and Russia. 
The story runs that Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian 
Chancellor, calling one day upon Prince Bismarck 
in Berlin, was shown into an : apparently empty 
room. But the dog was Ijdng there, and resented 
the intrusion with low growls ; and when, shortly 
after, Bismarck appeared, Prince. Gortschakoff was 
cowering in a corner, with the dog in a threatening 
attitude before him. On dit that the Russian 
believed it to have been a planned affair, and that 
much diplomatic tact was required to avert serious 
consequences. 8% non e vero, e ben trovato. 

Among other entertainments which live in my 
memory is, in particular, an evening party at the 
Crown Prince’.s palace, where the Crown Prince, 
then in the full vigour of health and strength, and 
his wife, our own Princess Royal, were the courteous, 
kindly, and affiible hosts. Had liis life been spared, 
and had he reigned longer as Emperor, Germany 
v.muld undoubtedly have been a far freer and more 
liberally governed country than it now is, and her 
relations with England would never have become 
BO strained and- in some respects unfriendly. There 
would certainly have been no ‘ telegram to Kruger’ 
or other Imperial manifestations of jealousy and 
ill-will. 

The winter was extremely cold, thougli, I believe, 
nut exceptionally so fur Berlin ; but tbe dryness of 
tbe atmo.spbere prevented it from being felt as 
severely as similar weather would have been in 
Emjiland. Pi f teen and sixteen degrees of frost were 


about the 


though occasionally tlie tempera- 


ture foil considerably lower. There were also very 
heavy falls of snow, hut the streets were rapidly 
and efficiently cleaved — a great contrast to the 
1 (elated and iueflectual methods of our Loudon 
muuicij)alities, to whom snow simply ,s])eU3 chaos. 
Fur several wcek.s we enjoyed most excellent skating 
on the various lakes in the Thier-Garten, on one of 
wiiich the Crown Princess and her daughters, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court — the officers, 
of coui-se, being all in full uniform — were coiistantly 
to be seen disporting themselves. I was greatly 
amused at the time by a curious instance of the 
child-like obedience of the Germans to regulations 
and restrictions. There was a local ordinance that 
no one should be allowed on the ice mitil it was 
(I think) four inches thick, and a single policeman 
WHS on duty at each lake to see that this rule w^as 
duly observed. Round and round each sacred piece 
of water, before the ice reached the prescribed limit 


of strength, a number of persons, of both sexes and 
all ages, might he seen daily promenading, skates in 
hand, Avaiting eagerly for the desired permission, 
but none venturing to try to evade the vigilance 
of the guardian, though nothing could have been, 
easier. How many police would it have taken to 
keep the boys and ‘roughs’ of London oif the 
Serpentine or the Long Water ,imder similar cir- 
cumstances? This reverence for the laAV and its 
representatives may be takerr as one of the results 
of the discipline which is inculcated upon the 
German from early youth and enforced by the 
compulsion of conscription. 

During the three months’ duration of the C.'on- 
ference and of my stay in Berlin I made many 
good friends and more pleasant acquaintances. 
Among these I reckon several Germans, and I am 
convinced, from all I saw and heard, that in the 
heart of the nation generally there is no animosity 
or ill-will towards England and Eugiislmien. The 
feeling Avhich has been exhibited of late y^ears is, 

I firmly believe, an exotic which has been grown 
and cultivated by an ill-conditioned and vulgar 
portion of the press, by certain professors anxious to 
make themselves notorious, and by military olticers 
to Avhom a war would offer opportunities of dis- 
tinction and promotion. Of the German arnry 
in general I would desire, as an admirer of the 
great deeds it has done, to speak with nothing but 
praise j but I cannot express too .stz’ongly the dis- 
gust and indignation which it was impossible to 
help feeling at the arrogance and swagger of many 
of the Prussian officers as they paraded along tbe 
Unter den Linden and other streets, in twos and 
threes, occupying the whole of the side-walk and 
never deigning to make Avay for any male civilian, 
and hardly for ladies. This, of course, Ijy no means 
applies to all; but it is too frequent, and strikes a 
foreigner very disagreealily. 

With regard to minor incidents of my sojuiu'n 
in Berlin, 1 may say that the Kaiserhof Hotel, at 
which 1 sta 3 'ed, aaus very comfortable, and extremely 
amusing, as it was the meeting-place of almost all 
those connected with the Goiii’erence. I believe that 
it was burned down a few yeans later, and nut re- 
Imilt as an hotel. The principal inconvenience 
from which 1 suffered wa.s an iziahilit}" to sleep, 
which I was told frequently ha])poned to persons ou 
their first visit to Berlin, and was attributalde to 
the dryness and exciting iuliiience of the climate. 
It was aggravated in my case Vry the fact 
within a few yards of the window of my roonz 
a church the clock of which slruelc CA'ery quarter 
of an hour. The effect on sleepless nerve.s may 
eiisily be imagined, as may be, better than described, 
the flow of language it frequently occasioned. 
Then, again, the ylumeau^ the heavy feather- pillow 
Avhich forms a covering to all German beds, was a- 
aource of deeqo annoyance. 1 suppose I was verv 
restless, for 
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was any tiling but i^leasaiit. I finally circumvented 
its vagaries by pinning it firmly to tlie sheet before 
getting into bed, probably to the wonderment of 
the chambermaid in the morning. But she would 
no doubt put it down to the natural eccentricity of 
a ‘ mad Englishman.’ 

Just before Christmas the Conference adjourned 
for a fortnight, and I was able to return to England 
and spend the ‘festive season’ with my family. On 
the : journey back to Berlin I had as a travelling 
companion a young oflicer in the Imperial Guard, 
the son of a distinguished diplomatist, who had 
been visiting his friends and relations in England. 
He was naturally travelling in mufti, but he told 
me that, even under such, circumstances, he was 
committing a serious breach of military discipline 
in being out of uniform. I was greatly amused 
when he left the train at the station before Berlin, 
and .said he should have to try to sneak into barracks 
unobserved, as if caught in civilian dress he Avould 
he liable to arrest and punishment. This is carry- 
ing matters to an absurd extreme in one direction, 
whereas I cannot but think that in our army there 


is too much laxity in this respect, and officers, 
appear to be almost ashamed of their uniform and 
wear it as little as possible, and are allowed to do 
so. The German punctilio is as strained and 
ridiculous as our practice is derogatory to a noble 
profession, and invidious as making too great a 
distinction and difference between officers and men. 
If officers wore their uniforms more frequently in 
public, as at theatres, &c., "we should hear les.s of 
respectable, well-conducted soldiers being refused 
admission to places of amusement when in their 
proper and official dress. 

The Conference came to an end with the signature 
of the ‘General Act’ on 30th January 1885, and my 
winter in Berlin concluded at the same time. , I 
r.eturned home, carrying with me many pleasant 
memories and experiences which it is agreeable to 
recall. Some of these I have here thrown together 
in a somewhat desultory manner, with a hope that 
they may prove interesting as a slight record of 
circumstances surrounding a political event which 
will hereafter not he reckoned as one of the least 
important in the history of the nineteenth century. 


THE TAYEKTT~SE C OHD K A E L. 

CHAPTEE vir. — contmmd. 


B ead as I was, and carrying on mj' 
hack the basket of tinned provisions, 
I made no doubt that I could pass 
unchallenged for the lame pedlar. 
The only, uncovered portion of my 
countenance, was my nose ; : and 
though this was in several respects inferior to 
that of my late, companion, I trusted that in the 
friendly shade of the pine-forest its deficiencies 
would pass unnoticed. Realising that any turn 
of the path might land me in the midst of the 
watchful soldiery, I walked but slowly, inimickirig 
as well as I could the halting gait of the frost- 
bitten Peter. 

: it was fortunate I did so, for a detacbinent of 
Guardsmen , had been stationed at a sharp bend of 
the track, and it would certainly have been too late 
to. alter, my manner of progression before I was 
among them. As it was, my arrival only provoked 
but Li momentary excitement. There was a .sharp 
‘ Who goes there 1 ’ and then almost before I bad 
time to reply they fell aside. ‘It’s only old Lame 
Peter,’ they said ; and with a gruff ‘ Good-day, 
little soldiers,’ I passed unmolested through their 
midst. 

Sitting on a boulder and swinging his short 
legs was no less a person than the Grand Duke 
Fritz, attired in his coloner.s uniform, and holding 
a big, drooping meevsehaum pipe between his 
teeth, 

‘ Good-day, Lame Peter,’ he called out, I’emoving 
his pipe from his mouth. 

‘ Good-day, Highness,’ I replied, making a rheu- 


matic gesture of salute. He nodded cheerily, and 
I saw his teetli gleam white against the thick 
black beard and moustache as his lips parted in a 
broad, good-natured smile ; and, with an incipient 
comprehension of the Grand Duke’s popularity, I 
walked lamely and unhurriedly on. The incident 
was over so quickly, so satisfactorily, that I could 
hardly realise that I had probably been risking my 
life on the accuracy of a disguise. One thing, at 
any rate, was evident— namely, that the tale of firing 
across the ravine at cluminies on the road was an 
undiluted fiction, and that any one might go to 
Heldershnrg provided there was no fear of hi.s being 
an emis.sary to tlie royal fugitive. 

How that the critical Jiioment was ])a.s.st;d I 
walked on rather more rapidly, and after a while 
the path Itruught me down to the main road again. 
There u'as not a soul to be. seen ; but Ijclow me, in 
the. valley, lay tbc little village of Holdersburg, with 
its white-roofed, close-packed houses, and its tall, 
quaintly steepled church tower. Outside the village 
and commanding a small eminence was the Schloss, 
a bi'own, rectangular building, old, gaunt, and un- 
adorned, a stubborn relic of medieval Grimland ; 
and to those gloomy walls, the ancestral home of 
the Yon ITelders, I made my limping way. Down 
the long, winding road I marched, past the church, 
through the narrow streets, and as I went the 
people all saluted me with a kindly ‘Good-day, 
Lame Peter.’ 

Some wanted to buy my wares, but I told them 
curtly that 1 had an order from the castle, and 
walked on. Slowly 1 climbed the hill to the Schloss, 
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and, passing tliroiigli the open gateway of the drive, 
boldly rang the castle bell. 

The door w'as opened by a w^omaii of mature years 
and more than ample proportions. She looked un- 
tidy, good-natured, and palpably over-nourished ; 
and doubtless she was so, for the A^on Helders had 
liberal ideas of the alimentary needs of humanity. 

‘AA^hat are you doing here, Lame Peter?’ she 
asked, with an attempt at severity. ‘ AA’'hy don’t 
you take those things round to the back ? ’ 

‘ I want to see the Queen,’ I replied. 

Tlie good woman’s fat cheeks dimpled into a 
beatific smile. 

‘You want to see the Queen!’ she ejaculated, 
easting her little eyes to the ceiling. ‘ How many 
Seidels of beer have you emptied at the “Drei 
Kronen ” before leaving Biefinsdorf? AVant to see 
the Queen indeed 1 ’ 

‘You are labouring under a delusion, my good 
woman,’ I said calmly, ‘ I am not Lame Peter, but 
a certain Herr Saunders, who lias a message for Her 
Slajesty from the King. Be so kind as to inform 
the Queen of my desire for an audience.’ 

Tlie look of astonishment on my companion’s face 
melted into one of cunning inci’edulity. 

I removed my blue spectacles avid woollen cap. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘are you satisfied that it is not 
Lame Peter who speaks with you ? ’ 

‘ Poisjto'Mscmf, Excellency ! I make my very 
hvimble apology. I will take your message to Her 
Majesty at once ; hut I do not think she will see 
anyone.’!'' 

She was about to close the door in my face ; but 
I stepped inside and set down my statf and basket 
and removed my shaggy overcoat. 

The hall in which I found my.self reminded me 
of the Sclmeigend-hamner, in that the walls were 
entirely covered with dark pine panelling, and the 
ceiling inlaid with diversely and beautifully coloured 
woods. It was a lofty, handsome apartment ; a 
trifle sombre perhaps, with its dark colouring and 
small, heavily barred windows, but full of the inde- 
scribable dignity which comes from good proportion 
alone, and which is so conspicuously lacking in the 
majority of modern dwellings. 

The stout ladj’’ mounted the broad staircase, and 
after a few minutes returned breathless and shaking 
her head. 

‘Her Majesty is resting,’ she said ; ‘she refuses 
to see any one.’ 

‘It is entirely in Her Majesty’s own interests that 
I am here,’ 1" said, with intentional distinctness. ‘ It 
would be a thousand pities, from her point of view, 
if slie sent me back without an audience.’ 

The good woman looked puzzled. 

‘AATiy?’ she asked at length in a wheedling 
voice. 

‘Because,’ I said, raising my voice still louder, ‘I 
have a most important message froni His Majesty to 
deliver to her. If she does not get it, the conse- 
quences may be serious.’ 

‘ For Her ^Majesty ? ’ 


‘Hush !’ I said in a stage-whisper. ‘I did not 
say that.’ 

‘TelLme the message,’ said my companion invit- 
ingly, proflering a fleshy ear for iny confidences. ‘ I 
will guarantee to take it to Her Majesty.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I said. ‘ AVhat I have to say is for 
the Queen’s ear alone. If you are her faitliful 
servant, go hack and tell her that Herr Saunders 
begs her to reconsider her decision— h?. her own 
interests 

‘ I am devoted to Her Majesty, Excellency ; but 
she has a temper, a most energetic temper. How- 
ever, if your Excellency 

A voice broke in from above— a harsh female 
voice — ‘ Take the gentleman into the library, Kreifel. 

I will be down in a few minutes.’ 

I had gained point ; the Queen would .see 
me. AVhat I was going to say to her I had not, so 
far, the faintest idea, and the more I racked xm 
brains the hazier grew my notions. 

I looked round me, but could draw no inspira- 
tion from the dark book-shelves, with their recondite 
theological Avorks, their musty histories, and pseudo- 
scientific treatises on medicine and zoology; I looked 
vaguely at the heavy stone mantelpiece, with its 
coarse supporting nudities— ancestral AMn. Helders 
surely — and its pompous flamboyant coat of arms. 

I glanced at the heavily barred, heavily mullioned 
window, at the old, comfortless furniture, at the 
faded curtains, at the antique porcelain .stove, and 
I received an impression of a grandeur that had 
departed, and which at its best had never been very 
refined ; but for the life of me I coniu not extract 
one idea as to what I was going to say to the Queen 
of Grimland. 

The door opened and a little woman in a Ijlue 
tea-gown advanced tuwardiS me. It was the 
Queen. 

I bowed. She oflcred me a heavily ringed liand, 
and motioned me to a chair. 

‘ AATiat is this me.s.sage the King sends me F she 
began. 

She was pale hut composed, and, to my fancy, 
was ready to fly into a violent temper if she Lhongiit 
I was likely to be cowed thereby. 

‘ His Majesty desires you to return instantly to 
the Brun-varad,’ I replied firmly. 

She opened her eyes wide. ‘Is that all?’ .she 
asked. 

I ‘ That is the sum and substance of the message.’ 
I .said, not knowing what el.se to , say. 

‘But — I overheard you talking with Kreifel in 
the hall. You spoke of its being in ray interest to 
receive you. You hinted that the matter was one 
of overwhelming importance— that it would be 
most unwise of me to send you away without an 
audience.’ 

‘I spoke what I thought,’ I replied. ‘Ills 
Majesty comsiders it most important that you should 
return to AVeissheim without delay.’ 

She smiled scornMly. 

‘And did he so far take you into his confidence 
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as to give any particular reason wliy my return vas 
so extremely desirable I’ 

‘ He did/ 1 replied gravely. ‘ He spoke of weighty 
political reasons which rendered your absence from 
the Brun-varad most undesirable at the present 
time. He also said that if you I'etunied imme- 
diately he would consider any grievances he might 
hold against you cancelled — that he was prepared 
to forgive everything.’ 

At this rather daring statement of mine the 
Queen rose hurriedly from her chair, her eyes flash- 
ing, her little hands clenched, and advanced wrath- 
fully towards me. 

I sat where I was, outwardly calm, and meeting 
her gaze miflinchingly. 

Suddenly her manner altered and she broke into 
a peal of mocking laughter. 

‘He said he would forgive me everything?’ she 
repeated. 

‘He pledged his word of honour,’ I afiirmed. 

‘Well, Mr Saunders,’ she said bitterly, ‘go and 
tell yoiir friend the King that I ;im not in any 
particular need of Ms forgiveness, that 1 am very 
comfortable at Heldensburg, and that I shall retitrn 
to the Brun-varad at my own convenience — which 
may be a week hence, or may be a lortnight.’ 

‘ His Majesty will he veiy disappointed.’ 

She laughed again. 

‘His Majesty' will get over hi.s disappointment,’ 
she said, ‘ There are feminine attractions enough 
at Weissheim without me. There is his precious 
governess, Jliss ’ 

‘ your Majesty ! ’ 

‘Don’t lose your temper, kfr Saunders. Kings 
are not invariably models of virtue, and dear Karl 
is (luite cappJjle of making a fool of himself. For- 
give me ! did he say? He did not pierchance ask 
me to forgive him ? ’ 

‘There is no such i'eq_uest in his message/ I 
replied dryly. 

‘Bah!’ she cried angrily. ‘I am sick of his 
canting hypocrisy. You have had my answer ; 
kindly convey it. to him word fur word.’ 

: Tilings were going badly, M.tt I refused to accept 
defeat without a further effort. 

: ‘T fear he wall not consider your answer final/ 
I remarked. 

‘I don’t care that’ — she snax>ped her fingers 
vulgarly — ‘ whether he considers it final or not.’ 

‘Your Majesty does not o[uite comprehend my 
meaning.’ I threw a little iuy.stery into my tone, 
and was iwarded by a passing gleam of apprehension 
in the Queen’s eyes. 

‘Then kindly make your meaning clear.’ 

‘I mean,’ I said, ‘that His Majesty is determined 
that you shall return at once to Weisshehn.’ 

‘He will use force? He will send a regiment of 
soldiers here to fetch me?’ and there was an ill- 
concealed eagerness in her tone. 

I remembered what the iCing had said on this 
subject, and his remarks about his wdfe’s theatrical 
instincts. 


‘He w'ould certainly not do so— by day/ I 
replied. 

‘ He wovdd send and fetch me hy force at night ! 
The coward I ’ 

I hung my head. 

‘ I did not say so,’ 1 muttered. 

‘Honsense,’ she cried. ‘I can read you like a 
book. He said he would send and seize me by 
night. And wdiat did he say lie would do then ? ’ 

I hesitated intentionally. 

‘His Majesty was very angry/ I said at length. 

‘What did he say he would do?’ she almost 
screamed at me. 

‘His Majesty was very angry,’ I I’epeated. ‘He 
said things which he doubtless did not mean. I 
would rather, with your MajesQv’s permission, re- 
frain from repeating them. 

She was genuinely alarmed now. There was no 
misreading the frightened glare in her eyes or the 
nervous plucking of lier tiny fingers at the lace 
border of the blue tea-gown. 

‘You have not my permission/ she said breath- 
le.ssly. ‘I command you io speak, 'Wiiat did he 
say?’ 

‘His Alajesty wa.s very angry’ 

‘You’ve said that three times/ she screamed. 

‘It appears,’ I Avent on undi.smaye(l, ‘that you 
overheard a ju-ivate conversation of His Msijesty’s 
in the Schceiiiend-Jatrimcr hy concealing yourself in 
the sliaf t of the ’ 

‘ Go on.’ 

‘Jiis Majesty Avas very This annoyed his 

Majesty exceedingly. He said, “If she plays me 
any more pranks like this, Saunders, I shall put her 
in the shaft of the Zauherti&cli and leaA'e her there 
for a day or tAvo.” Doubtless His klajesty, aa'Iio is a 
most humane man, did not really ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ she cried, one hand raised dramatically 
and the other pressed against her heart. ‘T have 
heard enough. He is a rnonster, an inhuman 
monster. He AA'Ould fetch me by nighi~by night, 
mind you, so that the people should not see his 
poor tyrannised Avife— and stainm me to death iii 
that miserable funnel. lieaA'ens ! it’s too horrible 
to think of.’ 

‘Do not think of it/ I said soothingly. ‘Think 
rather of His Majesty’s |)romise to let bygones be 
bygones if you return at once.’ 

‘I don’t understand it at all,’ she avent on, in 
distressed perplexity. ‘ The King must have been 
very airgry; ho is not Avhat I call a strong man.’ 

‘He is not/ I admitted confidentially, ‘and 
therefore all the more dangerous. When a Aveak 
man is thoroughly moA’ed he is sure to fly to the 
extreme of violence. Believe me, in pressing you 
to comply AA’ith this request I considered I aaus 
acting in your interest quite as much as the King’.'^.’ 

She looked at me curiously. 

‘Why should you consider my interests at all?’ 
she inquired. 

‘It is impos.sible to knoAv your Majesty and not 
desire to serA’e you.’ 
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‘ You are a courtier,’ slie said, smiling in obvious 
pleasure. 

‘ I am a man.’ 

‘Well, T vrill come. Ah, AEr Saunders, if you 
knew the misery T eiulnre niaterl to this weak, 
pleasure-loving monarch you would pity me, A 
woman needs a man for a husband, not a brainless, 
gibing buffoon.’ 

‘You have my sincerest sympathy.’ 

‘Yes, 1 will come,’ she went on, ‘because it is my 
duty. Karl is my husband, and he regrrires my 
presence at Weissheiin. Little consideration though 
he deserves at my hands, he shall have one more 
chance. As a patriotic Grimlander, I desire peace 
and tranquillity for my country; but let him 
beware. The sceptre is slipping from his grasp, and 
a stronger than he is ready to seize it. The country 
needs a firm ruler, not an inconstant, flippant fool 5 
a man of strong moral fibre, not a scoffer who treats 


all things, from religion to the revolutionary efforts 

of his eaieraies, as an amusing jest.’ 

‘ You are perfectly right,’ I said. ‘ His Majesty 
needs a great deal of moral stiffening, and if there 
i.s one person in the world capable of giving it him, 
it is you.’ 

‘Oh, I have tried and tried,’ she exclaimed, ‘till 
I am sick of it all. I will make one more effort to 
brace his sluggish spirit, and if 1 fail, well—the 
deluge will come, that is all.’ 

‘Your Majesty has a noble soul !’ I murmured. 

‘ Ah, you undenstaud me,’ she cried, w'ell xdeased ; 
‘it is xjleasant to he understood — especially when 
one is not used to it. I will give orders for a sleigh 
to be ready in half-an-hour, Frauleiii von Helder 
null accompany me. Cannot I give you a seat 
too?.’ 

‘ I should esteem it a xnoud privilege.’ 

[To be conlinucd.) 


ALPINE M O IJ N T A I N E E Pv I N a I N S 0 0 T L A N B. 

By Rev. AliCiUEAUO E. RonEETSoif, B.D. 


DARE .say io many this wull seem a 
strange title : ‘Alxnne Mountaineer- 
ing in Scotland.’ How can that be 1 
1 tliouglit you could only get Alpine 
mountaineering in Switzerland. Y et 
the title is a just one. For Alpine 
mountaineering can he had wherever Alxnne con- 
ditions exist, be they on the mountains of Switzer- 
land, the Caucasrts, the Andes, the Himalayas, or 
even on tlie great x^eaks that crown the tableland 
of Central Africa ; and on our own Highland hills 
in winter, but especially in spring, we find ail the 
essential conditions which go to make some of them 
truly sx^orting Alxnne x^eaks. So that moimtairieer.s 
in our own country are now beginning to realise 
that tbey do not need to wait for summer ami go 
to Sw^itzerlaird to get first-rate Alpine climbing. 

The fact is, in this as in most other thirrg.s, in 
our zeal for travel and exx^loration ^ve have left 
nnseen, uuax^preciated, and untouclied many wonder- 
ful Xfiaces lying at our doors. ‘ Stretching out his 
( hand to catch the stars, man forgets the flownrs at 

his feet.’ We do not half realise what a wealth of 
scenery and rich beauty there is in our own native 
Our Highland hills are unique, and 'ive who 
are Scotchmen, and esx^eeially \ve who are High- 
landers, may well be proud of them. Yet we do 
not know our Highland.^ as we ought, or explore 
them as we might. People go abroad for health 
and recreation to Gerniauj’-, to France, to Switzer- 
land, while all the time there is a. world of beauty 
lying at their own doors which, to their shame be 
it said, tbey utterly neglect. 

‘Why do peoific go to Switzerland, when they 
j can get scenery like this?’ exclaimed our King to 

Lord Burton as they .stood together on the shores 
; of Loch Quoich last year, gazing around on the 


wild ruggedness of the scene before tbem. And it 
is true. The majority of x^eople are profoundly 
ignorant of some of the finest spots in the High- 
lands. Thej’^ have been at Oban, sailed through 
the Caledonian Canal, done the West Highland 
Railway once, spent a day in the Trossadis — and 
they tliink they have seen the .Higlilands ! When 
you speak to them of Loch Quoich, of Gleusfcrath- 
farmr, of Loch Huich, of Glen Bessary, of Lochinver, 
they look blankly at you, for they liave never even 
heard of such X)liices, far less visited Ihein ; whereas, 
if they only realised it, the}' could find in such out- 
of-the-way spots a freshness of beauty and scenery 
which they could never get in the hackneyed 
tourist centres either at home or abroad. 

Scotland is in very truth a land of mountains. 

Few peoxfie would dream that there are no less 
than two hundred and eighty-three sexmrate liills :> 4 

over three thousand feet high, eight of these Leiiig 
over four thousand feet. Now, on the majority of 
these tliere is splendid Alpine climbing to be had in 
winter, but especially in spring. Our Highland 
hills in spring are just like the Swis.s AIx>s, covered 
with snow, their north and north-east sides seamed 
udth ice-gullies and .snow-conloirs, and to climb 
them requires the same skill and the same tools, 
and yon encounter much the same diflicultie.? as in 
the Alx)S. True, we have no glaciers here ; but that, 
is little as far as climbing goes, for generally sx^eak- 
ing in the Alps the real climb begins only when the 
glacier is crossed, when you get on to the main p'leak 
of the mountain that rises above the glacier. ‘But,’ 
some one asks, ‘what about their height? In 
Switzerland there are hills of thirteen thousand, 
fourteen thousand, fifteen thousand feet ; Here there .. .. .. 

are only x>altry three thousand feet thing.s.’ W’"ell, ■ si | 

the difficulty of a luountain or the interest of a jr 
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mountain is by no means dependent on its height. 
The fsv'o highest Swiss peaks, for example, Mont 
Blanc and Monte Rosa, are far more easily climbed 
than many a peak inferior to them in height; and 
remember that although a mountain may be four- 
teen thousand feet in height, that is not to say that 
it aftbrds climbing, in the true sense of the term, 
for anything like that height. Seven thousand or 
eight thousand feet below the snow- line can at 
once be taken off, for this you can drive or ride 
without putting a foot to the ground. Then above 
the snow- line there is almost always, to begin with, 
a big u'alk over easy glacier or neve. So that, 
generally speaking, the real climbing, where hand 
as well as foot has to be employed, is confined to 
the filial one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
feet. Now, in Scotland we have on many of our 
mountains, three thousand feet only though they 
be, many rock-faces and ridges of one thousand to 
two thousand feet. On Ben Nevis, for example, 
there are two ridges— the Tower Ridge and the 
North-East Buttress— which need yield the palm 
to no one of any Swiss climb either in interest or 
in difficulty or in length. So that it is evident 
that it is quite possible, if one knows where to go, 
and goes at the right time of the year, to find an 
Alpine climb in Scotland quite as interesting and 
quite as stiff as maiiy a crack climb in Switzerland. 

Then, again, it has all the freshness of novelty. 
We who are now going in for this kind of thing 
in Scotland feel ourselves to be pioneers in a sense, 
and all the zest and interest of pioneering is ours. 
Alpine climbing was unknown in Scotland until 
about seventeen years ago, when it was introduced 
by a few climbers who had served their ai:)prentice- 
ship in the Alps. These men w^ere regarded by 
all as eccentric persohs : hardly accountable for 
their actions. For, in contradistinction to the Swiss, 
the Celt is not by nature a climber, and he cannot 
miderstaiid the joy of climbing for its own sake. 
He is a born hunter— no need to teach the average 
Highland boy to shoot or stalk or fish: he has it 
in his blood ; but when it come.s to the use of ice- 
axe and rope, climbing snow-slopes, scaling difficult 
rock.s for the sheer joy of the sport, ho is out of 
his element altogether. Whereas the young Switzer 
is a born climber, and he takes to the snow and to 
the rooks instinctively and with relish. It can 
easily be imagined, then, that Alpine climbing got 
but little encouragement when it started in the 
north. To the Highland mind to try and climb up 
a steep mountain-side when it is covered with ice 
and snow seemed, nothing short of downright mad- 
ness. Kindly gamekeepers and stalkers looked 
upon those early pioneers as clean daft. The 
. innkeepers stood at the doot*, apprehension and 
fear stamped in every line of their countenances 
as they saw their guests Avith axe and rope leav- 
ing for llie hills. ‘It’s iiaetliing less than a fair 
-temptin’ o’ Broridence, this kind o’ Avark, Do ye 
■no’ ken, sir, ye’re just throwin’ au^ay your life on 
sic an exploit. Nae leevin’ man can possibly 


climb in that snoAv or on thae rocks. It’s just 
fair suicide.’ HoweA^er, despite these little hin- 
drances, the movement lias groAvn and grown ; and 
now, tliauks to the Scottish Mountaineering Club, 
an ice-axe is as common an object in the lobby of 
many of our Highland inns at Easter as a fishing- 
rod is later on in the season. 

The rise and progress of Alpine mountaineering 
in Scotland is largely identified Avitli the rise and 
progress of the Scottish Mountaineering Club. This 
club AA'as formed in 1889, Professor Ramsay of 
Glasgow University being its first irresident, its 
object being to encourage mountaineering in Scot- 
land in AA'inter as Avell as in summer, proprietary and 
sporting rights on the hills being carefully respected. 
There is now a membership of about one hundred 
and fifty; but its members are fit though few, for 
only those Avho have had a certain amount of 
experience in hill-craft are admitted Avithin its 
rallies. The club has tAvo official ‘meets’ in the 
year, one at the Ncav Year lioliday.s, the other 
at Easter. At these times a hotel is fixed on 
near some good climbing-ground. There a goodly 
gathering assembles for three or four days, perhaps 
tAA^enty to thirty members turning up at New Year, 
thirty to forty at Easter. It is a merry part}', and 
good humour and felloAvship preAuiil. Dividing 
themselves up into small parties of three or four, 
they tackle the A’^arious climbs according to the 
individual experience of the party, the more ex- 
perienced parties doing the more experienced 
climbs. In tliis AA^ay men of kindred interests 
are brought together, friend.ships are formed, and 
the sport adA^anced ; men learn their craft from 
their more experienced friends, and are gradually 
initiated into the deeper mysteries of the ‘Oro- 
maniacal Quest.’ 

The best dinibing-centres in Scotland are un- 
doubtedly Fort William, Glencoe, and Sligaeban 
in Skye ; but there are many other spots Arhere 
good climbing can be had, as Arroehar, Tyndrnm, 
Avieinore ; Avbile the Torridon mountains, the 
LocliinA'er hilLs, the Tcalladis at Dundcmndl are 
as yet ahno.st untouched. There are ridge.-, 
buUre,s.ses, gullie.s, absolutely uutroddeu bitlierto 
]jy the foot of man, lying Avaiting to be explored 
by those Avbo loAm fiicst ascents and new routes. 
Truly, this is the golden age of climbing in the 
Highlands 1 

Most people have very vague ideas of Avhat moun- 
taineering really is, and many people only .speak 
of it to condemn it as rash and foolhardy and 
dangerous. ‘What is the earthly nse of it?’ they 
ask. ‘ What pleasure is there in it ? What do you 
do AA'hcn you get to the top ? isn’t it most danger- 
ous?’ And AAdieneA'er an Alpine fatality happems 
they at once cry out, ‘ I told you so. Tliat is what 
comes of j'our mountaineering mania ; it is a most 
dangerous and risky thing.’ Noav, to this it may 
be answered that many of these so-called ‘Alpine 
accidents’ are not true accidents at all, nor are 
the unfortunate individuals to whom the so-called 
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accidents occur mountaineers in the real sense. In 
nine cases out of ten it is the certain result of . gross 
carelessness, ignorance, and foolhardiness on the part 
of tourists who know absolutely nothing of the craft 
of mountaineering. For mountaineering is a craft, 
a skilled craft, to %yhich an apprenticeship must he 
•served. Climbing is a thing which has to he learnt 
like anything else, and the mountaineer must never 
outrun his knowledge or his skill. And it is the 
ignorance of or the denial of this on the part of 
those who are not real mountaineers that causes 
nine-tenths of the climbing fatalities, and brings 
mountaineering into disrei)\ite as unsafe. That 
word danger, too, is str.angely abused. ‘ Isn’t it most 
dangerous?’ some one asks. Well, that depends; 
dangerous to some, certainlj' not necessarily danger- 
ous to others who have trained themselves to move 
about in such places. Danger is entirely a relative 
term. What is dangerous to one is not dangerous to 
another and more skilled man. What was danger- 
ous to me some years ago may not he dangerous 
to me now, because I am more skilled now than 
I was. It would be exceedingly dangerous for a 
landsman to put to sea in a fi.shing-boat in a stiff 
breeze of wind ; it would not he so to a fisherman 
who kiiew his business. There is an element of 
danger, no doubt ; hut is there not a spice of risk 
of danger in all sport and in many things that we 
daily do ? The dangers of skilled and temperate 
mountaineering are far less than people suppose ; 
and: after ail, as some one has remarked, the majority 
of mankind die prematurely in their beds from 
the fatal hazard of not taking enough of exercise. 

There are, of course, certain dangers that can 
never be entirely avoided, A sadden change in the 
weather may turn an easy and safe route into one 
the very reverse ; a falling stone dislodged from the 
heights above by natural agencies may carry de- 
struction with it to those in its line of fire ; a flash 
of lightning may stun a man and hurl him down- 
wards. Such ‘acts of God’ mountaineers (and. 
those who are not mountaineers) must just take the 
risk of. It was one of these unavoidable mishaps 
that befell the writer last spring ou Ben Nevis; 
and as it probably is the first recorded instance of 
a similar experience in Scotland, some account of it 
may here be given. Leaving Fort William on a 
Ime nioniiiig ia,st April, I set out to ascend the Ben. 
As I was alone, no climbing was thought of ; an 
easy training- walk by the tourist route, chiefly for 
]jhotogra]jhic purpose.s, was all that was intended. 
The morning was dry and sunny, and promised 
well enough. In the course of the ascent 1 had out 
my camera several times, and for some hours I was 
wearing my blue goggles to keep my eyes from the 
glare of the suu on the snow. On nearing the 
top a heavy snov'-shower came on, which lasted 
until I had got a good way down on the descent. 
Descending in a southerly direction, I soon found 
myself overlooking Glen Nevi,s. Taking out my 
aneroid, I noted that the height was three thousand 
one hundred feet. From where I now was I could 


see my way clearly to the bottom. ‘ Agood glissade,’ 
I said to myself, ‘ will take me to the bottom of this 
corrie’ — it did, with a vengeance! — ‘then, travers- 
ing along the hillside, I will rejoin the path and so 
home.’ Suddenly, without any warning, a fla.sli and 
a crackle above my head told me a thunderstorm 
was imminent. Several of the flashes seemed pretty 
near ; then the steel head of my ice-axe began to 
hiss. From that moment I remember absolutely 
nothing till I found myself walking down the hill- 
side — olf the snow altogether — some one thou, sand 
two hundred feet below where I was when the 
thunderstorm came on. 

I was in a somewhat ‘disjaskit’ condition ; my 
cape and ice-axe were gone ; my face was plastered 
with blood, and so was my coat. I could only see 
a little -with one eye, the other being completely 
closed over. What in the wnrld had happened ? In 
the first returning glimmerings of consciousness I 
thought it was all a dream, and that I had only to 
turn over and go to sleep again ! Then I would 
drift away into unconsciousness again, but all 
the time walking on, making straight for home. 
Gradually I began to perceive that it was not a 
dream; then, remembering about the lightning, I 
realised I must have been struck in some way and 
had a fall. 

It was a marvellous escape. The lightning must 
have struck my ice-axe or the ground near me, 
thereby stunning me and knocking me over. 1 
must then have slid down the snow, hitting uiy 
head against some rocks in the descent, and when 
this wild and unorthodox glissade came to an end, 
picking myself up while yet uncoirsciou.s, I must 
have started oft' to walk home ! What will instinct 
not do for a man ? 

Curiously enough, I felt no pain or weakne,ss 5 
my clothes ivere not torn in the le.a.st, my camera 
and plates -were intact in my riicksack, and long 
before I reached Fort William— a walk of al>u\it. 
five miles — I was in perfect possession of my senses. 
Walking up to the first doctor’s liouse I came to, 
I rang the bell. The maid who answered nearly 
droj)ped with fright. ‘ l^es,’ she faltered ‘the 
doctor is at home.’ His first words were, ‘ Alan, 
you ought to be delirious with a wound like that 
in your head.’ And well I 1 ‘iigbt, for although 
I had no idea of it then, being unable to see iiiy 
own forehead, my skull was laid open hare to 
the bone for two inches, a ghastly, gaping woimd. 
Soon 1 was in bed, with my head dressed, twenty 
stitches being rerprired to draw the wound to- 
gether ; but in a few weeks I was all right again, 
and I am now a.s fit for the hills as ever. 

Of com'-se, anything .savouring of an Al])ine 
accident was a grand chance for the nevospapers, 
and they made the most of it. Every in 

the land had more or less exaggerated and absurd 
accounts of it. Take this for example, a passage 
extracted from one of the accounts in a certain 
Loudon paper: ‘His clothes were torn to ribbon.s 
as his body was hurled from boulder to boulder. 
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liis body bears the appearance of having beeii cut 
by thousands of minute knives, while his features 
were so terribly battered that they are almost 
unrecognisable.’ The reporter who wrote that has, 
to say the least of it, a vivid imagination ! If all 
the accounts of things we read of in the daily 
papers are as true as this was, then it is little in 
the newspapers tve can believe. The fact of the 
matter is that it can hardly he regarded as : a 
climbing accident. The writer was not clinihing 
at the time ; he was walking down easy snow, and 
what occurred might have happened to any one 
apart from mountaineering altogether. 

However much it may appear' to be to the out- 
sider, mountaineering is not foolhardy. It is a 
skilled game, and the game is played by tlie 
player according to his skill ; the skilled moun- 
taineer does not outrun his knowledge or his 
skill, or venture to do udiat for him would be 
dangerous. Alpine climbing is not throwing one- 
self at a face of ice and rock and snow, scrambling 
np by hook or by crook. In climbing there are 
certain rules to be learnt and kept by, as in any 
other sport, and if a climber abides by these, as 
a good climber always will, risk is reduced to a 
minimum. Everything that makes for safety is 
carefully conserved by all expert climbers ; ' for, 


as has been well said, ‘ safe is the highest qualifjdng 
adjective we can bestow upon the mountaineer.’ 

The true climber does not make for tbe easiest 
side of a mountain, nor yet for the most dangerous 
side ; but he makes for that side which will give 
him a good climh, a climb that is within his power 
to do; difficult enough to tax all his skill and 
knowledge of liis craft, but not so difficult as to 
be for him dangerous. The true view of climbing 
is to get away from all beaten tracks, to make 
for difficulties and to master them, and to find 
one’s pleasure in the climb itself, be the weather 
fair or foul. The true mountaineer does not climb 
to see something at the top ; he climbs, and he 
finds delight in every step of the way to the top. 
If the day he clear and the view good so much 
the better ; but if it be misty and nothing is seen 
he is disappointed in a sense, but the view was 
not everything. He has had his climb, and therein 
he is satisfied. 

Alpine mountaineering, when regarded in this 
way, is one of tlie most fascinating and healthful 
of outdoor recreations ; and until the passion for 
adventure decays, climbing, for those in that way 
bent and possessing the necessary physical and 
mental qualifications, will ever be an irresistiljle 
attraction, 


IN TI-IE BISHOP’S PALACE. 

CEAPTEK IV. 


EVER since a right reverend Bishop 
and his family had dwelt in the 
palace of the See of Clumber had so 
much happiness pervaded the old 
house with so little warning of its 
approach. It had come unheralded, 
like the rustle of angel-wiugs ; and, as Mrs Wootton 
in the very first half-hour of its realisation said of 
it to her husband, it Avas almost too much for a 
constitution not naturally strong. In fact, it pro- 
duced in Mrs 'Wootton a feeling of faintness so that 
she had to lie down and abandon her guests in 
the hour liefore dinner. She bore the jdeasure of 
entertaining Mr Slacdc and Eugenia at afternoon 
tea ; but the sweet shock evidently tired lior, 
though she was sxjared more arduous activities than 
the mere steady and heartfelt moonlight smile with 
Avhioh she beamed alternately on Eugenia and John 
and Eugenia’s father. 

The Bishop rose to the situation. He Avas almost 
frivolous Avith Eugenia, having first ascertained, 
Avitli some solemnity of inquiry from Mr Slack, 
that there Avas every reason to believe the young 
fo3k.s had seen a good deal of each other for a Aveek 
or tAvo in Hcav York. 

‘You sharpen ns, my dear child,’ he said to her 
in' the first hour of their acquaintance, ‘by .showing 
us how dull AA"e old folks are. It is .-salutary 
instruction, my dear. , Expecting only to haA*8 the 


pleasure of making some neAV friends, behold I am 
— embraced by a xArospective daughter ! ’ , 

He then devoted himself to Mr Slack and an 
eloquent description of the antiqui ties of his diDce,se. 
Mr Slack Avas jmtierit and moderately responsiA'-e ; 
hut it Avas evident he had sometliing on his mind, 
something that did not e.x.actly overAvhelm him, but 
yet put the peep-shoAv products of .England a little 
in the background. The something: came but Avhen 
the Bishoj), in the heat of his hospitalities, had 
draAvn his guest into the library to make exliibi- 
tioAA of certain scrolls and volumes. 

‘Bishop,’ said hlr Slack, ‘now that Ave’n; alone, 
I’d like to speak out straight.’ 

‘ Oer-tainly,’ said the BishojA. ‘Anything, Mr 
Slack, you have to say Avill merit and receiA e my 
most earnest attention.’ 

Though he si)oke cheerfully he was conscious of 
anxieties— -as sudden as A^ague. 

‘I’ve always given my children a free hand in 
their liA'es, Bishop, once I ’ve seen ’em to years of 
AAdiat I belieA^e the Prayer-Book calls discretion, and 
taken the measure, as I reckoned, of their brains.’ 

‘ Very pi'oper~-in a degree,’ murniAired the Bisliop 
diplomatically. 

‘No, sir,’ said Mr Slack; ‘I’ve been mistaken, 
and I ’ll tell you AA'hy.’ 

There and then he unfolded the startling truth 
about the late Hamilton Epp.s. It made the Bishop 
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cEill to Ills extremities, froAvn also, and look — well, 
try to look incredulous. 

‘ I Ve notliing to say, sir,’ proceeded Mr Slack, 
‘not one word, against my daughter Eugenia’s 
affection for your son. If it suits them it’ll suit 
me. But I feel it— it touches me on the raw, 
Bishop, to use a homely word— that my son shoidd 
have been so carried away by his youth as to do a 
thing like that. Amateur play-acting’s verj'' well 
in its way. There isn’t a smarter young man at it 
than Ghauncey ; hut it was low of him. It looks 
like a conspiracy, sir. Every man’s home should be 
his castle, as the saying says, and my daughter the 
Duchess — yes, and Eugenia herself, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, as well as Ghauncey, for 
insulting a gentleman’s house by such mounte- 
bank tricks. The three of them were in it, Bishop, 
and all the three want smacking, if you ’ll pardon 
another homely word.’ 

The Bishop blessed his soul twice. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Mr Slack, ‘smacking !’ 

‘But, my dear Mr Slack, Avhy,’ clamoured the 
Bishop, smiling stiffly under the w’eight of his 
memories — ‘ why hit upon my establishment ? ’ 

Mr Slack’s eyebrows became agitated. 

‘ Ah ! there again,’ he said. ‘ Killing two birds 
with one stone’s first-rate sport if you’re in real 
hunger and would starve else ; hut it Avas not the 
game to play here. Eugenia could have got her 
news direct, I reckon, without wheedling Tier brother 
into your house as a spy on your son’s home-life like . 
the young men you read of in the Second of Kings 
who Avent to Jericho under orders suitable enough 
lov their business. You see, sir, it’s like this : Ave 
see so many of your people OAmr yonder, and Ave 
take to them and they take to us. They ’ve AA’hat 
the ladies call handsome AA'ays Avith thean, and' 
they ’re fine, upstanding young men, fitted like 
peas in a pod to snare the hearts of our American 
girls. That’s AAdiat your son did Avith my daughter. 
But, as she said to me, “ YTio ’s to tell vA'hat they ’re 
like in their oAvn parlours ? They may he fast, 
or rude to their mothers, and things like that, 
and’ 

The Bishop had heard enough. He saAV fully as 
much as he AA'anted to see, and iioaa’’ interrupted AA'ith 
great good hxxmour. 

‘My dear Mr Slack, not another AA'ord about it !’ 
he said cordially., ‘ I understand. I may eA^en say 
that I approAm— nay admire, such— er — conduct in 
the abstract. It is not deAmid of coxxrageous enter- 
prise as Avell as brotherly solicitude ! One cannot he 
too careful about a partner AAdien it is to be for life. 
But~bixt— -AAdrere.M your son, ? ’ He laughed a little. 
‘Eealiy, I— er— -it’s not from you or him that any 
apologies Avill be due, I think. He ahvays interested 
me, I may say profoundly, hut 1 fear 1 treated him 
as — may be supposed. Where has he gone V 

‘Never mind that, Bishop,’ said Mr Slack. ‘It’s 
enough that you ’re. so forgivixxg about it. You ’ll not 
see him again ; take my Avord for it. Thank yon, 
sir ; and noAv I ’ll be enchanted to see the plans of 


those old burial-spots you spoke about, I ’in re- 
lieA^ed, sir,’ 

The Bishop jiressed still on the subject. He 
assured his guest that he felt sympathy for Chaun- 
cey Slack— growing sympathy. Thei-e AA’cre even 
special reasons why he AA'ished to see the young man 
again soon. 

But Mr Slack preferred noAxvto engross himself 
AAuth the prehistoric mounds and graA^es of the 
Clumber diocese, a collection of the records of Avliich 
AA-as one of the Bishop’s innocent and edueatiAm 
hobbies. He engrossed himself so deeply that at 
length the Bishop stole aAxmy to tell Mrs Wbjotton 
this astounding neAA's. At any other time he would 
have knoAvn beforehand that Mrs Woatton AA’ould 
bend almost to the breaking - point under so 
inonstroxxs a revelation. But he Avas excited and 
imprudent to-day ; and so he plunged the truth at 
her, none too heedful of her interested ‘Ohs !’ and 
‘Ahsl’and croAvniiig aaMI of ‘Oh James, hon^ in- 
conceivahly dreadful ! ’ 

And then he trotted down to his guest again, 
having, on demand, given her the eau de Cologne 
very hrisldy and Avhispered that there AA^ere possible 
consolations eAmx in a trial of such magnitude. 

‘Thinlc it over, Caroline,’ he urged, ‘ and I believe 
and hope you Avill agree Avith me. I too am Ixv 
Avildered and unhinged ; yet, as yoix see, I am not 
depressed.’ 

His Avife’s laments seemed excessive, and he Avas : 
glad to leaAm her. He believed, moreoA’'er, that lier 
natural talents AA'ould soon rescue her from the .sea 
of regrets into Avhich she had throAvn herself under 
the sudden scare. Nor believed ixndxxly, for in less 
than a quarter of an hour Mrs Wootton sent a 
message to her son to come to her at once. 

That relief, hoAxU'Amr, aaaus not available. ,Tlie 
serAmut broxxglit Avord that Mr John had gone out. 
Being questioned, she said the two young ladies Avere 
seated on loAV chairs before the drawing-room fire ; 
hut, according to Miss Audrey, Mr John had gone 
doAvn to the Aulkge. 

This also seemed to Mrs Wootton an extraordinary 
occurrence. 

What, she mused, Avith her thin hand to hei’ 
aching brow, should take John down to the Aullage 
in the first hour or tAVO of his heai*t's splendid 
rapture? 

She rang again and hade the girl make iuqixiries 
if all the luggage had come xxp froiAi the statioxi, 
and in due time AAms informed that there had been 
no complaints on the subject from either Mr Slack 
or Miss Slack. 

, And then BIra Wootton just lay still and sub- 
mitted to Providence. She did not understand, 

The tranquillity of the palace and tim slow, 
stealing acceptance of the truth tluit Ave are all Imt 
as ‘children in the hands of tbe Omniscient, AX'ho 
manages xxs better than Ave can managxj onrsfflves, 

. little by little soothed lier. For once it Avas a con- 
j solatiou to feel that she coxxld rest and bx-lieve Ibat 
j the rudder of the lives of those so very dear to lier 
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^Yas under even more capable guidance than her 
own. 

So for many minutes, during which she drew 
sustenance repeatedly from the eau de Cologne as 
well as her faith. 

Then, with dinner-time approaching, she bestirred 
lierself . 

Why did not Audrey come to her? It was 
unlike the dear child to leave her so entirely alone, 
even wvith such , precious guests in the palace. She 
had expected at least one flitting visitation; her 
headaches rvere rvont to receive such homage of 
tenderness at all times. And she had so much 
to hint to the dear child, who, in her .sweet 
innocence, had, by . Heaven’s mercy, done with such 
enchanting wisdom tlie very thing she ought not 
to have done. 

She went languidly to the window and opened it. 
The soft spring air of evening would, she trusted, 
help the eau de Cologne and her bright intuitions 
; to brace her for the ordeal — ■welcome, yet an ordeal^ — 
when she rvas to give Mr Slack her hand and be 
led in to dinner. 

If only she could meet the young man she had 
kimwii hut as Epps the footman now, she felt, she 
could say such AYords to hini that he would forget 
the past, even doAvn to her dismissal of him and 
the cheque. Her heart Avas in a glow for him, 

The tAvilight aa'Us w'ell advanced. The palace 
gardens Avere partly veiled in the mists of coming 
night. : ; Almost fearsome was the blackness of the 
cedars in the midst of this romantic, half-established 
grayAress. One shining star •was overhead. It 
.seemed to be eyeing the cedars, mocking their gloom 
Avith something of elfish glee in its oaaui splendour. 

. And then a: sense of sadness in the scene, and of 
her oAvn, bereavement in being thus isolated from 
the drama, of : her children’s lives, suddenly pos- 
■ sessed the Bishop of Clumber’s wife. It AA'as a 
sadness to he fought against. She understood this. 
Quickly cloaking herself, she descended the side 
staircase and passed into the garden to seek fresh 
com fort f rom the cool, invigorating air, and the 
.stillness of the trim nnlks among tlie floAA'er-beds 
and shrubs sacred to the domestic vicissitudes of 
ten generations of hi,s}iops and their re.specti\'e 
' .'families..'''- 

There Avas an arbour in an angle of the gardens 
which AA'as a faA'Ourite spot of hers for meditation 
and knitting in the long, hot days of droAVsy 
summer. Thither she turned her footsteps. It 
Avas a pretty little coAifection of stained glass, 
varnished boughs, and thatch, Avith inner seats and 
. a table ; earAvigs also in their season. 

With her hands clasped in front of her and her 
.someAA'hat long and attenuated nose pointing steadily 
at the arbour in spite of her boAA’ed head, Mrs 
Wootton dreAv near her destination. She kncAV not 
at all why she made thus for the arbour. It Avas at 
any rate a goal, and she Avas a lady Avho did little 
at sheer random. 

But some ten paces oJily from tbe mildly gleaming 


glass she stopped. She stood stock still, sarm that 
her head moved this Avay and that, like a mother- 
bird’s on her nestlings Avhen something external 
excites interest or eA'en alarm. 

She moved foinvard again, and stopped again ; 
and then indeed she saAV. The arbour Avas occupied, 
and they Avere human voices that she heard drift- 
ing from it upon the tranquil air. A pane of glass 
Avas' broken, and she seav the lAassing of a face inside. 

With a hand to her heart, JIrs Wootton stepped 
noAv on tiptoe npon the grass to the left. An old 
hawtliorn gave her cover. She felt that she had 
to take cover for a moment or tAvo, hoAvever un- 
dignified the proceeding on the part of the Avife of 
a Bishop of the Established Church. It aauis im- 
perative that she should regain breath and com- 
posure ere proclaiming herself. 

And scarcely A\ms she thus niched in darkness 
Avhen she heard an indeterminate Avhisper. 

The ansAvering Avhisper AV’as quite audible. 

‘ Of course yon may, dear ! ’ 

The AAmrds AAmre , Audrey’s ; they were blithe 
and free as a lark’s notes high np in the blue, 
with a trill of happy laughter suffusing them. 

And then there Avas a kiss, another, and another, 
as plain to hear as the simple child’s oaaui words. 

‘Our first in our liA’es, darling!’ said the other 
voice, as it Avere palpitating vdth solemn Joy, 

‘ First three^ yon mean, Chauncey I And uoaa’, do 
come and let’vS get it all over Avith mamma. It’s 
got to be faced, you knoAV, a,nd— -bother the servants ! 
And I miAst Xv, if I ’in to dress, dear.’ 

‘You shall fly, then, my sweet. And I ’ll fiy too, 
hack to the inn. No, no, I can’t-— can’t. And yet 
I’m sure they AA'ouldn’t like it. It AAmuld he horrid 
for them yet. But to-morrow — - 

‘Well tlien, until to-monw, Chauncey decird 

x4gaiu they kissed. Trembling from head to foot, 
but without consciousness of shame now, Mrs 
Wootton saw the parting under that , one , star. 
There Avas a heantiful prelude to it in the final 
embrace, after AAdiich Chauncej- Slack moved back- 
AA'ards, like a courtier before a queen, kissing his 
hand until lie AA'as lost to Mrs Wootton’s sighl. 
And then, SAvift as a firefly, the little Audrey ran 
past her hidden mother, with a AA’bisper of song on 
her tongue. 

‘Audrey!’ cried Mrs Wootton faintly, and for a 
AA'ouder the joy-hells in the girl’s ears did not droAvn 
the maternal call. 

‘ My SAveet child ! ’ sighed the almost too happy 
mother, Avhen, after an exclamation of dismay, 
Audrey had come hack, AA’ith a .stateliness that Ava.s 
neAv and marvellous in her. ‘ I have heard it all, 
xiudrey.’ 

‘ 0-h, mother, Iioaa’ could you ! ’ said the girl. 

‘But it AA’as an accident. I — I— it i.s all too 

startling for my poor head. I But did you 

know before to-day that he Avas not Avhat he aa'rs 1 ’ 

Aitdrey laughed as she put her arm round her 
mother’s waist. 

‘ Why, of course I did,’ she said. ‘ It aa^s our 
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sublime secret for the last week. And, oh, mother 
mine, am I not just the luckiest creature on this 
earth V 

The clang of a gong sounded as from afar. 

‘Come along, dear,’ Audrey continued. ‘John 


THE MONTH: 

AFFOEESTATION. 

VERY now and again a plea appears 
in print for the afforestation of some 
of the waste land in this country, 
but it does not receive the attention 
which the subject deserves. Pro- 
fessor Schlich of Oxford recently 
wrote a letter to the Tivies urging the desirability 
of giving labour to the unemployed in the planting 
of trees, and pointing out tliat in England alone 
there are over two million acres of mountain and 
heath land available for the purpose, while there 
is another million in AV ales, more still in Ireland, 
and far greater areas in Scotland, In the eager 
march of humanity one is apt to lose sight of the 
ahsolute nece.ssity of preserving an abundance of 
plant-life. Every green leaf perform, s every day a 
cliemical process which the human chemist cannot 
attempt to imitate. The living cells of the green 
leaf are outlined with the remarkable green sub- 
stance known as chlorophyl, which has the wonder- 
ful power of making use of the radiant energy of 
the sun and causing it to effect a dissolution of the 
small amount of carbonic acid gas present in the 
atmosphere. This very stable chemical compound 
is silently and easily separated by the sunlight into 
its constituents of carbon and oxygen, and the latter 
is returned to the aiiy while the former ga.s builds 
nj) the body of the plant, which ultimately becomes 
human food. For, when all is said and done, the 
meat and the eggs and the milk upon which we 
feed consist only of tlie materials originally pro- 
duced by the plant, and so the human being is 
really a vegetarian after all, and without the green 
leaf he certainly could not exist. So the carbon 
which has been sucked for ns from the atmosphere 
by the green leaf is recombined in onr bodies with 
the oxygen we breathe, and liberated again into the 
air, wliere but for the green fields and forests it 
would ultimately accumulate to poison us. Man 
can never spread his cities over the entire earth, 
thei’efore, for his lungs no less than his stoves and 
fires are always throwing carbonic acid into the 
air, and the green leaves alone can entice it hack 
again and transform it into food, 'while at the .same 
time leaving the oxygen pure and fit for breathing. 

THE SHADOW OF THOUGHT. 

A curious report comes from New York to the 
effect that Professor Elmer Gates of Washington 
has discovered that ultiu-violet light of a certain 


is a brick. He fetched him up. Eugenia knows 
too. She guessed. You must break it to papa, and 
Chaimcey’ll tell his father in the morning. And 
oh, mother darling, I am happy ! ’ 

THE END. 


wave-length penetrates dead material easily, while 
living tis.sue obstructs it. In other words, in this 
invisible light— wliich can be made manifest to tbe 
eye by various means— a living substance will ca.st 
a shadow, while the same substance dead will not 
do so. Professor Gates is said to have repudiated 
the idea that the shadow cast is that of the soul, 
and he attributes it to the presence of electric 
currents in the nerves and muscles of the living 
tissues. These currents being absent when the 
tissue is dead, ultra-violet light passes iniinipeded 
and no shadow is cast. According to the reijort, it 
is hoped tliat this discovery will prove an important 
means of diagnosis in various diseases, siipplement- 
ing the valuable evidence afforded by the X-rays ; 
and it is said to furnish the only reliable means of 
ascertaining in certain cases whether death has or 
has not actually taken place. It Is also believed 
that by means of these rays w'arning may be given 
of the approach of disease long before the pro - 
sjDective sufferer is aware of any symptoms. Pre- 
sumably, the intensity of the shadow varies with 
the strength of the electric currents in the nerves, 
&c., for it is reported that Professor Gates expects 
to be able to measure liow mncli mental effort 
a man is exerting. Further particulars will be 
au’aited with intere,st. 

THE MOTOGODILLE. 

A clever little device for propelling small boats 
is being placed on the French market under this 
name. It is most easily described by reference to 
the small single paddle used for propelling dingies, 
which, as will be reraembered, is worked by means 
of a notch in the stern of the boat, A motion is 
given to the paddle somewhat similar to that of a 
fish’s tail, and in skilled hands a considerable degree 
of speed is obtained. The motogodille i.s like an 
oar with a screw-propeller at the end instead of a 
blade. About the middle, where the jacket of 
leather is usually fixed, is placed a small gasolene 
motor, complete with its starting-coil and supply of 
petrol. The device requires no further attacliment 
to the boat than that afforded by a simple plate 
held in place by four screws. A pin on this pkto 
forms a pivot for the little engine, and is .so arranged 
that the propeller can be immersed to any required 
depth so as to control the speed of the boat, and 
swung from side to side for steering purposes, 1 1 
will be seen that any small boat can be converted 
into a motor 'boat in a few minutes, and the device 
should be especially useful in the case of small 
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sailing-vessels ; for in tlie event of a calm, or wlien 
entering harbours or sheltered rivers, the. moto- 
goilille can be taken from the hold and fitted up 
at the shortest notice. 

ALUMINIUM BOOKS. 

A new use has been found for aluminium iii the 
making of books for the blind — books which are 
read b 3 ? xoassing the fingers over the embossed letters 
printed upon the pages. The paper books hitberto 
ill vogue have been open to the objection that they 
soon become dirty and wear oat conijiaratively 
tiuickly. The Braille Printing Company of Edin- 
burgh are is.suiiig books in which the leaf is of 
aluiniiiium embossed in the usual manner, and it is 
said that these hooks are much easier to read than 
the best paper books, especially by those who have 
become blind late in life and whose fingers are not 
very sensitive. Naturally, the price is rather high, 
because aluminium is very much more expensive 
thiin paper j hut for public libi'aries and similar 
institutions tlie advantages should outweigh this 
consideration. 

HYDROPLANE BOATS. ■* 

A great deal of attention is being devoted, especi- 
ally in America, to the construction of mecluinically 
propelled boats, which are intended to glide upon 
the surface of tlie water in.stead of cutting their way 
through it. In mechanical locomotion on land the 
speed increases very nearly in proportion to the 
power e.xpended, but in the water the speed of a 
vessel is proportionate only to the cube root of the 
power. Every observant boy who has dragged a toy 
boat by string through the water will have noticed 
that as he increases the speed out of all proportion 
to the size of the tiny vessel a point is reached 
where the drag upon the string is very much less 
than at a lower speed, and he will probably have 
observed that that coincides with the point at wdiich 
the little boat rises out of the water and rushes over 
its .surface instead of cutting tlirougli it. Now that 
we possess such very powerful motors of compara- 
tively light weight, it would seem to he perfectly 
feasible to drive u specially shaped boat sutficiently 
fast to lift it out of the water and cause it to skim 
over the surface. In many of the expedmeuts now 
being conducted, boats are fitted with hydroplanes, 
which are nothing more than submerged kite.«, 
whose eflect is to lift the vessel absolutely clear of 
the waiter when it attains a certain speed, so that 
the entire weight is sustained hy the hydroplanes 
alone- These inclined discs are of comparatively 
small area, and their resistance in the water is very 
slight. Consec[uentIy the speed of the boat is very 
high in comparison with the power expended, and 
it is hoped that a speed of sixty miles an hour will 
soon he , obtainable on the water. In another tyjje 
of boat the hydroplanes are permanently submerged, 
and although they act on the same principle and 
■ raise the boat itself clear of the water as soon -as 
.auificient speed is obtained, they dp not raise it any 


higliei-, and the hydroplanes themselves remain well 
beneath the surface. One great advantage of this 
arrangement is that the vessels, are able to work 
without trouble in imry much rougher water. The 
hydropdanes, of course, have to be controlled as to 
their angle of inclination, so that as soon as the 
reepuisite degree of emersion i.s reached they assume 
a more horizontal pmsition, and do not rise farther 
out of the "water. This control is automatically 
attained by a clever device. A kind of fan trails 
oil the .surface of the water behind each hydroplane, 
and as the speed of the boat increases and it rise.? 
out of the water under the influence of the inclined 
jilanes below, the trailing fan sinks lower in rela- 
tion to the rest of the craft and brings the .sub- 
merged hydropdane more nearly horizontal. In 
the case of all these boats, of course, as soon as the 
speed is slackened the W'hole vesseT sink.s into the 
water until it is sustained only by its own buoyancy. 

THE FUTURE OF THE MOTOR-OMNIBUS. 

The advent of tlie quick and mobile motor- 
omnibus should give food for thought to those 
councils and corporations who are still installing 
electric tramway.s in their respective towns. A 
case in point is that of tlie London Comity 
Council, who are at very great expense extend- 
ing their system of electric tramway, s in various 
parts of London. At the same time, and at very 
much .smaller outlay, various private compiauies 
are placing motor -propelled omnibuses upiou 
the streets in ever- increasing (puantities. Their 
quickness and convenience are obvious to every- 
body ; but the building of the tramways still 
goes on. Yet the temporary breakdown of a 
single tram will stopj the rmniing of twenty or 
thirty others until the obstruction is removed, 
while the motor-omnibuses make a .slight detour 
and continue on their way without trouble. It 
is a curious thing that London, which W’aited for 
its tramway service until every other city in the 
ivorld of any importance had been equipped for 
years, should finallj' decide to iiistair its own 
system just at the moment when the electric 
tram is superseded by a more conveiiient meaius 
of transit. With the piassiug of the horse-drawn 
vehicle, and the construction of smoother roads 
necessitated by the demands of quicker travelling, 
and the fact that foothold for horses wdll soon 
he unnece!3sary, street locomotion will pirphably 
become a very much more rapid thing than it is 
at present, and the tram-car which cannot turn 
aside to avoid a temporary obstruction will he at 
a great disadvantage compared with all steerable 
vehicles. 

AORICULTURB BY MOTOR, 

It will soon be difficult to point to a single 
outdoor industry which the internal-combustion 
engine under some form or other has not in- 
vaded. Street traffic of all kinds is rapidly coming 
under its sway ; it is being installed on boats of uU 
sizes, except the very largest, and even there it 
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may find a place before long ; and now its appli- 
cation to agriculture is being seriously discussed. 
At a recent meeting of the Koyal Scottish Society 
of Arts, under the presidency of Professor T. Hudson 
Beare, Mr William Ireland described a motor culti- 
vator of his own design. By the use of this machine 
the whole process of preparing the ground for seed 
is performed at one operation, and, indeed, the sowing 
may be accomplished at the same time by a simple j 
additional de^dcei The machine can he driven at 
three tiipes the speed of an ordinary plough, and 
at each ‘ traverse covers three times the breadth, 
jjulVerising the ground siiiliciently at a single 
operation. ■ 

ELBCTEICITY AS AN ANiESTHETIC. 

The production of anesthesia by electric currents 
of "very low voltage has been made the subject of 
special study by Professor Leduc, and, according to 
the Scmitific American, Dr Louise G. Eobinovitch 
of New York, one of the professor’s assistants, has 
continued his work, and has recentl}>- published the 
residt of her investigations. E.vperimenting upoi 
animals, and giving a current of one and a quarter 
milliamperes at five and a half volts with a hundred 
and ten interruptions per second, complete antns- 
Uieaia results. It is said that the preliminary 
contractions appear to he painle.ss, and it would 
certainly seem that at such low voltage the elec- 
tricity should give no inconvenience whatever. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see how such 
low -tension electricity can produce aumsthesia ; 
but as 110 details as to the inode of application 
are given, an opinion cannot be formed. It is said 
that when fully under the influence of the cur- 
rent the animal may be turned from side to side 
and pinched or pricked without provoking any 
reaction on its part, and it remains limp and 
senseless until the current is stopped, when it im- 
mediately awakes, apparently unharmed. Accord- 
ing to the report, a current of fewer interruptions 
per second is iiseless, and a higher frequency is 
also without eflect. Professor Leduc himself .sub- 
mitted to experiment j but in bis case, although 
he was reduced to a stage in which it was im- 
possible to communicate with the experimenters 
in any way, he still retained consciousness to a 
certain extent. It is believed that if the experi- 
ment had been carried further by a strengthen- 
ing of the current it would have been entirely 
suecessful. - ■; 

MOTOR-LIFEBOATS. 

Yet another application of tlie gasolene motor is 
found in its use by the United States Government 
as a means of propulsion in some new lifeboats 
recently constructed. The lifeboat at the best is an 
exceedingly heavy vessel to propel through the water, 
and in eii’cumstances when the sails cannot be used 
the crew have a very hard task to perform apart 
from their life-saving duties. In the new lifeboat a 
twenty horse-power motor does all the work origin- 
allj’- performed by the rower-s, and more, for it 


makes the craft independent of a tow, which in 
the present circumstances is so often necessary 
when long distances have to he covered. The 
new boat is self-righting and self-emptying, and 
a simple but ingenious device provides for the 
stopping of the motor immediately if the boat 
capsizes. It can be .started again as soon a.s a ■ 
member of the crew is able to reach the crank. 

CAMPHOR. 

The industrial value of camphor is so rapidly 
increasing, owing largely to its use in the making of 
celluloid, that the pos.sibility of its production in 
British colonies is worthy of careful comsklefation. 
Most of the camphor at the present time come.s from 
Japan and from the island of Formosa, which is 
the property of Japan, and the manufacturq of 
refined camj)hor is a monopoly of tlie Japanese 
Government. Camphor is the product of tlie tree 
Oinnamomum Oamphora, and until the product was 
made a Government monopoly it was prepared by 
the natives by a very crude process. A kind of 
kettle made from the hollow' trunks of trees, pro- 
tected by a coating of clay, was used to boil watex*, 
and the steam escaping from the holes in the cover 
passed through chips of the wood of the camphor- 
tree. The camphor was extracted by the steam and 
deposited in cry.stals on the insides of inverted 
eartheu'wave pots. Now that the Government have 
taken over the production, more economical metliods 
are in vogue, but owing to the monopoly the price 
of camphor i.s, nevertheless, very much higher. The 
cultivation of the camphor-tree has been .'uiccessfully 
tried in Ceylon, India, and Australia, and in Ceylon 
especially it appears to thrive in a very satisfactory’- 
manner. It is pnobable that its cultivation -will be 
undertaken in the island on a commercial scale, as 
the demand for camphor, botli for celluloid and fox* 
smokele.ss powder, is eonstaullyyincreas'Ing. 

THE TWO MONSTER NEW CUNAEDEEB. 

The two new' twenty -five knot turbme-pnopielled 
express Cuuard liners, the Mauriimiiaiaid Lusitania, 
in size, sjoeed, and wealth of equipment will suj'pass 
any vessels hitherto built for passenger service. 
About eight hundred feet in length axxd capable 
of developting eighty thousand horae-pow'er, each 
vessel is provided w'ith eight decks ; the upper deck, 
in which is the dining-saluon, can accommodate five 
! hundred persons. There i.s space for five hundred 
firat-class, five hundred seeoud-clas.s, and twelve 
huixdred third-class passengers ; so that, with a crew 
! of eight hundred, this floating hotel can cany some 
‘ three thousand souls. The Mauritania has been 
built by Messrs John Brown & Company', Clvde- 
bauk, Glasgow ; the Ludtmvia, which is to be 
launched in June, by Mosses Swan, Hunter, and 
Richardson, at 'WTillscmi on the Tyne. The stern 
frames and brackets, made l)y the Darlington Fcu'ge 
Company, are the largest ever constructed ; for the 
stem frame .sixty-nine tons of luoi'ten inotal were 
required. In bringing the frame from -Dnx'linglon 
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for emliarkatioa at Middlesbrougli, it projected 
over the wagon to such an extent' that three seta 
of rails were required, and portions' of stations and 
signal-posts had to be temporarily removed for the 
six miles of journey. 

WIEELES8 TELEGHAPHY IN WARFARE. 

During. the recent qitelling of the Herero rising 
hy the Germans, wireless telegraphy was used with 
most satisfactory results, and three detachments of 
soldiers W'ere able to keep in permanent mutual 
communication, even when separated by distances 
of nearly a hundred miles. The antennm were 
raised by small balloons, wbicb bad tlie incidental 
disadvantage of affording to the enemy an indication 
of the position of the German troops. In consider- 
ing the great advantage which the possession of 
wireless telegraphy has proved to the German troops 
in warfare, it must not be forgotten that the Hereros, 
being without similar equipment, were unable to 
interfere in any way witli the operation of the in- 
struments. It is conceivable that the result might 
have been far less satisfactory if the opposing force 
had been scientifically equipped and bent upon 
destroying the enemy’s wireless communications, 

IRRIGATION CANALS IN MOROCCO. 

A correspondent, who has resided for more than 
twenty years in Morocco, writes from Saffi : ‘ Tread 
with much interest in the March issue of Chambers’ li 
Joxmial an article on. “ Persian Irrigation Channels.” 
Your contributor, who appears to know the subject 
thoroughly, .states that “the art has not spread 
westwards.” As this country, in spite of the vast 
multitude of books, and recently almost vaster 
number of newspaper articles (which are as a rule 
quite inaccurate and cause irs residents much 
amusement), is still very imperfectly known to folks 
at home, I think the writer of the article may be 
interested to learn that around the city of Morocco 
(Marakeesh) precisely the same system has been in 
use for probably eight hundred or nine hundred 
years. I can also confirm what he says about fi.sh ; 
hut those I have seen are tiny things, and how they 
got there I cannot tell.’ Neither can Lieutenant- 
Culonel Balrnsfather, who thinks this as inexplic- 
able as any other fish-mysteries of which one hears. 

PHOTOGBAFHT IN COLOURS. 

That long-desired secret, how to photograph in 
colonrs, appears to ha^•e been solved at last by a 
Paris firm, Messrs Lumiere, Experiments have 
given perfect results, and we are promised that very 
shortly prepared plates will be on the market for 
all interested in the art to secure photographs in 
the natural colours. The prepared plates are almost 
as simple as those in everyday use now, the glass 
being simply covered with a layer of microscopic 
and transparent flour of infinitesimal size. These 
grains are coloured respectively red, orange, green, 
and violet, the primary colours being so arranged 
and spread that the sunlight passing through is 


reconstituted white. : This layer, while iutenstides 
are filled with the finest Ipowdered charcoal, is 
re-covered with yet another layer of panchromatic, 
and sensitised. If such a plate is. exposed to the 
rays which emanate from a coloured object— care 
being taken to expose the. back’ so that the light 
transpierces the colom-ed layer before reaching the 
sen.sitised plate-^complementary toms' to tliose of 
the original are obtained by developxnent. Thus 
the red rays will be absorbed by the green of the 
layer, and will only pass through the orange and 
violet ; the sensitised plate will only, therefore, be 
affected behind these, and will be unaffected by the 
green grains. Green and violet rays will act iii 
the same manner. Beneath a green light the layer 
will appear to be coloured red ; with yellow light it 
will look blue, &c. Thus a negative can be obtained 
by development coloured in the complementary 
tones of the original, which will in turn give the 
exact colouration of the object desired, by plioto- 
graphing the negative on prepared plates in the 
same way, and thus securing complementary colours 
once more, which are, in Tact, those required. The 
preparation of the plates is extremely difficult, the 
powder used being so fine that it wTll require from 
eight to nine thousand microscopic grains to cover a 
square millimetre, while the greatest care must be 
taken tliat one must not lie on another. However 
it is believed that shortly this can be simplified. 
In taking a photograph the plates are exposed to 
dayliglit, but by the back, the lens being covered l)y 
a yellow screen wbicb will correct the excess of 
activity in violet and blue ray. s. YTth very quick 
lenses the pose need not be longer in sunshine than 
the fifth of a second. The invention seeius to offer 
no extraordinary difficulties for amateurs, and uTll 
doubtless soon be popular. 


SONS OF THE ISLES. 

There is a spell woven by restle.ss .seas, ' 

A secret ebarra that haunts our Islaucl air, 

Holding our hearts and follow.mg everywhere 
Tlie wandering children of the Orcade.s ; 

And .still when sleep the prisoned s})irit frees, 

tVhat dim, void wastes, what strange, dark sens we dare, 
Till, where the dear green Isles shine low’ anil fair, 
We moor in dreams beside familiar quays. 

Sons of the Isles ! idiongh ye nmy roam af:ir, 

Still on your lips the salt se.v.spray is .‘^tinging, 

Still in your hearts the wdnds of youth are singing ; 
Though in heavens grow'n familiar to your eyes 
■ The Southern Cross is .gleaming, for old skies 
Your hearts ai’e fain, and for the Northern Star’. 

I). J. Eobbetson. 
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